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BIG brown - and - white 
bird came sailing up the 
Trout Stream, his long 
wings stretched far out 
to right and left. He flew 
{ slowly, for he was look- 
ing for something—some- 
thing that he wanted very 
much. He was dsiae the family market- 
ing. Up in the top of a big pine-tree, a 

mile away, his wife was sitting on a nest 
full of eggs, and it was both his duty and 
his pleasure to findasupper forher. Sud- 
denly he stopped short. Hehad caught 
sight of the thing for which he was 
searching—a dusky, shadowy shape with 
an outline like that of a submarine tor- 
pedo-boat, lying moveless in the clear 
water. For just an instant he seemed 
to hang poised in the air, but it was 
only long enough to change the direc- 
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tion of his motion; then down he 
went with a rush and a swoop. 

The brook trout saw him coming and 
tried to dart away, but it was too late. 
So many, many dangers that trout had 
faced in the course of his long life in the 
Stream, and always he had escaped 
alive, though sometimes by the very 
skin of his teeth. Surely it could not 
be that his end had come now, so sud- 
denly, and without a moment’s warn- 
ing. But though his fins and tail were 
as quick as ever to answer the alarm, 
they could not save him this time. The 
enemy was too close. 

With a mighty splash the osprey 
struck the Stream and went clear under 
and out of sight, while the water boiled 
and surged over him. He could not 
see, for the commotion about him, but 
his aim had been true, and his out- 
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stretched feet touched a slippery, slimy, 
wriggling body that was just begin- 
ning to gather headway. 

Quicker than a wink his toes closed 
about it and his sharp talons sank deep 
into the trout’s flesh. Then up he 
came, rising out of the Stream like 
some fabled monster of old, and shak- 
ing the water from his feathers in a 
shower of flying drops. There was 
nothing leisurely in his movements 
now. Every thread of muscle in his 
wings and breast was working with 
all its might to lift that heavy trout, for 
it proved to be the largest that the os- 
prey had ever captured, an aged veteran 
whose hooked jaw had been the gate of 
death to many and many a smaller 
fish before his own turn came. Up 
weut the bird's great pinions till they 
were straight above him; then down 
they came, lashing the air like whips. 
Up again and down, up and down, up 
and down, harder and faster and fiercer; 
and little by little he and his victim 
rose above the Stream till at last they 
were clear of the tree-tops. Then 
straight away to the nest in the old 
pine, where the wife was waiting to 
make them both welcome. 

The Trout Stream was working down 
to Lake Superior from the spring in the 
little cedar swamp among the hills, 
through the hardwood forest, past the 
pine ridges, and across the huckleberry 
plains ; and it was seeing things along 
the way. Chiefly it was seeing life. It 
was marvelous how many living 
creatures there were in it, and over it, 
and under it, and all about it, from the 
clams hidden away in its sandy bed to 
the great bald eagle who floated far up 
in the blue, and who now and then 
came down and robbed the osprey of 
a well-earned dinner. And the eagle 
was not the only highwayman among 
them. A large proportion of the in- 
habitants appeared to be principally en- 
gaged in robbing the others of either 
their dinners or their lives, and trage- 
dies were very frequent along the 
Trout Stream. The trout himself, when 
the osprey first saw him, had just 
swallowed a herring, who, in his day, 
had devoured a whole multitude of 
still smaller fishes and water animals. 


One summer there was a big green 
caterpillar who lived in a birch tree 
close beside the Stream. When the 
autumn came he wove a silken coffin and 
sealed himself up in it so tightly that 
you would have thought he did not ex- 
pect ever again to see the light of day. 
When the leaves fell from the birch 
tree he fell with them, and all winter 
long he lay under the snow, waiting 
the call.to life that was sure to come 
with the spring, and in the mean time 
growing and changing and making 
ready for a glorious transformation. 
His resurrection trumpet sounded at 
last, and he cut a hole in one end of 
his casket and crept out, not a cater- 
pillar at all, but a marvelous luna 
moth with great pale green wings, as 
fair and beautiful and spirit-like a 
creature as ever flitted through the 
vernal woods. For a night or two he 
was happy in the moonlight, and then 
the Stream saw another tragedy, for, 
as he alighted for a moment on the 
ground, a tiny shrew, one of the small- 
est but most pugnacious of all the four- 
footed people in the forest, blundered 
upon him and made an end of him. 
That such a slow, dull, half-blind, 
earth-bound animal should have been 
permitted to take the life of that 
wonderful moth is hard to understand. 
One could scarcely pity him when, 
only an hour later, he himself was 
killed and eaten by a mink. And yet 
life may have been as sweet to the shrew 
as to the moth. These things be a mys- 
tery, and wecan only guess and wonder 
at their meaning. 

But it was not all tragedy that the 
Trout Stream saw. There was much 
of pleasure and happiness as well— 
innocent happiness, that cost no one 
anything, and that sprang from health 
and strength and sunshine and work 
and love, just asours does. Take the 
osprey again as an example. In most 
of the relations of life he was a model 
bird. Asa husband he was loyal and 
devoted, doing his full share in the 
building of the nest, bringing honie 
generous supplies of food, and even tak- 
ingaturn now and then at keeping 
the eggs warm while his wife stretched 
her wings. ‘They were very fond of 
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each other—those two—and they greatly 
enjoyed each other’s society. Later on, 
when the children were hatched, he 
proved an unselfish father, and toiled 
nobly to catch enough fish for them. 
He was a good neighbor, too, and 
never quarreled with the other birds. 
No one but the fish ever had any 
cause to complain of him. Fish he had 
to have, for there was no other way 
that he could keep himself and his 
family alive. 


It was not entirely their fault that so 
many of the inhabitants of the stream 
and the adjoining woods lived on each 
other. Unlike Mr. Wister’s Virginian, 
they often killed for profit—they had 
to—but I think that few of them, ex- 
cept perhaps the weasel, were much 
given to killing merely for pleasure. 
And I do not think that those who were 
killed—or who were likely to be—were 
in the habit of dwelling very much on 
the horrors of their situation. Nature 
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is merciful as well as cruel, and if she 
has to place these wild children of hers 
where their lives are in daily, hourly, 
and even momentary jeopardy, she 
probably makes up for it as far as she 
can by teaching them not to worry as 
much as you and I would be likely to 
do under similar circumstances. The 
otter often frolicked and swam and 
splashed about in the water in the 
mere joy of living, in spite of his 
enemy,man. ‘The duck was as pleased 
over her ducklings as if there had not 
been a fox in all the woods—how could 
she help it, when they were so pretty 
and soft and downy, and so bright and 
smart and obedient, and when their lit- 
tle voices answered her loving murmurs 
with such delightful baby-talk ? We 
must be cautious, of course ; but what 
is the use of being always anxious and 
troubled? Let us gather our rosebuds 
while we may. There was something 
worth having for every one in the Trout 
Stream, and it is possible that even the 
clams, until the muskrat found and ate 
them, were quite as happy as the old 
saying would make them out to be, 
though of that I have no direct informa- 
tion. The clams are a close-mouthed, 
undemonstrative family, and we do not 
know much about 
their emotions. 
Any one who 
was at all ac- 
quainted with the 
otter could see 
that he enjoyed 
life. He was very 
fond of aquatic 
sports of different 
kinds, but espe- 
cially of sliding 
down hill into the 
water. There is 
reason for think- 
ing that the otter 
was the original 
‘“shoot the shoots ’’? man. Winter was 
the best time for his coasting, of course; 
but he practiced it more or less in sum- 
mer time as well. If you had been there, 
and had kept still enough, and had been 
hidden carefully enough, you might 
possibly have caught a glimpse of him 
as he climbed up to the top of a steep 


A tiny shrew made an end of him. 


clay bank and paused for a moment to 
look around and make sure that there 
was no enemy in sight. With his long 
neck stretched out he would peer cau- 
tiously up and down the Stream, and 
then, satisfied that there was no danger, 
he would make his way to the toboggan- 
slide that he had worn in the clay, and 
launching himself from the brink he 
would go rushing down and hit the 
water head first. It was great fun, and 
he did it over and over again till he 
grew tired or it was time to eat, or per- 
haps until some unaccustomed sound 
alarmed him. The otter was very wary. 
He had to be, or he would never have 
kept his skin, for the trappers, who 
had killed every last beaver in the 
stream, were after him also. His rich, 
soft, silky, dark-brown fur, with the 
white throat and breast, was a prize 
that was worth many a long day’s work 
and the setting of many atrap. If his 
dwelling had not been much less con- 
spicuous than the beaver’s—he lived in 
a burrow instead of a castle—and his 
diplomacy perhaps a little wilier, his 
pelt would surely have gone where the 
good peltries go. But he was very shy 
of baits, and the trap could seldom be 
set so carefully that his eye or his nose 
would not detect 
something human 
about it before it 
got hold of him. 
And so he still 
lived in the 
Stream, and when 
he was not coast- 
ing down into it 
he was apt to be 
swimming and 
romping and roll- 
ing and tumbling 
and darting about 
in it with all the 
abandon of a fris- 
ky colt, his stout 
feet and big, muscular tail tossing him 
through the water as lightly and easily as 
if he were a porpoise. If he had been 
made of india-rubber and steel springs he 
could hardly have been more tireless. 
Yet this very quickness and tirelessness 
which added so much to his own pleas- 
ure was the source of endless trouble 
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With his long neck stretched out, the otter would make his way to the toboggan slide. 
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and disaster to his neighbors, for he 
swam so fast that he could catch fish on 
the fly, and he ate more trout and her- 
tings and minnows than the osprey him- 
self. Thus do the joy of life and the 
shadow of death touch and mingle in 
the Trout Stream. But enough of that. 

Hard by lived the beavers’ humble 
cousins, the lowly muskrats. It was 
not through any superior wisdom or 
cunning that they had kept their place 
in the Stream, but because their skins 
were not worth as much as either the 
beavers’ or the otters’, and also because 
—another sign of their plebeian sta- 
tion—they had so many more children. 
For the muskrats raised two or three 
families every year. In neither size, 
beauty or diplomacy were they the 
equals of the otter. Instead of his 
handsome and aristocratic dress they 
wore shorter fur of a duller and more 
grayish hue, and in place of his caution 
and his keen sense of danger they had 
a comparative carelessness and stupidity 
that often led them into steel-traps. 
They, too, caught fish and ate them, at 
times ; but they were hardly as skilful 
as he, and often they contented them- 
selves with clams and the luscious roots 
of the water-lilies. But whether they 
ate fish or clains or lily roots, it was the 
Stream that fed them, and by the Stream 
they always made their home. ‘The 


Stream was their best friend and pro- 


tector—usually. Not always. Once 
in a while it failed them. There was 
one old rat, the biggest of them all 
from the hills to the Lake Superior 
beach, who had made himself a very 
fine burrow, scooping it out under the 
roots of a dead tree, whose bare white 
trunk, stripped of its bark, rose gaunt 
and grim from the very edge of the 
water. Most of the time the Stream 
covered his front door and hid it from 
prowling marauders. The muskrat 
himself had to dive to reach it, and then 
had to swim up a narrow passage to get 
to his chamber. It was a rather trouble- 
some arrangement, but itsinconvenience 
was fully compensated for by the safety 
which it afforded. But in seasons of 
long drought the water sometimes got 
so low that the whole was left un- 
covered, and on one of these occasions 
a mink walked in and tried to make a 
meal of the owner. 

Ordinarily a muskrat wouldn't have 
much chance in such an encounter, but 
this particular rat, as I have already 
said, was the biggest in the Stream, 
while the mink happened to be a rather 
small one. So they clinched, and the 
first thing they knew they were out of 
the burrow and were rolling over and 
over on the shore, a living ball of fur 
and fury, chewing and scratching and 
tearing at each other with all their 
might, with teeth and limbs and claws 
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tangled up as if they would never let 
go. They fought so hard that they 
never saw the man who came down the 
bank until a spiked river-shoe actually 
kicked them apart. Then the rat made 
for his hole and the mink for the water, 
both of them jumping for dear life. But 
the mink wasn’t quite quick enough, 
and the next winter a beautiful young 
lady wore his skin around her neck. As 
she settled her little white chin in the 
soft brown fur she-often thought how 
warm and comfortable and how very be- 
coming it was. No doubt the mink had 
thought so too. 

But this wasn’t by any means the 
only mink in the Stream. ‘There were 
many others, and there was one in par- 
ticular—the one who ate the shrew— 
who was so big and strong and fierce 
that the muskrat would have had no 
show at all with him. In summer he 
might sometimes have been seen, dressed 
in his brown suit with the white neck- 
tie and shirt-front, sunning himself. on 
a big stone, with his tail half in the 
water. He was alittle like the otter in 
his general shape, his flattened head and 
his webbed feet. He was playful, too, 
and liked to romp in the Stream, but he 
was smaller than the otter; and he had 
rather less intelligence and a decidedly 
worse temper when anything crossed 
him. He was an inveterate prowler, 
and he made great havoc among the 
fishes and the smaller birds and animals 
all up and down the Stream. Even in 
winter he was on the move a great deal of 
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the time, sometimes up in the light and 
air, and sometimes creeping and swim- 
ming along in the darkness under the 
ice, stopping now and then to catch his 
breath in the air-spaces that were to be 
found here and there, and always seek- 
ing what he might devour. I amafraid 
that he had in him something of the 
nature of his cousin, the weasel, and 
that he was one of the few who really 
took pleasure in killing for the sake of 
killing. . 

These three, the mink, the otter and 
the muskrat, and many others besides, 
were permanent residents. The mink 
and the otter, especially the mink, 
might wander up and down the Stream 
and its tributaries, and might even leave 
it for a time to visit other streams, but 
they still belonged to the valley and the 
swamp and the woods. There were 
others, however, who spent much of 
their time in a far country. The osprey 
was one of these, and there were also 
the kingfishers, the wood duck and the 
great blue heron. The kingfishers were 
valiant, aggressive, strenuous birds, 
stockily built, with business written all 
over them. A number of them came 
in early spring—early, that is, for the 
Lake Superior country—and with stri- 
dent voices that sounded like a police 
man’s rattle, they woke the echoes of 
the woods andthe Stream. Their court- 
ships accomplished and their matrimo- 
nial affairs settled for the summer, they 
went to work housebuilding, and one 
of the most energetic pairs was the one 
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A little bolt of blue and white lightning. 


that chose for a residence a certain steep 
sand bank, round the end of which the 
Stream flowed in a wide curve. Pine 
trees grew on this bank, and one of them, 
undermined by the current, had slipped 
over the brink and slid down till its 
roots were partly in the water and it 
stood there leaning far out over the 
Stream. Then the trunk had broken 
off six or eight feet from the ground, 
and the dead stub that was left made a 
splendid lookout from which to watch 
for fish. Here one or the other of the 
kingfishers might have been seen a good 
deal of the time. Often they had to 
wait a good while, but sooner or later 
something would come swimming along 
and then down would goa little bolt of 
blue-and-white lightning. The osprey 
caught his fish with his talons, but the 
kingfishers went in head first and used 
their big beaks. 

Between times they were digging a 
tunnel into the face of the sand bank, 
and now those same beaks did duty as 
pickaxes, while their short legs and 
stout feet scratched the loosened dirt 
out of the hole and let it slide down into 
the water. They worked straight into 
the bank for perhaps a couple of yards, 
and then turned to the right and hol- 
lowed out a small chamber, where, on 
a tude nest made of sticks and grass 
and feathers, there presently appeared 
half a dozen round, white eggs. Six- 
teen days later the eggs gave place to 


young kingfishers, and all summer the 
family prospered famously. ‘They had 
one very narrow escape, however, for 
one day a creature came along who had 
the shape of a man and the soul of a 
weasel. That same afternoon the chil- 
dren were brought out for an airing, 
and were helped up onto a low branch 
of a bush, where they clung precari- 
ously and yelled for their dinner so 
loudly that their mother sprung her rat- 
tle and flew away to the old stub to see 
what she could get for them. As she 
drew near her sentry-box she saw a 
small, dark object lying just where she 
always perched, but it never occurred 
to her that there could be any harm in 
it,and she alighted as usual. The next 
moment she was a very much surprised 
kingfisher, for she happened to jar the 
thing a little and it gave a jump and 
shut itself up like a clam, its steel jaws 
coming together with asnap that would 
have broken both her legs if it had 
caught them, as it would certainly have 
done if she had landed upon it instead 
of beside it. She spread her wings and 
flew away in great alarm and excite- 
ment, leaving a tail-feather behind her, 
and shrieking out to her mate a hyster- 
ical account of the terrible creature that 
had taken possession of their stub. But 
sHe wasn’t really hurt a bit, and there 
were no very serious mishaps all sum- 
mer. The children were safely reared, 
and went away south for the winter ; 
and the next year they all came back 
and caught fish in the Trout Stream, 
and raised families of their own. 

The blue heron was a fisherman, too, 
but his methods were different from 
those of either the kingfishers or the 
osprey. This was largely because of 
his size and shape. He was about four 
and a half feet long, when you stretched 
him out straight, mostly brown-and- 
white neck and bluish-ash legs. He 
used to stand erect on the edge of the 
Stream with an eye out for fish, and 
when his head came shooting down 
toward a trout or a herring or a sucker 
it was almost as good as a dive from the 
top of the old stub. His long, yellow 
beak descended point first, like a spear, 
and the luckless fish was pretty sure to 
be thrust through and through. 
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No steel trap ever touched the heron. 
He was too wary for that. And seldom 
did he leta man, hunter or trapper, or any 
one else, get anywhere near him. With 
his head held high in the air he could 
keep watch all around him as well as on 
the water below, 
and if any one ap- 
proached he 
would flap his big 
wings, lift him- 
self out of the 
grass and the low 
bushes and go 
trailing off, with 
his long legs 
dangling beneath 
him and his long 
neck poked out 
awkwardly in 
front. He always 
looked when he 
started off as if he 
had more limbs 
than he could car- 
ry. Presently, however, he would 
get his belongings in a little better 
shape, and with his head drawn in, his 
neck gracefully curved, his feet held 
straight out behind,and his wings beat- 
ing strong and steady, he would fly 
away to his nest ‘‘in the melancholy 
marshes.”’ 

Not very far from the kingfisher’s sand 
bank was the home of the wood duck, 
the bird which, for its great beauty, 
is sometimes known as ‘‘the bride.’’ 
The name would be a very fitting one 
if it were not for the fact that it was 
really the bridegroom of the wood duck 
establishment who was the most beau- 
tiful and the most handsomely dressed 
and not the bride at all. Her garb was 
comparatively sober and modest, while 
he was resplendent in pure white, rich 
brown, velvety black, and metallic tints 
of blue and green and purple. He was 
really one of the handsomest birds that 
ever visited the Trout Stream. The 
osprey, for instance, was not in it fora 
moment with the wood duck in the 
matter of gorgeous apparel. But I fear 
that in the matter of character the duck 
was much less steadfast and loyal than 
that ideal husband and fisherman, for 
he had not been long married, and the 


The wood duck was resplendent in pure white, red-brown 
and metallic tints of blue, green and purple. 


eggs were not even hatched, when he 
deserted his wife and left her to bring 
up the family alone. However, it wasn’t 
as if she couldn’t do it. She managed 
splendidly, and raised nearly the whole 
brood, only one duckling falling victim 
to the big mink 
and one to a fox. 

All these things 
the Trout Stream 
saw as it jour- 
neyed down from 
the hills to Lake 
Superior, and 
many more be- 
sides. Of the deer 
and the lynx and 
the __ partridges 
who came to it 
for drink we have 
not time to talk, 
nor of the striped 
and spotted wa- 
tersnake who 
went bobbing 
through the ripples or lay coiled up 
on the shore, nor of the fretful por- 
cupine who waddled heavily and 
clumsily across the Stream on a bridge 
made of a fallen tree, nor of the 
scolding red squirrel, nor the nervous 
chipmunk, nor the ubiquitous skunk ; 
but they were there, and the Trout 
Stream saw them all. And many other 
things it saw, the which, if they should 
be told every one, I suppose that even 
the world itself could not contain the 
books that would be written. 

It saw the gloom and shadow of the 
cedar swamp and the sunshine of the 
open tamarack. The wind of the 
huckleberry plains kissed it into ripples, 
and it heard the rustle and murmur of 
the hardwood forest, and the low song 
of the pines that leaned over it and 
looked down at their own images mir- 
rored in its still surface. 

It saw the flaming of the swamp ma- 
ples when the frost laid hold of them, 
and the radiant whiteness of the winter. 
It felt the rushing strength of the spring 
freshets, and then the thrill of the early 
summer, when, after long months of ice 
and snow, 


‘the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river ;”’ 
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The striped and spotted water snake. 


when all the woods were green, and all 
the world was throbbing with new life ; 
when millions of insects danced away 
their little hour in the warm sunshine, 
and when the young of bird and beast 
were growing like weeds and calling 
every moment for food, while the old 
worked with might and main tofindthem 
provender. And the Trout Stream was 
the very center and soul of everything. 

It glided quietly across the level 
marshes, it hutried down the noisy rap- 
ids, it stumbled and fell over the ruins 
of a beaver-dam, and it jumped from 
the brink of a rocky ledge and dropped 
thirty feet sheer down, shouting and 
singing in its strength. 


Then, by-and-by, it slackened its pace 
again. The last waterfall was leaped 
and the last rapid run. It was larger 
now, and broader and stiller, and often, 
as one looked out over it at evening 
from among the trees, one saw it lying 
as calm and smooth asa lake, with the 
sky and the clouds reflected in it as in 
a glass, and with perhaps a woodchuck 
or a cottontail silhouetted against the 
bright water. And so, at length, with 
the sunset light on its quiet face, and 
the friendly woods standing round to 
say good-by, it slipped out past the 
white limestone beach into the waiting 
arms of Lake Superior, and was a Trout 
Stream no more. 


FE were walking in an em- 

broidery, my philosophic 
4 friend and I, an embroid- 
ery of sight and scent 
and sound. We were 
walking in Kensington 
Gardens, on a morning 
in May. 

Before us, inviting us, stretched long 
avenues of greensward, still wet with 
dew, sparkling in big fantastic patches 
of sunshine, darkling in crisp masses of 
shadow, dotted by many newly-shorn 
sheepish-looking sheep. Over our heads 
the sky was scintillant, ofthe tenderest 
English blue, and great lazy white 
clouds floated luxuriously in it—white, 
yet iridescent, with pale rose and pale 
violet reflections. About us the trees, 
those imperial trees, clad in sumptuous 
new foliage, almost seemed to mimic 
the clouds in the fulness and softness of 
their outlines; whilst every vista was 
bedimmed, enriched, by that wonderful 
pearl-dust into which the smoke and 
mist of London are transmuted when 
they reach the Gardens. And then 
there were the birds: blackbirds and 
thrushes, repeating and repeating the 
self-same songs they have sung from 
the beginning of the world—things of 
beauty that have never passed into 
nothingness ; blackbirds and thrushes, 
sometimes a robin, sometimes even a 
wren, and always, of course, sparrows, 
sparrows, sparrows, those shrewish 
plebeians of their kind. 

I, in a moment of unrestrained en- 
thusiasm, cried out, ‘‘ It is an embroid- 
ery, an embroidery of sight and scent 
and sound.” 

“Tt is very nice,’’ my philosophic 
friend assented, beamingamicably upon 
it through his spectacles: ‘‘it is very 
nice indeed. The greensward is green, 
the sheep are sheepish-looking, the 
flowers are flowery, the sky is skyey, 
the clouds are like whipped-cream. 


THE BAG OF GOLD 


By HENRY HARLAND 
Author of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ Etc, 


There’s a visible agreement between the 
names of things and their appearances, 
which satisfies our brute instinct for 
congruity. It is a beautiful instance, 
with these smiling lawns, benignant 
oaks, and cheerful colors, of what a 
charming pet Nature may become, 
when man has got his foot firmly 
planted on her neck. ‘There are many 
foolish people who will boast to you 
that they are Nature-lovers. In nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a 
thousand the person who asseverates his 
love for Nature merely proves that he 
is profoundly unacquainted with her. 
Nature, 7z purts naturalibus, before 
man has whipped and cowed and tamed 
her, is the fiercest and the most obscene 
of monsters. My dear fellow, Nature, 
Nature untamed by man, free Nature, 
Nature in a natural condition, is—the 
Devil.” 

My friend paused (to take breath, 
perhaps). Possibly he was only gath- 
ering himself together for a fresh at- 
tack. Anyhow, by and by we came 
in sight of the Bayswater-road, along 
which numberless omnibuses, laden 
with humanity, were rolling Citywards ; 
and thereupon he began :— 

‘‘Look at those poor, witless wood- 
cutters going into, the wood, to cut 
their load of fagots. If they had an 
ounce of wit among them, they'd dis- 
mount, every man of ’em, and comeand 
spend this Heaven-sent morning as 
Heaven sent it to bespent. Do you 
think Heaven sent a morning like this 
to be spent in a dingy wood, cutting 
fagots? Was there ever a bluer, a 
more fragrant, a more melodious day? 
An embroidery, I believe I called it a 
minute or two ago. No? The word 
was yours? It doesn’t matter. The 
day is an embroidery, a perfumed em- 
broidery, an embroidery of jewels, 
richer than all their tribe ; and the poor, 
witless plodders spurn it beneath their 
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feet, and plod on—to cut a load of 
fagots. 

‘“‘Well,’’ I ventured to suggest, ‘‘ it 
is possible the poor wood-cutters have 
wives and children, whom they feed by 
cutting fagots. And, anyhow, you 
must do them the credit of admitting 
that they’re bravely defying their 
naturalimpulses. To abandon luxuri- 
ous idleness, and set your face reso- 
lutely towards stern toil ——’”’ 

‘*Caro mio,’’ my friend interrupted 
gently, ‘‘it grieves me to hear you 
utter such ready-made platitudes. As 
for their wives and children—you gross 
materialist—what’s the use of feeding? 
And as for their natural impulses, be- 
lieve me, they’re obeying the very low- 
est. They’re obeying the impulse of 
avarice. They go, indeed, to cut fagots; 
but down in his secret heart every 
mother’s son of them dreams that some 
day he will find a bag of gold. If it 
weren’t for that—if you could dispel 
that dream—he’d give up going on the 
instant. What! for mere fagots? And 
merely to fill the gaping mouths of 
wives and children? Pay the labor, 
the sweat, the blood, of a precious 
human lifetime? Not he! He is led 
on by his itch for that bag of gold. 
A vision of it swims in the air, be- 
fore him, like the Cross of Constantine. 
It is what ‘keeps him hup,’ as he might 
himself express it. Poor fool !’”’ 

‘** Poor fool ,’ as much as you will,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ But isn’t there a tremendous 
element of pathos in his folly? And, 
after all, such things as bags of gold 
have been found by lucky searchers in 
the past. Why should you beso cock- 
sure that he’ll never find his ?”’ 

_“T’m not cock-sure. 
it. But if he does he’ll find, too, that 
he’s given more for it than it is worth. 
Here is a maxim, which I recommend 
you to write down in your common- 
place book: a bag of gold is never 
worth anything near what the finding 
of itcosts. If our witless brother yon- 
der could only read, he’d see that the 
legend round his vision runs—not ‘ In 


this sign shalt thou conquer ’—but © 


‘ For this sign shalt thou sell thy soul.’ 
He'd be far better advised to relinquish 
the quest, get down from his omnibus, 


He may find. 


and come and pass the morning toying 
here with tamed Nature, the charming 
pet, along o’ you and me.”’ 

As we turned our backs on the Bays- 
water-road, my friend said, ‘‘ Speaking 
of wood-cutters and bags of gold, if 
you like to offer me a penny chair, I’ll 
tell you an edifying little story.”’ 

So we established ourselves in penny 
chairs, under a chestnut tree, looking 
off towards the glimmering Long Water, 
and my friend began his story. 

‘Or rather,’’ he explained, ‘‘ it is 
notastory. It is merely a fragment of 
a story. It’s the fragment of a fairy 
tale that I read when I was a child. 
However, I dare say you know that 
fragments—either fragments of things 
unfinished, or fragments of things de- 
stroyed—are always more suggestive to 
the really superior mind than things 
whole and entire. And as this partic- 
ular fragment happens to be particularly 
suggestive, I trust you'll feel that it’s 
worth the penny you'll have to pay 
for my chair.’’ 

I produced a penny and laid it in 
my friend’s palm. ‘‘ You can pay for 
the chair yourself now,’’ I said. ‘‘Go 
on.” 

‘““Well,’’ he went on, ‘‘the story re- 
lated how a poor wood-cutter dwelt in 
a cottage at the edge of a vast wood, 
alone with his little daughter. And 
though the poor wood-cutter was very 
poor indeed, he loved his little daughter 
with a quite extravagant tenderness ; 
and though his little daughter was only 
a poor wood-cutter’s daughter, she was 
as sweet and as pretty as pretty and 
sweet can be. She had blue eyes, and 
rosy cheeks, and hair like spun sun- 
shine, and lips like the petals of an ole- 
ander, and teeth like tiny petrified drops 
of milk, and in fact all the personal ad- 
vantages that the maiden in a fairy tale 
ought to have. She had, besides, a 
good heart and a musical voice. But 
they were exceedingly hard up; and by 
cutting fagots all day long, day after 
day, it was just as much as the poor 
wood-cutter could do to provide his lit- 
tle daughter with black bread and coarse 
raiment. As for her feet, she had to 
run bare, like the geese, because she’d 
no shoes. Now, their excessive pov- 
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“You must dig without thinking of the bag of gold.” 
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erty distressed the poor wood-cutter 
very much—not on his own account— 
he was used to roughing it, and didn’t 
mind—but on account of his little 
daughter. Solely for her sake, because 
he loved her so tenderly, he longed for 
riches. He longed to be able to buy 
her all sorts of expensive things—frills 
and furbelows, ribbons for her hair, 
strawberries and cream, and especially 
a pair of shoes—smart red shoes, by 
preference. Nothing, he felt, could be 
too good for her. And yet, by cutting 
fagots all day long, it was the very 
utmost he could do to provide her with 
schwarzbrod and a smock. But one 
day, when he was at work as usual in 
the wood, a fairy appeared to him. And 
the fairy said, ‘ I hear you are extremely 
hard up, and that you long for riches. 
Very good. You know the tall pine 
tree that grows a hundred yards from 
your cottage door. If you will dig at 
the roots of that pine you will finda 
bag of gold. Only there is a condition : 
You must dig there without thinking 
of the bag of gold.’ ”’ 

My friend emphasized the last seven 
words by means of seven emphatic nods 
of the head ; then he fell silent. 

I waited for a minute expectant. 
last I prompted him witha ‘‘ Well?” 

‘* Well, what ?’”’ he asked. 

‘‘ Well, the rest of the story ?’’ said I. 

‘‘’There’s no rest of the story,’”’ said 
he. ‘‘I warned you it was a fragment. 
It was in a broken-backed old volume, 
and at the point where I leave it several 
pages were missing. So thé end of it 
I never knew. But the fragment is 
suggestive. The wood-cutter would 
find a bag of gold if he could fulfil an 


At 


impossible condition—if he could dig 
for it without thinking of it. That is 
the way of life. There is always an 
impossible condition attached to the 
finding of our bag of gold.’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether it will inter- 
est you to learn,’’ said I, ‘‘ that I hap- 
pen to be in a position to supply the end 
of your story.’’ 

‘The deuce you are !” said he. 

‘““Ves,’’ said I. ‘‘ The wood-cutter 
dug at the roots of the pine tree morn- 
ing and evening for many days ; but he 
never found the bag of gold, because, 
try as he might, he could not help 
thinking of it. And then by and by, 
in despair, he dug no more. And they 
became poorer and poorer ; and at last 
his little daughter died. And the wood- 
cutter, broken-hearted, carried her 
body into the wood, and dug a grave 
for her at the roots of the tali pine 
tree. And there he found a bag of 
gold.’’ 

‘* Did you invent that ending—or do 
you chance to have read the same fairy 
tale?’’ my friend inquired. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ saidI. ‘‘It’s a pretty 
good ending, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he consented, ‘‘ it’s ea’ good 
ending. And if you invented it, it was 
very intelligent of you. But you see 
the conclusion: you can only find your 
bag of gold by the loss of something 
infinitely more precious, and, as like as 
not, by the loss of the very thing that 
made you wish for it.’’ 

My philosophic friend rose, and we 
walked on. ‘The collector had not come 
to take our pennies, so my friend philo- 
sophically dropped the one I had given 
him into his waistcoat pocket. 


THE DEEP SEA SAILOR 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


GHE material embodied in this set of papers has been gathered by the author at various times during the 
past five years, the greater portion of it on voyages which he has made as a seafaring man on purpose to 
secure the information here recorded. As a member of the crew on ships of several nations he has traversed 
many thousands of miles of the high seas and has lived afloat and in port the full life of the man of the sea of 
this day and time. These studies are portraits of comrades in the foc’sle, in the ship's galley, along the docks 
or in sailors’ boarding houses of half the ports of Europe and America. The information is personal and ac- 
curate. Where unpleasant things must, in truth, be said of men, ships’ regimes and corporations, the identities 
of individuals, ships and companies are cloaked in such a manner as lo allow the criticism to be direct enough 
for it to do the good intended. This first article describes Life on a Liner, Separate papers will describe the 
sailor's life ashore and on cargo boats and coastwise freighters.—The Editors. 


“Ve yust to haf vooten ships mit iron sailors, now ve got iron ships mit vooten sailors,""—Capt, Ferdinand Keim 


LIFE ON A LINER 


HE agent of the big steamship 
company heard my request with 
gravity, but there was a twinkle 

in his kindly eyes and a peculiar twitch- 
ing about the corners of his mouth as 
he turned to his chief, clerk and said :— 

“Otto, here is a young man who 
wants work on the Aismarck. What do 
you think of him ?”’ 

Otto, red-cheeked, bespectacled and 
with a blonde pompadour, turned around 
on his stool and looked me over. Slowly 
his mouth expanded under his straggly, 
yellow moustache into a broad grin. 

‘* Holee Smote! He ain’t no sailor, 
alretty, is he? Say, poy, vat jop you 
vant? You vant to be der captain on 
Tuesday und Friday afternoons? You 
vant to blay der piano after breakwust? 
Mebbe you vant to holt der deeshes on 
der table.” 

Just why I was the object of these 
shafts of Teutonic raillery did not appear 
to me, but then I had still ‘‘ to cut my 
sea teeth.’’ 

When I had determined to learn 
through actually living his life just what 
the existence of the seafaring man of to- 
day is like, I went directly at the point of 
the matter, and presented myself at the 
company offices and made application 
for work. I had chosen the Broadway 
offices of the Hamburg-Amierican line. 
That the men were not hired by some 
functionary in this office had never oc- 
curred to me; and as to my appearance, 


in order that my motives be not sus- 
pected, I had donned my oldest clothes. 
I supposed that I presented just such an 
appearance as any respectable young 
working man would. In size I wasa 
shade under six feet, I weighed about 
160 pounds, and was strong and agile 
from outdoor athletics at college. 

‘“ Ever been to sea before ?’’ queried 
the agent. 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ I answered, telling my 
lie boldly, for in truth I had been afloat 
as a passenger, but never as seaman. 


‘‘ Where are your papers? Your 
discharges ?’’ 
Papers! For the first time I knew 


that a sea-going man must have papers 
of some sort. 

‘“‘T haven’t them with me, sir,” I 
managed to stammer. 

Then the agent laughed, and the clerk 
turned to his books shaking his head. 

‘*See here, young fellow,”’ said the 
agent, dropping his voice, ‘‘ you have 
some reason for coming in here in this 
fashion. You're not broke and trying 
to get across or you wouldn’t have that 
ring with the stone turned inside your 
hand. You’re nota working man. You 
have never been to sea before at labor or 
you would know better than to come to 
a general agent of a line looking for a 
berth. Now it is none of my business 
what you are up to, but I advise you 
not to try work at sea. You are big 
and strong, but—well, if you are after 
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experience you will surely get it.” 

‘*T am not afraid of the work, and 
am fully determined—’’ I began. 

““That being the case, take this.’’ 
He scribbled two or three words in Ger- 
man on his card and gave it to me, add- 
ing, ‘‘To-morrow morning go over to 
our piers in Hoboken and ask for Capt. 
Bodenhausen. Give him that card.”’ 

It was after eleven o’clock the next 
day when I entered the great doors of 
the Hamburg-American piers, carrying 
in one hand a suit-case, while behind 
me came a boy panting under the weight 
of a closely-packed Gladstone—my 
ditty bag. Every cent of money I had 
but a ten-dollar gold piece and one or 
two very small coins, I had already 
mailed to the Hotel Cecil in London. 
I had burned my bridges behind me. 

There was a tremendous bustle on the 
pier. The Fuerst Bismarck was to sail 
at noon, and I felt pleased to think I 
was in ample time to see Capt. Boden- 
hausen, no doubt the commander of the 
greyhound, go on board, go down to the 
forecastle of which I had so often read, be 
assigned to a watch, and begin work. 

Nearing the gangways, the stewards, 
all combed, washed, and neat in their 
monkey-jackets and wide, blue trousers, 
almost dragged the baggage from the 
hands of the boy and myself. SoIwas 
now being taken for a passenger. That 
would never do. I began to ask for 
Capt. Bodenhausen. A Viking at the 
foot of the first cabin gangway lifted his 
megaphone and bawled out :— 

‘* Kap-itan Boden-HAUS-en.”’ 

At some distance a huge man in his 
shirt sleeves, in rough working clothes, 
was directing a score of men who were 
lowering express boxes and mails into 
the hold. He dropped his work with 
an air of impatience at the call, and 
came waddling toward me between piles 
of cargo, jammed trucks and cabs. On 
his brow was the frown of Jove and he 
stroked his great beard as if gathering 
dignity. 

‘* Vas iss los ?’’ he demanded of the 
Viking. 

The Viking pointed to me. 

With certain misgivings I held out 
the card with the three words in Ger- 
man on it and said :-— 


‘‘T was told to report here for work 
on the Bismarck.’ 

“You /”? 

Then the storm broke. The things 
he said I will never know, for I learned 
my German at college, but I saw the 
men about us quail at the outburst and 
bend, each to his own task, with every 
mark of fear. He ended with a roared 
and most expressive ‘‘ Bah!” turned, 
and left me. 

When the angry giant had gone I 
stood still and pondered for quite some 
time, then picking up the card which 
he had flung aside, dismissed my boy 
and started for the dock offices. I was 
determined not to give up. 

There was another and smaller ship, 
the Palatia, lying at the next pier, and 
from the activity aboard her I judged 
that she, too, was about to sail. By 
this time the /uerst Bismarck was mak- 
ing down the harbor. 

At the door of the offices I met the 
huge Bodenhausen just emerging. 
Boldly I blocked the way and held out 
my card once more. 

‘* Vat, you pack vonct more! Humf! 
Nefer mindt, I feex you. You vant to 
vork? You git ‘em. Louey, omast 
du hier! Ven dis tam vool comes 
round to-morrow morning put him on 
der Palatia, heest.’’ Then he whispered 
something in German to Louey. A 
wiser or less obstinate seeker for know]- 
edge would have taken warning and not 
come the next morning. But I did. 

Appearing about nine, having seen 
that seafaring hours were a trifle earlier 
than those to which I was accustomed, 
I presented myself to ‘‘ Louey,’’ who 
took me on board the Pa/a/ia and, bid- 
ding me drop my baggage by a forward 
companionway, led me astern along 
deck till we met a man in cook’s cap, 
apron and jacket, whom I later learned 
was also a Bodenhausen, of the family 
of the redoubtable port captain. 

To him I was presented. 

‘« Spik German ?’’ he demanded. 

“No.” 

‘¢ Spik French ?” 

‘© No.” 

‘* Spik Russ ?”’ 

“ No.”’ 

‘*T dond’t vant you.”’ 
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Here Louey 
broke in with 
a wink and a 
whisper, and 
my interroga- 
tor and he 
then looked 
me over from 
head to foot, 
discussed my 
points in Ger- 
man and 
laughed and 
nudged each 
other as if 
some huge 
joke were on 
foot. It dawn- 
ed upon me 
that I was in 
a position on 
shipboard 
where I could 
most heartily 
sympathize 
with the ‘‘ten- 
derfoot’’ of 
story and 
song. I fore- 
saw trouble 
and set my 
jaw. How- 
ever, if I had 
really known 
what was be- 
fore me I be- 
lieve my reso- 
lution would 
have melted at 
that very moment. Stubborn ignorance 
is sometimes a very good thing, though. 

“Come dis way. I vill show you 
vere you shleep,” said Louey when they 
had finished their critique, by which I 
knew I was berthed on the Padatza. 

We went forward to the companion- 
way beside which I had deposited my 
baggage, and he led me down to the 
level of the third deck where there was 
an open place about twenty feet square 
with a metal-encased shaft in the center. 
Around the sides were narrow iron doors 
like those opening off a prison court. 

Louey pointed into one of these 
openings and I entered. The compart- 
ment within was about seven feet high, 


“Slinging"’ the cargo into the hold. The photograph is taken 
from the hold looking up through the hatch. 


six wide and 
nine long. On 
either side 
were bunks, 
six in num- 
ber, like 
troughs. In 
each of them 
was a dirty 
cotton bag of 
straw and a 
single dark, 
coarse blan- 
ket with re- 
pulsive stains 
on it. Every 
bunk showed 
signs of occu- 
pancy except 
one. That 
was on the 
left on a level 
with the floor. 
At the foot of 
the bunks 
were tiny up- 
right lockers. 
In them were 
some rough 
clothes, to- 
bacco, match- 
es and bottles 
of liquor. A 
single port- 
hole, almost 
obscured by 
the lockers, 
admitted a 
faint light 
through the thick, dirty glass. Over- 
head was one small electric light. 

So this was to be my home for two 
weeks, perhaps longer. ‘There was not 
even room to stow one piece of my bag- 
gage let alone two. Wherever I putit, 
it was always in the way, and remained 
so during the voyage. ‘The reader can 
judge by this how cramped were the 
quarters. How different from the jolly 
forecastle of my fancy ! 

“Ven you git py your vorking 
clothes, go oop py der galley,’’ said 
Louey, and vanished up the companion- 
way. I extracted a sweater and an old 
pair of trousers and put them on, as 
well as changing my hat for a little cap 


“The galley,’ where food is cleaner than it looks. 


Behind the bars which divide the cook's domain from the 


engine room,a stoker can be seen at breakfast. 


of the sort we used to compel the fresh- 
men to wear. I felt fit for labor, and 
going on deck presented myself at the 
door of the galley, and to what task I 
was about to be assigned I neither knew 
nor surmised any more than a kitten 
knows what the world looks like before 
it opens its eyes. 

Der erste kiiche, or chief cook, was 
directing three or four white-capped un- 
derlings in the preparation of the mid- 
day lunch. All was bustle. Clatter of 
knives on wooden table boards around 
the galley, hiss of boiling water, crackle 
of charcoal in the ovens, banging of 
great copper pans being shifted about 
and chatter of the cooks made up the 
conglomerate of sound. 

When the erste kiiche saw me in the 
door he sang out :— 

‘* Hans.”’ 

‘*Yah,’’ answered a voice from with- 
in a room across the passage from the 
starboard side of the galley. 

Then the door opened and a close- 


cropped head was thrust out. Its owner 
may have been twenty, may have been 
thirty years of age. I never learned. 
His expression was mild and guileless, 
and all the intelligence in his counte- 
nance was in the small, weakly blue 
eyes. Short of stature, stunted and 
bent by labor, that was Hans, 4iichen- 
maat, or cook’s mate, of the Fa/atia 
and my boss for my first voyage as a 
seafarer. A better-hearted little fellow 
never drew breath. ‘To his unselfishness 
in taking on himself at first the heavy 
tasks which were rightfully mine I owe 
my having been able to stand up under 
the work at all. 

The chief cook said something to ° 
him in German which was equivalent to 
‘* there’s your man, such as he is,’’ and 
Hans, opening wider the door, admitted 
me to the little room, and as I entered 
I noticed that over the door was a metal 
plate bearing the word ‘‘ aufwasch.”’ 

The room was against the side of the 
ship on the level of the second deck. A 


Potatoes are the staple food aboard a liver. 


. 


As cook's mate on two voyages the author's record for ‘peeling 


Spuds ‘was 108 bushels. 


passage separated it from the galley 
which occupied the center space, and on 
the other side of the galley was another 
passage and then another row of rooms 
running along the outside of the ship. 
This row was occupied by petty officers 
of several sorts when not used for cabin 
passengers. In the row in which was 
the cook’s mate’s room the order of 
quarters was about as follows, begin- 
ning astern: butcher, cook’s mate, 
storekeeper, ship’s barber, engineers, 
bakery, steward’s pantry, ship’s doctor, 
purser, then fourth, third, second and 
first officers’ quarters. 

It was in the aufwasch that I was 
destined to spend the majority of my 
waking hours. It was about eight by 
ten feet in dimensions Against the 
ship’s side was a great wooden trough 
with greasy rice root brushes hanging 
over it. Around the walls hung scores 
of pots and pans, griddles and broilers. 
The stew pots and roasting pans were 
of heavy coppered make, inserted in 


graded sizes, one within the other, in 
groups of six or seven to take up less 
room. ‘The floor was of tile, scrubbed 
clean. Against the front and back walls 
were low wooden benches. Every niche 
was filled with brooms, clothes, cans, 
soap packages, etc. Two portholes let 
in the light of day. 

Into that room, three times per day, 
were dumped all the befouled cooking 
utensils used to prepare the food for a 
ship’s load of over a thousand people. 
It was the duty’of the cook’s mate force 
to clean the utensils, keep the room 
clean, clean the galley after each meal, 
prepare the vegetables, bring up the coal 
for the bakery and the galley, bring up 
the butcher’s, baker’s and cook’s stores, 
and between times to help anybody that 
had too much to do. ‘The cook’s mate 
had two helpers. I was one of these. 
We began each day at five in the morn- 
ing, and if the ‘‘ lawn was rough,’’ and 
the passengers sick and not hungry, we 
got through at nine o’clock at night. 
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As Hans ushered me into the au/- 
wasch I saw another man in ragged 
clothes sitting on one of the benches, 
a two-bushel sack of potatoes at his 
feet, a pan for peelings between his 
knees, and a pot half filled with water 
for the peeled ones at his side on the 
bench. Hans held out an ordinary 
wooden-handled case knife and pointed 
to a seat on the bench on the other side 
of the pot. I understood. I took the 
knife and set to work with the mental 
comment, ‘‘ This is not so bad, old 
chap.”’ 

Never shall I forget my first acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘spuds.’’ Potatoes are an easy 
cargo, keep well, and are a staple arti- 
cle of food. Therefore they are used 
in quantities on all the big liners. On 
two voyages where I have had ‘‘spuds’’ 
to peel I have figured out conservatively 
that for my share I have done 108 bush- 
els. 

We peeled and peeled and peeled. 
Where the back of the knife boreagainst 
my forefinger a blister came. In nota 
great while it was bleeding. I tied it 
up and went on. When it seemed that 


if I had come on the boat at 9.30 it 
must be about 5 o’clock, there was a 
sound of band music somewhere at the 
ship’s side, a great shouting and cheer- 
ing, and Hans exclaimed :— 

‘* Py Chee, ve go::’!” 

It was noon only, and the big ship 
was just leaving the dock. There 
had been such a miscellany of noises 
and so many previous moments of 
seeming excitement that I had fan- 
cied the ship had sailed long before and 
was quite surprised that we were not 
about off Sandy Hook or better. 

From that moment on I peeled 
‘spuds ’’—Hans called them ‘‘ kartof- 
feln ’’—desperately, feeling sure that 
when I had reached the bottom of my 
sack I would at least get a change 
of work, for the ragged man and I had 
by this time peeled all that were in sight 
in the room except the few still at our 
feet. 

Hans turned from scraping meat cin- 
ders off a broiler and saw I was through. 
He took hold of one side of the soaking 
pot and said something to me in Ger- 
man. I did not understand the words, 
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but I did the gesture. He wanted me 
to help him lift the heavy pot over to 
the trough, and when we had done so 
by balancing it pac he pone off the 
superfluous 
water. Then 
he took up 
the four emp- 
ty sacks and 
said some- 
thing else to 
me I did not 
understand. 

**Kannst 
nicht Deutsch 
sprechen?”’ 
he said, a 
look of alarm 
at the pros- 
pect of hav- 
ing to use 
sign language 
for the voy- 
age coming 
over his face. 

I shook my 
head, and 
then to my 
great joy the 
ragged man 
spoke up in 
English, of a 
sort :— 

“He says 
go mit him, potatoes more to get al- 
retty.”” 

More potatoes! Four two-bushel 
sacks full! It was lucky the ship had 
left the dock or this story would never 
have been written. As I went out on 
deck I looked across at Tompkinsville 
and calculated what my chances were 
for swimming ashore. Then, with one 
last, long glance at the Statue of Lib- 
erty, still to be seen, I followed Hans 
down a dark companion way aft, feeling 
cut off from all I had ever known, an 
alien among strangers, where I did not 
even hear my native tongue, heavy, 
brutal, rough men about me, and a series 
of tasks before me that for a man who 
had never done a day’s work with his 
hands before in all his life was nothing 
short of appalling. 

In a big room below were piled scores 
of barrels, and I observed with dismay 
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that they were all so far as I could see, 
marked potatoes 

Breaking in a barrel head, Hans 
bepes for me to hold the sack while he, 
doughty lit- 
tle fellow, 
picked up the 
barrel and 
poured them 
out. Before 
the voyage 
was half over 
I could do 
the same 
thing. I mar- 
veled then at 
his strength, 
but I came to 
know that it 
is not the 
strength 
which one 
has but acul- 
tivated apt- 
ness for the 
use of it. 

When we 
had filled the 
four sacks he 
shouldered 
one and start- 
ed up the first 
ladder, after 
delivering 
some order to me in German. I 
supposed that he meant for me to 
bring one of the sacks. I attempted, 
and after a struggle got it on my shoul- 
der. I got it as far as the next deck 
above but could not make the next lad- 
der, and when Hans returned and found 
me stalled his look of disgust was of the 
sort that even his features could not 
hide, and that is saying more than a lit- 
tle. Hans carried up all the potatoes, 
I shamefacedly following. 

When we were again in the aufwasch 
the chief cook, the second cook, the 
steam cook and the steerage cook and 
their assistants began piling into the 
room a mountain ot pots, pans, griddles, 
knives, spoons, mashers, roasting forks, 
collanders, moulds, sieves, and more 
different sorts of cooking utensils than 
I had ever known existed. They were 
a sloppy mass of all sorts of stuff from 
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fat drippings to batter and burnt fruit 
scum to underdone macaroni. 

At Hans’ order the other man and I 
set to work to help clean these up. We 
were told to carry in from the galley 
enough hot water to fill the trough. 
Hans told the other man in German and 
the other man told me in Louis Mann. 

While we were at work and getting 
along well, though the hot soapy water 
was agony in the raw places of my hand, 
a cook opened the door of the az fwasch, 
now filled with stinking steam, and set 
down a roasting pan half filled with a 
nasty mess of burned ribs of beef stuck 
to the bottom. As he set it down he 
said the one word ‘‘ heiss’’ in a signifi- 
cant manner. A moment later I learned 
the German for ‘‘hot.’’ By striking 
my bare forearm against the side of the 
big pan, before I really got hold of it 
with my hands, I got a six-inch burn. 
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It seemed to me I was really doing 
very well for the first day ; if things 
kept up at this rate I saw myself being 
buried at sea without the usual honors. 

Hans reached up behind some boxes 
on a shelf and took down a little jar of 
something that even in that atmosphere 
smelled like the ‘‘oont ’’ of the ballad, 
or worse, and from it spread a yellow 
mixture over the wound. 

In half an hour the pain had subsided 
some. We went on at once with our 
work, and after what seemed to me 
many hours the last piece was scraped, 
rubbed and hung up. ‘Then we carried 
more hot water, and the other men slip- 
ped off their loose shoes from their 
stockingless feet while they scrubbed 
out the filthy room, letting the refuse 
water run out thescuppers. Hans sent 
me out of the room till Icould get a 
pair of shoes fit for such work, for I had 
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on a pair of button patent leathers. 

During the time when the avalanche 
of fouled utensils had been pouring in 
from the galley, Hans had brought in a 
tin pannikin of something that looked 
like Hungarian goulasch, and he and 
the other man ate of it with a relish, 
supplementing it with some rye bread 
and cold coffee from a pot that seemed 
to be a permanent institution. The 
mess of the utensils had almost nause- 
ated me, and I had no appetite for the 
dark mixture in the pannikin, so I ate 
nothing. 

With the room put to rights we sat 
down once more to peel ‘‘ spuds ’’—that 
is, the other man and myself, Hans 
being busy in the galley making the 
vegetables ready for the soup. 

The other man, as I have designated 
him so far, now told me something 
about himself. He said his name 
was Mueller, and that he was a Bavarian 
born, and had been three years in Amer- 
ica as a drug clerk in a store in New 
Orleans, but had received word that his 
old mother was sick and wanted to see 
him. He was trying to reach home be- 
fore she died. Since he was 
familiar with work about a 
ship’s galley he had shipped 
as cook’s mate. He also in- 
formed me that we three men 
were doing what five did or- 
dinarily. I felt sure it could 
have been satisfactorily par- 
celed out to a dozen. 

We peeled, and peeled, and 
still we peeled. Supper time 
came and passed. The ship’s 
motion told us that we were 
fairly on the Atlantic, and 
through the porthole we could 
see it was dark. Hans came 
in from his work in the gal- 
ley, helping the cooks, and 
brought fragments of fish on 
a platter, some pieces of choice 
roasts, and many other things 
left over in the kitchen from 
the ship’s evening bill of first- 
class fare. It did not look 
tempting, though clean, and 
I shook my head. Hans 
winked at Mueller, and said 
something about ‘‘ kiimmel.’’ 
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From out of its hiding-place inside a 
jar he drew a bottle of white liquor. He 
took a long swig, smacked his lips, and 
passed itto me. It was something new 
to me and very fine, and gave me the 
stimulation that I needed. In five min- 
utes I was ready to eat my first meal on 
board the Palatia. I ate well. That 
was the beginning of the heaviest eat- 
ing I have ever done in all my life; 
practically five meals a day of very 
choice and very well cooked food, eaten 
for the most part not from plates but 
from the great vessels in which it was 
cooked. 

The first evening after supper Mueller 
and I were left to do the heaviest pots 
and pans, and then I was called into the 
galley to help Hans. In both the side 
devoted to cooking for the steerage pas- 
sengers and the side for the cabin pas- 
sengers were long tables topped with 
heavy oak boards held in place by bits 
of wood. We stripped off the boards, 
scrubbed them with long-handled scrub- 
bers dipped in hot suds, then we took up 
the scrubbing process on the tables, the 
steam ovens, and in fact over the whole 
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galley. Then it was all rinsed down 
with hot water by the bucketfuls from 
the several great caldrons in which the 
steam cook did his work. When every- 
thing was washed down to the floor we 
scrubbed the floor and rinsed it off with 
water which we swept into the scup- 
pers. Then we dried the detached 
pieces, boards, hangers, knives, chop- 
ping boxes, etc., and put everything in 
its place. 

The heat from the ovens in which the 
fires still burned and from the hot water 
combined with the steam made that 
room at that hour a truly terrible place 
to work in. I was dripping from head 
to foot before I had been at work five 
minutes. Out through the door I could 
see cooks and stewards taking their ease 
and smoking. I knew the end of our 
work could not be far off; so, growing 
weaker and weaker with a stupor of ex- 
haustion stealing over me, I struggled 
on with my reeking task, and at half- 
past nine staggered out of the galley 
into the aufwasch to find Mueller strip- 
ped to the waist and scrubbing himself 
as if work were done. I tooka swallow 
of kiimmel, and in a few minutes was 
able to take a good rub down before I 
cooled off. 

At last even the final trifling duties 
were done and Hans, after shutting up 
the aufwasch for the night, led the way 
to the sleeping quarters. Crossing the 
forward second deck I staggered from 
weakness, and stopped at the rail long 
enough to look out over the heaving 
sea, a trifle darker than the sky, and 
drink some deep drafts of that wonder- 
ful air. ‘Then I made my way forward 
and below to the little cabin. 

Hans was in the top bunk on the 
other side. Mueller was in the middle 
bunk on the same side. Both were un- 
dressing. In the lower bunk on that 
side I saw a snoring hulk in which 
I recognized the steam cook’s helper. 
Directly over my bunk slept one of the 
baker’s men, and in the top bunk on my 
side was the schlachterer. 

As I blundered into the doorway he 
gave a raucous shout of ridicule and 
said a bantering something I could not 
understand. I heard Mueller tell him 
that I could not understand, and then 


while I was throwing off my clothes 
the butcher amused himself pushing my 
head downward with his heel. I was 
too numbed and exhausted to resent it. 
My fingers were in such a condition I 
could barely get my shoes off. Then 
I crept in on the dirty sack of straw, 
drew over me the scanty blanket, made 
a pillow of the unburned arm, heard the 
babel of rough voices and loud guffaws 
for a few seconds—and forgot every- 
thing. 

It seemed to me I had lain there a 
half minute or so when I felt a blow in 
my side, and opened my eyes to see the 
butcher just drawing back his foot. 
The bunks opposite me were empty. 
Through the porthole came a gray light. 
It was morning, and time to be up and 
at work again. 

I made an effort to rise but could 
not. It seemed as if every bone in my 
body was broken. My hands were 
swollen till I could not move my fingers. 
The muscles of my abdomen and back 
refused to act without giving me the 
most excruciating pain. 

The butcher had gone. In some way 
I contrived to roll out on the floor, then 
I got on my knees, then to my feet, and 
by using the old method familiar to 
every football player of relieving first- 
training stiffness by using a part at a 
time, I succeeded in getting limber 
enough to dress myself. 

The wind-shovel had been left in the 
porthole and an icy blast was pouring 
in. It was colder still on deck. As I 
passed the engineer’s door I saw that his 
clock said it was not yet five. Hans 
and Mueller were shivering in the au/- 
wasch, the former busy in making some 
coffee. 

I was sent at once to the bakery to 
get something. Even Mueller could 
not make me understand, so they thrust 
a wooden vessel into my hands, put me 
out and shut the door. I went to the 
baker, who, from the work around him, 
must have been up for hours, and he 
piled the vessel full of hot rolls and 
cakes, sweet and plain. 

It was in eating those rolls and drink- 
ing the splendid coffee which Hans had 
made that spirit and feeling began to 
come back to me. Wretched as I was 
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I found I had a new strength, a new 
ability. I recuperated with great rap- 
idity, and the hurried work I had to do 
prevented me from paying much atten- 
tion to my bruises and burns. 

The morning routine was the build- 
ing of fires, making of the coffee in the 
great caldron, and bringing up the stores 
and the day’s supply of coal, by which 
time the first of the things to be cleaned 
after breakfast-getting began to arrive. 
When the pots and pans and all their 
kindred vexations were once more out 
of the way, the next employment, so 
far as I was concerned, was to help the 
butcher bring up the meat. 

It was here that one of the turning 
points in my life on the Pa/atia came to 
pass. 

I followed the butcher down to the re- 
frigerating compartment, after I hadeaten 
a good second breakfast, and received 
from him great pieces of meat as he 
took them off the ice and passed them 
out. When he had finished he had sev- 
eral hundred pounds lying at the foot 
of the iron ladder ascending from the 
hold. There were three of these lad- 
ders, each about twelve feet long, set at 
an angle such as is seen usually in the 
ordinary step-ladder. They were hard 
to ascend without a load, let alone with 
a fletschboot with one hundred or more 
pounds of meat in it on one’s shoulder. 

When we had the meat all out of the 
refrigerating compartment the butcher, 
with a grin on his face, signed for me to 
get ready to shoulder a piece of beef. He 
picked out for me the largest quarter 
in the pile. 

Looking up I sawa half dozen laugh- 
ing, jeering faces peering down the 
companionway. ‘The butcher shouted 
some jest up tothem. A sudden, fierce 
resolve to do or—well, anything else 
that might happen, came over me, and I 
started up the ladder. I topped the first 
one, reeled on the landing, and started 
upthesecond. Itseemed as if my head 
would burst, and there was a smothered 
feeling at my heart, but I made tbe sec- 
ond landing and got my foot on the first 
rung of the third ladder. A slight shift 
of the load threw the strain at a differ- 
ent angle and I made up the third lad- 
der, slowly and with such careful, con- 


served effort as I have never put forth 
in all my life, before orsince. Half way 
up I felt myself falling back, but blinded 
with a red rush of something before my 
eyes. I still managed to clutch the 
ladder and went on—in some way went 
on—got on the deck, and reeled along to 
the schlachterei, When my body struck 
the chopping block I fell on it with the 
ef. 

As I straightened up Hans stepped 
forward from the. ctowd gathered at the 
door, picked off the linen weight tag, 
put on the beef at the Chicago abattoir, 
and held it up to view. 

“*187 Ibs.” 

‘There was a murmur of astonishment, 
and thereafter every man of them was 
civil to me in his rude way and I made 
some warm friendships among them. 

The getting up of the coal was a 
severe task. It was done by a hand 
windlass set in a shaft floored with a 
grating up through which poured the 
awful heat from the furnaces forty feet 
below. Heavy panniers of coal were 
filled below by the coal passers and the 
hooksat the ends of the chains attached, 
and then, while Mueller or Hans guided 
up the load, I turned the windlass. The 
hand-hold was always so hot that I had 
to use a cloth to keep from burning my 
hands. The standing room was so 
cramped that no free use of the back 
muscles could be get, and to bring up a 
dozen panniers was completely exhaust- 
ing in that stifling atmosphere. 

Meanwhile one incident happened 
which is worth the setting down. 
On the second day the purser ap- 
peared at the door of the aufwasch, 
roared my name through his beard, and 
conducted me to the first officer’s room. 
The first officer was Herr Roesser, a gen- 
tleman and a man of great ability, as I 
learned from serving under his direction. 

He asked me the usual formal ques- 
tions to fill out the blanks for my 
‘“signing-on.’’ He also informed me 
that my pay for the twelve days’ voyage 
was to be five marks, or a little over 
$1.20. Some day I hope to be able to 
repay the Hamburg-American Packet 
Company for their generosity. 

When we arrived finally in the shelter 
of Cuxhaven, as the first offieer allowed 
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me to leave theship there, I very gladly 
left the aufivasch and the boys, put on 
my usual attire and went on board the 
lighter. 

As the boat steamed up the Elbe with 
its fairyland of early summer on either 
shore, I seemed to have entered a new 
world indeed, though my _ swollen, 
scarred, red, cracked hands protruding 
from my coat sleeves were constant re- 
minders when my eyes fell on them of 
the hardship I had left behind. 

Sometime after this I left my work on 
shore on the Hamburg docks, and aided 
by some papers which I borrowed from 
a young chap who was hurt and com- 
pelled to go to the hospital, I signed on 
the Nerissa of the Hamburg-American 
coasting line—asan oiler under his name 
of A. Meyer. With me in this new ven- 
ture was a friend of Hans of the Pa/atia, 
named Krauss, who was an oiler. He 
spent much time in instructing me in an 
oilers duties, and so when we presented 
ourselves for work on the Verissa we 
got it without trouble. By this time I 
looked the part and could to some ex- 
tent talk it, though at this writing the 
gift has fallen away more easily than it 
came. 

Luckily Krauss and I got the twelve- 
hour day shift together and before the 
second engineer got down in the ma- 
chinery Krauss went in hurried panto- 
mime all over the work I would prob- 
ably have to do and showed me what 
joints to watch, what brasses to rub, 
what cups to oil up, what bearings to 
feel for heat, what rags to use, how to 
polish the steps, rails and in general the 
intricate duties of an oiler who assists 
the engineers in the care of the engine. 

Our quarters were even worse than 
those on the Pa/atia, and the men who 
occupied them with us slept in their 
vile clothes and at least half of them 
used water only by accident. 

Our fare was chunks of beef, cabbage, 
turnips, rashers of salt pork and quan- 
tities of potatoes together with black 
bread, and warm, tasteless water from 
the condensers. Once a day we had a 
cup of sour wine and in the morning a 
big drink of kiimmel. By this time, 
however, my muscles were seasoned ; I 
was hearty as a young ox, my digestion 
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was perfect, while so far as my ability to 
sleep was concerned I have often laid 
down for a nap in the midst of the en- 
gines on a warm hanger with a big 
crank coming around every two seconds 
within six inches of my face. 

It was some considerable time after 
this, that while working in the docks at 
Southampton I heard there was a 
shortage in stewards on board a boat of 
the —— line which was then in that 
port, merely to receive a detachment of 
the Guards, and buying a steward’s 
rig out and drawing up for myself a re- 
ceipt for eight Cunard discharges as a 
steward merely to show how excellent 
my record was, I presented myself to 
the shore officer and was signed on in- 
stantly simply, I am convinced, on the 
strength of having a clean shave. A 
neat chap is the man for the steward’s 
pantry. 

This voyage, so far as my duties 
were concerned, was a much more en- 
joyable one than any of the others. 
A steward is nothing more or less than 
a combination waiter and chambermaid. 
His duties begin an hour before break- 
fast, by all rights, inasmuch as it should 
take him that time at least to brush up 
his blue or black uniform, shave, make 
his hands neat and shine his shoes. 
He is supposed to wear a spotless and 
expansive bosom to his shirt, clean 
collar and black or white tie. Ido not 
think I ever saw but two stewards who 
had shirts, all the others used a dickey 
for the sake of economy. 

Waiting on the passengers at table, 
the care of the tables, the care of the 
silverware and a certain amount of 
dishwashing and pantry work make up 
the steward’s dining-room duties. The 
other half is work in the staterooms, 
making the beds, straightening up the 
rooms and doing the general work of a 
chambermaid as well as giving a cer- 
tain amount of attendance to the occu- 
pants of the rooms. 

The pay is very poor and the princi- 
pal dependence of the steward is on the 
tips he receives. They are really the 
poorest paid class that goes to sea in 
one way, and yet I have known men to 
make £40 on a six weeks’ voyage. 

The voyage was without incident 
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that would add value to this narrative 
except for the abuses on board. 

To begin with, the usual discipline of 
the ship was to a-certain extent inter- 
rupted by having the troops aboard in- 
stead of ordinary passengers, and the 
officers and men of the crew seemed 
to vie in excesses. 

The third day out from the Needles 
it began to get very hot, and the mili- 
tary officers took to drink like the fish 
of the saying. Being chummy with the 
military officers by this time, the ship’s 
officers, from captain down, entered on 
a carouse that continued in accelerated 
degrees during the voyage. The demor- 
alization spread downward through sen- 
ior and junior first, second and third 
officers, until even the second engineer 
was so full of brandy and soda one day 
that a bright young oiler laid him away 
on a hanger and stood the watch without 
any mishap. 

So far I have not found a point quite 
so apropos as‘this for a description of 
life in the stokehold and bunkers, ‘‘ forty 
feet below decency,’’ for much of our 
trouble arose from the condition of the 
firemen. 

These men, in two classes, are the 
hardest working of all the classes of 
labor on board steamships. From inti- 
mate association with them in their labor 
and from knowledge of low orders of 
labor on shore, I can say without hesi- 
tation that, as a class, ship’s firemen 
and coal-passers or trimmers perform 
more arduous and repulsive work than 
the miners in thin veins in the anthra- 
cite region, the miners in the hot mines 
of Montana, the glass blowers of the 
gas belt, or the grimy toilers in the roll- 
ing mills. They receive proportionately 
less pay. They usually work in four- 
hour watches, four on and eight off. 
Their location is in front of the firing 
ends of the battery of ship’s boilers or 
in the bunkers where the coal is stored, 
both of thes? being in the very bowels 
of the ship. The quarters are cramped, 
the air full of noxious gases, the light, 
the terrible glare of the raging fires, and 
the temperature ranging from 105 to 140 
degrees Fahrénheit. The most that even 
the Cunard line pays picked firemen for 
their mail boats is $40 per month. The 


American line has its price regulated at 
an average of something over $30, 
though at times it equals the best rate. 

In concluding my experiences ona 
liner I will speak briefly of a line which 
sails under the American flag, but 
in whose crews are a motley aggre- 
gation of Scandinavians, Huns, Slavs, 
Irish, Neapolitans, etc., in fact all 
types of sea farers except Lascars. 
I have been reliably informed that 
the line is compelled to sign on all 
the firemen and trimmers as well as 
engineers and oilers in America, and 
that the men must all be citizens or have 
declared their intention. The other 
classes of ships work are admittedly 
done by foreigners. 

The men who may want to ship 
out of New York and the port to which 
this line sails will never take a berth on 
a boat of its fleet if they can get 
another, for the reason that the life is 
the very worst and most unsatis- 
factory of lives on any of the big lines. 
I have shipped on their boats and I 
know that men coming off duty after 
meal hours will rarely ever find any 
tea or bread saved for them; there is 
poorer management in the different de- 
partments, more lax discipline, more 
dirt in places that should be the clean- 
est, more waste of materials of all sorts, 
less care of the health of the men, 
longer hours for the firemen and trim- 
mers, and the wages paid are such that 
no man who lives on them can afford a 
home on the American side. Ameri- 
cans are on the ship by accident, and 
yet the Navy Department is counting 
on these same ships and crews as avail- 
able instantly in time of war. Itis 
well to clear away this fallacy. The 
owners could put the ships at the 
government’s disposal to a certainty, but 
what good is the best ship with a dis- 
loyal crew of foreigners aboard. 

Sailorsare a hardy, uncomplaining lot, 
but I earnestly wish some of the scores 
of instances of outrageous cruelties on 
the high seas which have been told to 
me by those who have been the victims, 
could be blazoned far and near and a 
reform of shipping laws take place 
which will give a man as much civil 
protection afloat as he has ashore. 
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BENSON, ’81 


By EDWIN OVIATT 


son, looked up from the letter which 
his boy Jack had written him from 
St. James School, and took the printed 
circular his chief clerk handed to him. 

‘©Oh, Lord!’’ he groaned. ‘‘ An- 
other of those class reunions. Some 
men never get over being undergradu- 
ates.’’ 

He re-read the letter, musingly. 
‘“«* Dear Benson ’—well, that’s a good 
starter—‘ this year is the Bi-Decennial 
of the class of 81, and everybody wants 
to get back to New Haven and show 
them we aren’t dead ones yet.’ Well, 
my dear Stuyvesant, you’ve got another 
guess coming on Benson. Let’s see,’’ 
he added, ‘‘the what ?—Bi-Decennial 
of the class of ’81—that’s ten—fifteen 
—great Scott !—twenty years ago !”’ 

He lit a fresh cigar and swung round 
in his office chair and blew a ring of 
smoke through the open window. 

It was odd that this letter from his 
class secretary should have come just 
at this time, when Jack was-graduating 
from his prep’ school, and, although 
the boy had prepared for Yale and ex- 
pected to go there, he was thinking of 
sending him to some other university. 
It was a little irritating, also. 

It had always seemed to Benson, ’81, 
to bea good deal better to look back on 
college as a necessary preparation for 
the real business of life than to choke 
up about it every five years or so on a 
diet of sentimental memories. He had 
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had too much to do since graduation in 
fighting to gain a place for himself at 
the New York bar to have any time 
left for the frills of alumni existence. 
Of course, he had rooted with the fel- 
lows atthe Fence when he was an under- 
graduate, and played onthe college base- 
ball nine—he smiled nowatthe recollec- 
tion—but he had grown beyond all that 
sort of thing. He couldn’t recall now 
even the names of the buildings he had 
roomed in. He hadn’t thought about 
it in years. 

Jack, it seemed, was a great success 
at school. Young Atherton, the son of 
the senior partner of the firm, who was 
at Yale, seemed to think that he was 
more than usually promisingasa pitcher. 
‘“*He’ll make the ’Varsity Freshman 
year,” he had told Benson once, and 
had been amazed to learn that this 
wasn't probable, as Jack wasn’t going 
to Yale atall. Atherton, with a young 
fellow’s enthusiasm for his college, had 
said, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Benson, I’ll lay you 
a quarter you’ll think differently about 
that if you go up to New Haven some 
day.’’ Benson had smiled at that. Jack 
didn’t know what he did want. It didn’t 
make so much difference where a boy 
went tocollege solong as helearned how 
to lam out into things later. That was 
what he had to know. It was gray 
matter that a boy went to college to 
get—not sentiment. 

So Jack was going to have the bene- 
fit of his own experience. He would 
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write to him about this very matter. 
Benson put the class secretary’s letter 
with Jack’s in a pigeon-hole. He would 
write to Jack that afternoon. 

Then he forgot all about it, which is 
how what follows happened. 


Getting in that piece ot evidence had 
clinched it, and as Benson, ’81, left the 
Superior Court building in New Haven 
he felt rather well satisfied with him- 
self. He had been so preoccupied with 
the case riding up from the station in his 
carriage that he had paid little attention 
to the well-dressed crowds standing in 
front of the Tontine Hotel, or the groups 
of younger fellows in white uniforms 
shouldering their way up Chapel street. 
When he got to the sidewalk, therefore, 
he was surprised to run into the arms 
of a breathless crowd of youths with 
white hats and blue sashes around their 
white duck suits, who said, ‘‘ Ray for 
Ninety-five !’’ when he let them pass. 

‘*Well! well!’’ said Benson, turning 
to look after them. ‘‘ What’s doing in 
New Haven ?”’ 

Then he noticed that immense blue 
tiags with numerals on them covered 
the entrance to the hotel in front of him 
and that crowds of men were jamming 
the sidewalks. 

‘‘Commencement! Of course!’’ said 
Benson. ‘‘I'd forgotten all about it. 
I believe I wasn't coming down to 
Commencement.’’ ; 

‘*Curious,’’ he added to himself, 
‘“how those fellows keep up their old 
enthusiasm.’’ If they liked that sort 
of thing, why, all right. But as for 
him—just then he saw a familiar face in 
a group of older men and nodded. 

‘Well, well! Judge Banks!’’ said 
Benson to himself. He had often argued 
cases before him. ‘‘So he goes in for 
this sort of thing, eh?’’ This was a 
surprise to Benson. He had thought 
that only the younger fellows, or the 
older ones who took life easily, kept it 
up at reunions. 

Before he stopped thinking about 
Banks another man called his name. 
It was Reed, the President of a Penn- 
sylvania railroad company he often had 
dealings with. Reed had graduated 
somewhere in the seventies, 


‘* So Reed’s here, too!’’ said Benson. 
He had a great respect for Reed and 
stepped forward to greet him. 

‘‘Up for the ball game this after- 
noon?’’ said the railroad president 
pleasantly. It was evident that he was 
enjoying himself. 

‘‘No’’ said Benson, ‘‘ business only.” 
He wasn’t quite sure why he felt queer 
saying it. 

‘“‘Oh ’’ said Reed smiling. ‘‘ Then 
it’s not your reunion year. Of course 
not. You seeI generally get back to 
these class meetings, but this year I’m 
particularly interested. My boy plays 
on the team for Yale this afternoon.’’ 

‘Of course,’’ said Benson. So Reed 
had a boy at Yale, had he? Andhe 
played on the baseball team. 

He watched Mr. Reed curiously as 
he rejoined his classmates. So railroad 
presidents left business for this sort of 
thing, too. 

He walked slowly toward his car. All 
this was pleasant enough, possibly, if 
you liked it. But—well—his mind had 
been so filled with business that he 
hadn’t had room for anything like this. 
He might stay now and look up.some 
of the men in his class--they must be 
about somewhere—and go to the ball 
game with them. Buthe really didn’t 
care to. He would do as he had in- 
tended—take the noon train for the 
City. He couldn’t feel about it the 
way those fellows did. He had got 
beyond that sort of thing. It was mere 
accident that had brought him to New 
Haven anyway. The case really be- 
longed to Atherton. There was his car 
now. As for Banks and President 
Reed and the rest of them— 

‘‘Hel-lo! Benson! On my soul, Ben, 
old chap, I’m mighty glad to see 
you !”’ 

“Tubby! By George, Tubby Tal- 
cott, let me shake your hand again!’ 

He was looking into a smiling, honest 
face, just the same face, hardly a bit 
changed, that he had known in college. 
He was shaking his hand and asking a 
dozen questions at once when another 
man joined them. 

‘« And Pop Lawrence! Ifit isn’t bully 
old Pop himself !’’ 

He was so glad to see them that he 
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forgot that he had tried to avoid 
doing anything of the kind. Tubby 
Talcott—! well if he wasn’t just as 
jolly and good for nothing as ever! 
Running a mine somewhere down in 
South America. Hadn’t expected to 
go in for that sort of thing when he 
graduated, you know, but after he had 
traveled for a year or two he had found 
a lot of dagoes with a pretty good graft 
on their hands up in the Andes, and he 
had stopped to look it over. That was 
fifteen years ago, and he had been there 
ever since, pulling a living out of a 
hole in the ground. First trip to the 
States in a whole lot of years. Hardly 
recognized where he was. Had to ask 
a fellow where the campus was. 

And Lawrence! He was mighty 
glad to know that old Pop had struck 
his gait out in Kansas right after gradua- 
tion, shipping steers to Chicago. Regu- 
lar cow-puncher. That wasn’t exactly 
the kind of a line Pop had promised to 
blossom out into when he was in 
college, was it? Well, well! Odd how 
it all came back toa fellow. Yes he 
had delivered a prize oration himself, 
on ‘‘The Altruistic Life’’ in college. 
Now he was a lawyer. To be sure, 
how a fellow’s early ideas of things 
change, seem to get lost in the shuffle. 
Tom Billings—? Why, they had voted 
him the most promising man in the 
class! They didn’t say! Clerking it in 
Chicago. Jack Who—? Oh, Eaton. 
No! ‘They didn’t mean to say that 
footless old Jack Eaton had turned out 
a College President! Why, Jack didn’t 
know a little bit in college. 

Meeting Talcott and Lawrence was 
so unexpectedly pleasant to Benson 
that he decided to stay over another 
train and see a little more of them. A 
few hours later at the office would still 
give him time to look over those papers 
in the case he had tried that morning. 
He and Talcott and Lawrence had been 
pretty close friends in college. They 
had a lot of things to talk over. They 
had lost all track of one another except 
through the class secretary’s records, 
which Benson had never opened. Now 
he wondered why he hadn’t. 

Yet for the class itself, of course, 
Benson cared very little. Meeting a 


few old friends was all right, but a 
whole lot of this class reunion business 
was mere sentiment. After a quiet 
lunch with Tubby and Pop he would 
go back to the City, as he had intended. 
Promiscuous reunions weren’t at all in 
his line. He didn’t care anything 
about the class. As for the college—it 
was even harder to work up any en- 
thusiasm over that. It was all new 
anyway, new buildings, new people. 
It wasn’t at all as it used to be. 

When he got out of the class meet- 
ing, which Talcott and Lawrence had 
got him into, Benson found himself 
shaking hands with a lot of men whose 
names came back to him astonishingly. 
There was Lyon, good old Jack Lyon, 
whom he roomed with in Senior year, 
and who had been his baseball captain; 
and Hopkins, who was teaching school 
somewhere up in Connecticut; and 
“*Col’’ Tom Johnson, who would rather 
fight than argue in college, and who 
was now a Congressman from Texas or 
Alabama, and on the deuce knew what 
important committees. 

And they all seemed to know him. 
One or two of them congratulated him 
on the way he had pulled through 
his last big case several years ago. They 
had read about it in the papers—way 
out in Arizona, one of them. 

It wasn’t at all what he had expected 
it would be—the class meeting. He 
had really been interested in it, and had 
made a speech. in three sentences—he 
had always had a knack at that—just 
the kind of a speech that he used to 
make at the Fence on special occasions 
or on no occasions at all. And all the 
men turned round in their seats and 
laughed uproariously, while Stuyvesant, 
on the platform, hammered for order. 
Except that all the men were older and 
more serious, and that some of them 
had gray hair on the temples, he could 
almost have imagined himself back in 
the old days again. Except, also, for 
the new recitation room and the o 
spaces that he saw out of Osborn Hall 
windows, where Atheneum and Old 
South used to stand. 

But it was like the old times, even 
then, and Benson found himself leaning 
back in his seatand laughing ‘‘ Yea-a-a!” 
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as he used to do, while Tubby Tal- 
cott made a speech which began with 
‘*Fellow classmates and Miners--!” and 
ended there, though he began it again 
three times, enthusiastically, ‘‘ Fellow 
classmates and Miners!’’ and was pulled 
down by Jack Lyon with ‘‘ That’s a 
blamed good speech, Tubby !”’ 

All these things had come sosuddenly, 
and he had been drawn back into the 
old days so gradually, in spite of his 
decision to the contrary, that he was not 
at all surprised to find that he had for- 
gotten to look up the New York trains 
at the Graduates’ Club, but that instead 
he was going to the ball game with his 
class 


Not that he cared about the game, or 
whether Yale won or not—but it was 
mighty pleasant talking with the fel- 
lows. Some of them hadn’t seemed to 
change a bit since college, and they 
all had a lot of interesting things to say 
about themselves, some of which were 
not at all what he had prophesied. 

If he had been astonished before that 
day he was even more astonished now, 
when he got to the Field and saw 
streams of people with blue and crim- 
son flags packing the long, low grand 
stand and overflowing into the bleach- 
ers on either side. He had thought that 
the old enthusiasm of his day must be 
out of date. Yet on allsides of him he 
could see graduates, who were even 
older than himself, doing just the same 
kind of things they used to do when he 
was an undergraduate, and he had 
watched them amusedly from third base. 

The din of cheers and blare of bands 
rolled in continuous volume across the 
diamond. The younger classes cheered 
uproariously whenever they passed the 
grand stand in white-suited columns 
with their bands at their head, and saw 
the class banners of the older men, his 
amongst them. 

“Ray! Ray! 
eight !’’ 

That was his class cheering in return, 
with Tubby Talcott standing up and 
leading, hat in air, while the younger 
fellows—they seemed like boys, though 
they were back for their Triennial— 
‘*Vea-a-a’d”’ again, nodding and laugh- 
ing good-naturedly. Each time he stood 


Ray! Ninety- 


up and cheered and waved his hat with 
the rest. This was great. He could 
feel that way now about his class for the 
first time that day, even if he couldn’t 
care so much about the college. He 
hadn’t enjoyed anything like this since 
he was an undergraduate. Those young- 
sters had the right spirit. But then— 
he wasn’t so very old himself—of course 
not. Eighty-one was only twenty years 
out of college. They weren’t dead ones 
yet. - Not by any means. 

‘“‘Ray! Ray! Ray! Eighty-one!” 

That was the way to show them. 

They were in the midst of the game 
before Benson could really get his bear- 
ings. Out there on the diamond they 
were going out in one, two, three 
order, both sides jogging to their posi- 
tions, hitting hard, slamming the ball 
to first, trotting in again, like clock- 
work. Every minute or so a ripping 
cheer went up from some section of the 
stand at a fast play, swelled into a roar, 
and subsided again, while between the 
innings the bands blared along the 
bleachers. 

Behind him, and next toa group of 
older graduates, he could see Reed, the 
man who controlled the transportation 
of two States, standing up as his boy 
went to the bat and cheering with a 
dozen or more gray-haired men beside 
him, several of whom Benson had rec- 
ognized that morning. It was a feeble, 
cracked kind of a cheer, not at all like 
the staccato explosions that were going 
up from the bleachers, full of younger 
alumni over by first base, who were be- 
ing led by a tall young man in front, 
beating time with his cane in frantic 
unison with the other cheering leaders, 
and calling out :— 

‘Everybody up! Long cheer for 
Yale now, with ‘Reed’ on the end of 
it!”’ 

“That Harvard pitcher is a star,’”’ 
Lyon was saying, between strikes. ‘‘ If 
we win we tie ’em, and play it off in 
New York. We've got to win this 
game !”’ 

Benson, sitting next to him, smiled 
at his enthusiasm. It was just like 
good old Jack Lyon to get so excited 
over a college ball game. He couldn't 
feel that way about it himself. It 
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wasn’t such a calamity if Yale did lose. 
A ball game wasn’t of such account as 
that. They couldn’t take everything— 
Crack! It was the first hit of the 
game. The Yale center fielder was 
running hard, looking up over his 
shoulder at the rising ball, the Harvard 
stands were on their feet, yelling, it 
was a sure three bagger. Benson half 
rose in his seat. ‘‘ Get it! Get—that 
—ball!’’ he shouted. Lyon was up 
too, yelling. So were lots of other 
men. ‘The Harvard runner was racing 
past second base, his eyes on the Yale 
fielder. He was half way down toward 
third. Benson, catching his breath, 
saw the center fielder stoop, stop, turn, 
throw, and little Reed scramble back- 


wards to his base, reach out low and g 
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lunge forward on the sliding runner. 
‘*Out /’’ said the umpire, running past 
the base, breathlessly. 

‘“Yea-a-a !’’ a roar of shouts was go- 
ing up everywhere from the Yale stands. 
Blue flags flushed the grand stand, 
where people were standing up and 
shouting ‘‘ Reed!’’ Benson yelled with 
the rest. That was the way to play. 
That was something like. A moment 
before it was like any game that you 
pay fifty cents to see and forget at 
dinner. But now it wasn’t that kind 
of a game atall. Suddenly, all at once, 
just when Reed was stretched out for 
that catch, he had felt the old thrill, 
the old joyous thrill of jumping to his 
position while the ball sailed clean 
and straight from a distant fielder, 
and the crowds cheered, and you 
held your breath with the runner 
sliding under your feet for the base. 
Yea-a-a! Did Lyon see that! That 
center fielder was a wonder. He had 
caught that Harvard runner three 
feet off third base. 

This was so new and strange a 
sensation to Benson that he was on 
his feet and cheering again, before 
he really under- 
stood anything 
about it. And 
when the Har- 
vard crowds 
cheered too, im- 
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Hundreds of other men were yelling too:-—' Throw it to first.” 
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mediately afterwards, he found himself 
wondering how he would feel if Har- 
vard won, they had come so near scor- 
ing the time that Reed had caught 
that ball. But that wouldn’t happen. 
Five, six, seven innings had passed 
and Yale was holding them down, just 
as they used to do in his day. It was 1 
to o in Yale’s favor. 

He laughed, boyishly, with Lyon. 
Let’s see, he was saying, excitedly, 
they played three years together on 
that team, didn’t they! Lyon pitched 
and he played third base. Did he re- 
member how they licked the stuffing 
out of the crimson team three games 
running in his Senior year? (Yea-a-a! 
That was a corking throw to second 
the Yale catcher had just got in.) 
Those were days! Did Lyon remem- 
ber how he mowed down six Harvard 
batters in succession? And did he re- 
member himself when he made that 
home run in the ninth with three on 
bases ? Well, he guessed he did. (Har- 
vard out again and the end of the 
eighth! That was playing.) How the 
college cheered the nine that night at 
the Fence. (By George, that hit was a 
corker, just the kind he used to make 
himself. What—! well—! Yale re- 
tired again and the beginning of the 


ninth.) That hit of his—? ran the 
score up to 23 didn’t it? It was the 
third ball pitched that he pasted clear 
out beyond the carriages. He remem- 
bered it distinctly. Caught it on the 
end of the bat too. 

One to nothing and the ninth. The 
grand stands were rustling expectantly, 
‘All Yale has to do now is to hold 
them,’’ Lyon was saying, enthusiasti- 
cally, ‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ That Yale short- 
stop could be depended on. Benson 
had jumped to his feet at the smashing 
grounder. ‘‘Yea-a-a!’’ again. The 
Yale stands were cheering, the leaders 
in front swinging from side to side, 
then shaking their canes at the stands, 
bringing out quick, rattling ‘‘ Brek-ek- 
ek-ek’s.’? One more out and the game 
was won. Benson, laughing happily 
with Lyon, was starting to his feet with 
everybody else. Above the uproar of 
Yale cheers he could hear a chanting 
‘“‘Har-vard! Harvard!” It grew 
louder and louder. The Harvard stands, 
with two men out and their last man at 
the bat, wereon their feet, appealing: 

‘* Brace up, Harvard !”’ 

The Harvard batsmen, three of them, 
were running out to the plate. One of 
them, leaning forward in the batter’s 
box, was swinging his bat up and down, 


Reed, turning, hesitated, and then threw wild home. 
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up and down, slowly, in front of him. 

‘‘ Har-vard !"’ 

The batter was at first. Before Ben- 
son knew what had really happened 
another man had taken his place, while 
the crimson stands roared with cheers. 
A Harvard brace in the ninth! ‘‘ Hold 
’em, Yale! Hold ’em!’’ he was shout- 
ing, excitedly. A rattling liner over 
second base and a man was on third. 
Two out and two on bases. Why—a 
moment before and Yale—. A Har- 
vard batter was running out from the 
bench, turning to take his captain’s 
orders. Scores of Harvard fellows 
were dropping down from the grand 
stand, dancing in front of the bench. 
Their cheers were drowning out the 
Yale leaders. Benson, on his feet, was 
watching the batter closely. The Yale 
team was standing tense, each man 
bending over, rubbing his glove. Reed, 
on third, his eyes fixed on the batter, 
was turning round to watch the man 
dancing behind him off third base. 
Benson, watching the scene eagerly, 
was back on the team now, in that cru- 
cial moment, twenty years back in his 
own life at the time when he, too, wore 
his college letters on his breast, and ran 
in for a hit and slammed the ball io first 
and got back to third in time to cover 
the return. He seemed to be himself 
out there on third, watching the crim- 
son batter, who stood braced at the 
plate, his eyes shifting from the pitcher 
to his own man ‘creeping nervously 
down toward home. 

Smash! Benson was on his feet with 
Reed, who, catching the sizzling 
grounder on the bound high over his 
head, was running in, following the 
runner from third who was racing 
home, and watching the batter, who 
was almost at first. 

‘¢ Throw it 49me—throw—that —ball 
—home !’ he yelled, excitedly. 

Up behind him hundreds of other 
men were yelling, too :— 

‘« Throw it to first !’’ 

Reed, turning, hesitated, lost his cap- 
tain’s orders in the uproar of shouts, 
and then threw wild home. Before 
Benson knew what had happened two 
Harvard men had dashed across the 
plate, and the air rang with :— 


‘“* Har-vard ! Har- 
vara I? 

The Yale stands were silent, staring 
out at the dancing crimson crowds. 
Harvard flags flashed everywhere. Ben- 
son hardly heard Lyon saying, huskily, 
‘* If Reed had only thrown that ball !’’ 
If it had been Jack— 

But Yale wasn’t beaten yet. Not by 
any means. Even now the grand stand 
was echoing with cheers. Yale could 
win. Harvard was only one run to the 
good. Benson, joining in the cheers, 
never knew before what that meant to 
him. Jack Lyon, next to him, was 
slapping Tubby Talcott on the back, 
who was cheering too. 

‘‘Yea-a-al’’ The Yale captain was 
on first with a rattling hit through the 
Harvard shortstop. He stole second 
on the pitch. The Vale stands were 
storming with cheers. That was the 
way to doit! None out and a man on 
second. Another mansafe! A fumble 
by the Harvard captain and the bases 
were full. Benson, breaking off in the 
middle of a ‘‘ Brek-ek-ek-ek !’’ was say- 
ing to Lyon happily: ‘‘ Two to one in 
their favor, but we’ve got ’em!’’ Olcott 
was answering: ‘‘ A hit now means two 
runs.’’ 

‘‘One strike—two  strikes—three 
strikes—out !’’ said the umpire. A rip- 
ping cheer shot up from the Harvard 
stands that had been suddenly silent. 
The Yale batter threw his bat angrily 
on the grass as he went to the bench. 

“Hit it! Hit—that—ball!’? men 
were shouting. 

‘‘One ball—one strike—two strikes 
—three strikes—out !” said the umpire 
again, shortly. 

‘* Har-vard! Har-vard|’’ 

A hit meant the game. It was two 
to one in Harvard’s favor. 

‘Reed! Reed! Reed!?’ 

His jaw set, his musclestense, his face 
strained, Reed stood at the plate, swing- 
ing forward slowly, his eyes on the 
crimson pitcher. He had given Har- 
vard those two runs. Now he meant 
to make them up. A Yale coacher 
was running to third, calling out to 
the man on third, ‘‘ Steady now, hard 
on the hit!’ The Harvard team, 
crouching—on their toes, were watching 


Har-vard ! 
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the pitcher, his arm over his head, 
measuring the man at the plate. He 
was lifting one foot off the ground, 
twisting the ball in his fingers, bringing 
his arm back with a jerk, letting the 
ball fly to the plate— 

Like a shot Reed met the ball with a 
crashing hit and was off for first. Ben- 
son, his hat in air, was yelling ‘‘ Reed !’’ 
with the rest. Yea-a-a! The second 
baseman had fumbled it. The Yale 
captain was racing home. A second 
more and Yale would tie the score. To 
Benson, watching, it seemed an age be- 
fore the second baseman jumped for- 
ward, picked up the ball, threw it to 
first. ‘‘ Yea-a-a ! Safe!’’ A wave of blue 
dashed up over the stands. A crim- 
son riot followed it. The Harvard first 
baseman, leaning far forward, fell as 
he caught the ball, but his foot still 
touched the base. 

‘*Qut!”’ said the umpire running up. 

‘* What !’’ cried a dozen Yale players, 
rushing out from the bench. 

‘“Qut ’’ said the umpire shortly. 

Benson, staring out at Reed, rigid 
and white on first, could hardly believe 
his ears. ‘‘ Out!—why ’’—a crashing 
cheer broke from the Harvard stands, 


men with crimson flags were piling 
down from the seats, dancing, patting 
the baseman on the back. Up in the 
grand stand Reed, the railroad presi- 
dent, was staring blankly out on the 
scene before him, all alone, his cane 
still where he had raised it when his 
boy had made that hit. 

Out ! and Harvard had won. 

‘« Brek-ek-ek-ek, coax-coax !”’ 

Benson was up on his seat, leading, at 
the same time with a hundred others. 

“Yale !”’ 

A group of men, shouldering their 
way out past him in the crowd, looked 
up smilingly. 

‘““Next year we win’’ said a voice 
that Benson knew. ‘‘ That young Ben- 
son up at Andover is coming down to 
pitch. ‘They say he’s a corker.”’ 

Benson, ’81, turned quickly, a thrill 
runningthrough him. What was that? 
They wanted Jack at Yale, did they? 
His university wanted him ! 

‘‘ That so, Ben ?’’ Lyon and Tubby 
Talcott were saying. 

‘““Why, yes,’’ said Benson smiling at 
Atherton in the crowd. ‘‘Jack’s coming 
down to Yale next year. He never 


thought of going anywhere else.’’ 
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past therolling wheat fields of the 

Canadian North-West into the 
endless reaches of the ranching lands 
where lonely houses stand against the 
offing solitary as sails at sea, civilization 
seems to be receding farther and farther 
rearward. 

Northward, the browned hills and 
deep-cut ravines full of what the white 
man calls ‘‘sloughs,’’ the Indian ‘‘sky 
colored water,’’ billow over the sky- 
line, a heaving sea of prairie. In that 
direction, you know the outermost 
limit of these fenceless fields must be 
the Arctic Circle. Southward, is the 
same sweep of hill and valley; and you 
know in this direction there is an imagin- 
ary line called the Boundary. Between, 
zigzagging across the sloughs, wriggl- 
ing link by link like a measuring worm 
around the ravines, is the dwarfed form 
of the crawling train. As the train 
rushes past, a blind owl flops up 
stupidly from the stone crest of some 
hill. With an eye to the manceuvres 
of the owl, buzzards and eagles are lilt- 
ing overhead in a sort of dreary enjoy- 
ment of desolation. At the sandy end 
of the sloughs, cranes are stretching 
their long necks. Coyotes skulk under 
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shelter of cliffs the same color as their 
own hide. Badgers hulk clumsily 
among the gopher mounds; and the 
traveler will be a very blind observer, 
indeed, if he does not catch a glimpse 
of a red fox loping over the prairie. 
The Indian encampments with blank- 
eted braves and red-skirted squaws 
lounging against the white tepees only 
increase the impression of utterly primi- 
tive wilds. Civilization has receded so 
far behind that it has dropped over that 
rearward horizon altogether. 

And yet it is well known that any- 
one—man or woman, tenderfoot or old 
timer—can travel through these wilds 
from the Boundary to the Arctic in 
perfect safety from all harm except the 
elements. Of that, too, the traveler 
can see proof in some rancher’s daugh- 
ter, wind-blown and full of life, reining 
up her pony to let the train go past. 
She has ridden ten, fifteen, perhaps 
twenty miles from the ranch house on 
the far offing. She has come alone and 
will go back alone, and is safer than 
if she were in the thick of a populous 
city. Such conditions in the early 
settlement of a region populated by a 
hundred thousand savages, are without 
a parallel in the history of this conti- 
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nent. In Quebec and New England, 
in Ohio and Arizona and Mexico and 
Minnesota, every forward step of settle- 
ment has been marked by bloodshed 
and massacres that are untellable in 
horror. 

Even as the traveler asks himself 
the reason of the difference, there looms 
up the living explanation: a solitary 
horseman, white helmet, white gaunt- 
lets, red coat and gold braid, black 
trousers with yellow stripes, riding 
boots and, perhaps, a carbine. On he 
swings, over the prairie, at the loping 
gait of all plains horses, erect as a 
British cavalryman, but unlike the 
English rider never leaving the leather, 
sitting tight, a part of his horse, in 
harmony with its every motion so that 
there is no jar, exactly as the cowboy 
rides. Presently he stops, still as a 
statue. A flash of light burns in the 
sky above his head—he is off, galloping 
in the opposite direction. He is on 
patrol; and the scout, whose beat is 
next to his, has heliographed some 
signal so that the two are scouring the 
prairie, ten, twenty, thirty miles apart, 
on the lookout for some desperado 
heading into the country, for some 
horse thief, or ‘‘ calf-rustler,’’ or smug- 
gler of illicit wares to the Indians. 
Next to the second patrol may bea 
third, next to the third a fourth, so 
that a line of prairie two hundred miles 
wide is being patrolled as thoroughly as 
if there were police stationed at every 
five miles. ‘This mobile force, sent out 
in detachments of one, two, three, 
seldom more than four, trained to inde- 
pendent action and self-reliance, always 
on the move to prevent rather than to 
punish crime, is the secret of the safety 
that has. prevailed in the North-West 
Territories since that country was taken 
over from the fur companies. 


THE MISSOURI SMUGGLERS. 


It was in the early seventies that the 
monopoly of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany ceased and the Dominion Govern- 
ment took over judicial rights in all 
that vast territory which lies like an 
American Russia between the Bound- 
ary and the North Pole. The ending 
of the monopoly was the signal for an 


inrush of adventurers. Gamblers, smug- 
glers, criminals of every stripe, struck 
across from the Missouri into the Cana- 
dian territory at the foothills of the 
Rockies., Without a white population, 
these riffraff adventurers could not ply 
their usual ‘‘ wide-open ’’ traffic. The 
only way to wealth was by the fur trade; 
and the easiest way to obtain the furs 
was by smuggling whiskey into the 
country in small quantities, diluting 
this and trading it to the natives for 
pelts. Chances of interference were 
nil, for the Canadian Government was 
thousands of miles distant without 
either telegraph or railway connection. 
But the game was not without its 
dangers. The country at the foothills 
was inhabited by the Confederacy of the 
Blackfeet—Bloods, Piegans and Black- 
feet-—‘‘tigers of the prairie’’ when 
sober, and worse than tigers when 
drunk. The Missouri whiskey smug- 
glers found they must either organize 
for defense or pay for their fun by being 
exterminated. How many whites were 
massacred in these drinking frays will 
never be known; but all about Old 
Man’s River and Fort Macleod are 
gruesome landmarks known as the 
places where such and such parties 
were destroyed in the seventies. 

The upshot was that the Missouri 
smugglers emulated the old fur trad- 
ers and built themselves permanent 
forts; Robbers’ Roost, Stand Off, 
Freeze Out, and most famous of all 
Whoop-Her-Up, whose name for re- 
spectability’s sake has recently been 
changed to ‘‘ Whoo-Pup,”’ with an in- 
nocent suggestiveness of some poetic 
Indian title. Whoop-Up—as it was 
known to plainsmen-—-was palisaded 
and loop-holed for musketry, with 
bastions and cannon and an alarm bell. 
The fortifications of this place alone, it 
is said, cost $12,000, and it at once 
became the metropolis of the whiskey 
smugglers. Henceforth, only a few 
Indians were allowed inside the fort at 
a time, the rest being served through 
the loop holes. 

But the Blackfeet, who loved a man- 
hunt better than a buffalo hunt, were 
not to be balked. The trail by which 
the whiskey smugglers came from Fort 
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Benton zigzagged over the rolling prai- 
rie mainly following the bottoms of the 
precipitous coulees and ravines for a 
distance of two hundred miles to Whoop- 
Up. Heavy wagons with canvas tops 
and yokes of fifteen and twenty oxen 
drew the freight of liquor through the 
devious passes that connected ravine 
with ravine. The Blackfeet are prob- 
ably the best horsemen in the world. 
There were places where the defiles 
were exceptionally narrow, where the 
wagons got mired, where oxen and 
freight had to be rafted across rain- 
swollen sloughs. With a yelling of in- 


were nanied and regulations drawn up, 
after which the demoralizing trade went 
on merrily for the smugglers, but to the 
utter degradation of the natives. 


CREATING A MOUNTED POLICE. 


Protests from the fur company defraud- 
ed of lawful trade, and petitions from the 
missionaries, called the attention of the 
Dominion Government to the outrage- 
ous state of affairs at the foothills of the 
Rockies. An act was passed for the 
formation of a mounted constabulary. 
The spice of danger, deviltry and ad- 
venture in the duties of the new force 


Morning drill of the mounted police stationed at Regina, North-West Territory. A typical division of the 
thousand men who keep the peace in 500,000 square miles of country. 


carnate fiends that would have stam- 
peded more sober brutes than oxen 
drawing kegs of whiskey, down swooped 
the Blackfeet at just these hard spots. 
Sometimes the raids took place at night, 
when tethers would be cut and the oxen 
stampeded with the bellowing of a 
frightened buffalo herd. If the smug- 
glers made a stand there was a fight. 
If they drew off, the savages captured 
the booty, and there was also a fight; 
but in this case the victims were the In- 
dians killed in their own drunken brawls. 
Then the smugglers organized their 
famous Spitzi Cavalry to escort the 
freighters and defend the fort. Officers 


appealed tothe popular mind. Men of 
all ranks tumbled over each other in 
their eagerness to enlist. Sons of lords, 
generals and famous novelists enrolled 
shoulder to shoulder with cashiered 
‘«’Tommies ’’ and Indian scouts; and, 
curiously enough, the Mounted Police 
retain the same heterogeneous elements 
to-day as when the first enlistment took 
place. Three hundred men were en- 
rolled and drilled ; and in July, 1874, 
the Mounted Police began their famous 
march of two thousand miles across the 
prairie to the foothills, two divisions 
striking off northward, one only com- 
ing to Old Man’s River, the smugglers’ 
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stronghold, where Colonel Macleod at 
once marked off the square for a fort on 
an island in the river. Cottonwood 
logs were daubed with mud, white- 
washed outside and lined with factory 
cotton inside. Then a British flag was 
hoisted in opposition to the smugglers’ 
regime. 

Here, then, was a handful of men 
surrounded by a confederacy of Indi- 
ans noted for their aggressive ferocity. 
Not a day’s ride distant was a fort much 
stronger than that of the Mounted Police, 
with cannon, abundance of ammunition 
and provisions, and four times as many 


The band of the mounted police. 


The only peaceful body in one of the most active fighting organizations 
Z id. 


their visit marked the beginning of a 
friendship between the Mounted Police 
and the Indians that has lasted to the 
present day. 

The smugglers were too wary to call 
down attack from the entire Mounted 
Police force by attempting armed resist- 
ance. They played the well-known 
games of smugglers the world over. 
Whoop-Up lay in the bottom of a deep 
ravine. On one side was a defile 
through the hills named ‘‘ Slide-In.’’ 
On the other side was a narrow pass 
called ‘‘Slide-Out.’’ When the red- 
coats rode clanking through ‘‘ Slide-In’’ 


in the world, 


outlaws as there were police. Inside 
the smugglers’ stockades was whiskey 
enough to win the whole Blackfeet 
Confederacy as allies for the traders. 
The first thing was to secure the friend- 
ship of the Indians. Colonel Macleod 
invited the chiefs to the new fort. They 
were f€éted by the police, given exhibi- 
tions of military skill, and shown the 
cannon. Pointing out a tree more than 
a mile away, the colonel bade the chiefs 
watch it. The next instant a cannon 
ball tore it up by the roots. ‘That was 
a better shot than the old mortar over 
at the smugglers’ fort could make. The 
Blackfeet were greatly impressed ; and 


the smugglers quietly slipped away 
through ‘‘ Slide-Out.’ Patrols scoured 
the boundary line to the south. Scouts 
dressed in civilian clothes haunted the 
south side of the line and sent word for 
the patrols to look out for bands of 
smugglers nearing the boundary along 
the Benton trail; but instead of smug- 
glers, behold four priests with their per- 
sonal belongings on a train of pack 
mules to the fore! But the men who 
entered ‘‘Slide-In,’’ dressed in black 
robes, left ‘‘ Slide-Out’’ in the buckskin 
regimentals of frontiersmen. The police, 
of course, exercised the right to search 
the incoming freight of the ox trains 


A group of scouts attached to the North-West mounted police. WU'hite men and Indians work together 
in harmony under the same strict discipline. 
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for dutiable goods ; ana without going 
into details in each case, it may be 
stated that liquor was found in every 
imaginable disguise—in piano boxes, in 
stoves, in barrels of coal oil, in bags 
of flour, inside the yellow rim of a 
cheese, yes, and to be perfectly explicit, 
inside what were ostensibly hymn books 
and coffins. The most common form 
of smuggling liquor to the Indians then, 
as it is to-day, was in bottles labeled 
‘‘ Perfume,’’ ‘‘ Painkiller,’’ ‘‘ Ginger,”’ 
“« Medicine.” 

The smugglers were on the most 
friendly terms with the police, and fre- 
quented Fort Macleod just as the police 
frequented Whoop-Up; and sometimes 
surprising discoveries were made during 
these friendly visits. The story is told 
of an officer absently poking his cane 
in the ground as he stood talking to an 
old trader in front of the man’s store. 
What the sensations of the trader were 
when the officer’s cane suddenly clicked 
against the iron hoop of a buried barrel 
one may guess. An excavation in front 
of that store resulted in the spilling of 
several kegs of liquor. The complete 
gamut of smugglers’ wiles had soon 
been exhausted by police vigilance. 
Spilt liquor was poor profit. Ina few 
years the smugglers had either quietly 
withdrawn from the country or taken 
up more lawful methods of barter. In 
a force so promiscuously recruited as 
the Mounted Police, there were sure to 
be backsliders. To them the whiskey 
traffic offered irresistable temptation. 
It was so easy to drain the kegs and fill 
them with water before reporting at 
headquarters that they had been confis- 
cated and smashed. 


THREE HUNDRED MEN TO GUARD AN 
EMPIRE. 


Such was the origin of the North- 
West Mounted Police force sent to 
patrol and maintain law in a region 
larger than all the states of the Ameri- 
can Union west of the Mississippi. So 
excellent was the work of the force 
that when settlement came in, people 
preferred the services of the Mounted 
Police to a local constabulary. The 
first enlistment of 300 was increased to 
500 during the construction of the 


railway, and to 1,000 during the Half- 
Breed Rebellion of 1885. 

The end of open whiskey traffic 
did not mean that smuggling had en- 
tirely ceased. In those days, liquor 
was not only forbidden for the Indians, 
but prohibited to white men through- 
out the entire Tegritories, except by 
special government permit for small 
quantities. The duty of watching all 
incoming freight, whether by pack 
train or ox-cart or railway, fell to the 
police. The most likely avenue of 
illicit trade was, of course, along the 
Boundary, an imaginary line 1,800 
miles long with absolutely no settle- 
ment at its western end. The deep 
gullies and rolling hills offered count- 
less hiding places for smugglers. Only 
the most vigilant patrolling of the 
Boundary could check the traffic. In 
summer time, with a good horse under 
him and frequent relays, this was 
pleasant enough for a scout; but when 
winter came with blinding blizzards 
on fenceless prairies and a tempera- 
ture that froze the mercury at forty- 
five below zero, there was work to test 
the mettle of heroes. 

Not long after Fort Macleod was 
established, urgent occasion arose to 
send a dispatch to a distant post in 
the south, warning the officer to be 
on the lookout for an incoming des- 
perado. The thermometer stood at 
thirty-five below zero. It was night ; 
and the north wind was humming with 
that peculiar half growl, half croon, 
which, every westerner knows, foretellsa 
blizzard. To delay until the storm 
had passed would let a criminal, 
hunted for months, slip through the 
patrols. And then, the policeman’s 
first consideration is duty, mot the 
preservation of his own life. The ques- 
tion was—who was the best man to 
go. A scout of Indian blood would be 
the most likely to get through astorm 
without losing his way ; for the native 
rider ‘‘travels by the wind,’’ that is, 
when the white darkness of snow and 
tempest wipes out all points of the com- 
pass, the Indian, like the moist-nosed 
moose, gets the feel of the wind on his 
face, knows which direction the wind 
was coming from when the sun disap- 


peared, and so gains the points of his 
compass. Under no conditions what- 
ever will a good Indian scout loose his 
way; but then, undernocondition what- 
ever can a scout of Indian blood be 
tempted to set out when a storm is 
brewing. On the other hand, it was 
not wise to tempt desertion in a land 
2,000 miles from fresh recruits, by de- 
manding impossible tasks of men who 
could as. easily ride south over the 
Boundary and be free, as to a distant 
police post in the teeth of a storm. 

The choice fell on a young man from 
a home of luxury in an eastern city. 
He was light, wiry, a swift rider, a 
splendid pathfinder and one of the most 
trusted scouts. There was not yet 
much snow; so he set out on horse- 
back with snow shoes strapped to his 
knapsack. The storm did not break 
for some hours ; and it was hoped that 
he had reached the police post. A 
week passed. He did not return. A 
second messenger was sent. The first 
had never reached his destination. 
When spring came, thawing the snow, 
no sign of horse or rider was found on 
the prairie. It was commonly thought 
that one more name must be added to 
the black list of deserters. But by 
chance, a detachment set out for the 
north. The bones of a saddled horse 
were found on the lee side ofa cliff. 
That disproved the scout’s desertion ; 
for why would a deserter travel north ? 
Then it was remembered that the wind 
had veered completely from north-east 
to south-east; and the rider, knowing 


that the wind should be on his back, 
had turned north. The body was found 
on the bank ofariver. His horse had 
evidently given out; and the brave 
fellow had pressed on till theriver bank 
told him that he was off the trail. Then 
the long frost sleep had claimed him. 
Almost as unfortunate was another 
scout sent with a despatch to one of the 
smaller outposts. It was towards 
spring, when the mid-day sun thaws 
the surface of the snow and the night 
frosts harden the melted crusts to a 
glare of ice as dazzlingly bright as the 
blinding flash of sunlight from polished 
steel. The thaw had crusted over the 
trail, and the scout had to keep a sharp 
eye on the way not to lose the path alto- 
gether. Suddenly the mid-day sun de- 
veloped extraordinary hues. Magenta, 
purple and black patches began to dance 
on the snow alternately with wheels and 
rockets of cheese-colored fire. Then 
the light went black altogether, though 
the man knew that it was broad day. 
He had become snow-blind. ‘The only 
thing was to give his horse the bit. The 
horse stood stock still. By that he knew 
that he had lost the trail altogether, or 
the broncho would have followed any 
visible path. He wheeled the horse 
about. It still refused to goon; and 
then the man inferred that the crust of 
ice had been so hard that the horse 
could not follow back the way it had 
come. That night the trooper slept 
under saddle blankets, with the faithfnl 
horse standing sentry. For five days 
the policeman wandered blindly over 
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the prairie losing all count of time, eat- 
ing snow to quench his thirst and 
sleeping in the holes that the broncho 
had pawed through the ice-crust to the 
under grass. The trooper was now too 
weak to mount and keep thesaddle. As 
-a last hope the thought struck him that 
if he unsaddled his horse and turned it 
loose it might find its way back to the 
fort and so notify his friends that he 
was lost. Hedid this ; but the faithful 
creature refused to leave the man lying 
on the snow, and stood over him in 
spite of all his efforts to drive it off. 
The pathetic scene enacted between 
these two, the blind and half-dead man 
and the affectionate horse well able to 
look after itself, can better be imagined 
than described. On the sixth day the 
mail-carrier found the pair. The trooper 
was severely frozen; but rider and horse 
lived to see many another day’s service. 
Sometimes the outlaw who is leading 
the scouts these perilous races fares 
worse than the Mounted Police. One 
long vigil for a criminal heading from 
Montana to the Canadian boundary 
ended in the patrol espying a black 
form writhing helplessly on the snow. 
The refugee was picked up snow-blind 
and so badly frozen that his hands and 
feet had to be amputated. He was 
cared for in the hospital of the barracks 
till relatives came and took him away, 
the police deciding that he had suffered 
sufficient punishment. 


THE POLICE IN WAR. 


It is not surprising that men who had 
served such an apprenticeship at scout- 
ing should have distinguished them- 
selves at the Half-Breed Rebellion. 
Some of the scouts who attached them- 
selves to the force at that time were 
guilty of acts that must always bring 
the blush of shame to the white man; 
but these were recruits picked up tem- 
porarily for special service, and their 
provocation was great. For instance, 
one of the regular police under Inspec- 
tor Dickens, son of Charles Dickens 
the novelist, was attacked by a mounted 
Indian. Just as the trooper turned to 
face his assailant the Indian’s horse 
stumbled, throwing the rider to the 
ground. The white man’s hand was on 


the trigger of his weapon ; but toshoot 
a fallen foe would not be true to the tra- 
ditional code of police honor. A mo- 
ment later the enraged redskin had 
leaped to his feet and the policeman 
fell, shot through the heart. At another 
time the police scouts came suddenly 
on the mutilated bodies of two com- 
rades. Not satisfied with laving their 
hands in the blood of the slain, accord- 
ing to the savage superstition that such 
an act imparts bravery, the squaws had 
defiantly stuck the hearts of the dead 
on poles directly across the path of the 
advancing scouts. These acts should 
be remembered when stories are told of 
Indians found scalped. 

As the troops approached one be- 
leagured post, where’ twenty-five 
Mounted Police were defending 500 
refugees, half of whom were suspected 
to be in sympathy with the rebels, the 
scouts were sent forward under cover 
of night to ascertain the state of as- 
sailants outsidethe post. Thechief scout 
was famous for his daring ; and leav- 
ing horses to the rear scattered his com- 
panions in a semi-circle and gradually 
approached inside the Indian lines. 
When they were in the thick of the rebels 
a fire broke out in the village, lighting 
up the night. Thescout dropped to hid- 
ing in some long grass, where by the light 
of the fire he could watch what the In- 
dians were doing. Creeping forward, 
he was peering through the grass when 
an Indian voice grunted out a cough 
directly in his ear, and the scout found 
himself cheek by jowl with a tawny- 
skinned tatterdemalion, who evidently 
mistook the policeman for a fellow rebel. 
Exactly what conversation took place 
between the two is not related ; but the 
scout did not enlighten the Indian as to 
the error, and as soon as opportunity 
offered slipped back among the grasses 
and fired the shot that was to be the 
signal for the troops. 


DEALING WITH INDIAN CRIMINALS. 


The same swift, decisive self-reliance 
has characterized all the dealings of the 
Mounted Police with the Indians. In 
those days the prison where criminals 
from the Territories were confined was 
at Winnipeg, 2,000 miles by pack trail 
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from the outermost police posts. To 
have kept a horse thief at the scene of 
his action in a reserve of several thou- 
sand Indians, with only a defense of 
twenty or thirty policemen, would have 
invited disaster. In one case, scouts 
discovered that the Blackfeet were plan- 
ning to rescue their brave as he was 
being driven across the plains. <A de- 
tachment of police rode away east w7th- 
out the prisoner. Quietly, another de- 
tachment left at night and also rode 
away to the east. Finally ‘a third de- 
tachment 7v7¢/ the prisoner slipped out 
from Fort Macleod at midnight. The 
first two companies had spread them- 
selves out in a patrol with relays of 
fresh horses for the entire distance be- 
tween Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh, 
which was the next eastern fort. Only 
stopping long enough to hitch fresh 
teams to the wagons, the escort had 
dashed across 300 miles to Fort Walsh 
before the Blackfeet knew that their 
warrior had been carried off. 

. Latterly the duties of the Mounted 
Police have been of a more peaceful 
nature, for the most part those of a mo- 
bile constabulary. These duties cover a 
region 1,000 miles wide, 500 miles from 
north to south. Boundary patrols are 
still maintained to intercept the horse 
thief who drives aranch band across the 
line to be quickly sold; and on the 
Boundary patrol the police annually 
travel more than a million miles. The 
‘‘rustler,’’ who appropriates unbranded 
animals for his own herds, must also be 
watched, traced and punished. Prairie 
fires that might sweep away the year’s 
food for the herds must be guarded and 
checked. Foreign settlers who know 


neither the laws nor the climate of the 
country must be advised and frequently 
helped. Gold seekers pouring into the 
frozen north are under surveillance too. 
All these duties distribute the seventy- 
nine odd detachments of police from the 
International Boundary to the very 
gates of the Arctics in the Yukon. 

Listening to the conversation of the 
Mounted Police, as one encounters them 
every where in the North-West, in the 
red coat and white helmet of dress 
parade or the sombrero and khaki of 
scouting costume, it is distinctly evi- 
dent that they are men of a different 
stripe from the Tommy Atkins of 
the British regulars. The Mounted 
Policeman is a /ead, not an auto- 
maton nor a flunkey. This was curi- 
ously illustrated during the visit of 
the Duke of York to the Territories 
last year. As the royal train drew in 
to one of the frontier towns, two liveried 
outrunners dashed breathlessly to the 
platform, shouting excitedly for the 
police ‘‘to get out the royal horses.” 
The troopers of the university type 
smiled and said nothing; but one of 
the frontiersmen in khaki frowned and 
took a bite of chewing tobacco. 

The two little men in royal livery be- 
came apoplectic. 

“* Don’t you men hear ?--Get out the 
horses !—Who’s going to get out the 
horses ?”’ 

The trooper in khaki again calmly 
took consolation for the insult from 
his tobacco. ‘‘ Have some ?—No ?— 
Horses? Did you say horses ?—Well 
—don’t burst your buttons—What do 
you think you are for ?—Get ’em out 
yourself.’’ 


Indian scouts, 
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From the dun Missouri’s breast, 
It has tossed the grass of the council hill 
And wakened the flames on its crest. 


The flames of the sentry fires bright, 
Ablaze on the prairie’s pale 

Where sixty men of the Frontier Corps 
Are guarding the government trail. 


A rattle of hoofs from the northern hills, 
A steed with a sweat-wrung hide, 

And Olaf Draim, of the Peska claim, 
Swings off at the captain’s side. 


A limb of the sturdy Swedes is he, 
Who harried in days of old, 
[But the swart of his face is stricken white, 

And the grip of his hand is cold. 


“Now, hark ye, men of the Frontier Corps, 
I ride from the Beaver Creek, 
And I saw a sight at the grim mid-night 
That has turned a strong man sick. 


“Chief Black Bear’s out from the Crow Creek lands, 
The buzzards his track have showed; 
Last eve he pillaged at Old Fort James, 
To-day on the Fire-Steel road. 


** And Corporal Stowe, of the Frontier Corps, 
On furlough to reap his grain, 
At the Peska stage-house lieth dead, 
With his wife and his children twain.’’ 


Then up and spoke First Sergeant Ross, 
Who had bunked with Corporal Stowe ; 
** By the glory of God, they shall pay in blood 
The debt of that dastard blow. 


“Ye know the path to the Crow Creek lands; 
It is sown with this spawn of hell, 
And there’s deep ravine and there’s plum-hedge green 
To shelter a foeman well. 


““Now, who of my comrades mounts with me 
For a murdered mess-mate’s wrong, 
That the Sioux who rides with those scalps at his side 
May swing from a hempen thong ?’”’ 


Of three score men there were only ten 
Would gird for that chase of death. 

Quoth Ross: ‘‘ As ye please. For the cur his fleas, 
But men for the rifle’s breath.”’ 


They have tightened cincha and passed the lines 
Ere the lowland mists have flown. 

The ten are astride of the squadron’s best, 
But Ross, of the Captain’s roan. 


They ride ’til the crickets have sought the shade ; 
They ride ’til the sun-motes glance, 

And they have espied on a far hillside 
The whirl of the Sioux scalp dance. 


Then it’s up past the smouldering stage-house barn, 
And out by the well-curb’s marge ; 

The Sioux are a-leap for the tether-ropes ; 
‘“ Revolvers! Guide center! Charge!’’ 
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The Sioux, they flee like a coyote pack 

At the flick of the shot-tossed sod ; 
Six braves have lurched to the ’fore fetlocks 
And two of the Sergeant’s squad. 


But Ross has tightened his sabre-belt 
And given the roan his head, 

And set his pace for a single chase, 
A furlong’s length ahead. 


He has set his pace for the chief, Black Bear, 
Who shrinks from a strong man’s strife, 

But flaunts in the air the long, brown hair 
Of the scalp of the Corporal’s wife. 

The eight, they follow like swirled snow-spume, 
A-drive o’er an ice-bound bar. 

But the redskin’s track is the dim cloud-wrack 
That streams in the sky afar. 


They ride ’til the hearts of their steeds are dead, 
And they gallop with lolling tongues, 

And the tramp of their feet is a rhythmic beat 
To the sob of their blood-filled lungs. 


And two are down in a prairie draw, 
And three on a chalk-stone ledge, 

And three have won to the Bon Homme run 
And stuck in the marsh-land sedge. 


But Black Bear’s horse still holds the course, 
Though her breath is a thick-drawn moan, 

And a length behind is the Straining stride 
Of the Captain’s blear-eyed roan. 


The Sergeant rides with a loose-thrown rein, 
Nor sabre nor shoot will he, 

’Til the pony has pitched at a gopher mound 
And flung her rider free. 


And Ross has wrenched the knife from his hand 
And smitten him to the ground, 
“‘Did ye think to win to the Bijou Hills, 
Ye whelp of a Blackfoot hound } 
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‘*1 had riddled your carcass this six miles back 
And left ye to rot on the plain, 
Had the blood of the slaughtered not called on me 
That I hail ye to Peska again. 


“‘To point this lesson to all your tribe: 
That the price of a white man’s soul, 
No longer goes in the mart of death 
Unpaid to its last dark goal. 


‘* Wherefore, that your tribesmen may see and feel 
The cost of a white man’s wrong, 
And to sweeten the rest of my messmate’s kin, 
Ye shall swing from a hempen thong.”’ 


He has slung the chief to the saddle-bow, 
Triced up in his own raw-hide, 

And has borne him back to the stage-house yard, 
All bleak on the green hillside. 


And they swung him at dawn from a scaffold stout, 
As a warning to all his kind, 

To fatten the birds and to scare the herds, 
And to sport with the prairie wind. 
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“A few cents for coffee and rolls in a pie Soundry.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SHOP GIRL 


Illustrated by CHARLES HENRY WHITE 


LIFE OUTSIDE THE STORE 


R a long time after I went behind 

the counter, I was rather unhappy. 

My life jarred on me continually, 
and I did not rise very rapidly. For 
about a year anda half my only real pleas- 
ure was my sixty cent dinner. That 
sounds rather extravagant, to pay so 
much for a dinner. I was getting $9 a 
week at the time—but I lived in other re- 
spects very economically, although not 
nearly as much so as many of the girls. 
I felt that I had to live decently, so, at 
first, I went to a good boarding-house 
where I paid more than I could afford, 
and was generally in debt to the land- 
lady. I therefore took a furnished room 
for which I paid $3 aweek. It wasa nice 
clean house, and I have been, and still 
am, very comfortable there. I have 
fixed it up to look attractive, and all 
the girls who see.it are envious. I took 
my meals at restaurants, at first in very 
cheap ones. They made me sick and I 
could eat nothing. The result was that 
I practically gave up eating except at 
night, when I went in for what I con- 
sidered a good dinner—a sixty cent 
table @hote. I pinched myself in every 
other way and spent only a few cents 
for coffee and rolls in the morning or 
at lunch in a ‘‘ pie foundry.”’ 

It was only at dinner, during that 
period, that I felt that I was myself. I 
liked the clean napkins and plates, as 
well as the substantial food. It re- 


minded me of my uncle’s house. Sally, 
who lived at home and spent all her 
money on dress and pie for lunch, 
thought I was a fool to spend so much 
for dinner. My dress, on the contrary, 
was simple to austerity, and I learned 
to make shirts and silk-waists. My 
other pleasures were at that time few 
and occasional. Now and then I went 
to the theater with some girl, but we 
did not have enough money to go often. 

At rare intervals too, at a vacation 
or over Sunday, I would go to the beach 
with a girl friend. I always enjoyed 
these little outings, but they came very 
rarely. 

After I had been in the store for about 
a year and a half, I began to take a 
much greater interest in my life. I had 
cut myself off entirely from my other 
world acquaintances, and without real- 
izing it, I had been very lonesome. 
When, however, I adjusted myself to the 
atmosphere of the store and made a 
good many friends among the girls and 
began to see something of their life out- 
side of working hours, I grew much 
happier. I began to feel that I was cut 
out, after all, for just that kind of an 
existence. I beganto get excited about 
things, and to enjoy myself. 

My first love affair, if it can be called 
such, will show what a state I was in, 
how I was really longing for some kind 
of vivid life. Right across the aisle 


My only real pleasure was my sixty cent dinner. 


from the department in which I worked 
was another counter behind which stood 
men clerks. These men strangely in- 
terested me. I say strangely, because 
I had known men from a different social 
circle, and had never been attracted by 
them. I suppose I was too young at 
that time. 

Some of the girls were in the habit of 
cracking jokes across the aisle with 
these clerks, but I never did. And yet 
there was one man among them, with a 
long, pale face, in whom I could not 
help being interested. He paid no at- 
tention to me, and I did not dare to 
speak tohim. My interest grew until I 
was almost in love with him. When- 
ever he happened to look at me, I felt 
my cheeks grow red, I thought every- 
body guessed how I was feeling, par- 
ticularly a little cash-girl, whose pene- 


trating black eyes were a great worry 
to me whenever they looked in my 
direction. Oneday my pale-faced man 
did not appear at the store. Days passed 
and he did not return. I finally mus- 
tered up courage to ask some of the 
girls what had happened to him, and 
I found that he had gone to Philadel- 
phia to take a position as assistant 
buyer in a department store. It was a 
blow, from which, however, I speedily 
recovered, although something long and 
pale filled my dreams for weeks. 

That was the only love affair I had 
in the store—except with girls, some of 
whom were always attaching them- 
selves warmly to me. Mamie, for in- 
stance, made me her confidante, and 
we were fast friends for a time. She 
was very emotional, fell in love with a 
new man every month, and liked to 
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tell me about it. She gave me her 
confidence on the occasion of her first 
visit to my room. She was struck by 
the refinement of it, I suppose, for she 
treated me deferentially and told me her 
troubles. She was going to marry a 
man she did not love, ‘‘to get rid of 
her job,’’ as she explained, weeping. 
Mamie, like so many of the girls, hated 
to work, but like so many of the girls 
she was very good and kind. Some 
girls support their mothers or other 
relatives without caring to do so, but 
Mamie loved her mother and invalid 
sister and worked mainly for them. She 
lived modestly and virtuously, even if 
she was a little vulgar and did carea lot 
for the false department store refine- 
ment. 

It was with Mamie that I went to 
my first dance; and I shall never forget 
the impression it made upon me. I 
had learned to waltz from private lessons 
years before, but the excitement of it I 
had never understood. Now it came 
upon me all in a rush. It was ata 
dancing academy, where shop girls and 
clerks went in large numbers. I sat 
spell-boundat first, and merely watched. 
Mamie tried to introduce me to the 
men, for she wanted to show off 


my refinement, as she would a nice 
piece of goods. But I was so excited 
I could not talk. When, after repeated 
visits to the dance hall, I learned to 
dance with any man I met, I got in a 
state of mind when I almost wished I 
had never belonged to any other society. 
It seemed strangely satisfying to me; 
and that in spite of the fact that the men 
were uneducated and the talk stupid. 
They tried all the time to be funny, but 
merely succeeded in being jocose. There 
was one big German there with a roar- 
ing voice. He-did not ask me to dance, 
and seemed to care only for the tall 
girls. I could not help looking at him 
whenever he danced, and felt crushed 
because he paid no attention to me. 
The dance-hall is truly a passion 
with working girls. I suppose it is 
bred in the feminine bone. I have seen 
the little girls on the East Side dancing 
rhythmically on the street, to the music 
of somehand organ, while heavy wagons 
rolled by unheeded. When those little 
girls grow older and become shop 
girls they continue to indulge their 
passion for the waltz. Some of them 
dance every night, and areso confirmed 
in it that they are technically known as 
‘‘spielers.’? Many a girl, nice girl, too, 
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The dance-hall is truly a passion with working girls, 


loves the art so much that she will 
dance with any man she meets, what- 
ever his character or appearance. Often 
two girls will go to some dance-hall, 
which may or may not be entirely re- 
spectable, and deliberately look for men 
to dance with. On one occasion, at a 
Harlem dancing place, where all kinds 
of working girls go, Isawa girl compel 
her escort, a man who could not dance, 
to ask men she had never met, and 
whom he did not know, to dance with 
her. A girl of that character may 
never want to see her fellow waltzer 
again, but many of these girls get in- 
volved with undesirable men, simply 
through their uncontrollable passion for 
the waltz. When carried to an excess, 
it is as bad as drink or gambling. 

Something of this passion took pos- 
session of me for a while; and during 
that period I really enjoyed myself. 
My ‘‘book’’ was pretty good in the 
store, and my evenings were very 
satisfactory. The dance led me into 
many places, where I met types of shop 
girls I had not met in the store. I be- 
came friendly with many of them, vis- 
ited their homes and received their con- 
fidences. I was fascinated with the 
freedom of the life. It was not the 
dance alone, but the opportunity to see 
life that held me spell-bound for several 
years. 

But, in comparison with some of the 
girls, I always remained quiet and timid. 


There is a distinct kind of shop 
girl—I have met many of them 
—who sally forth at night in 
search of adventure. ‘They are 
fierce, independent spirits, as 
daring as men, full of the joy 
of existence, and yet, in the 
conventional meaning of the 
word, quite virtuous. They will go, 
in couples generally, to some dance- 
hall or drinking-place, and talk and 
drink with any interesting - looking 
men they may meet. They stay out 
sometimes till the early morning, and 
lead their chance male acquaintances a 
dance, Ican tell you. They are gener- 
ally witty and vivacious, and know their 
world thoroughly. Some of the men 
they meet are aggrieved at the result of 
the adventure, for the girls often take 
care never to meet them again. They 
call such girls ‘‘ teasers ’’ or ‘‘ jolliers.’’ 
I have met men, however, who admired 
this class of girl. ‘‘ They are such 
fun,’’ they say. 

Some of these adventurous spirits 
were originally in domestic service, and 
go intoa shop to get the freedom they 
pine for. There they can have all their 
evenings to themselves. One girl whom 
I met at an up-town dance-hall—a 
black-eyed, vivacious little thing—told 
me that until a couple of years before 
our meeting she had been a waitress 
in a private house. She became filled 
with the restless desire to range abroad 
at night. Her mistress scolded her one 
day because the girl had, on herday off, 
stayed out till 20’clock in the morning. 
“Tt made me that mad,’ the girl ex- 
plained to me, ‘‘that I was real impu- 
dent. Said I to her, ‘It looks well for 
the likes of you to talk. You can go 
gallivanting about all day looking for 
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fun, and when the likes of me, 
them that work all day, stays 
out late on their night off, you 
callthemdown. I give notice.’’’ 
Since then this peppery little 
Irish girl has worked in a small 
department store uptown, and 
has all her evenings to herself. 
She is one of the girls—few, I hope, 
in numbers—who finally got into very 
serious trouble, because of her ad- 
venturous tendencies. It was partly 
due, I think, to her early educa- 
tion. Shewas brought up ina convent, 
and was entirely secluded from the 
world until she was sixteen. When 
she came out she felt, as she said to me, 
‘‘like a dog let loose,’’ and her two 
years of domestic service were, there- 
fore, irksome. When she threw that 
up and began her shop girl life, she 
went to extremes, and had the sad, well- 
known experience that I do not need to 
write about. I remember well one pa- 
thetic phrase of hers. Her mother had 
married again, and that was one reason 
why she went out into the world. ‘‘As 
little as I was at the time,’’ she said, 
‘“‘T knew that step-fathers were no 
good.”’ 

People in general think, I believe, 
that girls who like to ‘‘ rubber,’’ as they 
call it, at night, are a wicked lot. That 
has not been my experience with them. 
I have found many of them exceedingly 
free-spoken, some few of them, indeed, 
careless to the verge of disreputability, 
but as a whole, I have been impressed 
with their wisdom and character. 

The girls in a large department store 
are as a rule—at least it was so in my 
store as a buyer himself once told me in 
a moment of confidence—carefully 
watched, not only in the store, but out 
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of it. 
knows pretty well the habits of his 
salesladies; knows how much it costs 
them to live and how they spend their 


The buyer of each department 


evenings. It is easy for him to get the 
information not merely through the 
store detectives but in many other ways. 
The buyer is as a rule a tolerant person 
who cares only fortwo things: namely, 
that the girls ‘‘ deliver the goods,”’’ i.e., 
that they make big ‘‘ books,”’ and that 
they appear respectable. Ifthey stay out 
so late at night that they do not reach 
the store promptly in the morning, they 
may be discharged, transferred from one 
department’ to another or merely not 
rise in the way of salary—depending 
on the degree of their misdemeanor. lf 
the girl’s book is unsatisfactory, she is 
simply discharged or transferred, and 
no reason is given, but if she is wise, 
she knows the reason why. If thei: 
inefficiency is due to their habits, the 
buyer is inclined to be particularly 
severe. If, on the other hand, the girl 
is a good seller, the buyer will excuse 
a great deal in the way of irregularity 
of habits; will excuse everything ex- 
cept actions which tend to bring her 
and therefore the store, into disrepute. 
As long as a girl sticks closely to busi- 
ness, she is allowed a great deal of 
freedom, but when her ‘‘ book ’’ begins 
to suffer, it is time for her to ‘‘look 
out.” There are some girls who, 
though not ‘‘sporty’’ enough to be dis- 
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charged or transferred, 
are just ‘‘sporty’’ 
enough never to have 
their salaries raised; 
for girls of this kind 
do not generally pay 
close attention to busi- 
ness. 

I became so fond 
of seeing things, dur- 
ing this period, that I 
even went to dance- 
halls on the Bowery 
and on the East Side, 
and met many of the 
more modest class of 
honest working girls. 
I saw many a famous 
‘‘spieler’’ of the lower 
wards of the city who 
lived on five dollars 
and less a week. I met 
one, and even visited 
the home of her rela- 
tives—she was too in- 
dependent to live with 
them,— who spent 
$2.50 a week for food and room and the 
other $2.50 of her $5 salary on clothes 
and amusements. ‘This girl could get 
what she considered a good meal for 
fifteen cents, but ordinarily spent only 
five or ten cents. 

She took me once to a wedding recep- 
tion on the lower East Side. There, 
indeed, I saw what ‘‘the people’’ are 
like. Imagine a little room about 
twelve by eight feet, crowded with 
truck-drivers and hod-carriers and fac- 
tory girls and tailor girls—as many as 
fifteen or twenty—all lined up against 
the wall drinking beer, except a few 
who were dancing wildly in the middle 
of the room, stepping indiscriminately 
upon the toes of the others and spilling 
beer in great quantities over the floor. 
The air was stifling hot, and the great 
good-nature and jollity that prevailed 
did not compensate me for the discom- 
forts. Afterwards, my friend took me 
to visit some of her relatives, a sign 
of great confidence, by the way. Fora 
shop girl is always sweller in her dress, 
no matter how poor she may be, than 
her relatives, and as a rule the girl is 
ashamed to introduce anybody to her 
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“She made me that mad, [was real impudent.”’ 
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home. kKven girls in 
the small department 
stores frequently have 
the most modest kind 
of homes. Consequent- 


ly, they meet their 
young men ‘‘on the 
outside.’’ Many a se- 


riously intentioned 
young fellow has won- 
dered why his girl 
never introduced him 
to her mother and sis- 
ters. The real reason 
is, she does not want 
him to see her shed 
her department store 
refinement as soon as 
she crosses her own 
threshold. 

This poor shop girl 
took me one Saturday 
night to the house of 
a truck-driver, who 
supported his large 
family on ten dollars a 
week. He was hospi- 
table, too, and his house was a kind of 
rendezvous for sfzelers, hod-carriers, 
and others who belong in that soci- 
ety. That night there were two girls 
there who worked in east-side shops, 
the host, his immediate family and 
several others of his relatives. Sev- 
eral of them sang songs, such as ‘‘ Dear 
Old Saturday Night,’’ beer was sup- 
plied in plentiful quantities, and the 
talk was free. It was as shocking to 
the atmosphere of the swell department 
store as to that of real refinement. But 
it was good-natured to a degree. One 
of the shop girls was married, but 
deserted by her husband. She had with 
her a little daughter of two and a half 
years old. The child sat up as late as 
the others, joining in the songs, and 
listening to what some of the girls call 
Coney Island talk. Finally she grew 
so tired that she fell asleep in her rock- 
ing chair. I found that her mother 
took the little girl every night to the 
truck-driver’s house, so that she, the 
mother, might go off to ‘‘the Island,”’ 
or some other place of amusement, with 
some ‘‘fellow.”’ It seemed to me wicked 
enough. 
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But I saw comparatively little of that 
kind of thing. Most of the girls I knew 
belonged in the better class of depart- 
ment stores, and their homes were eor- 
respondingly decent and very comfort- 
able. Indeed, many working families 
are much better off than families far 
above them in rank. A family that in- 
cludes say three breadwinners—the 
father and two daughters, their salaries 
aggregating perhaps $36or $40 a week— 
are very well off indeed when you con- 
sider their expenses. They may have 
a good flat, for which they will pay as 
high as $40 a month, but the girls and 
mother cook and keep house, employ 
no help, and money is frequently laid 
by for a rainy day. Such people are 
very often much better off than the ex- 
pensive and idle family of a man who 
makes thousands of dollars a year. 

An example of a decent, progressive 
working-girl’s home is that of a friend 
of mine named Rose. Her father is 
dead, but she has 
six brothers and 
three sisters, sev- 
eral of whom are 
wage-earners. 
They live in Hobo- 
ken, have seven 
rooms and a gar- 
den, and pay only 
$15 a month rent. 
It is a respectable, 
clean home. No 
one of the family 
has any history— 
their lives are so 
uneventful and 
happy. ‘They are 
all thrifty and am- 
bitious, and save 
more than half the 
money they make. 
The girls are un- 
married, because 
they belong to that 
very large and 
growing class of 
working-girls who 
will not leave a 
comfortable home 
for a doubtful fu- 
ture. Rose said to 
me one day: ‘I 
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do not believe in marrying unless one 
can marry into at least as good a home 
as one is leaving. I have no patience 
for these girls who, although they have 
a good home, marry any old man they 
happen to like. What's the use of 
marrying and then being compelled to 
arrest your husband for non-support a 
month afterwards ?’’ 

Rose goes out very seldom in the 
evening. She never goes to a ball or 
the theater, unless she thinks che is 
going to meet well-to-do people. ‘‘I 
want to meet people,’’ she said, ‘‘ who 
have more than I.’’ She is what may 
be called ‘‘ bourgeois,’’ I suppose, is 
snobbish, decent and ambitious, and 
there are many, very many, shop girls 
like her. 

Very few shop girls are married ; for 
they generally marry to improve their 
condition, and naturally do not intend 
then to work—they expect their hus- 
bands to do the ‘‘ hustling.’’ Some of 

them, of course, are deceived, and 

are forced to return to the store in 

order to help out their husbands. 
But that this is not the rule is 
proved by the envy 
shown by the sales- 
ladies to any one 
among them who 
announces her en- 
gagement. 

If not exactly 
hard, they are very 
unsentimental, and 
are thorough busi- 
ness women. Then, 
too, their ideas of 
comfort grow 
apace. Indeed, I 
think, all classes of 
American women 
are getting to have 
such a high stan- 
dard of luxury that 
they hate to marry 
‘without pros- 
pects,’’ and, when 
married, hate to 
have children. In- 
deed, I don’t know 
what will become 
of our nation if the 
women keep on in 
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their present direction. It is particu- 
larly marked, I think, among shop 
girls. The department store, in espe- 
cial, gives them inflated ideas of 
luxury, and added to that is their sense 
of independence. They know they do 
not need to marry. They are very, very 
selfish, many of them. I may say so 
with a ‘good grace, for I am just as sel- 
fish as the others—much more so than 
I would have been if I had remained in 
my uncle’s home. For my life in the 
department store has developed what- 
ever is practical, hard and unsentimental 
in my character. 

There are some benevolent ladies from 
uptown who try to be ‘‘ charitable ’’ to 
shopgirls. I believe that this is mis- 
placed benevolence. Most of us are 
very well able to take care of ourselves 
—indeed, are too practical, as I have 
said. If these ladies want to do my 
class of girls any real good, let them 
give us a good example of sweetness 
and unselfishness. 

A great many of these department 
store girls are foreign in parentage, and 
some in birth; judging from my own 
experience, I should say, perhaps, one 
third of them are Jewesses, many 
of whom live on the East Side. I 
was taken once to the home of a tall 
and pretty Jewess, who worked 
in the same department with me. She 
told me all about herself, in a matter-of- 
fact-way, as if it was common property 
—about her family, too. Her father 
was a carpenter, who worked for an- 
other Jew, a real estate speculator, 
who, in the old country (Russia) had 
been an employe of the girl’s father. 
Bessie —that was the name of the girl— 
told me, laughing, that there was a 
phrase in East Side Yiddish which well 
explained how things changed when 
one immigrated to New York: ‘‘A 
Mister becomes a Shister (shoe-maker) 
and a Shister a Mister.’’ 

Bessie’s oldest brother was a painter, 
a nephew who boarded with the family 
was an insurance agent, an aunt owned 
a little news stand on the upper part of 
Second Avenue, another brother went 
to the College of the City of New York, 
and an older sister was finisher in a 
sweat-shop. Of this heterogeneous 


family, Bessie, the department store girl, 


was the queen—for she was a saleslady! 
She gave tone to everything. She dic- 
tated fashion to the whole tenement 
house, and everybody in it imitated her 
and envied her. 

One of the girls I met at the uptown 
dance-hall was a German girl, with a 
rather remarkable history; and yet 
typical of the lives of many of them. 
She was pretty and blond, with delicate 
veins under her eyes, and spoke Eng- 
lish well, although her language be- 
trayed the lordly parlors of the depart- 
ment store. I met her first at the dance, 
and it was not ten minutes before she 
clung to me as if she loved me. There 
is a tendency in me to recoil from sud- 
den love-making, and this girl told me 
so much at once that my head was in a 
whirl. But I caught enough of it to 
want to see her again, and when we 
next met I had her whole story. She 
came from a small town in Germany. 
In the little place was an old castle 
owned by an anciently descended. family, 
which in olden times, were the lords of 
the neighboring villages. But the 
family had become threadbare and seedy 
and struggled in vain to retain some- 
thing of the ancient state. Emma, who 
belonged to the lower middle class, met 
the son of the ancient, aristocratic 
family when she was seventeen years 
old. She did not dare to be insulted 
by his attentions, for was he not an aris- 
tocrat? She was too weak to resist 
such a man, and constant meetings fol- 
lowed. Finally he got so involved with 
financial difficulties that he ran away 
from home, nobody knew where. But, 
after a time, stories were circulated that 
he had been seen in New York. So 
poor little Emma left her home and fol- 
lowed her Baron to the new world. She 
never found him—not as yet—but after 
many privations she got, through a 
friend of the Baron’s, a position in a 
store. That was ten years ago, and she 
has always treasured the memory of her 
nobleman and still dreams of marrying 
him. 

One day I met an Irish girl at the 
dance. The first thing she asked me 
was whether I belonged to the Metho- 
dist Church. When I told her, sur- 
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prised, that I did, she asked me many 
questions about it. I could not imagine 
why she was so curious, until I dis- 
covered that she was a Catholic and 
was in love witha young fellow who 
belonged to the Methodist Church. The 
affair has dragged out endlessly, both 
hoping to get married, in spite of the 
religious question, which seems to dis- 
turb their parents more than them. 
They are not yet married. 

One of my friends, an Irish girl of a 
light and frivolous disposition, who 
was an innocent adventurer of the class 
I have described, went to a store in 
Philadelphia and wrote me a series of 
letters that are very characteristic of 
her kind. 

‘‘T had many kinds of friends,”’ 
she wrote. ‘‘ Oneday a man I had met 
at night came in the morning to the 
store with flowers labeled ‘ten cents,’ and 
even after that he had the impudence to 
ask me to go to the theater. Of course, 
I would not. Tencents! .... I 
have had lots of good times, and lots of 
poor ones, have met lots of sporty fel- 
lows and lots of slow ones, but 
that ten center was the slowest 
of all! . . . So, dear, you want 
to know my daily menu. Well, 
it’s something like this, very 
much like your own, I fancy: 
I get up at 6.45 a. m., take 
a medium cold bath, breakfast 
at 7.30 on toast, eggs and cof- 
fee. My sister does the cooking 
in the morning, for I can’t 
possibly get up early enough 
for that. I reach the store at 
8.10, and report to the time- 
keeper. I goto my department 
(the mail-order department), 
read the mail, and start in to 
toil for the day. Sometimes 
the letters of ignorant and 
cranky women amuse me, but 
more often they make me mad. 
You know how it is. One 
wrote the other day : ‘I want 
a couple of shirts for my hus- 
band. I don’t know his size, 
but he is the same size as Mr. 
Black, who buys shirts at 
your store.’ ’’ 

What becomes of these de- 


Tam sure that my uncle would welcome me, 


partment store girls, after they are no 
longer young and no longer so at- 
tractive as salesladies? Perhaps I can 
tell better later than I can at present ; 
for Iam by no means old. However, 
I should say, judging from what I have 
been able to observe, that they are, as a 
rule, pretty well off as they grow older. 
They areaptto marry, and, as I have said, 
they usually improve their condition by 
so doing. Many of those who do not 
marry become housekeepers, and as 
such are comfortable and fairly well off. 
Some get confidential positions in the 
store. I think it is safe to say that the 
majority of salesladies rise, ratherthan 
fall, in the world. 

Simple as the life is, it held me for 
several years. I was thoroughly inter- 
ested, for I had a natural need of ex- 
perience, and I love anything that 
suggests reality andintimacy. And, as 
I have said, I found a great deal in 
common between me and the men and 
women of the department store class; 

I am getting very tired of it all, 
however. At first, as I have said, I 
was very unhappy. Then came 
a period of excitement and in- 
terest, and now I am in a third 
state—one where I feel the 
need of getting back to my 
own kind of life, to the at- 
mosphere of my uncle’s home. 
Almost any time now I may 
pull up and go to the small 
Western town where my peo- 
ple are. But I find myself fre- 
quently questioning whether, 
after all, I should be happy in 
a life where 
there is noth- 
ing doing. 
Marriage? 
Ah! TI have 
much of the 
working girl’s 
distrust of 
that. I don’t 
want to spend 
the next doz- 
en years of 
my life bring- 
ing up a fam- 
ily of chil- 
dren. 


FEW years ago a critic, 

while discussing a promi- 

nent player, said that his 

mannerisms constituted his 

personality. He meant that 
those characteristics that distinguished 
that actor from his fellows were the sum 
total of his individuality. The modern 
development of commercialism in the 
drama has made the actor's personality 
his capital ; the starring system which 
has altered managerial methods so 
materially during the last twenty years 
has rendered the actor utterly depen- 
dent upon his personality (his attrac- 
tiveness or his magnetism, as many 
phrase it) for his following. It rarely 
happens that study, training and 
thorough understanding of the stage are 
considered essentials nowadays in the 
manufacture of theatrical reputations. 

There has been no better illustration 
of the power of personality on the stage 
than is furnished by Miss Ethel Barry- 
more. Her rise to fame has been almost 
meteoric. To her credit it must be said 
that the public has grown to like her, 
for the simple reason that it considers 
her a splendid example of the finest 
type of American girl. The average 
spectator who watches Miss Barry- 
more’s work in the polite comedies Mr. 
Frohman has selected for her, will say 
nine times out of ten that she is 
‘thoroughbred.’ Her abilities as a 
comedienne indicate both character and 
breeding; later when she shall have 
had time for the reflection and disci- 
pline impossible to so young a woman, 
they will doubtless reveal both insight 
and knowledge. 

Miss Barrymore is one of the very 
few players who may be said to come 
from an American theatrical family ; her 
grandmother’s reminiscences, though, 
have told so delightfully about her an- 
cestors that a retelling were superflu- 
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ous. Itis enough to say that she in- 
herits from her mother, the late Georgie 
Drew Barrymore, the graciousness, the 
eternally feminine quality, the keen 
sense of humor and the beauty that 
made that clever actress famous, while 
from Maurice Barrymore she has de- 
rived the wit, quickness, sympathy and 
courage that made him an idol to thou- 
sands. Miss Barrymore is in the for- 
tunate position of the young player who 
has achieved applause and distinction 
in what might be termed the first flush 
of youth. Seven or eight years must 
elapse before she will have to set back 
the clock at the thirtieth mile post which 
is the dread of actor folk. She has come 
into fame very rapidly. It seems but a 
season or so ago when first she made 
her bow with her uncle, John Drew, in 
‘““The Bauble Shop.’’ At that time 
Miss Maude Adams was Mr. Drew’s 
leading woman and Mr. J. E. Dodson 
had a strong role in Henry Arthur 
Jones’ satirical comedy. Miss Elsie 
DeWolfe was cast for the part of an 
English society leader, whose chief re- 
quirements were an easy manner in de- 
livering patter and small talk, dignity 
of carriage and the ability to manage 
handsome froeks smartly. Ata Wednes- 
day matinee toward the close of the 
New York run it was announced sud- 
denly that Miss DeWolf could not ap- 
pear; the additional information was 
given that there would be an under- 
study. ‘This was news to some of the 
members of the company as it was not 
stated that Miss DeWolf had an under- 
study, and, furthermore, no rehearsal 
had been held with the new comer. 
Naturally there was great surprise when 
it was announced that the understudy 
was Mr. Drew’s niece, who was to walk 
on the stage for the first time in her 
life. One of Mr. Drew’s support in de- 
scribing the event, gave a rather good 
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line on Miss Barrymore’s intrepidity 
and confidence in herself. He said: 
‘‘T had heard of Georgie Drew's daugh- 
ter, of course, and had counted myself 
among the most ardent admirers of the 
girl’s brilliant mother ; but this daugh- 
ter’s aspirations had never even been 
hinted at in my presence, and the pub- 
lic certainly was not prepared for it. 
The change in the personnel of the or- 
ganization had the usual effect on us all, 
for, though we had ‘gotten into our 
parts’ thoroughly, during the pro- 
tracted run of ‘‘ The Bauble Shop,’’ 
nevertheless nervousness reappeared 
when Miss Barrymore’s debut was sud- 
denly brought to mind. Meanwhile, 
we had been told that there was a rather 
exciting time in Miss Barrymore’s dress- 
ing-room. Miss DeWolf’s gowns were 
to be used by Miss Barrymore; one in 
particular I remember, for it was an 
affair in an excellent shade of blue with 
huge black butterflies scattered all over 
it. The dressmaker had so fitted it that 
the butterflies came in exactly the right 
places when the gown was originally 
designed. Of course, Miss Barrymore, 
then immature, practically a school- 
girl, did not quite fill the dress, what- 
ever may have been the popular opinion 
as to her skill in filling the rdle. At 
any rate, I learned afterward that the 
maid nearly had hysterics in an effort 
to induce a refractory butterfly to perch 
on the shoulder when it persisted in 
alighting half way down the back. 
Well, the time for her cue came and 
the new actress left her dressing-room 
laughing ; her uncle was already on the 
scene, and Mr. Frohman was ‘out 
front.’ But with everyone else on ten- 
ter hooks, this girl, who had never 
faced an audience before, walked on 
the stage with as much assurance as if 
she were about to recite her geography 
lesson in school. She went through 
the performance so neatly that one 
could hardly avoid the notion that she 
had been acting since she was a_ baby 
of five. And when she came off she 
was still laughing.’’ 

A brief engagement in Mr. Drew’s 
forces seemed to fit Miss Barrymore 
very swiftly, her manager believed in 


her from the outset, and about three 
years ago she became the youngest 
‘*star’’ in the world when she first 
interpreted a leading role in ‘‘ His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor.’’ Subsequently 
Clyde Fitch’s ‘‘Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines ’’ served her as a vehicle, 
and now she is acting ‘‘ Carrots ’’ and 
“A Country Mouse,’’ in which she has 
had an extraordinary vogue. Now 
more than ever her friends are, sure of 
her future. She has demonstrated 
that she is at home in more serious 
matters than the frivolities of farce. 

One of the benefits that success 
in art confers is the privilege of 
choosing one’s friends; custom or a 
silly straining for effect has made it 
habitual with numerous profound phil- 
osophers to scoff at society, but those 
who carp admit at least the broad- 
mindedness of that element of society 
to-day that does away with the ‘‘ rogues 
and vagabonds’’ attitude toward actors 
that existed in Elizabethan days. Now 
actors are joyously received every- 
where, but no actor in America to-day 
is so freely and gladly admitted to what 
are regarded as exclusive circles as is 
Miss Ethel Barrymore. She possesses 
too much good sense, though, to permit 
anything to interfere with her artistic 
salvation, and her striking advance in 
her bits of dramatic portraiture during 
the past season or two determines be- 
yond question that she is applying her- 
self conscientiously to her task. Miss 
Barrymore is an exception to the rule 
that makes it almost impossible for the 
sons or daughters of noted players to 
gain any measure of renown in their 
profession. Sometimes she finds the 
family name a handicap as she once 
had to admit, for such a horde of her 
father and mother’s friends tell her 
about their knowledge of her girlhood 
that she has had to threaten the publi- 
cation of a short volume on ‘‘knees I 
have sat upon ’’ before she could secure 
relief from the old stories about her 
childhood. The rich endowment of 
natural gifts which have made the early, 
the formative part, of her career singu- 
larly happy, seem to promise for her a far 
greater reputation in the future. 


HE daylight was waning 
as the man whipped his 
flies over the black water 
of a famous trout pool on 
the Little St. Pierre. The 
man was my friend Phil, 
a strong, quiet lover of the 
woods, and a _ patient 
learner of their secrets. He was alone. 
So far as he knew, he was, with one ex- 
ception, the only living man in a circle 
of seventy miles diameter. The excep- 
tion was an old Italian who at that 
moment drew a glowing coal out of the 
camp fire, spat on it thoughtfully, and 
then, watching the black spot suddenly 
flare and disappear, knew by the infal- 
lible sign that a storm was coming. 

Behind the man, as he fished, the 
bank rose rough and steep for three 
hundred feet; in front of him the black 
waters rolled and whirled as if trying 
to hold back from a danger ahead— 
rolled and whirled and tossed the foam 
bubbles till they reached the point be- 
low, where, as if they had given up in 
despair, they turned downward and 
raced away ina mad jumping run. A 
heavy roar throbbed and surged and 
fought its way up the river. It 
was the voice of Tukweemosis, the 
great falls, and the man shivered as he 
heard it. 

A sudden low rumble of thunder 
came down the river and was lost in the 
roar of the falls. As if a blow had 
struck the water the trout ceased rising. 
Up to that moment they had flashed up 
at the flies by twos and threes, dark, 
strong, lusty fighters that seemed to 
hide in the depths under every foam 
bubble. Now not a fish would show 
himself. Deep in the holes and pockets 
of the river they were trying to hide 
from the hand that smote the water and 
made it tremble. ‘The man dressed his 
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catch hurriedly, climbed the bluffs, and 
hastened back to camp. 

The storm broke as he hurried up to 
his little tent in the short twilight, 
where Old Noel was trying to cook 
supper at a fire that was jumping like 
a witch. The night followed swiftly, 
a night almost unearthly in its dark- 
ness and wild commotion. 

Now and then from low cowering 
the big camp fire would leap up with 
marvelous suddenness to push back the 
crowding darkness. At such times the 
Indian would point a finger and mutter 
with awed voice, ‘‘ Look ! fire see-um 
Spirit come in from Tukweemosis. Das 
w’y he jump up to meet-um.”’ 

The man moved quickly to where he 
could see the Indian sitting on his heels 
close to the fire, his dark face and 
powerful shoulders thrown into bold 
relief by the flickering light. 

‘* Are there spirits here Noel ?’’ 

“Plenty, O plenty ! Das w’y he call- 
um Tukweemosis, spirit place.’’ 

““ How do you know, Noel ?’’ 

It was the scholar that spoke here; 
but the primitive man shrugged his 
shoulders and drew closer to the fire. 

‘White man tink he know how he 
know. Injun don’ know how; he just 
know.”’ 

Whenever the primitive man speaks 
simply, especially in the night and 
storm, there is the wisdom of ages in his 
words ; and the man knewit. He drew 
closer, his eyes reflecting a new interest— 

‘““You promised me a story once, 
Noel; such a story as is heard only 
among your own people. This is just 
the night. I am listening.” 

Old Noel hesitated, for an Indian 
rarely speaks of his traditions—never 
speaks of them, in fact, unless he js 
sure of his man, that he will not doubt 
or make light of what is to him sacred. 
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Then, in the soft voice of the Milicete, 
with words so low that it hardly seemed 
possible that a human voice was speak- 
ing, he told a legend of his people. As 
he spoke the shadows were jumping 
about him, and the voice of Tukwee- 
mosis roared with the storm over the 
tree tops. And this is the story—I tell 
it briefly, for what follows, and change 
only the curious dialect :— 

‘*Once, long ago, my people owned 
all these woods and rivers. The Milicetes 
are peaceful; they are hunters. But 
’way off that way ’’—pointing to the 
west—‘‘ lived an awful people. The Mo- 
hawks. Nobody knew where they came 
from, where they went to. We only 
knew that when they came they were 
like the Injun Devil when he tastes 
blood. 

‘“‘Qne spring they came when the 
Milicetes had been camped all winter on. 
the great meadows below here—you re- 


member the meadows we passed this © 


morning ? Well, it was fifty years since 
the Mohawks had been seen ; the Mili- 
cetes had forgotten. Noone knew they 
were coming till Killooleet discovered 
them, and saved her people with her 
life. 

‘* Killooleet was the chief's daughter. 
She was beautiful, my grandfather said, 
very beautiful, and her voice— Would 
you hear why she was called Killooleet ? 
Come !’’ 

Old Noel seized a brand from the fire 
and started into the forest. The man 
followed, wondering. Beyond the fire- 
light the Indian went cautiously, wav- 
ing his brand to keep it burning. He 
stopped as a clear, low whistle came 
from the bushes on his left. 

“* Listen !’’ he whispered. 

There was another soft whistle ; then 
the clear, beautiful song of the white- 
throated sparrow, that sweetest minstrel 
of the north woods, came tinkling out 
of the darkness. 

“That is Killooleet,’’ said Noel. 
‘He sings always when he sees the 
light. And that is why she was called 
so, because her voice was beautiful, and 
cheered the heart like his.” 

They stumbled back to the fire, and 
Noel went on with the story. 

‘* Killooleet had been loved many 


years by Malsunsis, the Wolf, who 
wanted to take her away. But the 
Chief said no; she must sing for him 
yet a little longer. At last he consented, 
and then the days seemed long to the 
lovers till the ice should melt, and the 
fish be running, and the birds singing 
in the woods again. For the Milicetes 
marry only when the young beavers go 
out to find their mates—and that, you 
know, is a sad time only for the old 
beavers. 

‘* At last they came, the birds. With 
the first song that they heard Killooleet, 
the Wolf and Mooshawis, his mother, 
went three days across the hills to the 
meadows on the Musquabit, which flows 
into the river far above here. They 
were planning the house they would 
build, as the young beavers do, when 
they came to the meadows. ‘Then sud- 
denly out of the bushes rose tall war- 
riors with frightful faces. 

‘*Mooshawis fell down shuddering, 
and muttering ¢he Mohawks / the pan- 
thers! Killooleet ranscreaming away. 
The Wolf sent a hunting arrow straight 
through the heart of the leader. Then 
he went down, with a tomahawk in his 
brain. 

‘« They took the Wolf's scalp, trailed 
and caught the two women quickly, 
and hurried away to the river, where 
there was a camp and a great war fleet 
of canoes hidden away in the swamp. 
Two warriors bound the women, and 
placed them in a canoe that was lying 
ready. 

‘““* You must be our guides,’ they 
said, ‘for none of us have ever seen 
these waters. Help us, and you are 
free; betray us, and you die.’ Then 
they pushed out into the river. 

‘* By day the war party remained hid- 
den. Only the two warriors with the 
women prisoners, stole on to spy out 
the way. All day long they would 
skulk and hide along the river, 
watching for Milicete hunters, and 
drawing near to the big camp below the 
falls. Then, towards night, they would 
search out a hiding place where the war 
party might hide for the next day un- 
discovered by the keen eyes of wander- 
ing hunters. At a safe landing place 
two small fires were lighted close to- 
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gether and facing up river. That was 
asignal. Towards morning the great 
war canoes, that traveled safely only 
by night, would come sweeping down 
to where the beacons blazed, and hide 
themselves away again in the alder 
swamp that had been selected for them. 

‘On the third day, as they neared 
the Milicete country, there was a coun- 
cil of all the Mohawk warriors. The 
talk lasted long, as Indian pow-wows 
do, so that it was afternoon before the 
scout’s canoe swung out into the river. 
The two Milicete women were in it, 
one in front of either warrior, their 
hands tightly bound, answering brief 
questions about the river with briefer 
answers, knowing that discovery or 
treachery meant instant death, yet pray- 
ing and hoping for the sight of a Mili- 
cete canoe. At twilight the canoe 
rounded the bend of the Eagle Cliff, 
and for the first time the Mohawk scouts 
heard the falls— Listen !’’ 

As the Indian ceased abruptly the 
heavy roar of Tukweemosis came throb- 
bing through the night. The man 
shuddered at the thought of canoes ap- 
proaching in the darkness, for he knew 
the place well—the frightful rush of a 
swollen river to its leap, and then the 
sheer plunge of fifty feet down among 
the rocks of a mist-filled gorge, where 
the walls shook with incessant thunder 
and the white rapids went leaping 
away as if mad with fear at the awful 
place. 

‘“«*Hark! What do we hear?’ said 
a Mohawk, trying to check the canoe 
that already felt the pull of irresistible 
power beneath it. 

“<‘It is Tukweemosis the Ghost Falls,’ 
said Killooleet. ‘Land quickly—no, 
on the other side. If you pass that 
point you die.’ 

‘* As she spoke the girl’s heart leaped 
fiercely ; for her hands, which she had 
been working steadily the past hour, 
dropped free from their bonds. She 
gripped the knife that was hidden under 
her broad otter-skin girdle; but she 
made no movement. 

‘The canoe touched the shore—just 
opposite where you fished this afternoon 
—and the warriors sprang out to drag 
it up out of the current. As they bent 


to the work Killooleet was creeping 
nearer, nearer. Suddenly the outer 
warrior threw up his hands and toppled 
into the river with the death whoop on 
his lips. The other leaped back—but 
the girl was upon him like a lynx, and 
he went down among the rocks with the 
knife in his throat. 

‘*She sprang to the canoe, which had 
swung adrift ; with all her strength she 
pulled old Mooshawis and the _fire- 
basket out upon the bank— 

**‘Quick, Mother !’ she cried tearing 
at the bonds, ‘Quick to the falls! You 
know the great rock that juts out be- 
low them. Budd the fires there.’ 

‘““*And you?’ cried the old Moo- 
shawis. 

““T go to the Wolf—and the Mo- 
hawks go with me. Hurry! Build 
the fires bright; then go to the big 
camp below and bring my father and 
our people.’ She turned to hurry away, 
but the old woman caught her by the 
arm and clung to her desperately— 

““*Vou are mad, child, and they will 
not believe you. Come, we are free; 
we will warn our people and escape’— 
But the girl unclasped the old hands 
tenderly from about her arm. 

‘**No, no, Mother; it is better my 
way. The Mohawks will be here in 
the night, and our people can neither 
fight them nor escape. Even if they 
drive back these panthers it means a 
hundred deaths and a hundred women 
wailing. I myself will save them all 
that. They shall tell of it in the wig- 
wams—yes, they that are babies now 
will tell their grandchildren how the 
falls fought for the Milicetes, and how 
one girl saved her people. My life? 
What is my life here when the Wolf is 
calling me away? Quick, Mother; 
build the fires bright, on the great rock 
below the falls.’ 

‘*She turned againand bounded away 
up the river, leaping from rock to rock, 
her heart springing within her and 
her eyes bright. 

‘‘« The camping-place is ready and 
the two warriors wait,’ she said, gliding 
into the Mohawk camp an hour later, 
and standing with folded hands before 
the chief. 

‘**« And what message do they send?’ 
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demanded the old warrior suspiciously. 

«That the place is good and your 
sleep shall be sound. The Milicetes 
will see you ere daybreak. Even now 
your two warriors are creeping down on 
their camp. They sent me back to bring 
you.’ 

‘« The Mohawks were filled with won- 
der that she should come back to them 
alone when she might have run away, 
but the war fleet swept out into the 
river instantly. If their fears were 
roused they were still ashamed to show 
that to a single girl who must go 
with them and share the danger. They 
bound her again and put her in the bow 
of the foremost canoe with the chief and 
ten warriors. 

‘«« Paddle fast,’ she said, ‘the river 
is clear and the current deep.’ 

‘* They paddled down swiftly, silent- 
ly. The half moon was shining clear, 
flooding the river with silver light as 
they swept over it. 

““*Hark! What is that?’ said the 
chief. The air about them shivered ; a 
deep, low roar surged up the river. 

“<Tt is Tukweemosis the Ghost Falls. 
Below them are the meadows where the 
Milicetes sleep. Look, the fires !’ 

‘“‘ Around the point swept the war 
fleet. The air began to hum; the 
heavy roar throbbed to the quickened 
beat of the warriors’ hearts, which felt 
the danger. Still the signal fires beck- 
oned. Still the chief feared to seem 
less brave than the girl before him, who 
sat so still, with eyes fixed on the mist 
images that dance over the awful place, 
waving wild arms to those who come 
but never go. 

‘‘ Nearer they swept. The current 
dipped sharp and sudden, rushing to 
its leap. A cry rose from the outer 
canoe, which began to jump spite of 
strong paddles. Then the girl turned. 

‘«« Sing your death-song, Chief. The 
fires are bright, but the warriors will 
never come. Look, the Falls! And 
see, my people on the shore !’ 

‘She turned, and standing in the 
canoe with head thrown back gazing 
toward the mist images, broke out into 
the low, wild death-chant of the Mili- 
cetes. From the shore the wailing of 
women answered above the throbbing 


hum of the falls. All about her were 
shouts, cries, groans, the dash of pad- 
dles, and the fierce death-whoop as some 
swift Milicete arrow found its rest. 
Under all and above all was the deep 
shivering roar sweeping nearer and 
nearer with the rush of a storm. 

‘Still she sang on. ‘The mists closed 
round them—and they were gone.”’ 

‘* Listen,’’ said Noel. 

The man, released from the swift, 
rushing end of the story, started up 
from the spell of it and listened, thrill- 
ing and creeping in spite of himself. 
What the Indians call ‘‘ the voices ”’ 
—that curious phenomenon of the storm 
and the rapids, which some men can 
never hear and other men cannot escape 
though they stop their ears—were run- 
ning riot that night, and the man was 
one of those that hear them. In lulls 
of the storm the air vibrated in the roar 
of heavy rapids. ‘Then the wind would 
rise to a shriek, and voices seemed to 
answer everywhere. A legion of them 
seemed sweeping over the forest. 

The man shivered and drew nearer the 
fire. 

‘*Did any of the Mohawks escape, 
Noel ?”’ 

“Not one. They all went over the 
Falls. But they stay here yet.’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Noel ?’’ 

‘There are spirits in every waterfall,”’ 
said the Indian, earnestly. ‘‘If you 
look, youcan see them sometimes when 
the mists are rising. Only you must 
not be afraid, for spirits never harm. 
My people say the Mohawks are here ; 
that on moonlight nights they fight with 
the Milicetes in the mists over the Falls, 
and then the voices which we think we 
hear in the rapids become real. ‘They 
say also, and it is true, that sometimes 
you can see Killooleet and the Wolf 
drifting down to the Falls together un- 
der the mists and the fighting warriors.” 

‘“Why do you say that part is true, 
Noel ?’’ 

‘“ Because I have seen 
know.’’ 

, He broke off abruptly to stare hard 
into the fire. And the man, who was 
wise in the ways of the woods, had 
learned to check his curiosity and ob- 
serve the times and the seasons when 


it, and I 
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it is best not to question an Indian. 

The storm blew out in another hour. 
Old Noel was sitting silent by the 
fire; but the man, sleepless and un- 
easy, Wandered along the bluff above 
the falls, fascinated by the wild beauty 
of the plan, shivering now and then as 
he remembered the legend and the 
voices that were now all still. When 
he came to the highest point of the bluff 
he looked back. 

Far below him raced the river, strong 
and dark, to its leap. Thin mists 
wavered over it—it were easy to imagine 
them taking human form. When they 
lifted he could see the great flat rock 
jutting out below the falls on the other 
shore. Ifa fire were built there it 
would prove a deadly beacon to canoes 
coming down. But the phantom 
canoe, what would account for that? 
The mists or— 

As if in answer to the question some- 
thing appeared moving swiftly on the 
river. The man stopped as if struck. 
Now he was grasping a dwarf spruce, 
peering down over the cliff in dangerous 
wise, as if fascinated. 

Around the dangerous point a canoe 
was sweeping downward to the falls, its 
bark sides gray and ghostly in the moon- 
light. 

There was a sudden tingle inthe man’s 
spine that no cold nor legend nor even 
the voices could have given. He stared 
and rubbed his eyes, and rubbed and 
stared again. It was a canoe; there 
was no mistake. Now it swept under 
him, and he saw plainly a woman 
crouching in the bow, shrinking to- 
gether as if paralyzed with the speed 
and the roaring in her ears. In the 
stern knelt a man, his paddle trailing 
but gripped deep, his whole attitude 
that of a man who waits and is ready. 
So they swept into the mist and were 
gone. 


I must let Phil tell the rest of the 
story, just as he told it to me one night 
before the fire when we were talking 
softly of Indian superstitions :— 

‘When I came out of my trance,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ my spine was tingling, but 
my head was buzzing with ideas like a 
beehive. I ran back along the biuff to 


the falls and stared hard at a bit of clear 
water between the first two rapids. If 
that were a real canoe that I saw, it 
went over the falls; and I might catch 
a glimpse of wreckage on the clear 
water. But I saw nothing, though I 
looked till my eyes ached. Then I 
went back to camp. 

“Old Noel sat just as I left him, 
staring intently into the fire. He had 
heard me as I ran past; now he rose 
slowly, drew near, and peered keenly 
into my face— 

“Ah! You see-um, too? Now 
p’raps you believe’-— That was all he 
said; and I made no answer. 

“At dawn next morning I was back 
at the spot, leaving Noel asleep by the 
fire. Beneath me the cliff dropped 
sheer to the river. On this side the 
current moved deep and strong, swirl- 
ing along the crag’s foot; on the other 
it raced swifter, and was thrown up 
into great waves. Once a canoe was in 
the rush of it, no human power could 
save it. 

‘““‘T was mistaken,’ I said at last. 
‘The whole thing was pure illusion. 
The mind-picture formed by the In- 
dian’s story projected itself on the water. 
No wonian has seen this river since the 
Milicetes left it, fifty years ago; and 
no sane man would be canoeing this 
part of it at night. Yes, pure illusion, 
self-hypnotism, a /rngespinst—any 
name will do. Only’—I shivered 
though it was broad daylight—‘I know 
now how real an illusion can be. I 
understand superstition.’ 

‘*T fished that day, and said nothing 
to Noel. But my mind still worked 
over the same problem. At twilight I 
was back at the spot, drawn by some 
fascination, I know not what. ‘When 
the moon rises I will watch to-night,’ 
I thought, ‘ to seeif the mists form under 
here in any peculiar way.’ 

“‘T was leaning out over the same 
spot, watching the first squadrons of 
charging mists, when suddenly I felt 
myself grasped mightily from behind. 
An armlikeiron closed round my throat, 
throwing my head back and almost 
breaking my neck. I tried to turn, to 
grapple; but with the first movement I 
was hurled violently to the ground. 
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Before I realized what it was all about 
a big man was kneeling on my chest; 
the muzzle of a revolver wavered threat- 
eningly across my face. 

“««T’ve got you,’ he said, digging his 
knees into me as if he were riding a 
balky horse. ‘I’ve got you!’ 

‘““He was powerfully built, with a 
strong dark face, and good French 
blood showing everywhere. That was 
my first flash of observation. 

‘**A beastly cowardly way you took 
to do it, you damned brute,’ I gasped. 
‘Perhaps you'll also tell me what you’ve 
got me for?’ 

‘‘He started a bit when I spoke. I 
lay with my head partly under some 
bushes, and the twilight was deepening. 
His knees relaxed their terrific grip, 
and he bent to peer into my face. 

‘**Suspicious !’ he muttered, more to 
himself than to me, ‘and I’ll take no 
chances. What are you doing here ?’ 

““*‘Tet me up,’ I said, ‘a man can’t 
talk with a ton on his chest. Besides 
it’s none of your business.’ 

‘“‘He looked me over searchingly, 
felt my pockets, and pulled my hunt- 
ing knife from its sheath. Then he 
sprang to his feet like a cat, and stood 
waiting with his big revolver ready. 

““<Tf you attempt to run, I’ll shoot 
you dead. That’s straight,’ he re- 
marked briefly. ‘ Now give an account 
of yourself.’ 

“I got up and shook myself, scowl- 
ing at him in no amiable temper.— 

‘“*Who are you, you brute?’ 

“«T beg to remind you that that is 
my question. Still, as there’s a doubt 
in the case, you have a right to know.’ 
He opened his coat, showing a little 
silver badge on his breast; but his eyes 
never left mine for an instant—‘I ama 
Maine officer ; and I want you for mur- 
der and robbery. I want you bad. 


-——~~That’s why I took the law into my own 


hands and came over the line myself.’ 

““«Vou are mistaken,’ I said shortly, 
repressing several things I wanted to 
say, out of respect for the law. ‘Iam 
fishing here on the St. Pierre. If you 
doubt it, come and see.’ 


‘‘T turned short, without looking at ' 


him again, and walked back through 
the woods. I heard him spring, and 


then the brush cracking at my heels. 

‘ ‘Tf that’s true, I’1l apologize,’ he 
said in my ear. ‘Meanwhile this re- 
volver is cocked, and it’s pointing right 
at the middle of your back.’ 

‘* He started again doubtfully when 
Old Noel, whom he seemed to know, 
jumped up startled as we crashed into 
camp. 

‘“*T begin to think I am mistaken,’ 
he said, turning to me after a moment, 
‘But pardon me if I question your guide 
a bit.’ 

‘“They talked hurriedly apart. Then 
he came back to me with hand extended 
frankly. 

“«T beg your pardon. I am more 
than sorry. If you will let mesit down 
by your fire here, I’ll tell you how I 
came to make such a mistake.’ 

‘*T kicked a log to windward of the 
fire, and looked at him expectantly. I 
still felt shaken up; and my feelings 
hurt worse than my neck. 

“(My name’s Quereau,’ he said, not 
seeming to notice my scant hospitality. 

‘«« For three years I have worked night 
and day to track down the worst band 
of smugglers and cutthroats on the bor- 
der. Last week one of them, a half- 
bred named Gaspaux, knifed an officer 
in his own bed, and burned his place, 
and’— 

“T saw the muscles on his cheek 
swell as his teeth ground together. His 
strong face grew white as a woman's in 
the firelight. 

“‘°The murderer and his gang carried 
her off—the daughter, I mean,’ he 
added with an effort. ‘I was in the 
village at the time, and followed them 
alone, five of them, across the border, 
up the Musquabit, and over onto the 
St. Pierre, three days above here. Last 
night I lost their trail. I have hunted 
all day, and found no trace. They told 
me, down below, that no human being 
was on the river; so when I saw you I 
thought naturally that you were one of 
the band. I was desperate, and used 
you rough. Iam sorry.’ 

‘‘ He dropped his head into his hands 
as he finished, and seemed to forget 
me. 

“« What did you expect to do alone 
with such a gang, if you found them? 
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You could hardly expect to throw them 
all from behind,’ I said a bit sarcasti- 
cally. 

‘* He looked up quickly. There was 
the flash of a devil in his eyes as they 
burned into mine. 

“««Tisten,’ he said, ‘I came up with 
them last night at dusk; but the man I 
wanted most, and the girl, were not 
there. I followed, and lost them all in 
the storm. Iam sorry now I didn’t 
shoot the four as they ate.’ He broke 
off and stared hard at the fire again. 

‘““You area curious kind of an officer,’ 
I remarked at last; ‘and your zeal 
seems more personal than civic—Who 
was the girl ?’ 

‘““He quivered as if in pain; his 
shoulders began to heave— 

‘*‘Tise—my God!’ he groaned, as 
if there could be one in the world. 

‘“* “What !’ I cried, ‘ Bonneur’s Lise?’ 

“* He looked up quickly— 

“**Do you know her, then ?’ 

‘‘T had a swift vision of a splendid 
girl whom I had seen when I called at 
Bonneur’s farm to buy provisions, a 
girl tall and dark, with the bearing of 
a goddess, and abundant traces of fine 
old French blood, which gave the warm 
color to her cheeks and the blue gloss 
to her hair, like the glint of a crow’s 
wing in the sunlight. My heart had 
been restless ever since. 

‘* *Ves,’ I muttered, ‘I know her.’ 

‘**Then you know why I followed 
them alone,’ he said. ‘If I stayed, I 
should have gone mad. I was. to have 
been married to Lise to-day—O God, 
my pretty one! I could stand it if she 
were dead. But to be with 4zm—’ He 
sprang to his feet, and strode off hastily 
into the dark woods. 

‘“When he came back, a half hour 
later, I could only stand beside him and 
be silent, while the shadows quivered 
about us. But he felt the sympathy ; 
and he needed it. 

“*T used to call her Killooleet, my 
Whitethroat,’ he said softly at last. ‘She 
was just that, always sweetness, always 
music wherever she went; and her 
voice was like his tome. When I was 
alone in the woods and heard him, it 
was of her I thought.’ 

‘““At the name the Indian’s story 


flashed back upon me suddenly. An 
idea, a great fear swept over me. He 
felt my arm tremble on his shoulder, I 
think, for he looked up. 

““*T am afraid I have seen her— 
Come !’ 

‘‘T led him to the spot where I had 
seen the canoe. It was again moon- 
light, and the mists were waving over 
the falls. I told him the legend briefly, 
and what I had seen afterwards, and 
thought. He listened; he questioned 
me closely, fearfully, how they looked. 

“**Tt was she, I know it !’ he groaned, 
and his face was deadly white. ‘ Gas- 
paux has sworn to be even with me for 
sending him to jail: and he has done it. 
They are dead.—And—he—dared—to 
—love—her ; the beast ; the toad !’ 

‘““The last sentence seemed to be 
pulled out of him, word by word, with 
pincers. He broke off, and stood lean- 
ing far out over the spot where I had 
last seen her. Suddenly he started 
back— 

“Took, look !’ he whispered fiercely. 

“‘ A canoe with two men had swung 
round the point, and was shooting down 
under the cliff straight to the falls. We 
watched it spellbound, breathless, till 
it swept over its swift course and was 
lost in the mists. The grip upon my 
arm became painful. | 

‘«¢ Well?’ he breathed. He was 
trembling violently. 

‘“<Tt went the same wayas the other,’ 
was all I could say. 

‘* “Then she is not dead,’ he shouted, 
all fire in a minute. ‘ There is some 
way out of this, some mystery.— Where 
is your canoe ?’ 

‘““*In the river below the camp. 
What would you do?’ 

“** Do ?—follow. What else ?’ 

‘““To death,’ I said. 

“* *To death ?—to Hell, if they go so 
far! Come on.’ 

‘‘He dashed back to camp, then 
down the steep bluff headlong to the 
shore; while I followed more slowly, 
trying to think for this madman. Ina 
moment he was back with my canoe on 
his shoulders. He hurried back along 
the cliff, like a huge tortoise with a 
powerful battery driving him, and went 
crashing down the steep bank to the 
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shore. Any other man would have 
broken his neck in half the journey. 
Like a flash he had whipped the canoe 
over into the flood, where it began to 
veer and jump like a witch under the 
swirling drag of the current. As he 
poised to spring aboard I stopped him 
with a grip on-his shoulder. 

‘«« You will go?’ he cried eagerly. 

‘““*No; nor my canoe either.’ 

‘He drew back; his face grew black 
as the shadows under the bank. 

‘«* Are you a coward ?’ He sneered. 

‘“*No; but you areafool. Amanin 
love, as you are, always is. Look here, 
if there’s a mystery about these falls, 
the man who finds it out from this side 
will have about a second to congratu- 
late himself before he goes over. That 
is death. Iam convinced now that the 
canoe last night didn’t go over; nor 
this one either; but the men running 
this risk know where the turn is, know 
just when to shift their paddles. I 
don’t.’ 

“<<Tt’s evident,’ I wenton, ‘thatthere’s 
aden here somewhere, and your men 
are init. It’s also evident, if you think 
a minute, that it must have some other 
outlet ; for no living man can push a 
canoe up against that current. It’s 
merely a question of time and watching 
to find where they. come out—and that’s 
the only safe way in for us. Still, for 
the girl’s sake I'll stretch a point. I'll 
follow the next canoe c/ose, if you like; 
but I'll not do any blind prospecting 
below that point.’ 

‘‘He was quite a long time thinking, 
struggling with himself. 

““*Vou are right. I will wait,’ he 
said at last. ‘ But it’s hard. God 
knows what she suffers while we wait.’ 

‘* All night long we crouched there 
in the bushes, straining our eyes up 
river. When the moon went down I 
suggested taking turns watching and 
sleeping till daylight; for no canoe 
would tempt that awful danger in the 
darkness. But Quereau would not hear 
of it. 

‘**Go to sleep,’ he said, ‘ I will never 
sleep till I know where she is.’ 

‘“‘T think I must have been uncon- 
scious several hours when I felt my arm 
gripped as in a vise. Quereau was 


pointing up river. The dawn had 
broken over the forest. In the gray 
light I saw a canoe with a single occu- 
pant sweeping down. 

‘“«Tt’s Aim,’ he muttered fiercely, 
and I felt his big muscles twitching. 
He turned to me swiftly ; he had been 
thinking, evidently, during the night. 

‘«* Qur time comes in a minute. It’s 
dangerous work, even if we escape the 
falls. Are you still willing ?’ 

‘‘T looked full into his eyes for a 
moment. They softened wonderfully 
as we read each other’s souls. 

‘* « T’ve seen the girl, too,’ I said, and 
pushed my little canoe out just as the 
outlaw swung round the point below. 
Light and quick asa cat Quereau sprang 
to the stern. I hesitated then; for in 
such a journey it wasn't very comfort- 
able to have another man’s hand on the 
steering paddle. 

“Are you a good canoeman?’ I 
asked. 

‘«« The best on the river—quick !’ 

‘TT placed my rifle handy in the bow, 
and jumped to my place, gripping the 
second paddle. The canoe shot for- 
ward around the point, and there was 
our man just dropping into the mist. 

‘* He had a good start with the swift 
current ; but under our strokes the light 
canoe fairly jumped from the water. 
Over the dip we shot like a race horse, 
nearer, nearer, till hardly a canoe length 
separated us from the man we were fol- 
lowing. ‘The airsung in our ears ; the 
hoarse roar began to throb like a mighty 
engine, and the mist—ugh! I can feel 
its cold breath in my face still, like the 
breath of death. 

‘* Bending so that Quereau could see 
over my head, I kept my eyes fastened 
on the back of the man in front. No 
likelihood of his turning tosee us! He 
was not paddling, but sitting in an at- 
titude of waiting, steering merely and 
gripping his paddle deep. I marveled 
at his coolness as we rushed upon him 
and upon the death that roared just over 
the bow of his canoe. Then I noticed 
with amazement that our speed slack- 
ened. 

‘* Suddenly the stern of the canoe in 
front swerved outward, pushed by an 
eddy swirling backward from a project- 
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The half-breed plunged backward into the eddy, 
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ing spur of rock. From cool waiting 
the man I was watching leaped into 
life. There was a swift sweep of his 
paddle, another like lightning—and he 
was gone. 

‘‘ Tn an instant we were shooting over 
the same great eddy. With all my 
strength I threw the bow in. I felt the 
stern lift outward under a powerful 
stroke ; the canoe whirled like a surf- 
boat ona comber. For one awful mo- 
ment I struggled desperately. Then 
we glided slowly round into a huge 
hollow in the face of the cliff, where 
the water eddied calmly, not fifty feet 
from the brink of the falls. Directly in 
front, near the mouth of the dark tunnel, 
floated a canoe broadside on, with a 
most villainous-looking half-breed rest- 
ing on his paddle, ‘ fanning ’ the water 
slowly to keep from drifting out into 
the current. 

“‘I saw him start violently as we 
whirled in. He sprang to his feet. The 
double muzzle of a gun was pointing 
straight at my head, and there was no 
mistaking the expression of the squint- 
eye behind the barrels. 

‘“‘T ducked forward just as a stream 
of fire leaped from the gun muzzle. My 
hat was torn from my head; but I heard 
no sound above the terrible roar of the 
falls. Then something z7fped like a 
hornet past my ear from behind, and 
powder burned my neck. The half- 
breed threw up his hands and plunged 
backward into the eddy. An upturned 
canoe drifted swiftly out into the mist 
that closes on things forever. 

‘*T paddled into the tunnel, away 
from the cursed place. When the water 
seemed still and I could grasp the rough 
sides of rock, I looked back for the first 
time. Quereau was half turned as he 
knelt, staring back where his enemy 
had disappeared, the heavy revolver still 
gripped in his hand. I think for the 
moment he had forgotten absolutely 
where he was and the danger in the 
fierce exultation of the primitive man at 
killing his enemy. 

‘* Farther in, the passage turned, then 
turned again ; the roar died away to a 
murmur. A light flickered in front. 
The canoe glided forward, noiseless as a 
duck on the water, and rubbed lightly 


on a rocky shore shelving up intoa low 
cavern where a fire was burning. As 
we stopped I made out in the semi- 
darkness two figures moving between 
us and the light. 

‘‘Without a moment’s hesitation 
Quereau leaped out, and strode straight 
to the fire. I heard a sharp com- 
mand, an oath, then cries of terror from 
women’s throats. Jerking the canoe up 
the bank, I hurried in. 

‘‘Between me and the fire stood Que- 
reau, covering two men beyond with 
his revolver. Ina corner on the right 
two or three wretched women cowered, 
chattering. On the left what was that ? 

‘*Something like a great shadow 
came creeping behind Quereau. Before 
I could spring forward or raise my rifle 
the shadow lifted up, gripping a knife 
that glittered in the firelight. Then a 
scream rang through the cavern; a 
woman threw herself upon the shadow 
—all as in a nightmare, when one sees 
and thinks, but cannot move. 

‘*At the sound of her voice Quereau 


_ turned like a flash. The men beyond 


the fire saw it, and jumped ; but by that 
time I had them under my own rifle. 
Behind me I heard a snarl like a wild 
beast’s as Quereau clutched his oppo- 
nent ; a blow, and a heavy fall; thena 
sob out of the very soul of a woman. 
But I dared notturn. Presently Quereau 
strode past me. I heard the click- 
click of handcuffs ; saw him throw his 
prisoners brutally, and bind their feet. 

‘*Then I turned, and saw Lise lying 
in a dead faint beside the insensible 
outlaw. In a moment Quereau had 
her in his arms, kissing her white face, 
and sobbing over her like a school boy. 

“As I had supposed, there was an- 
other outlet. The water in the cave 
found its way out by shallow falls into 
a tributary of the St. Pierre, a quarter 
of a mile below. It was not difficult 
to run a canoe in the way we had come. 
I was wondering at the daredevil who 
first attempted the thing. And then, 
remembering the old Indian, I was pon- 
dering his answer and the look in his 
queer, wrinkled brown face when I 
should tell him what manner of Spirit 
it was that he had seen in the moon- 
light.” 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF MOUNT BRYCE 


By JAMES 


JARKNESS was shutting 
down. ‘The sun kad set 
nearly an hour ago. A 
piercing wind from a 
world of glaciers was 
whistling by on its wild 
course, and the ‘rising 
moon, shining feebly 
athwart a mist of clouds, revealed two 
shivering human forms silhouetted upon 
the skyline of a rocky ridge 10,000 feet 
above the sea. 

One, perched on the apex of a cliff 
some 70 feet in height, a precipice on 
either hand, watches intently the pain- 
ful progress of his companion in adver- 
sity, who, in the dim shadowy distance, 
is clinging with chilled fingers to the 
vertical face of rock by handholds of the 
tiniest dimensions, and wildly waving 
first one leg and then the other in a 
blind search for some small broken ledge 
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or scant projection which may bear his 
weight, and form another step in the 
slow, difficult descent. 

Few people could locate Mt. Bryce, 
named in 1898 after the well-known 
British statesman, who then held office 
as President of the Alpine Club. It 
stands amidst a group of noble peaks, 
some 60 miles from human habitation, 
so little known that the additional in- 
terest of exploration is combined with 
the physical pleasures of superb scenery 
and difficult ascents. Projecting west- 
wards from the Continental Watershed, 
the mountain rises in splendid isolation 
from a massive base to a long and ex- 
tremely narrow ridge, crowned by over- 
hanging cornices of snow, and culmi- 
nating in three sharp peaks of increas- 
ing elevation in the direction of the 
ever-deepening valleys, till the final, 
sudden precipice of the main summit 
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looms almost ver- 
tically above the 
timbered slopes 
and foaming tor- 
rent of the Bush 
River, more than 
8,000 feet below. 
Its rugged flanks 
present a long 
expanse of rocky 
walls, frequently 
sheer and always 
inaccessible, 
scored here and 
there by icy gul- 
lies, or hung with 
a glistening man- 
tle of ice and 
snow, rendering 
access to the 
highest, or west- 
ern Peak possible 
only by travers- 
ing the longridge 
almost from end 
to end. 

It took us nine 
days to reach the 
head of the West Brancn of the North 
Fork of the Saskatchewan, and a cosy 
camping-place was found near its source 
in a tongue of the vast Columbia 
glacier, 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

On the afternoon of August 20, 1902, 
the start for the hitherto unattempted 
peak commenced. My companion was 
Christian Kaufmann, a Swiss guide in 
the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., and one of the most skil- 
ful thatthe famous Alps have nourished 
and equipped ; and the fact that our 
initials formed the significant cipher 
‘‘O.K.’’ was quite a happy omen, and 
doubtless contributed to the success of 
this and many other first ascents dur 
ing our partnership. 

We were clad in the usual mountain- 
climber’s garb of knickerbocker suit, 
with flannel shirt, substantial, heavily- 
nailed boots, and light felt hat, and our 
legs were swathed from knee to ankle 
in puttees, as a protection from snow 
and underbrush. A sixty-foot rope for 
climbing purposes, camera, sextant, 
plane-table, clinometer, thermometers, 
three aneroids and field-glasses for semi- 


scientific observ- 
ations, with ex- 
tra clothing, 
snow-glasses and 
provisions, were 
packed away in 
our distended 
“‘riicksacks.’’ To 
crown all, our 
sleeping - bags 
were rolled and 
lashed above, a 
top-heavy addi- 
tion inconveni- 
ently bulky when 
fighting through 
dense thickets of 
stiff fir branches 
or performing 
gymnastics over 
fallen logs. 

In two hours 
we arrived at 
Thompson Pass, 
6,800 feet above 
the sea, a pictur- 
esque gap on the 
Continental Wa- 
tershed, with a beautiful little lake on 
the summit laving the rocky base of an 
imposing sentinel-like peak that guards 
the narrow passage. 

Two hundred feet higher we found a 
pleasant spot to bivouac, under a group 
of spruces, in a hollow on the flanks of 
the massif* of Mt. Bryce. A clear 
stream gurgled through the rich grass 
close at hand; the abundant heather 
and spruce boughs, chopped with our 
ice-axes, provided material for most 
comfortable beds. Dry wood for fuel 
was collected, and we looked forward 
to a good hot supper, when, to our dis- 
may, it was discovered that we were 
matchless! Kaufmann, for the first 
time, had omitted to carry any—a 
highly reprehensible oversight for an 
habitual smoker—and every single one 
of my supply had been jerked from my 
pocket during the forceful struggle 
through the forest tangle. Every cor- 
ner was ransacked without avail, and 
finally the inevitable was ruefully ac- 
cepted and Christian deposited the 
‘‘billy,’’ full of clear but very frigid 
water, on the grass before me, and 


* The entire mass connected with a dominant mountain, including spurs and minor peaks, 
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solemnly announced, “‘ Supper isready.’’ 
It was cold comfort, and we retired very 
early to the recesses of our sleeping- 
bags and tried to slumber. 

Unsuccessful at first and too success- 
ful later, it was 4 o’clock ere we awoke, 
and as there was no fire, no hot tea or 
soup, we deferred breakfast for a little 
while, hung up our blankets on the 
trees to preserve them from voracious 
marmots, cached our spare provisions, 
and started at 4.40 a. m. on our journey 
round the steep shoulder that inter- 
vened between the bivouac and the main 
ridge of Mt. Bryce. 

The earlier slopes were covered with 
loose ‘‘ scree,’’* giving way later to 
heather and coarse grass, where flowers 
blossomed in wonderful profusion, 


driven upwards by the advancing sea- | 


son, and stunted spruces reached an 
altitude several hundred feet higherthan 
on the Atlantic side. Ascending stead- 
ily, we soon arrived at the little glacier 
that nestles in the rock-bound hollow 
at the mountain’s base, and crossing 
the high bank of 
lateral moraine, 
found pleasant go- 
ing on the hard 
surface of ice and 
snow.t Soon we 
halted for break- 
fast, and then re- 
sumed our pro- 
gress by the steep 
snows and rock 
slabs that afforded 
a slippery way to 
the crest above. 
Striking this at 
its lowest point, 
we encountered 
the first really 
awkward obsta- 
cle. A snow wall 
about ten feet in 
height, and 
crowned by a 
small overhang- 
ing cornice, faced 
us across a yawn- 
ing chasm in the 
hanging glacier 
on which westood. 
The snow was 


of Mt, Bryce at the head of this article. 


The west branch of the Saskatchewcn. 
* Fragments of rock. +The route taken may be followed in detail by the aid of the picture 


soft in the extreme, and gave way at 
each attempt to form a step in its ver- 
tical surface, pouring like dry sand into 
the crevasse below. By dint of care 
and patience, however, two or three suf- 
ficient holes were at length excavated, 
and Christian, planting his ice-axe in 
the firmer snow above, drew himself up 
to solid ground once more. 

We were now at the east end of a 
long slope of ‘‘ zévé,”’ f trending gently 
down to a tongue of the Columbia ice- 
field on our right, and ending abruptly 
on the side of our ascent in a large cor- 
nice surmounting a rugged precipice. 
Beyond it rose the steep ridge along 
which we had to travel, comparatively 
broken and easy at first, but narrowing 
rapidly till the southern wall grew per- 
pendicular and the northern slopes tilt- 
ed at a tremendous angle, leaving buta 
tazor-edge of jagged rock between, or 
crested by a great overhanging shelf of 
frozen snow. 

The weather, to our satisfaction, gave 
more hope than at the start, when clouds 
clustered low on 
every lofty peak 
augured ill for a 
clear view, with- 
out which any 
climbing success 
would count for 
comparatively 
nothing. A breeze 
had sprung up 
and the clouds 
lifted gradually; 
several summits 
already were 
emerging from the 
gloom, and Mt. 
Columbia, the 
monarch of the 
region, with its 
pure snowy dome 
wreathed in trail- 
ing mists, appear- 
ed like an ethereal 
vision against the 
pale azure of the 
sky, aglow with 
radiant dawn. At 
its feet swept the 
broad snows ot 
the immense Co- 


t Snow-covered glacier. 


View of Mount Bryce. 


Taken from an altitude of 8.500 feet. 


lumbia_ ice-field, the culminating 
point of the Canadian Rockies. Two 
hundred square miles of solid ice are 
comprised within its mighty area, in- 
cluding the numerous glacier tongues 
that dip in all directions to the green 
forest valleys, and it possesses probably 
the two unique distinctions of being the 
largest snow-field known beyond the 
fringes of the Arctic circle, and of sup- 
plying the sources of rivers flowing to 
three different oceans, the Atlantic, 
Arctic and Pacific. 

But it is time to hasten on, for we are 
only 9,500 feet up (2,500 above the biv- 
ouac), it is already half-past seven, and 
many difficulties lie ahead. The route, 
of course, is quite untried, and all that 
is known about it is that there must be 
several exceedingly awkward bits of 
climbing, certain to test our powers to 
the full and perhaps impossible to sur- 
mount. 

We had roped together before tack- 
ling the last snow wall, and continued 
thus throughout the day. The rope is 
an indispensable aid to mountaineering. 
Even though there may never be occa- 
sion (as there seldom is with experts) 
for physical support, as a moral help it 
is invaluable, and as a precaution in 
case of any contretemps it should never 
be omitted. Many scores of lives un- 
doubtedly have been saved through its 

* Ridge. 


instrumentality, and it is a safeguard 
whose merits anyone may have to test 
at some sudden crisis. 

Advancing rapidly over the level sur- 
face, steps had to be cut with the ice- 
axe up the steeper frozen snow, and 
then we took to the rocks and had a 
long steep climb, easy and fairly rapid, 
in spite of loose shale and debris and 
the insecurity of holds. Ledges large 
and small, and shortscrambles up rugged 
buttresses, scarred rock faces or along 
the jagged skyline, provided the usual 
programme, varied by the occasional 
traverse of a gully filled with ice or 
snow, with their alternative opportuni- 
ties for you to slip on them or for them to 
slide with you. The southern precipices 
were getting very sheer; those oppo- 
site, increasing in sharpness to rugged 
escarpments, scored by narrow gul- 
lies and ribbed with minor buttresses, 
plunged downward some. six or seven 
thousand feet, with no halting places 
on the way, to the great glacier below. 

Eventually, near the apex of the rock 
aréte,* well over 10,000 feet above the 
sea, we came to a bit of cliff, about 70 
feet in height, which appeared so diffi- 
cult a problem as to threaten a sum- 
mary defeat. We stood on the ed ge of 
the a7éte, and it towered above us as a 
marrow buttress, smooth, nearly per- 
pendicular, with few excrescences to 
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grip or place even the corner of a boot 
upon, and of a consistency so rotten 
that only a small percentage of the exist- 
ing few would probably be reliable. We 
peered round the angle on our left, and 
discovered that we were about midway 
along a great bare wall, without a ves- 
tige of foothold, sheer in its rise towards 
the summit and in its drop of two to 
three thousand feet to the glacier at its 
base. ‘There was no escape in that 
direction. ‘Then to the right. A nar- 
row rift here broke the directness of the 
rocky face, descending. abruptly, with 
occasional wicked-looking spikes of 
jagged limestone protruding from the 
surface, and swept by showers of dé¢bris 
from the cliffs above. Beyond this, 
more buttresses as steep as that con- 
fronting us and quite as uninviting. 

So there was nothing for it but to 
try to scale the escarpment straight 
ahead, and Christian immediately led 
the way. The first dozen feet were 
fairly broken and not particularly ver- 
tical, but then commenced a strenuous 


When you turn half way up. 


The eastern peak of Mount Bryce. The route taken 
ted along the ridge. 


conflict with the difficulties of this 
natural outpost, set to bar approach to 
the stronghold’s central tower. 

Hold after hold gave way as the guide 
tried them one by one, and fragments 
rattled down the gulley and leapt from 
rock to rock in ever-growing bounds 
till, lost to sight and sound, they dashed 
to final rest upon the glacier 6,000 feet 
beneath; a most suggestive journey to 
those who were engaged in an attempt 
to climb that selfsame cliff by means of 
very slightly more reliable excrescen- 
ces. 
Fortunately Kaufmann is a magnifi- 
cent rock-climber and it was a treat to 
watch the skill and science he displayed 
in his advance slowly and cautiously 
towards the goal. Now he is clinging 
to the rough rounded surface of the but- 
tress edge ; now swinging into the nar- 
row gully at its side. Sometimes with 
arms and legs outstretched, like a gigan- 
tic starfish, in a wild endeavor to grasp 
a possible support; or bunched to- 
gether after a huge step upward, where 
no intervening foothold offered in an 


A small section of an ice field. In the background is the neve" or glacier in process of forming. 
The foreground shows the ‘‘ dry glacier,” which seven miles below ends at the “tongue.” 


expanse of a yard or more. A tiny rest- 
ing-place, perhaps an inch in width and 
two or three in length, on which a por- 
tion of a nailed boot-edge can maintain 
a grip, is hailed with delight and-looked 
on as a luxury. The least projection, if 
happily not slippery, suffices for a hold, 
and one slow gymnastic effort succeeds 
another, as the climber gently draws 
himself upward foot by foot. As little 
spring or jerk as possible is the invari- 
able rule, lest it detach one of the 
treacherous supports and leave him 
hanging precariously on a frail remnant, 
or hurl him in an instant on the cruel 
rocks that line the gully at his feet. 
For the rope is of practically no ad- 
vantage to the leader in such circum- 
stances. Though his companion may 
be firmly planted at the cliff base, the 
rope clutched in an iron grasp or 
anchored round a solid mass of rock, 
yet, should the first man fall, a drop of 
twice the length of rope paid out must 
follow, and the chances of escape from, 
at the least, considerable injuries are 
small. Christian, however, is equal to 
almost anything one can encounter on 


the mountains, and certainly to all that 
gives a possibility of overcoming it, so 
little by little, he makes his way higher 
and higher till the rope is taut between 
us. Above him still nearly twenty feet 
remains of the bad bit, perhaps the 
nastiest section of it all. His situation 
is not of the most secure ; the slightest 
slip or jerk on my part would possibly 
be enough to drag him from his hold 
and so precipitate us both into the 
abyss, where the white glacier gleams 
apparently so close beneath our feet, 
yet really more than 6,000 feet away. 
But I must come on or give up the ex- 
pedition. 

And the future! It is an axiom that 
in nine cases out of ten descent is far 
more trying than ascending on a diffi- 
cult rock-climb. If we can only just 
achieve success by dint of all the skill 
and energy we possess, how about 
coming down late in the day, most likely 
thoroughly tired, with all the additional 
dangers of a descent ? 

Danger is by no means an attraction 
to the true mountaineer. Some people 
may so affirm, but scarcely ever does an 
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expert place himself in a dangerous sit- 
uation, and if he does it is not from 
choice, and he does not like it. Some- 
times he may take a risk, but seldom, 
unless all the chances are in favor of 
the climbing party and the possibility 
of accident exceedingly remote. What 
he does love is to eliminate by experi- 
ence and skill all danger from a climb, 
which, to a novice, a clumsy worker or 
a party unsupplied with or neglecting 
to use proper equipment for mountain- 


The “ torgue” or breaking: part of the glacier. 


eering, would be hazardous or quite 


. impossible. 


The result of our deliberations was 
that, in the circumstances, there was an 
overwhelming preponderance of rea- 
sons in favor of success, so on we went. 
Soon I could halt and Christian clam- 
bered to the top, where, anchored firm- 
ly, he could have held me or even 
hauled me up if all my holds had gone 
at once and left me dangling in the air. 
Nothing of this sort happened, though 


The end of ten miles of ice. 
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it was a climb that taxed my powers to 
the full, and some of the scant projec- 
tions and occasional swells where in 
shifting holds one learns the wonderful 
properties of friction as a sole support, 
brought me nearly to their utmost limit. 

In due time the tension was over and 
the victory was ours. A total change 
in the character of the ascent appeared 
before us now. The gradient of the 
ridge became quite easy; rocks gave 
place almost entirely to snow ; but the 
southern precipices were. crowned by 
enormous cornices, to which a wide 
berth had to be given, necessitating a 
traverse of the steep snow slopes that 


tilted at an alarming angle till. they - 


ended in a:‘‘ jump off,” beyond which 
only the valley bed, some 7,000 feet be- 
low, could be seen. 

For a short distance the going was 
delightful, and we had visions of a 
quick and easy finish; but the snow 
became very hard and then gave place 
to ice, so that the axe was requisitioned 
and severe step-cutting followed for 
awhile. Several strange transverse fis- 
sures had to be avoided, and another 
snow wall, this time frozen solid, had 
to be climbed across a wide crevasse, 
close to the edge of the projecting mass 
of cornice. Thence rapid progress 
along the broken, narrow ridge ended 
in our arrival at 11.50 at the sharpsum- 
mit of Mt. Bryce’s. eastern peak. 

Here, seated on the pile of loose rocks 
that forms the tiny apex, we enjoyed a 
well-earned rest for half an hour and an 
admirable lunch, meantime taking in 
with much appreciation the extensive 
views from our advantageous elevation 
of 11,000 feet. 

The chief interest, however, lay 
ahead. ‘To our relief, the hopes of es- 
caping the long, tedious traverse of the 
central peak were confirmed. As it was, 
we had presentiments already of a night 
out upon the mountain. But nothing 
short of absolute impossibility was 
going to deter us from achieving the 
purpose om which we had embarked, 
and we were glad to find a shorter route 
by descending six or seven hundred 
feet to a wide glacier that swept along 
the bases of the three summits, skirt- 
ing the central cliffs and striking the 


ridge again ata narrow gap between the 
two highest peaks. 

Down rocks and snow we hurried, 
carefully leaving a substantial staircase 
in the latter for use on our return; then 
across the glacier, covered with show, 
save where the suggestive lines of huge 
crevasses showed dark upon the univer- 
sal whiteness of the otherwise unbroken 
surface. The snow was soft and we 
sank deeply into it at every step, 
but-ere long we were laboriously 
plodding up the further steeps, and in 
an hour and a quarter stood in the little 
dip where the descending ridges of the 
main and central peaks converge.., 

Only goo feet remained for us to scale, 
but the prospect was not at all inviting. 
The lower part of the e7éfe was simple 
enough, though so knife-edged that, as 
we trod the snowy crest, both toes and 
heels projected into space. Then came 
acornice, hanging as before towards 
the south, with the slope frozen hard, 
presenting a safe and solid substance in 
which to cut our steps. But beyond 
this lay the worst of all our difficulties. 

The crest of cornice was suddenly 
reversed and topped the northern pre- 
cipice. The slope on which we were 
obliged to move in order to avoid the 
danger of the cornice giving way now 
faced the south and was exposed to the 
full blaze of the summer sunshine. So 
steep was it that it was marvelous how 
the glistening curtain of soft and yield- 
ing snow, massed on a slippery substra- 
tum of glare ice, could cling at such 
an angle. 

Yet at the same time the situation 
was not without its compensations. 
Had the configuration of the mountain 
been reversed there would be no pres- 
ent record of any conquest of Mt. 
Bryce, for to dream of attempting the 
traverse of such a slope, when the fail- 
ure of a single foothold might mean a 
fall of some 8,000 feet, would be sheer 
madness. Fortunately when this grand 
abyss was yawning at our feet, the shel- 
tered snow, congealed by an icy wind, 
was firm, and though the labor of con- 
tinuous step-cutting was involved, there 
was perfect safety. Now that the sunny 
side was forced upon us as a route, the 
mountain side, though steep, was never 


Sentinel Peak (10 500 feet \ towers over the lakelet on the summit of Thompson Pass (6 Soo feet) 
The photograph was taken from near Mt. Bryce. 


perpendicular, but covered by a pure 
expanse of snow, that, unbroken save in 
its earliest stages by protruding rocks, 
swept smoothly down to the broad sur- 
face of the southern glacier only twelve 
or fifteen hundred feet below. Even 
should we take a sudden ride in this 
unusual kind of automobile there would 


be little likelihood of any further dam- 
age than the abandonment of our at- 
tempt. 

It was a period of intense strain and 
watchfulness. Of course, but one 
moved at a time. A jerk or spring 
would probably send us swiftly hurtling 
downwards in an eddying hurricane of 
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snow. Scarcely a word was spoken and 
not a needless movement was allowed. 
Even the hole made by the leader’s ice- 
axe had to be utilized by his companion, 
lest any undue shaking or splitting of 
the snow might start a slide. 

With cat-like tread, face inward 
towards the slope, Christian makes a 
cautious sidelong step knee-deep in the 
soft, powdery snow, his icy-axe planted 
firmly and securely grasped: gently 
and patiently he treads a fairly solid 
resting-place for one foot, and quietly 
he draws the other leg to the same hole 
and carefully makes a moderately stable 
little platform there. Another planting 
of the ice-axe and a further step is 
gingerly negotiated in the long, slow 
advance. Two on a rope is not the 
best style of party for such an under- 
taking, but foot by foot we make our 
way in safety until the worst is over 
and we take a welcome rest upon an 
island of projecting rock. Beyond this 
is yet another of the vertical snow walls 
which are such a frequent feature of the 
climb. First came a nasty traverse on 
a narrow ledge under a canopy of drip- 
ping snow, so low that a most uncom- 
fortably constrained position was neces- 
sitated. Keeping one’s balance was not 
easy, and so unstable was the snow 
that a mere touch might readily dis- 
place the mass above, and our weight 
alone suffice to loosen the ledge and 
shoot us down the icy, snow-swept 
gully at our feet. Then the usual 
patient striving to gain a foothold in 
the sliding snow was resumed, and the 
usual ultimate success achieved, and 
solid ground once more rewarded us. 

All the toils are now forgotten. The 
long desired summit looms quite close 
above, and eagerly we hasten towards 
the goal. A splendid hanging glacier 
clings to the northern flank of the 
mountain’s topmost pinnacle, a wild 
chaos of gaping fissures, ice-towers and 
séracs, * we thread our way through its 
weird arctic jumble, climb a short, 
sharp a7réte, and, breaking through a 
little cornice, stand at last upon the 
mountain-top. 

A platform of unblemished snow 
crowns the great peak, a matchless 
natural observatory. The mighty walls 


are sheer or almost sheer on every side, 
save where the narrow ridge of our ap- 
proach connects the bastion outpost 
with the rest of the upland world. Ex- 
cept for this, we seem to be severed 
from earth and isolated in the realm of 
space. In front, to right, to left, over 
the brink of rocky ramparts, we gaze 
into the heart of the green, forest depths 
more than 8,o0o0 feet below. Above 
these wooded chasmis rises a bewilder- 


_ ing world of peaks, rugged and desolate: 


huge, fantastic piles with frowning pre- 
cipices and jagged pinnacles, of vast 
majestic domes, whose shapely forms 
are clothed in snowy splendor. 

With Christian continually hurrying 
me up, only a bare half hour could be 
spared, and at ten minutes after four we 
turned our faces homewards. The de- 
scent was fairly rapid. The sunlight 
had passed from the snow slope, and the 
cool of evening, aided by a keen wind, 
hardened it sufficiently to enable us to 
move with greater freedom than we ex- 
pected. In spite of some photographic 
halts, we reached the Eastern Peak by 
6.20 and snatched five minutes for rest 
and a mouthful of chocolate before hur- 
rying on along the upper portion of the 
east aréte. Throughout, the steps made 
in the morning were of great assistance, 
and there were no delays beyond especial 
care at some of the most difficult points. 

It was almost dark when we ap- 
proached the well-remembered cliff, 
which had been continually on our 
minds, and to reach which ere night- 
fall had been the object of our hasty, 
foodless march. But we arrived too 
late. And now the question arose as to 
the wisest course to take. We were on 
the horns of a dilemma. To go on, meant 
descending practically in the dark a 
cliff which we had deemed so difficult 
in daylight as almost to deter us from 
undertaking it. But on the other hand, 
a night out 10,500 feet above the sea, 
without the smallest shelter, on the ex- 
posed sky-line of a ridge swept by an 
arctic wind, with boots and stockings 
saturated and certain to freeze (and 
probably the feet inside as well), before 
the dawn could aid us on our way, and 
almost destitute of food, offered a pros- 
pect particularly uninviting. 


* Pinnacles of ice usually formed by the intersection of longitudinal and lateral crevasses, 


I left the decision entirely in Kauf- 
mann’s hands. The risk was his alone. 
For me, descending first, with the good 
rope in his trusty grasp, there was -no 
danger, except for the short distance 
when both would be upon the cliff at 
the same time. But again he voted for 
advance, and at any rate I could make a 
trial and report upon my personal sensa- 
tions ere his turn arrived. So I turned 
my face towards the 1ock, slipped over the 
edge, and entered on the fateful climb. 

The eerieness of it is not likely ever 
to be entirely forgotten. First the blind 
groping in the depths for something to 
rest a foot upon; then the wild search 
all over the chilled rocky surface for a 
knob or tiny crack where my numbed 
fingers might get another hold ; agoniz- 
ing doubts of their stability are ever 
present, and now and then a creepy 
chill runs down my spine andasickening 
sensation of emptiness is felt as a long- 
sought support crumbles beneath my 
weight, and the hollow reverberation of 
its fall echoes through the silence as it 
leaps into the blackness of 7,000 feet of 
empty space. Several tense minutes 
are passed in motionless suspense whilst 
Christian is clambering down till there is 
rope enough for me to move again. At 
last comes the relief of solid and suff- 
cient standing room, followed by the 
still more trying period of inactivity, 
the patient intensity of watching and 
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hauling in the slack as the rope comes 
slowly down, the strained anxiety lest 
any accident should happen to the 
guide, and finally the thankfulness of 
seeing his figure looming close above, 
soon to be standing safely by my side, 
and we can breathe again. 

At 10 o'clock we emerged from the 
gloom and difficulties of the rocks and 
halted for a few minutes’ rest at the 
edge of the white expanse of glacier at 
their base. The journey thence re- 
quires no detailed description. A 
troublesome steep ridge of frozen snow 
delayed us for a time, and our limbs 
were very weary when we reached the 
lower glacier. With staggering and 
unsteady gait weswungalongtherough, 
uneven surface in the deceptive light, 
until about midnight we left the snow 
behind and could unloose the rope that 
had bound us together during seven- 
teen hours of adventurous companion- 
ship. 

Off again next morning at 4.30, we 
arrived in camp at 6 o'clock, and soon 
were seated before a glorious fire, en- 
joying the luxury of a hot meal 
once more, and doing ample jus- 
tice to its varied menu. Some 
hours later our ‘‘ outfit’’ commenced 
the return journey from these mountain 
solitudes to prosaic civilization, and we 
bade farewell to the scenes of mingled 
toil and triumph, hardship and victory. 


A snow cornice overhanging a precipice. 
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Denis Dent, second officer of the North Foreland, is in love 
with Nan Merridew, daughter of one of the owners of the line. The 
Merridews and Ralph Devenish, the son of another owner, are 

assengers on the ship when it is wrecked on the Australian coast. 
Benis is washed ashore alive from the wreck, and manages to save 
Nan’s life. The castaways are taken care of, and later Nan 
returns to England with her father, having promised to marry 
Denis when he gets back from the gold fields. enish, who was 
also saved from the wreck, wants to marry Nan. Denis takes a 
young lad, Doherty, as companion, in seeking his fortune at the 


diggings. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


COLD WATER. 


HE Merridews sailed for England 
about the middle of October. 
They had been little more than a 

week on dry land; and it was with a 
heavy and uneasy heart that Denis 
watched their new vessel diminish to 
a speck from the highest point com- 
manding Corio Bay. 

A little incident had contributed to 
Denis’ depression ; and he was not one 
to make much of little incidents. But 
the first person he had encountered on 
the Memuon, when he had gone on 
board to see the last of them, was an- 
other survivor of the North Foreland, 
a diseased being named Jewson, who 
had shipped in her as chief steward, 
only to be disrated for an incompetent 
sot before the voyage was a month old. 
The disrating had been largely due to 
the second officer, who did not hesitate 
to ask the fellow in what capacity he 
saw him now. 

‘*Captain Devenish’s servant,’’ was 
the answer, with a grin that maddened 
Denis, but it was the fact that rankled. 
He had said no more. It was too late; 


and the man had beensaved, he deserved 
a fresh start. 

He sat in the sun with his face hidden 
in his hands. His heart had filled with 
prayer, his eyes with tears; he dug his 
knuckles into them, and missed the 
bloodstone signet-ring that he had worn 
since his father’s death. There had 
been no time for an engagement ring, 
but Nan was to wear this one until they 
met again. And she had given him 
one of hers, a ruby, a diamond, and a 
sapphire, that jammed in the middle of 
his little finger-nail; but he was to 
wear it day and night about his neck 
instead, on a tiny lanyard that she had 
woven for it out of her own warm hair. 
Denis could not trust himself to look at 
it yet; he could only press the ring to 
his heart until it hurt as holy sinners 
press the scapular, but that was enough 
to nerve him. He could even smile as 
he remembered the absurd injunction 
which had accompanied this sweet talis- 
man. Still smiling he looked down 
again through the sunshine upon the 
empty bay; but now the first thing 


Denis 


Denis saw was a separate shadow on 
the grass. 

‘‘Cheer up, mister! All aboard! It’s 
getting on for fifty knots to Melbourne, 
and Lord knows how many bells !’’ 

Jimmy Doherty was standing over 
him, and his dark skin beamed as he 
rolled the nautical phrases on his 
tongue. 

‘What! Fifty miles between mid- 
day and midnight ?” 

«It’s not so much, and I've gota lift 
half-way.’’ 

‘*But we can’t afford that, Jimmy.’’ 

“T got it for love, mister, from a 
hawker as only wishes he was a-goin’ 
all the way, for the honor and glory o’ 
carryin’ a gent that’s done what you've 
done and got himself in all the papers!”’ 

Denis was divided between natural 
satisfaction and annoyance. 

‘“Very well, Jimmy, and I congrat- 
ulate you; but, once and for all, never 
another word about that unless you’re 
asked! We're mates now, remember ; 
I might as well brag of it myself. Be- 
sides—but it’s a bargain, isn’t it ?”’ 

Mr. Doherty said he supposed it must 
be, but for once his spirit was under 
a cloud, for he had appointed himself 
sole minstrel of his hero’s praises, fore- 
seeing both honor and profit in the em- 
ployment ; but on reflection the embar- 
go only made him think the more of 
Denis, and his first care was to whisper 
it in the hawker’s ear. 

The hawker was waiting with his 
wagon outside an inn in Moorabool 
street, and Denis was relieved to find 
the man less palpably impressed by his 
exploit than Jim had represented him. 
He was an undersized man of few words, 
who accepted two glasses of porter (at 
eightpence each) with nods, and drained 
them without removing his eyes from 
the sailor’s face. But in a mile or less 
his tongue was loosened, as the trio sat 
abreast under the wagon’s hood, and 
the scattered buildings of the budding 
town melted into the unbroken timber 
of the bush track. 

“So you're bound for the diggings, 
are you?’’ said the hawker. ‘‘ And 
what do you think of doing when you 
get there ?”’ 

“*Well,’’ said Denis, to enter into 
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the man’s humor, ‘‘ we did think we 
might dig.’’ 

‘Oh, dig !”’ said the hawker, and re- 
lapsed at once into his former taciturn- 
ity. 

‘*What would you do, then?’ in- 
quired Denis, nudging Doherty, who, 
though he had plenty to say when they 
were alone, was a respectful listener be- 
fore a third person. ; 

‘“* Bake !’’ said the hawker, without a 
moment's hesitation. 

‘* Bake?’ echoed Denis in amused 
dismay. 

‘*It's four-and-six the half loaf at 
this moment,’’ said the hawker. ‘‘Same 
price as a quarter of sheep. On the 
diggings, that is. Yes, sir, I’d bake, 
that’s what I'd do if I had my time 
over again and capital enough to start.”’ 

‘* And if you hadn’t enough ?”’ 

“If I hadn't enough, and if they 
were full-handed in all the publics, and: 
I couldn’t get a job in any of the stores, 
and the commissioners wouldn’t give 
me one, and if I could borrow a license, 
beg some tools, and steal enough to eat, 
well, I daresay I might do another dig 
myself. But not till I'd tried every- 
thing else. You heard what they got 
in Canadian Gully, I suppose ?”’ 

‘*T have,’’ said Denis. 

‘* So had I,’ said the hawker. 

‘““And what did you get?’’ asked 
Denis. 

‘* Not enough to eat bread on,”’ said 
the hawker; ‘‘not one in a thousand 
does. But you go, and youtry. You 
may have a bit of luck in the end, and 
then you'll be able to bring your bones 
away with the flesh on ‘em, as I was. 
That’s the most I can wish you; and 
then you’ll be one of the lucky ones, 
like me. But you take my advice, and 
when the luck turns don’t you wait for 
it to turn again. You get rid of your 
claim for what it'll fetch ; mine fetched 
what you see—a hawker’s wagon, 
horses, and whole stock in trade. I 
just jumped in and drove away, and he 
jumped into my claim. And I will say 
I’m doing better at it than I was at 
that.’’ 

It was about three in the afternoon, 
at a place called Wyndham, that the 
pair took their leave of this dispassion- 
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ate pessimist, with as little regret as 
may be supposed, and found themselves 
afoot for the last twenty miles. And 
almost from the first step Doherty was 
loud in his denunciation of every word 
the hawker had uttered, not one of 
which was Denis to believe for an in- 
stant. But there was no Denis left to 
embrace this view; the leave-taking of 
the morning, and the hawker in the 
afternoon, had reduced him between 
them to the unmitigated Dent, a dogged 
fellow, ready for the worst, yet more 
than ever bent upon the best. 

‘*We couldn’t have fallen in with a 
better man,’’ he said with an uphill 
laugh ; ‘‘ the smaller the percentage of 
truth in what he says the better for us, 
but for showing us the other side we 
ought to be gratefulto him. Thereare 
two sides to everything, Jimmy, and give 
me the worst one first.’’ 

‘“We could have done without it to- 
day, mister,’’ responded Doherty. ‘‘ But 
you wait till we get to Melbourne !’’ 
And Denis said grimly that he would. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE CANVAS CITY. 


The travelers had been variously ad- 
vised as to their best road to Melbourne 
from a certain point; but what they 
did (by pure accident) was to come out 
on the Williamstown promontory and 
get a second lift (by sheer luck) ina 
boat just leaving for the Sandridge side. 
And there was sun enough still upon 
the waters for them to see with their 
own eyes the derelict sail of all nations 
and of every rig, swinging forlornly 
with the turning tide, their blistered 
timbers crackling for some paint, and 
all hands at the diggings. 

But the sun was sinking when the 
two friends landed at Liardet’s Jetty, 
and came at once by the Sandridge road 
to the first thin sprinkling of the tents 
which formed the Melbourne of those 
days. ‘The track was heavy with sand 
and deeply rutted ; they trudged beside 
it over scanty grass with here and there 
a star-shaped tlower without theslightest 
scent. Gum trees of many kinds, some 
with the white bark peeling from their 
trunks, others smooth and leafless as 


gigantic bones, made amends with their 
own peculiar aroma. There wasa shrill 
twittering of the most unmusical birds, 
the croak of bullfrogs from a neighbor- 
ing lagoon, a more familiar buzz of flies, 
a tinfoil rustle of brown grass at every 
step. . 

Denis went on without a syllableuntil 
Doherty drew his attention to a marquee 
under the trees, with a brass plate 
stitched to the canvas, and when they 
got near enough to read the legend, 
it was ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
YOUNG LADIES in tremendous cap- 
itals; there was even a_ blackboard 
nailed to a blue gum, with benches 
fixed to stumps, and every accessory but 
the young ladies themselves. Denis 
was prepared to meet them two-and- 
two in the next glade, but the mul- 
tiplication of tents soon put this one 
out of his head, and their infinite vari- 
ety became apparent as they drew to- 
gether into streets. There were canvas 
cones, canvas polygons, canvas in every 
figure defined by Euclid and in more 
that baffled definition. 

An unpleasant feature of these can- 
vas streets was that slops and refuse 
were hurled into the middle of them, 
while cast-off clothing literally lined the 
sides ; but as a light twinkled at one 
tent, anda fire blazed up outside the 
next, the picturesque contrasts afforded 
by the firelit faces, the inconceivable 
jumble of grades and races, blinded 
Denis to all else. Now it was a dray- 
man bullying a whiskered swell, now a 
lady doing her own washing, a diamond 
flashing through the suds. The peoples 
might have been shot by the shovelful 
from their respective soils; yellow 
Yankee, beery German, suspicious Span- 
jiard, smiling Italian, burly Dane and 
murderous Malay, there they all were, 
so many separate ingredients newly 
flung into the pot. A noticeable link 
was the hook-nosed Jew who spoke 
every language and hailed from every 
clime. 

Denis and Jim drifted with this cos- 
mopolitan crowd across a bridge, into 
a region of fewer tents, more weather- 
board walls, and better lights. In 
an inn-keeper’s yard hard by, the 
horses of a bullock-team scratched the 
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panels of a resplendant brougham ; and 
though this was evidently the fashion- 
able quarter, judging by the numbers of 
regular shops, the gutters were swollen 
to such rivers that drays acted as ferry- 
boats across them. In some of the shop 
windows the things were marked VERY 
DEAR to tempt the plutocratic plebian; 
but in nearly all there was a legend 
which went to one head at least, the 
legend of GOLD BOUGHT IN ANY 
QUANTITY. 

‘“There must be plenty 
going, after all,’’ said Denis, 
‘for you wouldn’t see that 
so often.”’ 

Doherty agreed without 
enthusiasm ; it was what he 
had always held; but the 
surface excitement of his 
years was not proof against 
a ravenous appetite, where- 
as Denis could have gone on 
and on without a bite. Yet 
they really were in search of 
modest fare, and were ac- 
tually reconnoitering a large 
and flaring shanty, which 
rather chilled the frugal 
blood in Denis, when a 
choice harangue was poured 
into them from the veranda ; 
and there sat a gorilla of a 
man, his shirt half hidden by his 
beard, dipping a pannikin in a bucket 
between his knees, and spilling the con- 
tents as he waved it to the pair. 

‘* Come in, ye cripples !’’ roared he. 
“‘Come and have a pannikin o’ cham- 
pagne with ole Bullocky, or by the 
hokey you'll be stretched out stiff.’’ 

And with that the true gorilla fell to 
pelting them with the empty cham- 
pagne-bottles that surrounded him, 
until Denis cried a truce and led the 
way in, laughing, under a storm of 
drunken banter from the successful 
digger and his friends. 

‘*A new chum, I see!’’said Bullocky, 
rolling an unsteady eye over Denis 
when he had handed him the panni- 
kin. ‘‘ Another blessed Jack ashore, by 
the cut of ye; deserter orficer, I 
shouldn’t wonder ! All the more reason 
to listen to me: none of your damn quar- 
ter-deck airs here, you know. There 
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ain’t no blessed orficers aboard this 
little craft. We're all in the cud- 
dy or afore the mast, w’ich you 
please, so you can just sweat all 
the notions you ever had. And 
if you don’t empty that there pan- 
nikin down your own gullet——”’ 

A huge fist finished the sentence with 
a terrifying shake, as Denis was in the 
act of handing the tin mug to the open- 
mouthed Doherty. 

‘“‘We haven’t had our supper yet,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘It’s dangerous stuff on 
empty stomachs.’’ 

‘Not had your suppers ?’’ thundered 
Bullocky; a lurch took him to the tap- 
room door, where he gave the order in 
aroar. ‘‘Now you drink up,’’ he went 
on, with ferocious hospitality, as an- 
other lurch brought him back. ‘‘It 
cost five pounds a bottle, and if it ain’t 
good enough for scum like you I'll 
stretch the two of ye stiff till your grub’s 
ready !”’ 

And the genial brute bellowed with 
laughter until the veranda shook, and 
flinging off a wide-awake garnished with 
an ostrich feather, stuck his great head 
into the bucket of champagne and 
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drank like his betters of the field. As 
a result, Denis and Jim had their meal 
in peace, for it was but lukewarm mut- 
ton and sodden duff; and while they 
ate, one of his friends informed them 
that Bullocky was the short for Bullock 
Creek, Bendigo, of which the great man 
was patron sinner, having made several 
fortunes there that year, and spent them 
in the way they saw. ‘‘ Which isn’tso 
bad,’’ added his friend, who did dis- 
credit to a better class, ‘‘ for a gentle- 
man from over the way.”’ 

Denis asked him what he meant. 

‘““An old hand from Van Diemen’s 
Land !’’ the man answered in a despic- 
able undertone. And Denis felt inclined 
to tell the old hand, who now returned 
to crown his hospitality by forcing a 
nugget apiece upon the two beginners. 

‘* But it must be worth fifty pounds!’’ 
exclaimed Denis in vain protest as he 
handled his. 

‘* Fifty smacks in the mouth !'’ thun- 
dered Bullocky, preparing to administer 
them. ‘‘ You ain’t on your damn 
quarter-deck now !” 

‘*Very well,’’ said Denis; ‘‘ we'll 
keep them for luck, rather than come to 
blows about it; and we really must 
thank you—”’ 

‘““ You'd better !’’ interrupted Bul- 
locky, with another flourish of his hairy 
fist. ‘‘It’s no more'n wot I'd do for 
any other scum with all their troubles 
ahead on ’em. I ain’t got no troubles, 
fore nor aft; I’m Lord God o’ Bullock 
Creek, I am, and I ain’t done with you 
yet; yout. come along o’ me.” 

So saying, he led the way towards 
certain sounds of revelry which had 
begun to fill the lulls between his deto- 
nations ; and in the marquee crowded 
with diggers, and reeking with the 
fumes from pipe and pot, the trio were 
in time for the last lines of a song from 
a buffon on the platform at one end. 


“« And when you think it’s all serene, 
Pop goes the weasel !’”’ 


It was the latest song from England, 
and was vociferously encored, but not 
for the first time, it seemed, and the 
mountebank would only bowand scrape. 
In an instant the rank air was yellow 
with the flying orange-peel. But Bul- 


locky handed Jim a nugget to throw for 
him, which Mr. Doherty discharged 
with such effect that it hit the per- 
former on one leg and sent him hopping 
round the stage on the other, until the 
nature of the projectile was discovered, 
and the song given yet again. At its 
close the plutocrat’s party were accord- 
ed a table in front, and more drink or- 
dered to Denis’ embarrassment. 

‘Careful, Jimmy,’’ he contrived to 
whisper ; and Mr. Doherty gave him a 
reassuring kick under the table. 

A poor painted girl, with a voice that 
had some little sweetness left, and a 
pathos all its own, came next with a 
song just oldenough to have associations 
for some of those who heard. It was, 
however, a sweet song in itself, and in 
a few bars a hush had fallen on the 
audience; and even Bullockysat back in 
his chair, his huge beard leveled at the 
singer. 

Outside the marquee, when they man- 
aged to get away from Bullocky half an 
hour later, a crowd had collected, and 
with reason, for in the center stood a 
blacksmith with a shod horse whose 
hoofs he was displaying in turn; and it 
was shod with pure gold, which he rub- 
bed with a leather until the horseshoes 
shone again in the glare of the naked 
flame that lit the entrance to the booth. 
Denis knew it must be Bullocky’s steed, 
and they had not to ask a question to 
gather that it was. 

““What did I tell you?’’ whispered 
Doherty, slipping an arm through his 
hero's as they walked away. 

‘“You were right,’’ returned Denis, 
‘‘and I won’t forget it. Jimmy, I 
could sleep happily in a puddle after 
this !”’ 

CHAPTER X. 
THIEVES IN THE NIGHT. 


Where they should sleep was now, 
indeed, the question. Doherty, who 
had some months’ wages in his pockets, 
was strongly in favor of good beds at 
any reasonable price; but this did not 
commend itself to the son of the dales, 
whose hard head was always less san- 
guine for the day than for the far event. 
The squatter had insisted on giving each 
adventurer a pair of blankets with his 
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blessing ; with these in tight rolls about 
their shoulders, they had made their 
march; and Denis had announced his 
intention of sleeping under a tree in his 
as soon as he had found the bed for 
Doherty. 

After a fright from a spurred police 
cadet with drawn sabre, who threatened 
the pair with a five-pound fine apiece 
for attempting their ablutions in the 
Yarra, back they went across the river 
to the chartered squalors of Canvas 
Town; but instead of keeping as be- 
fore to the main streets of tents, they 
struck off ata tangent for the nearest 
open country. And this led them 
through worse places still, now wading 
knee-deep in baleful: filth, and now 
through its moral equivalent in the most 
rampant and repulsive form. In these 
few dark minutes theysaw much misery, 
more selfishness, and very little decency 
indeed. Jim slipped his hand through 
Denis’ arm with a timidity that spoke 
volumes in his case; and Denis drew 
his deepest breath that day when the 
lights lay all behind them, save a single 
camp-fire far ahead in the bush. 

Dent and Doherty were wandering 
towards this light, neither actually in- 
tending to go so far, nor knowing quite 
how far they would go, when a mild 
voice hailed them from under just such 
a tree as should have met their needs. 

‘«T say, you fellows !’’ it said. 

‘‘Hullo?” cried Denis stopping in 
his stride. 

‘* Steady !’’ returned the voice in an 
amused undertone. ‘‘Mum’s the word 
—if you don’t mind coming nearer.” 

The pair stole up to the tree. A 
slight young man stood against the 
trunk in the shaded starlight; it was 
his voice that conveyed his youth ; they 
could barely see him at arm’s length. 

‘Thanks, awfully,’’ he went on. ‘‘T 
have no idea who you are, but I should 
like awfully to shake hands with you; 
unfortunately, I haven’tahandatliberty 
—feel.”’ 

What Denis felt was a coil of rope, 
and another, and another, as he ran his 
hand up and down. 

‘« Tied up!’’ he whispered. 

‘* And robbed,’’ added the compla- 
cent young man. 


‘Of much?” asked Denis, getting 
out his knife. 

“Only the result of five months’ hard 
labor on Bendigo; only my little all,’’ 
the young man said with a placid sigh. 
‘Isn't there a fire somewhere behind 
me?’’ 

‘*A good way off there is.’’ 

“It’s not so far as you think. I 

heard them light it, so they may hear 
us.’’ 
‘“Why shouldn’t they ?’’ asked Denis, 
as he worked a flat blade between the 
young man’s middle and the rope: 
whereupon Doherty put in his first word 
in an excited whisper. 

“Don’t you savvy? ‘They’re the 
blokes what done it, mister !’’ 

‘‘Exactly,”? said the mild young 
man. ‘‘And the blokes’ names, or the 
names they go by, are Weedon and 
Churcher; I mention it because 
they’re something special in their line, 
and you may hear of them again. My 
own name, by the way, is Moseley; you 
might make a note of it, in case any- 
thing happens. My father’s rector of 
Much Wymondham, in Silly Suffolk, as 
I daresay you would expect from his 
imbecile son.’’ 

‘*T don’t see where the imbecility 
comes in, much less what can happen 
now,” said Denis, encouragingly ; as he 
spoke, he loosened the severed coil, and 
the late captive stumbled stiffly into the 
open. 

‘‘T ought to be ashamed to tell you,”’ 
he went on in whispers, squatting in 
the grass to bend his limbs in turn, 
“but I met these chaps on the way into’ 
town—with my poor little pile, heigho! 
—and took them for father and son as 
they professed to be. I thanked Provi- 
dence for putting me in such respect- 
able hands, and stuck to them like a 
leech till they lured me out here to 
camp with the result you found. As 
for nothing happening now, they swore 
they'd murder me if I uttered a sound; 
and I give them leave—if I don’t get 
even with them now !”’ 

Doherty rubbed his hands in glee ; 
but Denis was quite unprepared for this 
spirited resolution, voiced as it was in 
the spiritless tone which distinguished 
the other young man; and he asked 
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Moseley whether he was armed. 

‘‘T should be,’’ was the reply ; ‘‘ but 
they took my pistol with my pile, con- 
found them !”’ 

““ Then how on earth do you propose 
to get even with them ?’’ 

‘© Oh, I may wait till the blackguards 
are asleep; I shall steal a squint on 
them presently, and then decide. But 
don’t you fellows bother to stay. I’m 
awfully obliged to you as it is.” 

It did not require this generous (and 
evidently genuine) discharge to retain 
their services to the death. In Denis 
the Celt had long been uppermost, and, 
like Doherty, he was in a glow for the 
glowing work. Apart from that Denis 
was quite fascinated by the rueful 
humor and the chuckle-headed courage 
of a temperament at once opposite and 
congenial to his own. 

‘* Hither we stand by you Moseley,”’ 
he muttered, ‘‘or we all three run for 
it; and I'll be shot if we do that just 
yet! Luckily Ican supply the firearm, 
and use it, too, if the worst comes to 
the worst.’’ And he took from his 
breast pocket a long-barrelled derringer 
which the kind-hearted Kitto had forced 
upon him with the blanket; it was 
loaded but not capped; and the box of 
caps shone like the gold to come, as 
Denis produced it from another pocket 
and opened it under the stars. 

A minute later they were all creep- 
ing on the fire, like Indian scouts. The 
two rascals sat over it still. One had 
his back turned to the advancing enemy; 
and it was so broad a back that they 
‘caught but occasional glimpses of his 
vis-a-vis, who had, however, a remark- 
able face. It was pale, shaven, even 
ascetic, the face of a sombre and reso- 
lute ecclesiastic rather than that of a 
sordid footpad. 

‘““That should be Churcher, that 
Puseyite devil, but it’s Weedon,’’ whis- 
pered Moseley ; ‘‘ he called Churcher 
‘daddy ’ till they showed their hand !’’ 

‘* Wait, then,’’ said Denis—‘‘ what a 
hawk he looks! MHadn’t we better 
work right round and take them in 
Weedon’s rear ?”’ 

‘* As you like,’’ said Moseley, light- 
heartedly. 

‘But what sort is Churcher ?’’ 


‘‘ Broad as you see, and slow as you 
may think.” 

‘* Then that decides it.’’ 

But it did not; or, rather, quite an- 
other decision was rendered imperative 
that minute by Weedon’s suddenly 
bounding into the air and flinging some- 
thing from him with an oath. 

‘“Why, it’s nearly all silver!’’ he 
shouted, white with rage. ‘‘It’s a 
cursed fake, he’s got the gold some- 
where else—but I'll hack his head off 
for this !"’ 

A clump of bushes lay nearer the fire 
than the crouching trio. ‘‘Run for 
them !'’ whispered Denis, and led the 
way with his nose between his knees. 
They reached the cover just in time. 
Weedon passed within a yard of them. 
Churcher remained squatting over the 
fire. : 

‘* Now you take this,’’ said Denis, 
handing Jimmy a length of the cut rope 
which he had brought with him round 
his waist, ‘‘and you this,’’ giving Mose- 
ley the revolver. ‘‘ Now both follow 
me—like mice—and do exactly what I 
tell you.” 

So they crept upon the unsuspecting 
Churcher, in the formation of an isos- 
celes triangle. 

‘“ Where are you? Where’s your 
tree? If you don’t answer I'll carve 
your head off!’’ they heard Weedon 
threatening with subdued venom in the 
distance ; his voice was at its furthest 
and faintest when Denis leapt on 
Churcher from behind and nipped an 
enormous neck with all ten fingers. 

‘‘T’m not going to choke you; but 
you'll be shot dead if you make one 
sound. Here, Moseley, stick it to his 
ear! You understand, do you? One 
sound! There, then; now you'll be 
gagged. Jimmy, the rope !”’ 

Denis felt rather sorry for Churcher 
as he went to work ; he was such an 
elderly ruffian, so broad and squat 
(rather than obese), as one who had 
been pressed like a bale of wool. But 
he held his peace with stolid jowl until 
gagged by a double thickness of the 
rope that soon held him hand and foot. 

‘* Now for your mate,’’ said Denis. 
As he spoke Weedon could be heard 
yelling to Churcher that their man was 
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“Youll be shot dead if you make one sound,” 
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gone; thereupon the three withdrew 
behind trees to wait. ‘‘ And remem- 
ber,’’? said Denis, who went last with 
the derringer, ‘‘ if you make a sign to 
send him back, you'll be the first !’’ 

In a minute up came Weedon, swear- 
ing with frightful eloquence and effect, 
and not least at Churcher for sitting 
there unmoved. Denis peeped and saw 
the lean, strong face advancing white- 
hot with passion ; in the last ten yards 
the fellow stopped, suspicious, but not 
yet of the truth, for the untended fire 
had declined to a mere red and white 
remnant in his absence. 

‘* Good God, man, are you dead!’’ he 
cried, and then came running at the 
thought; at the same instant Denis 
stepped from behind his tree. 

‘« Throw up your hands before I fire, 
Weedon !”’ 

And up they both went, but one 
barked and flashed on the way, and the 
ball whispered in Denis’ ear as he took 
deliberate aim and shot the ruffian. 

‘““Take care!’’ he shouted to the 
others rushing up. ‘‘I aimed low—he 
isn’t dead—don’t trust him an inch !”’ 

But the man had been drilled through 
the sciatic nerve, and he leapt where he 
lay like a landed fish. 

‘* Has anybody any brandy ?’’ asked 
Denis, for Weedon looked ghastly, 
writhing in the starlight, and he was 
bearing his torments without a word ; 
but when Moseley produced a flask, and 
Denis held it to him, the unbeaten 
brute seized the opportunity of snatch- 
ing at the revolver in his other hand. 

‘*The blackguard !'’ piped Doherty, 
as Denis disengaged without a shot. 
“I'd finish him for that!” 

‘‘No, you wouldn’t Jimmy; if he 
wants to grin and bear it, he’s welcome. 
Come on, Moseley,” added Denis, as 
that placid person took his time over 
his stolen belongings; but in a few 
moments the three were off at the 
double, and in a few more the contents 
of a third revolver followed them with- 
out effect. 

‘*T expected that,’’ said Denis as they 
ran, while Doherty sent a shout of de- 
rision over his shoulder. 

‘‘ We'll meetagain !’’ came Weedon’s 
reply, shrill and bitter. 


‘*T rather hope we shall,’’ said Denis, 
‘*That’s a fine villain. Not a word in 
his pain. Educated man, I should say.”’ 

They were now in full view of the 
lights of Canvas Town, and the three 
subsided into a walk. Denis asked 
Moseley whether he had recovered his 
fortune intact. 

‘*T don't know,’’ said Moseley. ‘‘I 
ought to have thirty-eight pound twelve 
and something, but you didn’t give me 
time to count the silver.’’ 

Denis gave a grim little laugh. 
‘*So we've all risked our lives for thirty- 
eight pounds odd !”’ 

“‘It was my all,’’ said Moseley rather 
hurt. ‘‘I néver said it was much, and 
never asked you to risk your lives.’’ 

Denis took his arm with a heartier 
laugh. 

‘“My dear fellow, we weren’t going 
to let you risk yours alone, and I 
wouldn’t undo it if I could. But you 
did say it was your pile, you know, 
that you were taking back to England!’ 

‘‘Tt wasn’t much of one, certainly,’’ 
the other admitted on reflection, with 
his own ingenuous candor. ‘‘I am not 
so sure; now, that it would have paid 
my passage home. JI never thought of 
that before. So you two are going up 
to the diggings, just as I come down ?’’ 
he added rather wistfully, after a pause. 

‘*We start to-morrow if we can.’’ 

‘Ballarat or Bendigo ?”’ 

‘*T thought of tossing for it.’’ 

‘*Well, then, I hardly knew how to 
put it,’’ stammered Moseley, ‘‘but I've 
some experience, if I haven’t much to 
show for it. And if Ballarat would do 
for you—I should be sorry to turn up 
again in Bendigo—I’m afraid I did pre- 
tend I’d done a little better there—but 
Ballarat’s really the place, and if you 
could do with a third—well, there’s my 
poor little pile, it would go into the pool, 
and—well, I don’t mind saying I should 
be proud, after the way you’ve seen me 
through to-night !”’ 

‘*So should I!’’ cried Denis, seizing 
Moseley’s hand. His warm heart was 
touched. ‘‘ Sowould Jimmy,’’ headded. 
‘*Come laddie, give him your hand on it, 
too; and then for the best three beds 
we can afford, and three good glasses of 
ale to seal the partnership !’’ 


” 


( Zo be continued.) 
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FRIENDS AND COUNSELLORS 


By MAY HARRIS 
MISS MEREDITH 


WASN’T angry. I was perfectly cool 

when Betty told me she wouldn’t marry 

me. Betty was angry; that is why she 
said so many uncomplimentary things of me, 
and was so ‘‘nice’’ about Miss Meredith. 
Women, I have observed, aren’t particularly 
nice about women they like—they’re simply 
indifferent. 

‘‘You know perfectly that everybody thinks 
she’s engaged to you,” Betty said severely. 

She was sitting in a hammock, tipping first 
her toes and then her heels on the ground so 
as to sustain a gentle oscillation. 

‘‘But if no one thinks I'm engaged to 
her—??’’ I ventured. 

Betty brought her heels ‘‘ to attention” 
with disgust on her face. 

‘* That,” she said viciously, ‘‘ shows the 
kind of person you are !’’ She said ‘‘ person” 
indescribably. 

“Oh, I’m a man,’’ I returned dubiously ; 
“that’s one sort of person. A woman’s an- 
other—quite.”” 

‘Exactly.’ 

“Don’t snap, Betty,” I begged. ‘‘ Your 
type should always coo. Now Miss Mere- 
dith’s—” 

“Tam not discussing Miss Meredith with 

ou."? 
ie Don't you like her? I thought so!” 

‘‘Like Miss Meredith? What question of 
liking her was there ?” 

‘‘ Well, the question of loving her then.” 

Dead silence. 

“TI mean,” I hastily added, ‘‘on my part, 
not yours.” 

I don’t think this pleased Betty any better. 
She is, I may say, somewhat difficult to 
please. 

‘If I had known Miss Meredith was a friend 
of yours,’ I began gracefully, ‘‘I should have 
warned her of how people talk. I can’t say 
‘How d’ye do?’ toa girl ora woman,”’ I dryly 
threw in, remembering that when we were 
children Miss Meredith’s birthday had used to 
come ahead of mine, ‘‘ but that some one re- 
ports they’re engaged to me.’’ 

“G heavens!’ Betty said with such 
heartfelt scorn that I blushed to receive it. ‘I 
wouldn’t have believed you so lost to—” 

‘“Miss Meredith?” I giggled. 


Betty got up with as much dignity as on2 
can from a hammock—they’re so squirmy— 
and taking up her parasol walked down the 
terrace. I noticed that she went in the direc- 
tion of the pines. If she hadn't meant me to 
follow she’d have gone to the house. So I fol- 
lowed. 

“You should remember I'm fat and scant 
of breath,” I pleaded. 

‘“How unspeakably angry you’d be if an- 
other person said that of you,” she withered 
me over her shoulder. 

“I'm careful they can't say it,’’ I compla- 
cently told her. 

She walked on. 

“‘Betty,’”? I said, adroitly getting ahead, 
“I'll give you every chance to say what you 
please, if you'll only sit down.” 

Betty looked at me out of the corner of the 
hazel eye nearest to me, and flinging down 
her white parasol, ran down the slope to the 
pines. I snatched up her parasol and rushed 
after her as I used to go at a hurdle. 

She ran straight ; I curved and doubled 
round the first pine tree, aud she ran into my 
arms already filled by the white parasol. I 
dropped it. She pulled herself free of my 
support, and her eyes flashed; she was too 
much out of breath to speak. 

“I always take a dare,’’ I explained po- 
litely. ‘I didn’t take anything else.” My 
tone was regretful. 

‘« Anything else ?”’ 

‘‘My reward for winning the race,” I ex- 
plained with meaning. 

Betty’s face grew as red as a rose—a red 
rose, I mean—and again I felt regret for the 
lost moment when I had held her—and let 
her go. 

She took her parasol, which I had opened, 
and began to retrace the way she had come. ~ 

““Up the middle and down again’,” I 
sighed profoundly. ‘‘ The thermometer—” 

‘* Do you know how tiresome you are? I 
wish you would go home,” Betty said calmly. 

““Home?’’ I repeated, staring. ‘‘Do you 
know it’s a thousand miles away ?” 

‘‘Carriage, trains, boat,” Betty said with 
cold conciseness. 

‘Of all the hospitality!’ 

“Tt isn’t mine—it’s Aunt Jane’s.”’ 
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‘* She loves me !’’ I triumphed. 

‘*Zoves you! Indeed !’’ said Betty. 

‘* People have done so,”’ I modestly boasted. 

She was walking fast ; we were in sight of 
the terrace, and two beastly chaps in flannels 
with tennis racquets bore down upon us. 

‘““Miss Meredith?’’ Betty asked with so 
much intentional malice that I promptly an- 
swered :— 

‘T’ll see her and find out.” 

ae Do. ” 

“T’ll leave to-night. 
me, you know.”’ 

Betty smiled at the two idiots in front, and 
gave me a side glance—not 
free from a certain satisfaction. 

‘‘She’s in Europe,’”’ she said 
sweetly, and I don’t think she 
knew that I knew that she was 
pleased that I didn’t know 
where Miss Meredith was. 


She lives next door to 


BETTY 


When Miss Meredith came 
back from Europe she asked 
me, when I went to call, if I 
had seen my Cousin Betty 
lately. Betty zs my cousin— 
distantly. I always mention 
the fact to people—that is to 
women. They don’t blame me 
then for going tosee Betty so 
often; they see it’s a duty. 

Miss Meredith looked at me 
for an answer. She looked 
inquiringly, and the look suited 
her fine eyes. 

“No,” I said, and leaned 
forward with my elbow on my 
knee. 

‘“She’s fascinating,’’ Miss 
Meredith said, holding a screen 
between her face and the open 


fire. 

‘““Have you seen her?” I 
countered. 

‘‘Her picture,’ Miss Mere- 
dith said. 


I looked at the fire. Betty, K 
despite cousinship had never 
given me her picture. 

‘It’s strange,’’ I attempted 
to change the conversation, ‘‘ how badly some 
people take.” 

““Not Betty,’’ Miss Meredith declared ; 
‘she’s lovely in a picture. I'll show you,” 
Miss Meredith added, rising and going to an 
escritoire. From it she took a picture, large 
and somewhat striking. 

“Oh!” I said, asshe put it in my hands. It 
was a kodak ; a background of fronded trees 
with two people well forward, Betty was sit- 
ting on the sand under an umbrella, and at 
her feet lay a man who was looking up into 
her face in an unmistakable way. I returned 
the picture hastily to Miss Meredith. 

“You may look at it as long as you please,”’ 
she said generously. 


‘It’s very good,’’ I said stiffly. ‘‘A very 


“Don't you like her?” 


expressive camera indeed,’”’ 

“Oh, expressive ! Truthful, they’re gener- 
ally called.’’ 

f said something to myself. 

‘‘Betty’s eyes, now—they’re expressive,”’ 
Miss Meredith went on meditatively. ‘I wish 
we could see them in this picture. From Ais 
expression—”’ 

‘‘They must be all that could be desired,’’ 
I acceded hardily. 

‘By him, yes,” said Miss Meredith. 

I walked across the room and admired a 
charming bit of Wedgewood Miss Meredith 
had brought home with her. 

‘You didn't show me this,” 
I remarked. 

‘‘Oh, that will keep! Now 
the picture— photographs have 
a timeliness, an interest, one 
must take on the wing as it 
were,” 

‘‘They are on the go de- 
cidedly,’’ I commented sourly. 

‘“Oh—the subjects ?—yes ! 
Betty does have good times. 
As to her cousin—”’ 

‘* Her cousin !’’ I exploded. 

Miss Meredith looked sur- 
prised. 

“He says he’s her cousin, 
Mr. Danewood.”’ 

“‘T never heard of him,’’ I 
somewhat weakly explained. 

2 ’ “Perhaps not. All of us 
ey, have cousins we don’t particu- 
larly—” 
‘*Care for ?”’ I assisted. 
“Care to talk about,’’ she 
said. 
‘‘]’m her cousin,”’ I doubt- 
fully murmured. 
«Oh, she talks about you /”’ 
Miss Meredith made light of 


me. ‘You're an old 
song.’’ 

“He doesn’t look 
any newer,’ I said 
viciously. 

: ‘*‘His song, you 
‘ mean? Oh, it’s old, 
was 


rhaps, but he 
Fresh, just from col- 
lege—all shining with 
classics and honors and things.’’ 

‘Tt hasn’t been very long,” I began, ‘‘ since 
I, too—’’ 

‘©Once lived in Arcady,’’ Miss Meredith in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ Yes, I know.”’ 

What did she know? - 

‘‘What is his name ?’’ I asked. 

“‘James,’’ said Miss Meredith absently. 

“James wha?, in heaven’s name !”’ 

“Le Marchant.” 

“Le Marchant! 
the fellow.” 

‘““Why not ?”’ 

‘“You said he was just from college.” 

‘* He was.”’ 

The ways of women! 

‘Then that kodak—-"”* 


Why, I was at school with 
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‘Was taken sometime ago,” Miss Meredith 
said, arranging some violets at her elbow. 

“T thought—” 

‘« You thought it wastaken recently? N-no, 
a few years.’’ 

‘Did Betty give it to you?’ I asked with 
some curiosity. 

‘“No; Mr. Le Marchant.” 

“* Mr. Le Marchant !’’ 

‘““Yes. He said it was the best kodak pic- 


ture he ever saw.”’ 

“You met him in Europe ?’’ I asked medi- 
tatively. 

“oe Yes.’”’ 

“Then, perhaps, he doesn’t look that way 
now?” 

Miss Meredith looked into the fire. 

‘At Betty,’’ I hastened to add. 

‘Perhaps not,’’? Miss Meredith said, and 

smiled. 


That I cannot Keep dry, 
Tor though blue is the sky, 
_. | am bound to be here in 


my reign, 


4 


once was & monarch of Speign 


Who said, | feel very much peign, 


«POUND LOSERS AND POUND KEEPERS” 


By W. H. OSBORNE 


R. FATTY BATHGATE, as his name 
M implied, was very fat. He was born 


‘© A couple o’ hundred pound less or more,’’ 
he was wont to say, ‘‘ what difference does it 
make to me ?”’ 

Mr. Bathgate is not a public character—far 
from it. Although his every movement has 
been watched with interest by the fleeting 
crowd; notwithstanding the fact that he at- 
tracts attention withersoever he goeth, he still 
is nothing but a private individual. 

About six months ago Mr. Bathgate was 
down to his last cent—positively his last. He 
stood upon the corner of a street, dejected, 
tired, hungry and penniless. He had worked 
all the games he knew to obtain necessary 
coin, but without success, and he was up 
against it. 


‘“‘But, by George,’? murmured Mr. Bath- 
gate to himself, ‘‘I can't be up against it 
long, for anything that I’m up against has 
just natchally gotter give way. See?” 

Even as he spoke, a tall, lean, cadaverous 
individual approached him. Mr. Bathgate 
smiled upon this individual with a smile of 
benevolence and geniality. The man braced 
him for a quarter. Mr. Bathgate was not un- 
nerved by the request. 

‘‘Say, sport,’’? he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the 
matter? Up against it? So’m I?” This 
suggestion seemed to discourage the other, for 
he snorted in disgust and started to move on. 
But Mr. Bathgate caught him by the sleeve. 

“Hold on!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ don’t give me 
the go-by. Let’s hear about it. Who are 
you, anyway?’ All the time he spoke he 
was feeling, insidiously feeling, of the man’s 
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clothes which hung upon him iike rags upon 
a last year’s scarecrow. The man drew himself 
up with dignity. 

‘‘My name,” he replied, ‘‘is F. Prentiss 
Solliday, by rights; but among my friends I’m 
known as Skinny—Skinny Solliday.’’ 

‘* By George !’’ returned Mr. Bathgate, ‘‘ you 
look it for fair. What's matter—not enough 
to eat?” The other shook his head. 

‘‘T havealways been thin,"’ he replied, re- 
alizing the dignity of his position, as well as 
the envy with which the stouter man regarded 
him; ‘‘no matter what I eat, I am always 
thin. Thank heaven,’’ he devoutly added, as 
he sized up Mr. Bathgate. 

““Mr. Solliday,’’ said Mr. Fatty Bathgate, 
“come, let us reason together.’’ So they 
went forthwith and reasoned. 


In room 41 on the third floor of the Empo- 
rium, down on Market street, an Anti-Fat con- 
cern was ekeing out a mere existence. Ata 
crisis in the affairs of the concern two men 
ascended the stairs and entered room 41. One 
of these men weighed nothing—the other, 
everything. One of them was Mr. F. Prentiss 
Solliday—the other, Mr. Fatty Bathgate. 

An hour later two well-fed men, each wear- 
ing a buttonhole bouquet, walked in a leisure- 
ly way up and down the main streets of the 
town, 

One of them was Mr. Bathgate, the other Mr. 
Solliday. They wore something other than 
the buttonhole bouquets; their clothes, of 
course—and a sign, a brand new sign—each 
wore a sign across his chest. 

Upon the sign worn by Mr. Fatty Bathgate 
appeared the words :— 


2 USE CAD-A-VER. THE ONLY SUC- } 


CESSFUL ANTI-FAT REMEDY THAT 
WILL DO THE WORK. WORKS 
WHILE YOU EAT, TALK, WALK OR 
SLEEP. LOOK ON THIS PICTURE 
AND ON THAT! 


PALPPPLPLLP LLLP 
BEFORE TAKING 


On the other hand, the sign worn by Mr. 
Solliday, while its preliminary statements were 
like the other, ended with the_words, signi- 
ficantin their import :— 


AFTER TAKING 


And between them hung this remarkable 
announcement :— 


THESE ARE THE SAME MAN. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


‘“‘In other words,’”? as Mr. Bathgate re- 
marked to Mr. Solliday, ‘‘ we are the real Sia- 
mese twins. None others are genuine.” 

But dull monotony, ever the bane of Mr. 
Bathgate’s career, spurred him to further 
effort. 

And so after persuading Mr. Solliday to visit 
with him another medical establishment at 
the other end of town, they appeared one 
morning with this addition to their mutual 
literary adornment :— 


AS ON THE STREET YOU PASS US BY 
UPON OUR BACKS SEE WHAT YOU 


SPY 


This rhythmic request—a graceful effort of 
Mr. Fatty Bathgate—had the desired effect. 
Every passing individual who looked at the 
front looked also at the back. And upon the 
back of each appeared this curious device :— 


PARR eee» 
TRY ADD-I-POSE. } 


THE GREATEST FLESH MAKER IN 
THE WORLD. FAREWELL TO 
WRINKLES, ANGLES, THIN SHINS, 
SHARP ELBOWS. WELCOME 
CURVES AND DIMPLES, FIRM 
FLESH AND SHAPELY FORM. 3 
TRY IT. 
PPP PDI 


* 
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And upon the lean and fleshless shoulders 
of Mr. Skinny Solliday hung the inevitable 
sign: ‘‘ BEFORE TAKING,” while, with the 
aoe tp proportions of Mr. Fatty Bathgate asa 
background, hung its mate, ‘‘AFTER TAK- 
ING.”’ The effect was more than startling— 
it was electrical. If you were inclined to cor- 
pulency, there upon the face of things stood 
out, highly illumined by example, the nearest 
way to leanness. But, if on the other hand, 
your bones rattled within your clothes, all 
that you had to do was to look, and learn, and 
buy—and get fat. In other words, Messrs. 
Bathgate and Sollidav were all things to all 
men-—they constituted the panacea for all ills. 
Medicines, of course, are largely advertised by 
the use of samples. 

The anti-fat concern entrusted to Mr. Solli- 
day a small bag containing samples of its 
wares. The anti-thin company did the same 
by Mr. Bathgate. People complained that the 
remedies did not work. The fat people kept 
getting fatter and the thin people thinner. Mr. 
Bathgate’s busy brain, however, finally solved 
the problem. 

“«Mr. Solliday,’’ he remarked one day, suit- 
ing the action to the word, ‘‘you take my 
satchel and give me yours. We’ll try another 
tac 3 ” 

Henceforth the couple conferred upon 
every thin man a small packet of anti-fat med- 
icine, and upon every fat man a sample of anti- 
thin. The effect was electrical. Fat men 
began to lose weight ; thin ones assumed flesh. 
There are few men who do not think that they 
are either too fat or too thin—the great ma- 
jority always worry over it. Finally a most 
peculiar thing happened. The men who had 
been very thin, and who had therefore been 
feeding up on the anti-fat medicine, began to 
grow enormously stout—they became un- 
wieldy. On the contrary, the men previousl 
fat became painfully thin—their bones pack 
visibly through the mere scattering flesh upon 
them. They found it necessary, therefore, to 
reverse their medicines in order to get back 
to a normal condition of affairs. And so they 
did. And business was rushing. 

‘« This,’ exclaimed Mr. Bathgate to Mr. 
Solliday, ‘‘is perpetual motion for fair—and 
the only kind that ever paid.” 

About this time Mr. Solliday, who had been 


-so thin, began to put on flesh, and Mr. Bath- 


gate, singularly enough, began to put it off. 
During their peregrinations they had absent- 
mindedly chewed upon their wares—with a 
disastrous result, for when they both attained 
anormal weight they were of no further use 
to the concerns employing them. 

And accordingly they were incontinently 
and ignominiously discharged. But Mr. Bath- 

ne pene a smile that was childlike and 
and. 

“Mr. Solliday,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ be not cast 
down, for a far better means of livelihood pre- 
sents itself unto us. Listen for a moment to 
what I have to say.”’ 

Mr. Solliday listened, with the result that 
the old building on the corner of Main and 
Court streets was lit up and revivified by a 
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great painted advertisement which read about 
like this :— 


PP PAAR Orv or vr * 
THE BATHGATE-SOLLIDAY 


ANTI j pee ; CORPORATION 


3 B-S put up in tin 
Will make you fat or make you thin. 


PPP ODA NLD 


Mr. Bathgate’s intellect, versatile and sug- 
gestive as it was, did not go to the trouble of 
inventing a new remedy. He used the old ones. 

The old conéerns, of course, rebelled. They 
brought suit. But when the anti-fat concern 
came into court it came with its eyes shut. 


And when its chemist placed before the jury 
his analysis of their medicine, it differed so 
widely from the anti-fat remedy used by 
the Bathgate-Solliday concern that the jury 


rendered a verdict in favor of B-S without 
stopping to even wink. And the result in 
the other suit over the anti-thin medicine was 
the same. And the judge in the first trial, who 
was very fat, bought anti-fat medicine from 
the B-S concern ; and the judge in the second 
trial, who wasvery thin, did just the other thing. 
And jurymen all swear by B-S and never at it. 

And Mr. Solliday and Mr. Bathgate sit in 
the B-S office at peace with all the world. 

‘« Providence,’ explains Mr. Bathgate to Mr. 
Solliday, ‘‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb. We’ve got no kick a-comin’.”’ 

‘“‘None,”’ returns Mr. F. Prentiss Solliday, 
“none, so long as the lambs come to be shorn,”” 


WHY I WENT TO THE FOOT 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Was ever a maiden so worried ? 
I'll admit I am partial to Jim, 

For Jimmie has promised to wed me 
When I’m old enough to wed him. 


But then I love teacher, too, dearly, 
She’s always so lovely to me, 

And she’s pretty and kind and sweet-tempered, 
And gentleas gentle can be. 


I wouldn’t for worlds hurt Jim’s feelings, 
For he never would like me again— 

But there was my dearest, sweet teacher, 
And I'd die if my words gave her pain. 


“ Two plus two equals what ?” was the lem, 
And I knew teacher thought it made “ four’’ ; 
But Jimmie said “six,” and maintained it 
As long as he stood on the floor. 


And I saw I must soon choose between them, 
For I was the next in the line. 

Should I side with my teacher or fienmnle rg 
What a sad situation was mine 


And just as my heart with that problem 
f friendship was so sorely vexed 
I was called on to answer the other, 
For teacher had said, sharply, “Next !” 


It was then that the brilliant thought struck me, 
That by compromise I could contrive 

To hurt neither teacher nor Jimmie, 
And that’s how I came to say “five.” 


W yiLL N. HARBEN, whose novel, ‘‘ The 
Substitute,”’ has just come out, went 
once in search of ideas to one of the 

most inaccessible places in the Georgia moun- 

tains, inhabited by some of the most reckless 
moonshiners in the South. He pretended to 
bea peddler. The first night out he put up 
at the cabin of a moonshiner, where he found 
his host and family most reticent. They re- 
fused to talk even about his wares. About 
midnight the author was awakened by the 
moonshiner who was standing over him 
swearing. ‘‘What’s the matter?” Harben 
asked in wonder. ‘‘ You know what’s the 


matter, durn your sneakin’ hide!’’ said the 
‘‘Them revenue men 0’ yer’n 
I knowed all the 


mountaineer. 
has surrounded the cabin. 
time you wasn’t no ped- 
dier.’” Mr. Harben tried 
to prove his innocence of 
the charge, but was inter- 
rupted by half a dozen 
armed men at the door, 
who demanded the surren- 
der of every man within. 
The officers refused to be- 
lieve Harben was not a 
member of the household 
and rather roughly hustled 
him into a wagon beside 
the moonshiner and drove 
them all away towards the 
nearest town. The gaunt 
moonshiner was silent dur- 
ing the drive, but he was 
constantly eyeing his 
fellow prisoner with 
growing curiosity. Pres- 
ently Harben asked him 
if he still believed he 
was a revenue man. 
“Tve jest been a-study- 


in’,” said the 
moonshiner. 
‘““Them officers 
don’t seem 
to treat you 
like they ever 
seed you before, 
but ef yo’re a 
peddler, you are 
the damndest 
greenest one I 
ever run across. 
You mought as 
well be put in 
jail.‘You’d never 
make yore salt 
at that business.’? 


Elliott Flower. 


Will N, Harben. 


Elliott Flower, 
who wrote ‘The 
Spoilsman,” was 
one of the little 
coterie of Chicago 
newspaper men that 
made Mrs. Potter 
Palmer president of 
the Board of Lady 
Managers of the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

At the beginning 
of the World’s Fair 
movement two ri- 
val organizations 
of women were 


R. H. Barbour. 


formed, each with a candi- 
date for the presidency of 
the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers. The one who seemed 
to have a clear lead was 
persona non grata to the 
reporters. It was deemed 
wise to head off her candi- 
dacy, and to do that a 
stronger candidate would 
have to be brought for ward. 

““Mrs. Potter Palmer 
would make a good presi- 
dent,” Mr, Flower sug- 
gested one day. 

‘*Tdeal,’’ was the reply. 
It was conceded that the 
influence of the National 
Commission would be par- 
amount, and the reporters 
scattered to interview the 
commissioners. The 
merely asked them if it 
were true that Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer had been decided upon for the 
position. The commissioners had not heard 
of it, but if any such movement was on 
foot they favored it. The next morning the 

papers announced that the commission was 
practically unanimous for Mrs. Palmer. Lady 
managers arriving from other States relied on 
the commissioners from their States for ad- 
vice, and they got it. Mrs. Palmer—nominated 
by a reporter and supported by the commis- 
sioners—was elected by the lady managers. 


<== 


Ralph Henry Barbour, whose new book, 
‘The Land of Joy,” has just appeared, is 
another example of a writer who has grad- 
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uated through all the differ- 
ent grades of the newspaper 
school. His experiences as 
reporter, cartoonist, copy 
reader, city editor and liter- 
ary editor in different parts 
of the country, beside the 
outside professions of chef 
for an irrigation outfit and 
ranchman, should have given 
him a good deal to say about 
life in general, and in his 
new story he has said part of 
it, although the scene of the 
tale is laidin Virginia and has 
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because of the historical in- 
terest attached to many of 
these examples apart Lani 
their value to the collector. 
The Benjamin Franklin mir- 
ror-knob gives a-godd indica- 
tion of a fashion that pre- 
vailed one hundred years ago 
in decorating not only the 
china used on the table but 
that used with furniture and 
as bric-a-brac, with the por- 
traits of famous men and with 
pictures of great events in the 
Revolutionary War and in the 


little to do with newspa- ‘An old wlisfor knob: early history of this country 
pers. in general. 
es ara —— i 


In the April number of LESLIE'’s MONTHLY 
reference was made to the forthcoming novel 
of the ice-crushers and the regions near 
Nova Scotia under the title of ‘‘ Gertrude of 
Caribou.”” The author of this novel, W. 
Albert Hickman, has decided to publish it 
with the title of ‘‘ The Sacrifice of the Shan- 
non.’’ Mr, Hickman has had much personal 
experience in the exciting life that he depicts 
in his novel, although at present he is taking 
part in the less eventful work of the Canadian 
government’s offices in England. 


<_-wo= 


The number and diversity of the illustra- 
tions of ‘‘The Old China Book’? are one of 
the most notable features of a work interest- 
ing not only because of the remarkable exam- 
ples of old china with which it deals, but 


Happy is the author who is able to illus- 
trate his letters—especially when written 
to his publishers—and a happy example 
of the combination of writer and artist 
is shown in Gelett Burgess. Mr. Burgess’ 
‘*Goops,’’ a manual of manners for polite 
infants, has gone into many thousands of 
American and British families, and has played 
its part in guiding the behavior of the rising 
generation. Its success has been so great that 
‘« A Second Book of Goops”’ is in preparation, 
and it is from one of Mr. Burgess’ letters to 
his publishers relative to the new book that 
we are able to reproduce some characteristic 
‘‘goops’’ drawn on the typewritten sheet by 
way of suggestion. Mr. Burgess has an en- 
tirely new plan for the forthcoming volume 
which will combine the features of the first 
book with the advantages of story-telling. 


THE ROMANCE TRUST 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HAVE been sadly distressed of late by 
I the thought that the American novelists of 

to-day are no nearer the secret of the 
Great American Novel than were those of fifty 
years ago. I think the reason is that the 
Great American Novel is too great, too Amer- 
ican and too novel for any one writer to com- 
pass. What is needed is a trust or combina- 
tion. 

I admit we produce tons of novels to-day, 
but with our climate and natural advantages 
we should supply novels for the whole world. 
At present our Richard Carvels, Virginians and 
Castle Craneycrows are forced to rub elbows 
in the book shops with Little White Birds, 


Temporal Powers, Eternal Cities and other 
products of the pauper labor of Europe. Our 
novelists must follow the methods of other 
manufacturers and incorporate the American 
Romance Co., under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. The day of individual effort is 
passing. We must combine or lose the fight. 

The individual novelist is handicapped. 
Why should each writer be forced to become 
a jack-of-all-trades, and manufacture all vari- 
eties of passages. Think of the loss of skill 
when a man is obliged to patch up several 
pages of scenery, and then drop that to 
make weather for a day or two, and then turn 
his hand to love scenes, and the next day doa 
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job of blood-shedding and suddendeath! He 
can never become expert in any one of the 
tasks. Specialization and combination would 
work wonders. When the American Romance 
Company is organized each author will devote 
his talents to that part of novel-mongery for 
which he is best fitted. 

One group of writers will furnish the 
scenery. James Lane Allen would make a 
useful head for this department, for he can 
make a picturesque scene out of any scraps 
of real estate that are lying around loose. 
We would secure much better scenery in this 
way, and books that now have no scenery 
would be able to have some. A few skilful 
craftsmen like James Lane Allen would make 
a Cabbage Patch blossom like a rose-bed, and 
any spare patches of landscape could be inter- 
polated bet ween John Kendrick Bangs’ conver- 
sational humor. It is always pleasant to run 
across a little well- 
kept real estate in 
astory. I think it 
adds to the tone of 
the book, and it is 
agreat boon to the 
Skippers. It rests 
the brain to be 
able to skip light- 
ly over a few 
solid pages of 
scenery; and, 
again, scenery 
makes the best 
sort of high grade 

ding for stor- 
les that would oth- 
erwise be too short 
for book form. 

One of the most 
useful depart- 
ments of the trust, 
however, would be 
the Weather Sec- 
tion. Itisan un- 
deniable fact that 
most of the weath- 
er in modern nov- 
els is vile. I open 
“Janice Meredith” 
and the first thing 
that catches the 
eye is ‘‘ ‘Curse thy 
climate,’ ejacu- 
lated the new com- 
er,’ and a few 
pages farther on, 


““Damn this 
weather,’ swore 
Brereton.’ It is 


the same in all the romances. It rains in and 
out of season, and the hero is always wading 
in puddles, being soaked to the skin, and half 
drowned. A few more yearsof this and the 
American Hero will be extinct—dead of pneu- 
monia—or will go sniffling through the pages 
with a constant cold in his head. 

I think a practical weather man should be 
chosen as head of the weather department. 
The novelist is too reckless with his weather. 
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He spills rain continually, and is inaccurate 
regarding the temperature. How much bet- 
ter than the present custom of running ina 
little weather between talks it would be to 
have a concise statement at the head of each 
chapter, say ‘‘ Weather for this chapter: 
Cloudy and unsettled ; winds variable, mostly 
west; temperature 4o at seven o’clock and 
stationary. Next chapter, generally fair; 
light to fresh southerly winds shifting to brisk 
northwest in chapter XLI.’’? This could be 
made eyen more realistic by having the pre- 
dictions for the next chapter go amiss occa- 
sionally, as where it says ‘‘next chapter, 
generally fair ” we would find that in reality 
the weather in the next chapter would be 
‘cloudy with light showers.” But the great- 
est gain would come from the exclusion of 
all very bad weather, and the consequent les- 
sening of profanity, which could be accumu- 
lated for the use of 
the hero and the 
villain when they 
come face to face. 

The Heart-Inter- 
est Section would 
be one of the 
largest and most 
active in the trust, 
and would em- 
brace the Hero 
and Heroine sub- 
divisions, with 
smaller crops of 
writers in charge 
of Minor Love 
Matters. It would 
be the duty of the 
Hero and Heroine 
subdivisions to 
give the hero and 
heroinea little real 
character, so that 
they might be 
truly lovable, and 
not love one an- 
other merely be- 
cause it is part of 
the plot that they 
shall, We are all 
hero worshippers, 
but it stretches 
our faith to wor- 
ship some of the 
heroes in recent 
novels, and as for 
the heroines! I 
have seen wax la- 
dies in shop win- 
dows that had 
more character than the average heroine. I 
wonder why the modern romance maker 
doesn’t go out and look upon a real woman 
sometimes instead of doing the Christy girl 
and the Gibson girl everlastingly. 

But the Heart Interest Section would have 
other work besides this. By a little study all 
lovers quarrels and unpleasant scenes could 
be eliminated, the number of kisses largely 
increased, and broken betrothals reduced to a 
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minimum, with a larger percentage of happy 
marriages. 

The Great Men Section would be in charge 
of an historian, and would keep a constant 
supply of great men on its shelves, ready to 
be dragged into the romances wheuever neces- 
sary or unnecessary. The Blood and Thunder 
Branch would work in connection with the 
Sudden Death Corps, and would arrange all 
duels, battles on land and sea, catastro- 
phies, murders and surgical operations, The 
Sudden Death Corps might in time raise 
the average number killed by the hero to 64. 
It is now only about 18.3. It is only through 
expert work by this Corps that we can ever 
hope to compete successfully with Anthony 
Hope, who holds the championship belt for 
killers at present. 

As the trust begins to work smoothly other 
departments could be added, such as the Dia- 
lect Shop, the Psychological Moment Bureau, 
the Metaphysical Band, and the Realism Fac- 
tory, each of which would prove of vast 
value. 

Another great improvement could be made 
by securing expert assistants in each depart- 
ment. Thus the Food Department would be 
in charge of Oscar of the Waldorf, and in- 
stead of such bare statements as ‘‘the board 
was spread with a sumptuous repast,”’ we 
would have delightful menus, with the full 
French nomenclature, and each romance 
would have an appendix in which the recipes 
for allthe dishes would be given. Thus the 
romance would also serve as a cook-book and 
many temporarily popular novels would be 
saved and treasured for many years. 

The same idea could be utilized in the 
Modes Department, in charge of Madame 
Marie, or Cecile, or some other great dress- 


maker. Instead of ‘‘She seemed a vision in 
dreamy white lace,’’ we would have ‘ Elsie 
appeared in a gown of white crépe de chine, 
made with a full skirt, with gores, side and 
back, trimmed with Peau Val. a la du Barry, 
over a peau de soie under lining. The waist 
was cut diagonally against the bias, bolero 
style with leg of mutton sleeves, terminating 
in revers,’’ and tissue patterns of all the cos- 
tumes described could be given with each 
book. 

Iam not sure that I should advise givin 
coupons with each novel. I fear it woul 
savor of commercialism, of which modern ro- 
mance writing is, of course, quite free, but it 
might be tried as an experiment ;—one coupon 
with each novel manufactured by the trust, 
and for the return of ten coupons a chenille 
table cover could be given, and so on up to ten 
thousand coupons, for which the holder would 
receive a grand piano. 

Another excellent idea would be to run ad- 
vertisements at the back and front of the 
romances. This would assure the buyer at 
least a portion of interesting, high-class read- 
ing, and would make respectable sized books 
of the shorter romances. Asan additional in- 
ducement to the advertisers paragraphs re- 
lating to their wares could be interpolated, 
such as ‘‘ When Carvel approached the mighty 
Washington he noticed that air of perfect 
good taste that always characterized the 
Father of his Country, even during the most 
tiresome campaigns. His face was beautifully 
shaven (the general always used Morgan’s 
Shaving Soap, ten cents the cake at all 
druggists) and his hair showed the evidently 
frequent application of Atman’s Hair Vigora- 
tor, which is still in the market and used by 
all patriotic Americans.” 


FEEDING INTELLECT’S 


FIRES 


By L, C, TULLOCH 


Four crackers with chopped ham between, 
Two olives, and a pickle green, 
Butter and bread, some angel food, 
Jam made of ripe, red berries stewed, 
Fat sardines on a hat pin speared, 
Soft cheese o’er wafers thickly smeared— 


Yet on her face a shadow fell 

When loud rang out the lesson bell. 
She shook her skirts with angry whirls, 

And begged among the other girls 
For candy, or some nuts to munch, 

For really, she ‘‘had had no lunch! ”’ 
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THE DEEP SEA SAILOR 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


QHE material embodied in this set of papers has been gathered by the author at various times during the 

past five years, the greater portion of it on voyages which he has made as a seafaring man on purpose to 
secure the information here recorded. As a member of the crew on ships of several nations he has traversed 
many thousands of miles of the high seas and has lived afloat and in port the full life of the man of the sea of 
thi$ day and time. These studies are portraits of comrades in the foc’sle, in the ship's galley, along the docks 
or in sailors’ boarding houses of half the ports of Europe and America. The information is personal and ac- 
curate. Where unpleasant things must, in truth, be said of men, ships’ regimes and corporations, the identities 
of individuals, ships and companies are cloaked in such a manner as to allow the criticism to be direct enough 
Sor it to do the good intended. This first article, in the May number of this magazine, described Life on a Liner, 
A third paper will deal with a sailor's life on cargo boats and coastwise freighters.— The Editors. 


LIFE ASHORE 


EASONED and initiated 
by my trans-Atlantic 
voyage on the Palatza,* 
after a short rest on 
German soil as an or- 
dinary tourist, I again 
took up my studies of 
the seafarer’s life with 
a zest that the memory 
of previous hardships 
could not lessen. I said 
farewell to my friends 
one day, drove to the 
foot of Biederstrasse, bought a wharfin- 
ger’s cap, some heavy shoes and a blouse 
and jersey at a sailor’s second-hand 
store, paid my bill at the hotel, arranged 
for the care of my baggage, and shortly 
after noon presented myself for work on 
the Dalman quai. 

A number of cargo-boats were along- 
side. Oneof them, a Hull boat, taking 
on freight, and as there seemed to be a 
shortage of help I walked up to the 
man who I surmised was the guaz kapt- 
tan, and pulling off my blouse as I ap- 

* See LESLIF’s MonTHLY for May, 1903. 
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proached, said in the best Nord Deutsche 
I could call to mind :— 

‘‘ Where do / go?”’ 

“Kh? Where do you go? 
you come from ?”’ 

That is really a funny joke in Ger- 
man, and the fat deck-boss laughed im- 
moderately, but suddenly checked him- 
self and, measuring me with a glance, 
said :— 

‘* You are in the wrong place, but the 
man that hired you will lose you, for I 
need you myself. What’s your name?”’ 

‘‘Karl Ritter,” I answered, giving 
the first thing in my mind, for I had 
learned that my own name attracted un- 
pleasant attention in Germany for rea- 
sons that students of Prussian history 
will understand. 

‘“ Very well, get one of those trucks 
and get in line.”’ 

I made haste to lay hand to one of the 
clumsy but staunchly-made hand trucks 
and was soon one of a dozen men truck- 
ing cases of toys, to judge from the 
labels, from the place where they had 


Where 
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been unloaded from the vans to the door 
at the side of the sheds where there was 
a broad oak skid leaned at a sharp angle 
against the ship’s side. Three ropes 
formed a cradle in which rested five 
cases at every load. When I or some 
other man had trucked to this point 
enough cases for a load the ropes were 
caught up around them and in the loop 
at the top a hook was inserted which 
was rove into the end of a cable that 
ran through a block on the end of a 
boom. The cable ran through another 
block to the spool on one end of the 
donkey engine on the forward deck of 
the ship, which wound up the cable lift- 
ing the load aboard. 

Just as the cries which serve to guide 
the men on dock and deck and in the hold 
are the same the world over, so the sig- 
nals—for this method of taking cargo 
aboard—are the same in every part of 
the world. 

Luckily I had gathered before this 
from conversation and observation 
enough of stevedores’ lingo and work- 
ing methods to do my share properly. 


A young chap in my gang chanced to. 


say a few words to me and we conversed 
in snatches for the rest of the day. I 
found he was a Swede, Yon Olesen by 
name, and had been for three years a 
seaman on the yacht of a Spanish noble- 
man, so that he spoke Spanish very 
well. We contrived to chat in frag- 
mentary English, German and Spanish, 
and when I told him I had no board- 
ing-house he offered to take me to the 
one in which he lived. This offer I was 
well pleased to accept, for it gave me 
chances tor close range observation of 
this phase of the seafarer’s life. 

A clock in a gabled tower beyond the 
bridge which led to the quay over an 
arm of the Elbe pointed to 5.45 when 
a little tug came poking its nose around 
the bow of the ship, blew a hoarse blast, 
and drew into the dock. ‘The ship’s 
whistle answered. Other whistles were 
blowing on land and river. There were 
glad cries on every hand and all men 
dropped their tasks. The day’s work 
was ended. 

Yon snatched up his blouse and din- 
ner-box and led me into the crowd that 
was pouring aboard one of two other 
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tugs which had drawn into the dock. 
Seated in the stern with the wash of the 
waters of the Elbe so near I could dip 
my blistered hands in it I sat and 
wearily watched the panorama of masts, 
funnels, docks and warehouses, beyond 
which loomed the city’s towers and 
spires, reddened by the sunset, slipping 
by as we sped out of the slip and swift- 
ly down stream with a velocity imparted 
by steam, current, tide and wind. 

On every hand hundreds of tugs, 
launches, lighters and row boats were 
puffing, darting or drifting, loaded to 
the gunwales with the thousands of 
rivermen of Hamburg homeward bound 
by water. 

On we sped. The modern look was 
vanishing from the warehouses of the 
river front and quaint structures with 
water stained foundations succeeded. 
We passed a big liner just in from Santos 
and Rio Janeiro, a great pleasure barge 
in tow of a tug, a brigantine tramp 
under scant sail, barely enough for 
steerage way as_ she drifted down, 
a Vierland boat poled by an 
aged peasant toiling patiently against 
the current, and so on down the list of 
nearly all kinds of craft the world can 
boast, for Hamburg is a port of wider 
scope in trade than any other in the 
world, though her tonnage is not as 
great as some. More than forty great 
direct lines run out to all corners of the 
globe, and there is nowhere a sea where 
her cargo boats do not poke their noses. 

The vibration of the tug had a semi- 
hypnotizing effect on me since I was so 
weary,and I should have been glad had 
that journey lasted for hours, but all 
too soon, when the great mass of the 
city’s mightier buildings had been lost 
in the gathering gloom, the tug swung 
in to a small quay and landed us at the 
foot of a quaint street running up from 
the river side. 

We had come to St. Pauli, ‘‘ Sonk 
Powly’’ they call it, the Sailor-town 
of Hamburg, lying between the new city 
and the old city of Altoona, which is 
really a suburb on the water front, but 
nowincluded territorially with Hamburg 
proper. For the seafarer there is no 
happier spot on earth, none which he is 
gladder to reach. It is the sailors’ town, 
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Ticklish work for $20 a month, even when the boat is tied up to her wharf. 


his very own and under the eye of a 
branch of the Polttzet Bureau, just off a 
corner of the great mid thoroughfare, 
the mariner indulges to his surfeiting in 
his shore life pleasures. There it is 
every man to his own bent. If he be 
religious he will find chapels and mis- 
sions, ifhe be bibulous and convivial 
he will find the best of liquors and com- 
pany, if he is sick and sea-worn there 
are hospitals and retreats, if he be pug- 
nacious he can get a fight in a minute. 


With all the license in St. Pauli there 
is a sort of wholesome openness, regula- 
tion by authorities, freedom from ‘‘graft- 
ing’’ and lack of the atmosphere of 
sailor's resorts in other parts of the 


world which should commend it to 


other governments the world over. The 
sailor will have his fling on shore and 
those who seek his money will help him 
spend it wherever the port, whatever 
the land. Is it not better wisely to 
regulate this than to attempt to sup- 


Even when the sailor opens his ditty bag and puts on his shore clothes, he still 


press it and thereby make certain of 
violation of law? 

Yon led me to a plain, substantial 
looking house just off the street run- 
ning up from the river front, and when 
we were inside my new found friend in 
a loud voice summoned the rotund little 
woman who was the boarding-house 
mistress and told her he had a new 
boarder for her. When I was settled 
I found I hada cubby hole of a room 
at the back of the fourth floor in a rear 
wing of the house. It was furnished 
with a narrow wooden bunk, a chair, a 
basin, ewer and four pegs for clothes. 
Luckily I was alone and it was all as 
clean as a dinner plate. Besides it had 
the incomparable advantage of a view 
commanding the Spzelbudenplatz and 
the Referbahn, the life and center of St. 
Pauli. 

When we went down to supper after 
washing up I found that the whole 
house was filled with men who made 
their living from the sea, and though at 
least half of them were Germans the 
others were of all imaginable nation- 
alities, even to a giant Zanzibari who 
wore a gum ring under an O’Hara tur- 
ban. 

The seats for the table were short 


benches, the board had no cloth and 
the service was a knife and spoon at 
each place with a mug for coffee and a 
heavy platter in place of a plate. The 
food was brought on in great dishes 
which were set in the center of the table 
and each man rose and helped himself. 
The principal dish was an alarming 
stew, but it smelled so good and I was 
so hungry I tried it once, and again, 
yea, thrice. 

Through the middle of St. Pauli runs 
a wide street in the center of which isa 
parked way. The right side looking 
north is the Referbala and the left is 
the Spielbudenplatz. The Referbahn is 
peopled with the usual habitués of sail- 
ors’ resorts. The Spze/budenplatz isa row 
of concert halls and theaters and on both 
sides are thickly sprinkled cafés, candy 
shops, notion stores and the like. The 
same sort of population inhabits Pzeter 
Strasse, Marie Strasse, David Strasse 
and Kastanien (Chesnut) Allee. 

How I longed for just one more hour 
of sleep the next morning, but Yon, who 
had come in to waken me kept at it till 
I was fully aroused. Stiff and sore I 
rose, put on my rough clothes, went 
down to a steaming breakfast of rice 
and peas stewed with salt meat, coffee, 


shows the salt in his make-up as plainly as when he wears his deep sea outfit. 


black bread and curds. Then we were 
-off to the quay carrying our dinners 
and were soon steaming up the Elbe in 
a dense fog. 

After my first hour of work I found 
the soreness going away and I was far 
less weary after a whole day’s work than 
I had been at the end of the half day 
previously. 

That night we were paid off and I 
was astonished to receive eight marks. 
I was receiving pay at the rate of five 
marks per day, very high rate for long- 
shoremen in Germany, andthe extra fifty 
pfennig must have been thrown in for 
good measure. However, I took it and 
said nothing. 

After supper Yon and one or two 
others of the men who had been paid 
must needs go out where the theater 
bands were playing, the women were 
laughing and singing and the men of 
the sea making merry at their rest. 

It was a mild night and there was no 
cold wind from the ocean. The café 
tables were out in the street and about 
them swarmed as motley a throng as 
any I have ever seen. 

There, gathered at the table which we 
chose was Yon Olesen, the heavy browed 
Swede in his rough blouse and wharfing- 


ers cap; Franz Erich, the Hessian, 
portly, broad shouldered and bearded 
like a pard; Bressia, a Syrian girl, 
weighted with her black hair, a shadow 
over her dark oval face and in her black 
sombre eyes that never lifted except 
when she smiled, for Bertha whispered 
that news had but lately come to Bres- 
sia that Kleine Schwartsbaum had been 
lost off Turks Island. Then, other than 
Bertha, who was a Saxon giantess, bare- 
footed, short skirted, arms unsleeved 
and neck revealed except where her 
great mass of yellow hair wreathed 
around it, there was Jesus Morales, a 
thin devil of a Spaniard with black 
brows that met beneath the turban 
dragged forward over his eyes ; there 
was Palys, a stolid appearing, plumply 
complacent Muscovite; her fingers were 
covered with real and imitation jewelry 
(in a way that showed it was all one to 
her) and she was listening to protesta- 
tions from Hooray Jack, a Jerseyman, 
who had sailed every sea of the world 
before twenty and wore around his neck 
a crucifix and a deadly hook knife 
dangling together from the same thong; 
there was Lucia, a Savoyard lass, on 
whose auburn hair with its metallic 
sheen sat her native St. Colomban cap 
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of ruched white, while the lids drooped 
low over her deep blue eyes, for she was 
new to the strange wines; there was 
Mal of Hilo, brown and handsome, 
with the chest of an ox and a baritone 
voice that had something of the quality 
of acello in it; there was Margherita, 
the Neapolitan, who had lived in Paris 
long enough to have caught its atmos- 
phere of the quartiers and was as bril- 
liant in her wits as the diamonds glis- 
tening in her ear-lobes. 

Yon, forgetful of me, drifted away 
with some new friends, and Queen Bess, 
as they called a girl who had been a 
geisha in Japan, an ayah in Rangoon,a 
music hall singer in Sydney, a govern- 
ment agent in Port Said and a restau- 
rant waitress in Boston, strolled about 
with me and told me tales of the people 


A Russian sailor in the clutches of a“ crimp” in the 
streets of New York. 
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we met. Minerva could have learned 
wisdom from her. Allof the mutations 
of the centuries, governments, arts, 
sciences and tongues have not served to 
alter the human heart one whit. 

After a fortnight’s labor on the docks 
of Hamburg I shipped on a cargo boat 
bound for the Thames, as an oiler, and 
at the end of this voyageturned to other 
pursuits. When there came a lull in 
the gathering of the news of an impend- 
ing war, I laid aside the clothes I had 
been wearing in Fleet street and the 
Mall and one day journeyed through 
Eastcheap by bus and down the Com- 
mercial road by tram, once more to out- 
ward appearances a sailor. 

As I got down at a shipping office 
beginning my hunt for a ship, I met a 
burly Irishman coming out. He was 
drunk enough to be frantic for more. 

‘* Qi, matey, fer the sake of me sowl, 
split a tanner wid us for a wettin’.”’ 

I had the ‘‘tanner’’ to spare and we 
made haste to a nearby ‘‘pub’’ where I 
encountered a boisterous crowd of his 
familiars, among them a crafty-faced 
middle aged Scotchwoman, who edged 
around my way as soon as we came in 
and engaged mein conversation, sprinkl- 
ing her remarks with broad observa- 
tions calculated to set my vanity ona 
pinnacle. Soon she asked me from 
where I came last and I told her I had 
just paid my way from Hull and was 
looking for work. 

With a kindness that was suspicious, 
she inquired whether I had any money, 
and I lied sadly, saying I had just passed 
my last sixpence over the bar. 

She whirled around so that the crowd 
inthe ‘‘ pub’’ could notseeher action and 
from a leather pocket on a belt inside of 
her waist took two shillings and made 
as if to give them to me, keeping hold 
of them while she asked if I would like 
to go to a good boarding-house kept 
by her brother, near the East India 
docks, and he would get me a good 
place on some fine gentleman's yacht 
that would be sailing soon. I answered 
that I would, and then she gave me one 
of the shillings instead of both, and 
before we left the place she had the 
Irishman in tow as well, though he had 
no idea at all where he was going. 


Twelve by twelve and twelve men tn tt. 


This picture was taken by Mr. Brandenburg in anoted “ crimp”’in Cherry Street, New York, 


where he obtained access under pretense of engaging men for a sailing yacht. 
appearing in the picture was in charge of the house. 


The servant 
The boarding master returned while a 


second picture was being taken, and endeavored to smash the camera. Jt was only after a free 
Sight that the author escaped with his plates, one so damaged that it could not be used. 


She led the way for several blocks to 
a cobbled court and through the door 
of a dilapidated house that fronted on 
it. The master gave us two bunks in 
asecond floor room. Seeing the drunken 
Irishman and I safe within doors, the 
woman departed and left us alone after 
a whispered conference with her 
‘“brother,’? who was a one-eyed old 
villain with great arms on him like an 
ourang-outang. 

Thus far I had come simply out of 
curiosity, and after an inspection of the 
room we were in, in which there were 
six bunks and the one adjoining in 
which there were eight, I concluded I 
was on the inside of a ‘‘ crimp’’* and 
redoubled my watchfulness. 

For two days I lived in the house 
amid a motley crew of firemen, seaman 
and greasers and contrived to eat the 
stuff put on the dirty oil-cloth covered 
tables and called food. None of the 
men in the place had work, though some 


of them had money, and I saw that as 
long as a man had money he received 
about two hundred per cent better treat- 
ment, and when his money was gone he 
was bundled into the same sort of quar- 
ters as those the Irishman and I occu- 
pied. 

The evening of the second day a 
stranger appeared at the house, and 
after a conversation in undertones with 
the boarding-house keeper went away, 
and thereafter I noticed a sort of stir of 
preparation on the part of the old man, 
his ‘‘ sister ’’ and the other people of the 
place. That night I saw the old man 
talking to the Irishman after supper, 
and then to one or two others, and at 
last he came over to me and told me 
that a ship would sail from the other 
side of the river in the morning, and 
that he had secured work for me aboard 
of her. He said the Irishman and sev- 
eral others were going to sign on. 

‘* What sort of work is it? Where 


* The sailor uses the word ‘‘crimp”’ in three ways—as a verb, and to designate both the 


boarding master and his house. 


A night gathering at a‘‘Seaman's Rest.” 


is the ship going?’’ I asked him. 

“* Ai—ai—an’ will ye be questionin’ 
my choice for my good men? An’ 
she’s a neat craft an’ only goin’ around 
to Liverpool.”’ 

I knew he was lying, and so acqui- 
esced. 

That night he provided drink of all 
sorts for the several men whom he had 
picked out till they were in a condition 
that they would have gone anywhere 
and on any ship. I carefully poured 
out my portions and feigned to be in 
the same condition as the rest. 

After midnight the crafty old thief 
led the whole singing, staggering party 
down to the river front, got them ina 
boat, and he and a helper rowed us over 
to the other shore, dropping down some 
distance. We landed abreast of a rotten 
old guano tramp and to her gangway he 
took the party. 

I dropped back inthe group and asked 
the dock-watch, who had come up, where 
the ship was going to. 

“Out Haustralia way, sommeres.”’ 

The other men were already going 
aboard, and the crimp’s helper was 
passing up the sacks which had been 
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filled for us at the house. Then they 
missed me, and the old man came off 
swearing and threatening. As I heard 
him coming I drew from an inner pocket 
five shillings, an abundant compensa- 
tion for the accommodations I had had, 
and picking up an iron rod which lay 
on the dock walked forward and met 
him as he came off. 

‘““How much doI owe you ?’’ I asked, 
dropping the sailor’s method of speech 
for straight, strong American. 

His surprise at my attitude and speech 
and the fact that I was cold sober pre- 
vented him from answering at once, but 
he collected himself and bellowed :— 

‘‘Quid for bed and board, quid for 
fittin’ out, ten bob for hincendiaries, ye 
bloody—’’ and he got back his old 
form as he blustered and swore fright- 
fully. 

Two pound ten (about $12) for two 
days of his hospitality ! 

‘« If you have as much sense as a man 
needs in your thieves’ business you will 
take this five shillings and say no more 
about it !’’ I answered. 

By the light of the dock lamp I could 
see that he grew purple at having been 


The night before sailing, ‘‘God be with you till we meet again.” 


tricked. He turned as if to call his 
helper. I gripped the rod a little tighter, 
and knew if the helper came off I was 
_ in for a rough time of it. But the old 
man changed his mind and took the 
five shillings, and this mild experience 
illustrates just how nearly I came to 
being shanghaied out of the port of 
London for Australia, just as thousands 
of men have been shanghaied before 
me, just as crimps the world over are 
shipping helpless, ignorant sailors on 
ships that they would not sail on, from 
almost every port of the world. 

The process is everywhere the same. 
Sailors with money fall into the hands 
of women who rob them and turn 
them over to the crimps, or runners, 
who persuade the men to leave the 
ships they are on for better jobs that 
never materialize, and then land them 
in the crimp’s clutches, and once they 
are inside one of these boarding-houses 
they must stay there, if they would 
have food or shelter at all, and when 
the boarding-house keeper finds a ship 
on which sober men will not sign he 
drugs his victims and puts them aboard 
or forces them to go, and reaps his har- 
vest by having got all the money the 


man had from his last ship and drawing 
from a month to two months’ advance 
on the new one. 

At first glance this international out- 
rage seems to be one which is so bold 
and so atrocious that it could be easily 
suppressed, but no one but the seamen’s 
missionaries and consular agents who 
have been fighting the crimps for fifty 
years know how intricate the system is 
and how inadequate the present laws 
are to bring the malefactors to justice. 

Ship’s officers are compelled to stand 
back and let the crimps have their way; 
if they do not they cannot get crews for 
their vessels and they run the risk of 
their lives by interposing. Murders 
done by crimps are no infrequent oc- 
currence in American ports, and it is the 
shame of the United States that she has 
the worst two ports for crimps in the 
whole world. San Francisco is the 
worst, then New York. Hong Kong 
enjoyed the unenviable distinction of 
first forsometime, but the British govern- 
ment succeeded in breaking it up toa 
great extent there by using the Board of 
Trade plan. 

Cherry street on the lower East Side 
in New York is an almost solid row of 
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sailors’ boarding houses of the descrip- 
tion mentioned, and though my own ex- 
perience with crimps is confined to the 
incident related, I have often visited 
these places with sailors who were in 
the clutches of these combination board- 
ing-house-shipping-masters and I know 
the conditions there.* 

There is a system of correspondence 
between the crimps of the large ports by 
which every sail- 
or who owes a 
crimp some 
trumped up bill 
is kept track of 
and the next voy- 
age on which he 
comes into the 
port where the 
crimp who has 
this claim against 
him, has his lair, 
the unfortunate 
sailor is arrested 
on landing and 
before the crimp 
is through with 
him he has lost 
every dollar of 
the pay coming 
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dent instead of a fixture in his life. 
Still there are thousands and thousands 
of little nests of homes on and near the 
English, Scandanavian, German, French 
and Italian coasts which are maintained 
by wages wrung from the sea. 

The question has often been asked, 
what becomes of the old sailors. ‘Twenty 
per cent of the men on sailing ships to- 
day are over fifty and few of them would 
go on a steamer 
if they could get 
work. There are 
some sixty thou- 
sand in sailor's 
homes and char- 
itable institutions 
and every port is 
thick with dock 
watchmen, long- 
shoremen,  cart- 
ers, storekeepers, 
saloonkeepers, 
ferry tenders, etc., 
who have been 
sailors and love 
to linger where 
they see the ships 
come in. Oilers 
become _ station- 


to him. 

I have talked 
with hundreds of men who are regularly 
crimped, and they look on crimps as 
one of the certain evils of life. To 
entrap the experienced sailor the crimp 
uses women confederates. . 

Some readers will ask why men go to 
sea if the life is so hard and the pay so 
small. Many wise men have pondered 
that question. The boy in the coast- 
wise towns looks out on the sea and 
longs for the time when he can ship. 
The inland lad reads of the deep and 
runs away. Once the voice of the 
waters has called and they have an- 
swered they never forget and always 
come back. I have seen sea wise boys of 
twelve who had been around the world 
and men of seventy-five before the mast. 

The lad who grows up at sea rarely 
ever has a family of his own and if he 
does marry the chances are ten to one 
that that family will become an inci- 


ary engineers, 
firemen become 
stokers on land, stewards change into 
waiters, butlers, etc. The rest are the 
many the sea claims for its own. 

Among the friends I made at a tidy 
little sailor’s boarding house in Oxford 
street, were some American line stew- 
ards with dishonorable discharges, loaf- 
ing about Wall’s agency, an amphibious 
place that supplied steward’s and cook’s 
help for the sea and butler’s staffs for 
the land. 

One day twenty of us were gathered 
in the waiting-room pitching rope rings 
at a hook board, when Wall, a red 
bearded man who had played a promi- 
nent part in the capture of the London 
dynamiters, came in and said :— 

“*Men, I want you all here to-morrow 
morning at seven o’clock with waiter’s 
outfit, ready to go to Kings Forest to 
serve a luncheon for a gentleman who 
is outside and is coming in to look at 


*Perhaps the most efficient enemy of the crimping system in New York is F. V. Tholen, for- 
merly a Swedish sailor and now assistant superintendent of the Seaman’s Rest at 399 West street. 
In the last twelve months he has secured berths for 1,600 men who had no ship, without charg- 
ing them anything whatsoever. The charity he represents deserves the support of every citizen 


interested in sailors, 
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you. Line up. You chaps with no 
shirts, get in the back row.”’ 

The man who wanted so much extra 
help, entered, took a cursory glance, 
nodded his head and went out. 

The next morning we were loaded into 
two picnic wagons and started on the 
long drive. Most of the men were 
English stewards, but there were 
French, Italian, Swiss, German, Hun- 
garian and other nations represented. 

When we reached the spot where the 
marquee was erected, the entire staff 
of help was in a most hilarious mood. 
We set the tables, and dressed in a 
hurry, as it was time for the first guests 
toarrive. Rusty dress coats that hung 
like bags on the wearers, Tuxedos 
tighter than the skin beneath them, 
steward’s jackets, with wide trousers 
predominant, and some vari-colored 
liveries made up the strange assort- 
ment of outfits. A lot of trading of 
clothes, collars, dickeys, even trousers, 
took place, and at last we drew up for 
muster, I at the end of the line as the 
tallest, dressed just as if I were going 
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to the opera, and a little fat Hungarian 
at the other end with a snowy-white 
jacket that looked like a vaudeville 
overcoat, under which appeared short 
sections of sky-blue trouser legs. 

When the Swiss came in and beheld 
us he was so overcome with rage he was 
forced to allow one of his helpers to 
translate into English a summary of 
what he was saying in Swiss with his 
mouth and arms :— 

‘““The guvner says ’e ’ired wytars, 
not ha lawt hof bloody jylbirds. ’E 
says ye look loike ha fambly wat ’as ’ad 
afire. °E says ’e ’as got hev’rythin’ 
from ha horgan-grinder’s mawnkey 
(pointing to the Hungarian) toha bloody 
dook (meaning me). Jolly well blime 
the lawt of ye bloody fools, ’e says.”’ 

Just then the guests began to arrive, 
and the caterer went off, tearing his hair. 

For the first time in my life I served 
over the left shoulder instead of being 
served, and aside from spilling some 
creamed peas on a lady’s bonnet got 
along well enough to get more in tips 
than any one else. 


The music hall ts one of the attractions of the sailor's life ashore. 


ATKINSON No. 7 
A STORY OF THE YALE-HARVARD RACE 


By EDWIN OVIATT 


Illustrated by HOWARD GILES 


MSaefaHEN Ted Atkinson's 
WMV ARC/is mame came out in the 
\ fi i. University crew squad in 


') January, everybody who 
knew him—and that was 
everybody in college—smiled, and put 
it down as an error in the Vews. Kel- 
logg, the Varsity coxswain, who was a 
Senior and had steered three Yale shells 
on the Thames, refused to believe it 
even after Ardsley, the Varsity cap- 
tain, said that it wasso. As Kellogg 
put it—‘‘to think of lazy old Ted Atkin- 
son actually sweating bricks in a Har- 
vard race is as incongruous as expect- 
ing the President to ride a billy goat 
down the Senior aisle in Chapel.’’ 

It surprised Thatcher, and Billy Elk- 
ins, and the rest of the men in the 
Junior class even more, because for two 
years they had been accustomed to look 
at Atkinson as one born to the joys 
of life rather than to its more strenu- 
ous moments. So, as hehad expected, 
they came to his room after Chapel to 
find out about it. 

“Is this the straight thing, Ted ?’’ 
They all asked it at once. 

“It is,’ said Atkinson, who was en- 
gaged in tying a four-in-hand when 
they came in. ‘‘Why not? The crew 
needs men, doesn’t it? And besides,”’ 
he added, as he caught the look of blank 
incredulity that passed around the group 


disposed on his various articles of furni- 
ture, ‘‘Why shouldn’t I? The law isn’t 
on for the suppression of physical ex- 
ertion until Commencement, is it? I 
will add, gentlemen, that difficult as it 
is to believe, the Mews was correct in 
its announcement. I am going in for 
the crew.”’ 

“Tt won’t last a week,’’ spoke up 
Phillips encouragingly from the window 
seat. ‘‘You’ll be back with the crowd 
by Saturday.’’ 

‘But what’s the use, anyway ?” said 
Billy Elkins. 

““You’ve already got the Banjo 
Club,’’ put in Atherton, ‘‘and the 
Sophomore Fence Oration, and the 
Junior Prom Committee—”’ 

‘‘What’s the joint going to do with- 
out you ?”’ A 

“And moreover, Ted—’’ 

‘When you fellows feel like going,’’ 
said Atkinson amiably, ‘‘kindly close 
the door after you.”’ 

After they had gone Thacher put his 
feet up on the library table and filled 
Atkinson’s best English bulldog. 

‘‘Now then,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘ out 
with it my son.’’ 

Atkinson twisted the Colosseum to a 
crooked position on the wall, and threw 
a pillow at the window seat before he 
answered. Then he - said, facing 
Thacher with an appealing movement : 


Atkinson No. 7. 


‘“‘ITsaw the Dean yesterday. Well, 
you know how he makes you feel if 
you’re not doing the best you can. 
We had a talk. It wasn’t so much 
what he said about my ‘talents’ and 
family—he went slow on all that—but 
he said some other things in that quiet 
way of his that makes you think you 
are talking to all the fathers of the class 
rolled up into one—” 

‘* Yes, I know,” said Thacher. He 
blew a slow smoke ring at a Franz Hals 
burgher over the piano. 

‘‘ Well,” continued Atkinson after a 
moment, ‘‘ when I left the Dean I felt 
as if I was the worst sort of a polite 
loafer. As if—well, as if it was up to 
me to do something. Not brilliant, you 
know,’’ he added hastily, ‘‘but when a 
fellow has got as far as I have, taken it 
as easily, let things come to him in- 
stead of going after them, anything will 
do that has starch in it. Of course I 
know the difficulties—but I’ve been 
coming to this for some time, Thach’, 
and yesterday the Dean clinched it. I 
want to swat something, hard. What 
do you think of it ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Thacher slowly, ‘I 
would. That is, if I was sure I felt 
that way about it. You know, I sup- 
pose, what it means to go in for the 
crew. It’s safe to say you'll have to 
work. And yet—’’ he smiled thought- 
fully up at the handsome face looking 
down at him and thought what a splen- 
did chap he might be if he was really 
waked up—‘‘ if you’ve got the microbe 
and think you can do something in that 
way—why, doit!’’ Which was a pretty 
long speech for Thacher to make. 

Some people seem to think that all 
you have to do if you want to rowina 
Tace against Harvard is to put in a few 
pleasant afternoons on the New Haven 
harbor, and then spend three jolly weeks 
at Gale’s Ferry, where there are shaded 
lawns, and the manager pays the bills. 
They don’t know anything about it. 
There are six long, hard, gruelling, 
gtinding months of work that nobody 
ever sees, or hears of, or knows any- 
thing about, before a crew becomes the 
‘perfect machine’’ it has to be to 
Tace those four miles on the Thames. 
And to go through that you have to 
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work harder than any galley slave. 

You find that out before you have 
been a month at it. Every day is as 
full of hard, uphill, heart-breaking 
work as a head coach and a captain, 
who have been through it before, and a 
little coxswain, who thinks he knows 
things,can make it. First there is floor: 
work in the gym—hours of it—and 
outdoor runs to get wind, and solid 
afternoons of pulling an oar in the gym 
tank, with critical coaches standing on 
the platform and telling you how to do 
it. Then weeks of struggle to get the 
stroke and train body and arms and 
legs and brain to work together with 
the least waste of energy. And then 
pair oar and barge rowing on the New 
Haven harbor, and shell work when the 
warm weather comes, through long, hot 
afternoons when it seems as if the only 
thing the coaches, yelling at you 
through megaphones, want is to let you 
know that you are the ‘‘rottenest’’ 
eight that ever tried to represent the 
University. And private lectures and 
public roasts till you begin to feel that 
you are about the poorest man who ever 
tried to get on a Yale Varsity crew. 

Atkinson learned this, and a lot more 
besides, before the last cut was made in 
the squad in May, and he found himself 
a substitute for the Varsity eight with 
ten pounds off his weight and expecta- 
tions. 

And he was to learn a lot more still. 

Oncein a while, when he was rowing 
worse than usual, he rather thought 
that perhaps he was making a mistake, 
as the Varsity coxswain intimated, and 
that possibly the Banjo Club president 
was right when he said, ‘‘ Look here, 
Ted, this is all poppycock! You can’t 
row, and you’re only depriving the Uni- 
versity of a first-rate man in things you 
can do.”’ 

But instead of giving it up, as every- 
body except Thacher and the Dean 
expected, all this made Atkinson more 
ambitious to make the crew, and sent 
him to the boat house in a frame of 
mind that gave the head coach some 
new ideas about him. 

Just once, the night before the crews 
went to New London with Atkinson as 
substitute for No. 7 in the Varsity boat, 
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had been watch- 


ing things ever 
since that talk 
in Lawrance, 
unburdened 
himself. 

‘‘You fel- 
lows ought to 
be back in prep’ 
school,’’ hesaid 
to Billy Elkins. 
““Here is old 
Ted Atkinson 
slaving away 
likeacart-horse 
for the rest of 
us and giving 
up every joy in 
life to help that 
crew lick Har- 
vard, and you 
fellows are still 
imagining that 
he hasn’t any 
better stuff in 
him than to sit 
around on a 
window seat 
and polish the 
stickpin he got 
Tap Day. 
tell you, Billy, 
you ought to 
hear the Dean 
talk about it. 
Ted Atkinson 
can’t take 
prizes as Little 
Parker can, and he’ll never set the 
world on fire with the special brand 
of talents some of the rest of us have; 
but he’s got grit—good, clean, whole- 
some, Yale sand, my son, and if he 
doesn’t surprise you fellows when he 
goes into that race I miss my guess.”’ 

‘“Then he’s going in!’’ said Billy 
Elkins solemnly. 

“If the captain knows his business,”’ 
said Thacher. 


“ The crew needs men 
doesn’t it?” 


It is not strength and form alone by 
any means that count fora seat in a 
Varsity boat. There are other things 
just as important. And one of these is 
sand. 
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That was 
why, during 
the first weeks 
at Gale’s Ferry, 
when Teller, 
the regular man 
at No. 7, who 
had rowed on 
two Varsity 
Fours, and who 
could pull an 
oar in a way 
that made old 
graduates grin 
with delight, 
was flunking 
two-mile brush- 
es with the 
Freshman boat, 
and was going 
up in the air 
where he was 
supposed to be 
steadiest, the 
captain and 
head coach be- 
gan to try out 
Atkinson in his 
place. 

Every morn- 
ing he lounged 
around on the 
lawn at quar- 
ters and sat un- 
der the canopy 
at Broadview 
and talked race 

tl with Townsend 

the stroke, 
while the Harvard crew swung by and 
everybody at Gale’s Ferry rushed to 
telescopes to see them do it. Then in 
the broiling noon sun he got into his 
seat at No. 7 and pulled down stream 
for an hour’s fierce work, with the head 
coach and the trainer yelling after them 
from the puffing launch. Then more 
lounging, and walks on the bluff or out 
into the country, and at sunset, when 
the river was purple and the distant 
hills blue, another hour’s pulling, with 
newspaper correspondents timing them 
from the shore. 

Then—three days before the race—it 
came, the looming fear that he had 
been fighting down back of all his hap- 
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piness. The head coach stopped him 
as he was springing down the bank to 
the boathouse for the morning row. 

‘‘Just a minute, Atkinson ’’ he said. 
‘* Teller goes in to-day.’’ 

Atkinson, standing still in his place, 
looked at the head coach as if he did 
not understand him. ‘Then he turned, 
gulping back a sob that rose suddenly 
in his throat, and with clenched hands 
walked slowly back to quarters and out 
on the bluff past the happy groups of 
Freshmen and Four men, where nobody 
could see him, and where he could 
fight it out alone. It had come at last, 
he told himself, just when he had 
thought that the fight was over. Those 
long, hard months of grinding work had 
gone for nothing. He wasn’t good 
enough for the boat. He was through. 
Tears blinded his eyes as he thought of 
it, he dug his heels into the walk to 
keep himself from going all to pieces. 
Then he flung himself down on the 
grass and let it come, in a rush of pas- 
sionate sobs, the final outlet for all the 
strain and nervousness of those months 
that had only gone to prove to every- 
body what he was—a sandless, useless 
disappointment. 

But out on the river something that 
he did not know anything about was 
happening. The head coach, standing 
up in the launch with the megaphone 
to his lips, was watching No. 7 with an 
eye that knew just where to find what 
he wanted to see. Then he sent the 
eight off on a two mile spurt at thirty- 
five strokes to the minute, that strained 
every ounce of grit in the Varsity boat, 
and finished the regular oar at No. 7 in 
a limp, weak heap at the Navy Yard. 

Three hours later the head coach and 
the Varsity captain came back from a 
long cross country walk, at the end of 
which the head coach said briefly :— 

“‘Well, Ardsley, that’s the way I feel 
about it. You’ve seen them both and 
you know what they’re both worth as 
wellasI do. Teller has form, but that 
man Atkinson has grit, and that’s what 
that boat needs if you are going to finish 
at the bridge this year. You'd better 
take Atkinson.”’ 

And the Varsity captain, looking 
out over the broad back of the Thames, 
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that seemed to narrow suddenly into a 
long, blue lane between ranks of gaily 
dressed yachts and booming gunboats, 
with a still white flag at the end, said 
simply :— 

““T guess I will.” He had been com- 
ing to the same conclusion. 

But a man named Atkinson, who 
couldn’t know this and who hada very 
different opinion of himself, had been 
going through the most bitter hours of 
his short life, alone on the bluff, where 
he could miserably hear the distant 
voice of the little coxswain over the 
water, and see his shell diminish in the 
distance with a man at No. 7 who knew 
how to do something more than mere- 
ly to yank the stuffing out of the 
river bottom. 

When he got up he was still feeling 
that way, and went miserably back to 
quarters and got into a scrub game of 
baseball that the happy Varsity eight 
was playing in an open lot, and pasted 
out a home run through the little cox- 
swain, under the impression that no- 
body thought he was any good and that 


_everybody was against him. 


The Varsity captain, walking out on 
the lot just then, smiled quietly. ‘‘ He’ll 
do,’’ he said to himself. He called 
Atkinson aside and said briefly :— 

‘«’The coach wants to see you. 
are to go into the race at No. 7.’ 

‘‘What/” cried Atkinson, turning 
swiftly toward the Varsity captain. 
“Mel” 

His heart leaped. His eyes were di- 
lated. He made the Varsity captain 
say it all over again. He stared at him 
like a lunatic. The blood rushed to 
his face and back again. Made the 
crew! ‘Then, because he had just been 
telling himself that he wasn’t good 
enough and that he was not to get it, 
he yelled ‘‘ Yea-a-a !’’ and started on a 
run for quarters. Got it! Made the 
crew! They had not dropped him 
after all. He was to row in the Har- 
vard race! ‘‘Yea-a-a!’ Everything 
went round in black circles before his 
eyes. He laughed and sobbed by turns. 
He was so excited that he wanted to 
hit somebody. He gave the head coach 
a scare that lasted till dinner time. 

‘*Here, you!’’ said the head coach 


You 


He walked slowly back to quarters past the happy groups of Freshmen 
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sharply when he saw what was the 
matter. ‘‘ You go and take a ten mile 
walk!’ He called the trainer and told 
him totake ‘‘that d——d idiotand walk 
his legs off! And don’t you come back 
till he’s over it,”’ he said. 


Four miles up the Thames, at the two 
crew headquarters nestled on the banks 
of the river, it is not all enthusiasm on 
the day of the race or reckless prophecy 
or hope by any means. There is a lot 
of suppressed nervousness, and fits of 
depression and elation that need all the 
patience and diplomacy of even more 
nervous coaches to offset. 

Noon passes in a growing rush of ex- 
citement, and the referee calls the races. 

There is a puff of smoke that floats 
southwards lazily on the breeze, and 
ten minutes’ distant cheering, and eight 
happy, excited Freshmen climb out of 
their launch at the Yale boat house and 
cheer enthusiastically. 

‘¢ Fruit !’’ says the Freshman stroke. 


— Spee | 


He has never been 
in a race before. 

But half an hour 
later the Varsity 
Four returned from the bridge, 
limp and dejected. 

“Took out for ’em, Towns- 
end,’’ said the captain of the 
Four. ‘‘If the Eight has any- 
thing like the stroke the Four 
has, you fellows will have the 
race of your lives.’’ 

Thacher and Billy Elkins and the 
rest of the crowd found their seats on 
the observation train, and ten minutes 
later were crawling out of New London 
for Red Top. On the opposite shore 
puffed another long, blue and crimson 
bannered train, packed with enthusias- 
tic undergraduates, whose cheers swept 
across the water and mingled with the 
songs and shouts from the nearer side. 
From the three-mile flag fo the bridge 
yachts, steamers and gunboats edged the 
narrow lane that led to the judges’ 
boat, hundreds of launches pushed for- 
ward into the open spaces, police, news- 
paper boats and government cutters 
darted to and fro. On the shore and on 
the heights above the river and on the 
jetty under the bridge crowds of people 
packed every vantage ground. 

Ten minutes passed, and then the 
teferee’s boat sped out from the Har- 
vard quarters to Gale’s Ferry. 

A man in the bow talked to the Yale 


and Four men. He wasn't good enough for the boat. 


He was through. 


quarters through a megaphone. 

“The university race—will be rowed 
immediately—I wish you would get out 
—as soon as possible.” 

With a cheer that broke the tension 
of three hours’ waiting the crew jumped 
from Broadview, tumbling down the 
embankment to the boat house. Five 
minutes later, erect and motionless, they 
were in the shell, listening to the last 
words of the coach. 

He spoke sharply, eyeing the crew 
from his launch :— 

‘‘Keep your wind for the last mile— 
die at the bridge and not before !’’ 

‘* Vea-a-a!’’ The Yale shell shot 
out into the river, across which the 
crimson crew was already pulling to the 
starting place. Frantic cheers were rip- 
ping out from the observation trains on 
both sides of the river. 

‘“‘Harvard! Harvard ! 

“Vale! Yale! Yale!’’ 

The crews were alongside, taking in- 
structions from the referee, who seemed 
to think there was no hurry. Men in 
the official yacht were talking to one 
another critically. ‘‘ They look game, 
both of them,”’ they were saying. 

They lay on the smooth water, 
browned and ruddy with three weeks’ 
Thames rowing, each man looking 
straight at the referee as he spoke to 
them in short, quick sentences. They 
looked the splendid crew they were, and 
Atkinson’s heart throbbed as he listened 


Harvard!’’ 


to the swelling cheers from the train- 
loads on shore, and saw his college blue 
sweep the observation cars and mingle 
with the crimson of Harvard. ‘These 
things roused him as they had never 
done when he had seen the finish of 
other Varsity races from his father’s 
yacht at the bridge. He set his lips 
and straightened up in a quiver of ex- 
citement. Twenty minutes, and— 

“Ready, Yale?’ 

The referee spoke quickly. There 
was an instant’s lull from the distant 
shore. - 

“* Ready, Harvard ?”’ 

The two crews, eyes to the backs of 
the men in front of them, bodies strip- 
ped to the waist, swung forward as on 
two pivots, oars flashed back ready for 
the word. 

The referee, pistol in hand, scanned 
the two boats narrowly during the sec- 
ond that followed. Then, as his voice 
rang out, every man in the two shells 
straightened forward with a jerk. 

“ R-e-a-d-y !"? Crack! 

With the report sixteen blades flashed 
into water, instantaneously two shells 
jumped from the anchored dories, and 
the race was on. 

It was a racing start. For a dozen 
strokes the water zipped past the bows. 
Then, with neither shell to the advan- 
tage, the two crews, the blood rushing 
through their veins with the supreme 
joy of physical exertion, swung from 
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the first fierce thirty-six to the minute 
stroke into the long, smooth, clock- 
work thirty-two—the stroke that tells. 
Atkinson, swinging hard, settled him- 
self on his slide, riveted his eyes on the 
man in front of him—Townsend, the 
stroke on whom the hopes of Yale men 
centered. From both sides of the river 
he could hear the rushing salvos from 
the trains, close to him the nervous 
voice of the little coxswain: ‘‘ Steady 
there, 7; ard, 6;—now! Row—row! 
—row !”’ 

The half mile went by like a flash, 
the two crews pulling in unison, nose 
to nose. The mile flag grew, swept by 
in turn. Harvard, hitting up the stroke, 
spurted a quarter length ahead. From 
the shores came thunders of shouts. 
The boats were testing each other, cut- 
ting the water like arrows, the cox- 
swains leaning forward, shouting 
through the leather megaphones 
strapped to their mouths, gripping the 
guide ropes on either side, watching the 
rival shells out of the corners of their 
eves; each crew was pulling easily, 
shooting forward on the catch, shoving 
the shoulders back with the pull, jam- 
ming the legs down, swinging forward 
again. 

‘“‘“Vea-a-a! TThey’re rowing like 
pups!’ yelled Elkins excitedly. He 
was watching a man at No. 7 who was 
a diminutive speck on the water, swing- 
ing in unison with his mates. 

‘‘YVale’s gaining !” 

The mile and a half flag rushed by 
and again the boats were nose to nose, 
rowing splendidly, but still holding 
back for the telling spurts that were to 
come. A crowd struck up ‘‘ Fair Har- 
vard,’’ and another began in short, 
snappy, swinging shouts : — 

‘‘Well, here we are! Well, here we are! 

Just watch us rolling up the score | 

We'll leave poor Harvard behind so far 

She won’t want to row us any more | 

There’s Townsend—!”’ 

There was a sudden yell from the 
forward cars. It rushed the length of 
the train— 


‘*Brek-ek-ek-ek coax ! coax ! 
Brek-ek-ek-ek- coax! coax ! 
Whoorup! Whoorup! Holabaloo! 
Yale! Yale! Yale! 

Rah! Rah! Rah! Y-a-l-e!’’ 
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The nose of the Yale boat could be 
seen slowly creeping out ahead of the 
crimson shell, now an inch, now another 
inch, in the first of those terrific spurts 
that were to last till one or the other 
of those crews was to die at the bridge. 
From where Thacher sat you could 
just see the bow of the Yale boat past 
thecrimson. Youcouldsee the Yalecox- 
swain, fighting hardforplace. His voice 
came over the water in distant stacca- 
to: ‘‘Hep-hep-hep!’”’ He was gaining 
on the Harvard stroke. He was past 
him. 

‘“Ya-ale ?”’ 
plosion. 

‘““We’ve got ’em! 
itl?’ 

‘‘Not yet,’’ said a Harvard man. He 
was leaning forward breathlessly. He 
had his hat at arm’s length. 

A man with a megaphone jumped to 
his feet. 

‘* Long cheer now—are your-e-a-d-y!”’ 

But nobody heard him. ‘There was a 
deafening peal of Harvard cheers. The 
crimson oars were flashing faster and 
faster in the sun. In a second more 
they were pulling up on the Yale boat. 
The two mile flag went by like a rocket. 


It sounded like an ex- 


Oh, Yale, hold 


“Townsend !” 

‘« Atkinson !’’ 

“« Ardsley !”’ 

Thunders of cheers drowned the 
yells. 

“« Har-vard! Har-vard! Har-vard!” 

“ Allen! Allen!’’ That was the 


Harvard captain. 

Men were standing up in the seats of 
the swaying cars, holding on to each 
other’s shoulders, and all were cheering. 
You don’t have time to do anything 
but yell and wave your flag, if you are 
on an observation train and sliding down 
that narrow track with a nose-to-nose 
Varsity race in front of you. 

‘‘Isn’t that great rowing !’’ shouted 
a man with a crimson flag. He was 
leaning forward and yelling ‘‘ Har- 
vard !”’ all alone. 

Past the Navy Yard shot the two 
crews, together again, with not a hair’s 
breadth at either bow. The two miles 
had ended even ; each crew knew the 
other, and there were two stern miles 
ahead in which to win. 


Atkinson No. 7. 


Atkinson, rowing at No. 7,as he had 
not supposed he had it in him to row, 
felt the Yale shell leap out of the water 
with the pull. His temples throbbed, 
he was dimly conscious of a stabbing 
pain in his stomach, but heswung back 
and forth, faster and faster, as Town- 
send shot into the last two miles at a 
clip that went steadily from thirty-three 
to the minute to thirty-four. The third 
mile is the mile that counts. If a boat 
is not equal to the test they show it 
then. 

‘* Row—row—row !”’ The voice of 
Kellogg, the coxswain, was cool and 
steady. He had been in a race before. 

The Yale shell gained a foot. 

“* Row—row—row !’” The Harvard 
coxswain, shouting excitedly, leaning 
far forward, was yelling at his men. 

Yale was a yard ahead and rowing 
like one man. 

‘* Vale—VYale— Yale.” 

It swept across the water like the rat- 
tling boom of thunder. Mingled with 
it came the long, fierce shouts of Har- 
vard :— 

‘*Va-vard! Ya-vard! 
Two miles and a half. 
quarter length to the good. 

The finish was in sight of the cox- 
swains now, a still, white flag far down 
a long, narrow lane between yachts and 
steamers that seemed to reel with can- 
non. Though Yale was a quarter 
length ahead it was anybody’s race still. 
The coxswains had to shout to be heard. 
A hundred yards separated the leaping 
shells from the first anchored yachts, 
crashing welcome to the winning crew. 
Thousands were crowding decks, push- 
ing forward in small boats. The crews 
were rowing as if harnessed together. 
They could hear the roar of voices back 
of the nearer boom of cannon. 

“* Yale—Yale—Yale !’’ 

‘« Townsend !’’ 

The Yale stroke heard it. One more 
hard, fierce spurt, and he would get the 
lead and keep it. 

‘* Har-vard ! Har-vard ! Har-vard !’’ 

The crimson crew, with that grim 
determination that comes to a boat that 
has the stuff in it, responded to the call. 
The coxswain was pulled nearly abreast 
of Kellogg. 


Ya-vard !”’ 
Yale was a 
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“‘Look at that. Look at it! VYea-a-a! 
Har-vard |” 

Observation trains, yachts, steamers 
blazed with crimson. Men were danc- 
ing, shouting, throwing hats in air. 

Rowing long, rhythmical strokes that 
gathered momentum each time they 
flashed back into the river, the crews 
swept into the final stretch in a din of 
whistles, cannon. In the Yale boat 
Townsend, the veteran, nearly spent 
with the terrific pace, spoke to the cox- 
swain, the stroke shot to thirty-four, to 
thirty-six, the shell took the lead a half 
length, a full length ahead, while peals 
of cheers rang from both shores. 

‘‘Yea-a-a! Atkinson! See—that 
—boy—row!”’ Elkins’ voice broke 
and he gripped Thacher’s arm trem- 
blingly. ‘‘ Good old Ted !” 

The observation train swung behind 
the jutting hill and a moment later was 
on the bridge. Yale men settled back 
with nervous sobs. ‘‘ That’s a race !”’ 
Harvard mien, their faces pale, stared 
up river. 

From the bridge you could see at first 
only a kaleidoscope of color. Then, 
far up that narrow lane of water that 
swept down to the finish, you could see 
two long, swiftly moving shells that 
were coming on like sprawling insects. 
Thacher stood up and swept the course 
with his glass. He spoke to a man 
near him ;— 

‘*Say, Phillips—S¢zb—what do you 
make out ?’’ 

It was an age before either spoke. 
Then Phillips turned, pale and rigid. 

‘* Townsend’s going, man !’’ he said. 

‘“‘What!’’ yelled a score of men at 
once. ‘‘Let’s take it! What! Not 
the stroke! Good God, fellows, the 
Yale stroke !’’ 

Men snatched glasses everywhere. 

‘““No !—yes!—I say he is! He is 
killing himself and the Yale crew !’’ 

Something very like a sob went up 
from that train-load of Yale men, their 
eyes strained on those miniature shells 
half way down that final mile of water. 

Instantly everybody could see what 
was going on. The Yale boat, still a 
full two lengths ahead of Harvard, was 
wobbling unaccountably. The waist 
and bow were all right, but something 
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was the matter with the stroke. You 
could first see the little coxswain dash- 
ing water up over a big body that reeled 
and swayed at every pull. Then you 
could see Townsend, the veteran, the 
mainstay of the shell, piteously swing- 
ing at his place with the first signs of 
vertigo, his oar now lagging behind on 
the catch, now sweeping the surface of 
the water. Then, while the hearts of five 
thousand Yale men suddenly stopped 
beating, he missed altogether, and with 
one last, helpless swing, tumbled limp 
into the coxswain’s arms, while the 
Yale shell, missing him, swerved sud- 
denly nearly broadside. 

Terrific cheers were going up from 
all the Harvard cars. 

“* Har-vard !’’ 

The Yale crowds were suddenly still. 
For a second not a Yale cheer went up, 
while long Harvard yells swept the 
finish. 

“Too bad!’ said the 
‘Townsend rowed a plucky race. 
had almost won it !’’ 

The Yale coach shot forward in his 
launch, shouting a warning order. 

But in that Yale boat, splashing 
badly, while the Harvard shell was com- 
ing on as if Yale was standing still, 
something was happening, something 
that nobody had expected, least of all 
the little coxswain, who first knew it. 

Atkinson, No. 7, when Townsend 
had first begun to goto pieces, pulled— 
pulled frantically —to steady the boat. 
Then, as the stroke fainted, fell forward 
into the coxswain’s arms, he nearly 
lost his nerve. For a second, in the 
face of that leaping Harvard shell, his 
courage left him. Behind himsix men 
wavered too. Then, suddenly, as the 
captain’s voice behind him rang out, 
something woke up in him, something 
that he had never known before, that 
made him sit straight up on his slide, 
his face flushed, his eyes flashing. 

‘* Jam it |—jam it hard!’’ he shouted 
to the coxswain. Kellogg, looking 
straight up over Townsend’s body into 
the other man’s eyes, saw something 
there that made him sit upinturn. He, 
Atkinson, who couldn’t row a little bit! 
The coxswain gasped, his face shone, 
he jumped forward, yanking the rudder 


referee. 
He 
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ropes. The Yale shell, leaping straight 
again, shot forward frantically. 

A terrific yell ripped out from the 
Yale crowds. 

Could he do it? 

‘*Atkinson ! Atkinson !”’ 

“*VYale—Yale—Yale !’’ 

Through his brain rushed a hundred 
things at once—the quiet voice of the 
Dean saying ‘‘What do you think of 
your college course ?’’ the voice of the 
head coach, sharply, ‘‘ Die at the bridge 
and not before!’’ the men at the fence— 

There was time—Yale could still win 
if he could hold the boat till Townsend 
got back to his work! 

He threw himself body and soul into 


the stroke. He would do it! 
Ninety yards more—eighty. The 
crews were nearly abreast. Harvard 


forging doggedly up on the Yale boat, 
gaining inches, seven reeling, tired Yale 
men, stroked by a man at No. 7 whose 
face was flushed, whose eyes were star- 
ing, whose name thousands were yell- 
ing in broken voices. 

‘‘Row—row—trow!’’ Kellogg, the 
coxswain, throwing water over Town- 
send, was looking straight into Atkin- 
son’s eyes. 

The boats were bow to bow—sixty 
yards more—never had a beaten crew 
rowed like that before. 

Then, as Harvard hit up the stroke 
for a final spurt for the finish, Atkin- 
son’s voice came suddenly, appealing, 
sharp and distinct above the roar of 
voices, crash of cannon, into the dim 
brain of the Yale stroke, lying limp in 
the coxswain’s arms :— 

‘* Town-send |’ 

With him back Vale could win. The 
coxswain swashed buckets of water up 
over him, shook him, pleaded. Atkin- 
son spoke again, commanded:— 

‘* Town-send !”’ 

The stroke sat up, dazed, trembling. 
He stared at the reeling yachts. Yale 
was behind! Like a flash we under- 
stood. He pulled mechanically at first, 
then faster and faster, then with every 
ounce of drive in his tired, reeling body, 
like the veteran he was, his eyes closed, 
his jaw clenched, his veins swelling. 
Behind him the man at No. 7 swung 
with him, his face ash white but jam- 
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ming his legs down hard, catching 
viciously, conscious of but one thing 
—that he had had his chance, that he 
had done something for his university, 
that Yale could win. 


‘““Y-a-l-e!"’ It shot from thousands 
of throats. 
‘Row!’ Thirty-six to the minute. 


The Harvard crew, a half length ahead, 
was standing still in turn. 

“Row!’’ Every leg and arm and 
brain in that fagged boat responded to 
the call. 

“ Row!’ 

Yale was abreast of Harvard, was a 
hard won nose, a yard, a quarter length 
ahead. Forty yards more. People were 
yelling madly. Men were cheering, 
hats in air, their eyes glued on those 
racing shells. Harvard leaping forward 
with long, fierce pulls. Yale, saved 
from collapse by the man at No. 7, on 
whom all eyes were turned, and who 
was reeling in his seat, rowing as if 
their lives depended on it. 

“* Could they do it !”’ 

‘““Good boy, Atkinson!” 
voices broke. ‘‘’Townsend !’’ 

‘*‘ Row—Yale—row !”’ 

‘““He can’t win it,’’ Yale men were 
saying. ‘‘ He didall he could when he 
pulled that boat together. If we lose, 


Men's 


there’s glory enough in what that boy 
did. Of all men—Atkinson ! Good old 
Ted !” 

Across the finish line thousands on 
the bridge and on the heights above the 
river stood, their eyes on those leap- 
ing shells. 


Thousands more were lean- 
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ing over the rails of the lane of yachts, 
hats in air. 

On they came. 

The crimson crew, faces strained, 
brows knotted, bodies dripping, sent 
the stroke to thirty-eight—the boat 
seemed to lift out of the racing water. 

‘‘Har-vard ! Har-vard! Har-vard !’’ 

The crews almost abreast, shot into 
the last twenty yards. Then Yale, sum- 
moning all their strength for a final 
spurt, leaped a foot—two hard, driving 
feet ahead. 

There was an instant’s straining 
silence. 

The judge’s flag was in air. 

It hung an instant—fell—flashed in 
water. 

There came a crashing yell— 

“ Har-vard!’? 

Everywhere Harvard men danced, 
shouted, hugged each other. Yale men 
stood motionless, dry-eyed, their eyes 
on that drooping crew, with the man at 
No. 7 hanging limp on his oar. 

Then, as the Yale launch slid for- 
ward, a cheer that was half a sob rose 
from the Yale crowds on the bridge. It 
was taken up by those on the heights 
above the river. It swept through the 
lane of crashing yachts. It boomed up 
and down the river in ripping staccato 
above the din of steamers’ whistles and 
yachts’ cannon. 

Atkinson, hearing it, smiled faintly. 
He had not disgraced his college if Yale 
had not won. 

“* At-kin-son !”’ 

ae Y-A-L-E Had 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER Illustrated by FANNY Y. CORY 


To the Editor of L¥SLIE’S MONTHLY. 


My Dear Editor :—I am sending you in this envelope, ‘‘The Gymkhana at Milk- 
ville,” which you can return to me as soon as you have read it. If you cannot stand 
more than the first page the rest of the manuscript will be cleaner when I get it back, so 


that will be one advantage. 


You remember telling me about the man who had a“‘ fiddle” story which he 
thought would interest thousands of fiddlers and brass bands all over the country. I 


think this ‘‘Gym’? story of mine will interest a very large public. 
ten million mothers in the United States to-day and an equal number of fathers. 


There are probably 
Add 


to these about fifty million other people who were once children and who should there- 
Sore be interested in this story and you will see what a boost it will give your subscrip- 


tion list. 


In figuring this, I have not taken into account the twenty or thirty manufacturers 
of baby food, the eight or ten makers of nursery bottles nor the sixteen thousand 
dairymen and milk peddlers, so that when the total is counted, this story should prove of 
vital interest to every person in the United States and to some of them twice. 

I think if it was properly illustrated with about $580 worth of illustrations by Miss 


Cory and ot. 


rs, a great many people would look at the pictures and be delighted. As for 


the story itself, Tam sure it would be read, for only five or six people in the United States 


know the meaning of ‘‘ Gymkhana,” an 


the balance would read the story in order 


to sate their curiosity. I myself, had to look up the spelling every time I wrote the word 
and I still pronounce it with bated breath and abashed countenance. 
Yours very truly, 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


The editor sent the author's letter to the illustrator—but to no avail. ‘‘Gymkhana”’ 


was spelled wrong. 


GLORIOUS dawn ushered in the 
great day. The sun arose in a 
sky as softly blue as a baby’s 
eyes, and the August warmth was 
tempered by a breeze as cool and 
sweet as a sleeping infant’s breath. 
Dew trembled on every leaf and 
bud as tears sometimes linger on a 
child’s lids after weeping, and the small 
stream that edged the grassy meadow 
where the gymkhana was to be held 
bubbled and gurgled with the pleasant 
sounds that accompany a baby’s bath. 
Soon all Milkville was astir, for there 
was much to be done, and the very air 
seemed to tingle with that sense of 
eagerness and excitement which distin- 
guishes festival occasions from the hum- 
drum days of the year. The single 
notion shop of the suburb threw open 
its door at an early hour, and scarcely a 


monient too soon, for hardly had the 
door been opened when there began a 
brisk demand for safety pins and blue 
baby-ribbon that continued unabated all 
the morning. It wasevident that the 
Milkville Junior Cohort was to enter 
the arena properly pinned and tied. 

It was a great day for Milkville, for 
the voters of the suburb had agreed to 
change the village name to Vandeven- 
ter, and this Saturday afternoon had 
been set aside for the christening, which 
was to be followed by a gymkhana in 
Vlodeck’s pasture. 

Milkville possessed more babies than 
any other suburb of its size in New 
Jersey, not because there were more 
storks in that particular section, but 
because the Milkville dairies were fam- 
ous for their rich milk. It was a joy to 
look upon the sleek Milkville cows, and 


The prize to go to the entry emptying an eight ounce nursery bottle the most quickly. 


more than a joy to sip the creamy milk 
that foamed from the milkmen’s pails. 
Of course what was reputed to be Milk- 
ville milk was sold in the city, but it 
was to be near the source of supply that 
the babies migrated to Milkville, bring- 
ing, very properly, their parents with 
them. But recently a change had taken 
place—a change so radical, so epoch- 
making, so enormous, that its throes 
shook the social life of Milkville to its 
foundations and, for a while, divided 
the community into two hostile fac- 
tions. 

The opening wedge was small enough. 
One morning Mrs. Bliven, who was 
always flighty and prone to run after 
new goods (she tried every new nursing 
bottle she saw advertised), received 
among her mail a small cylindrical par- 
cel. It was a sample package of Van- 
deventer’s Food for Infants. She used 
it. She liked it. The baby cried for 
more of it, and soon a bottle of Vande- 
venter’s Food for Infants became a reg- 
ular portion of Mr. Bliven’s every-other- 
daily homeward burden. From that to 
the purchase of five-pound hospital-size 
cans was but a step and the mischief—if 
it was mischief—was done. Artificial 
infant food had found a foothold in 
Milkville. 

The Bliven baby, which had _ been 
sickly, thrived on Vandeventer’s Food, 
and one by one the other sickly babies 
tried and approved it, but the healthy 
babies clung tenaciously to the plain 
milk of Milkville. In this way two 
parties, the Liberal or Vandeventer’s 
Food party, and the Conservative or 
Plain Milk party, sprang into existence, 
and in the ensuing struggle all other 
political and social affiliations were for- 
gotten. To distinguish friends from 
foes in the contest the one party chose 


a baby-blue badge with a miniature 
Vandeventer Food bottle suspended be- 
low it, and the motto ‘‘ Non. gen. with- 
out my Sig., Vandeventer,” while the 
other adopted a cream-colored badge 
bearing a milk-pail argent, with the 
motto, ‘‘ Cows were made before Chem- 
ists.”’ 

The contest before the election for vil- 
lage officers was bitter, and every ruse 
was used to gain adherents to the rival 
parties. An agent ofthe Vandeventer’s 
Food Party was caught one night feed- 
ing onions to the Milkville cows, hoping 
in this fiendish manner to taint the milk 
and win the very plain milk babies 
away from the milk. In return the 
Plain Milk faction started a story that 
Vandeventer’s Food was nothing but 
dried Milkville milk from which the 
cream had first been skimmed. In re- 
buttal the Vandeventer Food Company 
flooded Milkville with campaign litera- 
ture giving analyses of Vandeventer’s 
Food, recommendatory letters from all 
parts of the Union, and illustrations of 
particularly plump babies that had won 
their plumpness by using Vandeventer’s 
Food. 

When the polls were closed and the 
vote counted it was found that the Van- 
deventer’s Food party had won by a 
majority of eight votes, and in the sub- 
sequent rejoicing it was decided to 
change the name of the suburb to Van- 
deventer, and to celebrate the event 
by a grand gymkhana in which all the 
babies should be invited to participate. 

When the gymkhana was first an- 
nounced the Plain Milk contingent was 
inclined to coldly refuse to take any part 
in it, but on further consideration the 
heads of the party decided not only to 
sanction the festival by their presence 
but to enter all the competitions. At 
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first this was attributed to simple good 
feeling and neighborly love, but it soon 
transpired that a sinister motive gov- 
erned the decision. If the Plain Milk 
babies succeeded in winning a majority 
of the prizes in the trials of strength 
and skill, the merits of plain Milkville 
milk over Vandeventer’s Food would be 
incontestably established, and the tide of 
popular favor which now flowed so 
strongly toward the food would ebb 
toward plain milk again. 

Consequently the entire population 
of the village was gathered in Vlodeck’s 
pasture at the hour when the gymkhana 
sports were announced to begin. It was 
a beautiful scene. Seated upon the 
grass facing the ropes that enclosed the 
portion of the pasture set aside for the 
games were the mothers of the village 
in their most brilliant summer gowns. 
Back of them sat the nursemaids in 
black and white caps and aprons, hold- 
ing the infants, and still back of the 
maids stood the husbands, while behind 
these were ranged rows of gayly deco- 
rated go-carts and baby carriages. The 
party feeling was evidenced by the 
grouping of audience, the Plain Milk 
faction being clustered at the left, while 
the Vandeventer’s Food adherents 
formed the right of the gathering. 

At length all were seated, and per- 
fect silence reigned , exept for a constant 
buzz of talk, punctuated by the jangling 
of rattles and the wails of eight or ten 
lusty babies. Then Mr. Bliven, who was 
master of the games, and the five judges 
crept under the ropes and announced the 
first contest, a walking match for in- 
fants of eighteen months or under, for a 
distance of ten yards, the prize, a five- 
pound can of Vandeventer’s Food, to 
go to the contestant who should sit 
down the fewest times during the race. 


There were five entries, and the bet- 
ting favored ‘‘ Toodles ’’ Gresham, with 
Dorothy Martin a close second. A full 
nursing bottle was placed conspicuously 
at the end of the course to urge the con- 
testants to put forth their best efforts. 

When the five had been lined up and 
were fairly steady on their legs, the word 
was given and they were released. All 
five immediately sat down vehemently, 
and the Holcomb entry cried so furi- 
ously that he was withdrawn from the 
race. The Elwood baby, instead of 
trying to arise, began to crawl toward 
the goal, and as this was contrary to 
the rules she was ruled out. This left 
but three, and it soon became apparent 
that of these the Washburn girl was 
outclassed, for although she regained 
her feet again easily she could not keep 
them, and during the balance of the 
match she remained practically in one 
spot, rising and sitting down with great 
regularity and persistency. ‘‘Toodles”’ 
and Dorothy broke away in good form, 
however, and waddled the first five 
yards without mishap, but at the five- 
yard post they fouled each other, and 
went down simultaneously. 

The excitement of the onlookers was 
intense, and the Plain Milks cheered 
loudly, for ‘‘ Toodles’’ was the first to 
regain an upright position. Dorothy 
arose more slowly, but this proved the 
safer plan, for ‘‘Toodles’’’ rise had 
been so vehement that it carried him 
down again, while Dorothy made off at 
a good rate and the Vandeventer’s Food 
group cheered their champion who was 
two yards in the lead. To their morti- 
fication, however, she _ deliberately 
paused at the eight-yard post, sat down 
intentionally, and put her foot in her 
mouth with the evident purpose of re- 
maining there, while ‘‘ Toodles ’’ wad- 
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dled straight ahead, regaining his lost 
ground. 

But the onlookers were not the only 
eyes that were upon Dorothy. ‘‘ Too- 
dles’’ saw her as well, and when he 
reached a point opposite her, he too 
sat down and put his foot in his mouth. 

This decided the match, and was con- 
sidered a wily dodge on Dorothy’s part, 
for it was known that ‘‘ Toodles’”’ had 
a passion for putting his foot in his 
mouth, and Dorothy arose and finished 
the course, while the judges were vainly 
endeavoring to persuade ‘‘ Toodles’’ to 
use his foot for pedestrian rather than 
gastronomic purposes. A Vandeven- 
ter’s Food baby had won the first point. 
It was noticed that while the winner 
was being carried from the field the 
Washburn girl was still rising and fall- 
ing with the regularity of clock work. 

The next game was a quarter mile 
go-cart race for men, each man to wheel 
his own baby. In this race the pace 
was furious, and Mr. Stanwood, of the 
Vandeventer’s Food party was the first 
under the wire, which was attributed to 
the fact that while the other contest- 
ants pushed their go-carts, he dragged 
his after him, and he would have been 
awarded the prize had it not been 
noticed that his go-cart was empty at 
the finish, his baby having slipped out 
when he started on his spurt down the 
home stretch. The prize was given to 
Mr. Wyatt of the Plain Foods. 

Following the go-cart race was a 
mixed floor-walking contest for bare- 
foot men. For this contest, a floor of 
planks had been made over which were 
scattered small electric buttons and 
large rocking chairs. The electric but- 
tons were supposed to represent tacks, 
and when one was trod upon, a bell 
rang. Every time a contestant rang a 
bell or hit a rocker, he was obliged to 
shake the baby he was carrying. The 
prize was for the man who first put his 
charge to sleep, and in order to guard 
against drugged babies, each contestant 
was required to carry another contest- 
ant’s baby. ‘To render the match more 
realistic, the contestants wore bathrobes 
over their street costumes. There were 
eight entries, and the match began amid 
a chorus of howls from the babies, who 
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objected to being put asleep in daylight 
and in the open air. 

As this contest threatened to be a 
long one, the crawling match for one 
year olds was put on at the same time. 
In this class there were originally 
twenty-four entries, but just before the 
race, one entry was scratched—with a 
pin—and was not started. The remain- 
ing twenty-three got off briskly, twenty- 
two crawling properly, and one sitting 
upright and hitching along from side to 
side. The race was over a six yard 
course, and at the four yard post four 
contestants were so far ahead that the 
field was distanced. Of these four, two 
belonged to each party. The first mis- 
hap occurred to one of the Vandeven- 
ter’s Food babies, who ran across a 
button and stopped to swallow it. On 
the home stretch, the three leaders were 
neck and neck and again the interest of 
the parental groups was intense, but 
just as the three were about to pass 
under the wire, the two Plain Milk 
babies became affectionate and paused 
to ‘‘kiss each other pretty,”’ and the 
Vandeventer’s Food baby swept trium- 
phantly under the wire at a pace of a 
mile a week. 

It would take too long, and my pen 
lacks the proper brilliancy, to tell of the 
games that filled out that happy after- 
noon. ‘There was a nursing contest for 
six month olds, the prize to go to the 
entry emptying an eight ounce nursing 
bottle most quickly ; a free-for-all cry- 
ing contest; a rattle throwing match ; 
a smiling contest for three month olds, 
tickling barred ; a food preparing match 
for maids ; a match for men in which 
contestants were required to carry a 
lighted candle and a spoonful of sooth- 
ing syrup twice around the field with- 
out spilling the syrup or allowing the 
candle flame to be extinguished ; a talk- 
ing match for mothers, the prize to go 
to the mother who could tell the most 
anecdotes about her baby in five minutes, 
and many other equally exciting events. 

When the last contest was announced, 
the score was a tie between the Plain 
Milks and the Vandeventer’s Foods, 
with the floor-walking match still un- 
decided and likely to remain so. It was 
natural therefore that the last contest, 
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The two ‘Plain Milk" babies became affectionate. 


which would decide the supremacy, 
should be ushered in with an excite- 
ment that can only be likened to that of 
the day when the milkmen struck and 
no milk was delivered at Milkville. All 
the mothers crowded close about the 
guard ropes, and the cheers of the 
friends of the various entries shook the 
air, while the men thronged about the 
bookmakers, betting wildly on their 
favorites, for this contest was not only 
the deciding one, but by far the most 
interesting of the day. It was the free 
for all obstacle race for all infants of 
two years or under, and the prize wasa 
silver mounted nursing bottle, presented 
by the makers of Vandeventer’s Food. 

In this race all the babies of Milk- 
ville that were of proper age were en- 
tered except two who were kept at 
home with the whooping cough, and 
those in the floor-walking contest. The 
course was twenty feet, but so bestrewn 
with obstacles that many entries were 
sure to fall out before the end of the 
race. At the word ‘‘go”’ the fifty-six 
babies started for the first obstacle, 
which was a row of filled nursing 
bottles extending entirely across the 
field. Preparatory to the race, all the 
babies had been fed to their fullest 
capacity to aid them in surmounting 
this first obstacle, but notwithstanding 
this, only about twelve managed to pass 
it. Dorothy Martin and ‘‘ Toodles”’ 
Gresham, who had been equal favorites 
in the betting, were among those who 
fell to this temptation, and it seemed cer- 
tain that a dark horse would win the 
race. 

Among the fortunate twelve, the 
toddlers had a speed advantage over 
the creepers and they were the first to 
reach the second obstacle, but this 
temporary advantage was soon lost. 
The second obstacle was a row of rag 


dolls, and all the toddlers went down at 
it, and while they were filling their 
arms with dolls, the creepers, who were 
too young to be interested in dolls, crept 
by and made off for the third obstacle, 
a row of rubber rattles. Here all of the 
creepers paused and took a sitting posi- 
tion, with the exception of Baby Murphy, 
who passed on toward the winning post, 
with a good lead and no opponents. 
The enthusiasm of the Plain Milk par- 
tisans broke all bounds. Cheers of 
‘“*Baby Murphy,’’ ‘‘Plain Milk’’ and 
‘She wins !’’ rang on the evening air, 
and the happy Plain Milk bettors moved 
jubilantly toward the bookmakers to 
cash in their winnings. 

Suddenly, however, a woman on the 
edge of the crowd cried, ‘‘ Look at 
Dorothy Martin!’’ and anumber of men 
took up thecry with ‘‘Go it, Dorothy ! 
Go it, Dorothy!’’ while Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin silently clasped hands. 

Dorothy had left the group at the 
nursing bottle obstacle and was toddling 
forward with arms outstretched and 
pretty cries of pleasure. She alone of 
all the contestants had not been fed, 
and as she was a rapid feeder, she had 
emptied her bottle quickly and, casting 
it aside, started after the triumphant 
Baby Murphy. 

‘‘Oh! Edward,”’ whispered Mrs. Mar- 
tin, ‘‘ will she be able to pass the dolls ?”’ 

‘*Be calm, dear,’’ said her husband, 
soothingly, ‘‘she may.’’ And she did. 
In fact there was no doll obstacle to . 
make her pause, for the babies who had 
first reached the dolls had gathered them 
all, and Dorothy Martin waddled by in 
safety. She was now ten feet from the 
goal with only the rattles to pass and 
traveling well, but, on the other hand, 
Baby Murphy had but four feet to go. 
Could Dorothy overcome this enormous 
lead? Would she stop at the rattles ? 
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The entire assembly held its breath. 
Amid ejaculations of wonder, Dorothy 
passed the rattles without pausing, for 
it had not been for nothing that the 
Martins had spanked her with rubber 
rattles for two weeks past, and once 
past them, she gained rapidly on Baby 
Murphy. At two feet from the goal, Dor- 
othy drew abreast of the Murphy baby. 
Everyone crowded to the finishing line 
and shouts of encouragement were given 
for each of the racers. Neck and neck 
and only twenty four inches to go! 
Dorothy raised her right foot. She 
raised it too high. Shesat down solidly. 
Baby Murphy paused to look around, 
she started forward again, crowed and 
then—rolled over on her back, and 
drew up her knees above her stomach. 
Dorothy leaned forward and put her 
hands on the ground. Baby Murphy 
made a convulsive effort to roll over. 
Dorothy raised herself on all fours. 
The Murphy baby kicked twice. 
Dorothy arose, tottering but game. 


.N the year 1894 I was 
chief officer of the steam- 
ship Olympo, Gelatly line, 
trading between Antwerp 
and Buenos Ayres, with 
intermediate voyages to 

© Rio Janeiro. For weeks 
the papers had been full of dispatches 
from Rio telling of the hideous ravages 
of cholera, and no sensible man would 
have signed on for the voyage. But I 
am a sailor, and happy-go-lucky as 
‘sailors are, so I pooh-poohed the notion 
of danger, and signed articles for three 
years. 

We sailed early in November. From 
the first, things went wrong. The crew 
got to talking about the cholera, and a 
general sense of uneasiness hung over 
the ship. Still nothing serious hap- 
pened, and I felt no particular apprehen- 
sion until one morning when I held the 
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She took one step. Baby Murphy made 
a last effort, gave up the fight and lay 
back and howled. 

“The Colic! The Colic !’’ cried the 
crowd, and, as Dorothy toddled across 
the line amid the cheers of her backers, 
the medical attendants rushed forward 
with cups of hot pepperment tea for the 
relief of the beaten baby. 

Of course it was a glorious triumph 
for the Vandeventer’s Food party, for 
the Vandeventer’s babies never had 
colic—at least, never in public. 

The assembly left the field in a buzz 
of conversation, and soon the scene of 
the afternoon of gaiety was dark and 
silent, except where, by the light of a 
flaring gasolene torch, the weary floor- 
walkers still trod back and forth carry- 
ing their sleepless burdens, singing in 
exasperated desperation, 


“Bye oh! ba-aby 
Go to-oo slee-eep-y 
Go to-oo slee-py 
Ba-a-by-e bye ! 


It was’ 
one o’clock. The night was intensely 
black and the stillness was only broken 
by the throbbing of the engines and the 
water swishing about the screw. Sud- 
denly a sound came out of the darkness. 
It was a low-drawn wail moaning across 
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the water. I started. No noise aboard 
a ship ever sounded like that. It was 
followed by a stillness almost complete. 
I listened but could hear nothing, and 
continued my walk. 

A little later four bells struck—2 a.m. 
—and the wheel was changed. The re- 
lief was George Owen, a middle-aged 
London cockney, who had been at sea 
all his life without ever washing off his 
accent. Hewasa good sailor and knew 
his business, but as I watched the boat’s 
course I saw it twist as though a child 
was at the helm. It made me hot. 

‘‘Keep your course,’? I yelled at 
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Owen and I walked up to him. He 
was trembling all over. 

““T’m all shooked hup, sir,’’ he said 
shakily ; ‘‘as Gawd’s my judge, I’ve 
seen a whole D’iling of ghosts and 
corpses.’’ 

“Rot !”’ said I. 

‘‘ Before Gawd, sir,’’ he answered, 
‘* while I was hon deck just now, wait- 
ing for my trick, I heard a long, low 
wail, clear as clear, sir. I looked round, 
and by the gangway there was buryin’ 
goin’ on. There was a row of bodies 
all sewed up in canvas stretched across 
the deck, and the plank was there rest- 
in’ ready on the rail. Oh, Gawd, sir, 
we'll never see the end o’ this trip 
livin’ !”’ 

I did what I could to reassure the fel- 
low, but for all that his story made me 
uncomfortable. Next morning it was 
all round the ship, but most of the sail- 
ors took it as a hoax and we could hear 
them call out, ‘‘ I say, George Owen, is 
them corpses still b’ilin’ ?’’ If they had 
heard the sound that I heard they would 
not have been so derisive. 

Well, time went on, we passed the 
equator and made Buenos Ayres. There 
was talk of cholera here, too, and I well 
remember our chief engineer, Headly, 
receiving a letter from home there from 
his wife imploring him to leave the ship. 
Poor fellow, he hesitated but would not 
leave us. The crew became more and 
more uneasy, and when our cargo was 
nearly discharged and we _ received 
orders to take aboard seven hundred 
head of cattle for Rio, there were signs 
of something very like mutiny. We 
kept discipline, however. The cattle 
were taken aboard, and to look after 
them a score of cattlemen of every na- 
tionality in Europe—Dagos from Italy, 
‘‘Rock-Scorpions,’’ as we call the men 
from Gibraltar, Frenchmen and Span- 
iards. 

On the 11th of December—I remem- 
ber the day as though it were yesterday— 
we set sail for Rio. If we had sailed 
ona Friday, with a crew of thirteen, we 
could not have had a more inauspicious 
start. As I walked about the deck I 
could hear groups of sailors talking; 
‘‘For two pins,’’ said one of them, 
‘*T’d chuck the ship and strike out for 
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the beach rather than go to that filthy 
hole.’’ Anda Spaniard swore fe Madre 
di dios that he would do it cheaper yet. 
I turned to look astern, and there in the 
ship’s wake I could see the ugly black 
fin of a shark above the oily water of the 
bay. 

From that time on the sharks never 
left us. Night and day they followed 
the Olympo in ever increasing numbers. 
Sailors see in the shark a portent of 
death, and again and again during that 
week I saw the Dago cattlemen cross- 
ing themselves and muttering as they 
watched the fins rippling through the 
water. So much did superstition affect 
the general bearing of the crew that 
Captain McDonald saw fit to issue grog 
three times a day to all hands. And it 
was wonderful what a difference those 
three tots of liquor made. I honestly 
believe that without them we should 
have had a mutiny on our hands. 

The weather was fine and in two more 
days we welcomed the sight of the great 
Sugar Loaf which guards the entrance 
of Rio Janeiro harbor. We steamed in 
toward the massive forts of Santa Cruz. 
Presently a gun was fired across our bow 
and we were ordered by signals to heave 
to and await the arrival of the health 
officer. After a time he came, resplen- 
dent in gold lace in the stern of a little 
snorting tug, and rather majestically 
informed us that we were suspect and 
must not enter the harbor. Our in- 
structions were to steam sixty miles 
down the coast to the quarantine station 
at Isla Grande and there await further 
orders. We asked various questions 
but the official vouchsafed no reply and 
there was nothing to do but to obey. 

To anyone who has never experienced 
a term of quarantine it will be difficult 
to convey an impression of the dreary 
monotony, the everlasting sameness of 
the surroundings. But there we were 
in a bay completely landlocked, with 
hills on all sides cutting off every 
breath of air and the copper sun of the 
tropics blazing down upon seven hun- 
dred live cattle and forty-five human be- 
ings, all cooped up together in an iron 
box. The heat was terrific. Down in 
my cabin it was 105° and on deck the 
seams cracked and sailors, dressed only 
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in trousers, gasped as they moved 
about. 

Almost at once the cattle began to 
die. They were stowed away, so to 
speak, in three layers. In the lower 
holds the steers were packed together 
like sardines, but here below the water 
line the heat was not so great. Above 
them, ’tween decks, was the second 
layer and the place was stifling. On 
the upper deck was the third bunch, 
suffering cruelly from the sun above 
them and from the heat reflected from 
the iron plates on either side, while the 
stench which rose from the cattle be- 
neath was beyond description. 

Captain McDonald knew as I knew 
what the end of all this must be, and 
we signalled to the authorities for per- 
mission to go to Rio and discharge car- 
go. This request was refused. Then 
we asked to be allowed to throw over- 
board the bodies of the dead steers. The 
answer came back ‘‘no’’ and the orders 
added that we must hang the dead 
bodies round the ship between wind and 
water. Five awful days followed. The 
living beasts could scarcely drink, their 
tongues were so swollen,—much less 
eat. ‘They died by the dozen and one 
by one we dragged them from the holds 
and from their place on deck, looped a 
rope over the horns and lowering the 
bloated body over the ship’s side tied it 
just clear of the water. There we stayed, 
with this ring of death round us, with 
the stench and the heat and. the horror 
of cholera. How we lived at all is my 
only wonder. 

On the fifth day, even the Brazilian 


officers decided that it was best to do 
something, and we were authorized to 
put to sea and cut loose the festering 
carcasses about us. We went out a 
mile or two into the ocean, and as we 
cut the ropes it made me sick to see 
sharks dart for the putrefying bodies. 
We all looked at one another and 
wondered what would happen next. 

Late in the afternoon we cast anchor 
again in the bay. It was Christmas 
eve and everyone felt the reaction after 
what we had been through. We organ- 
ized an impromptu concert and the 
whole crew sat round together, drinking, 
smoking and singing. 

It was midnight when we broke up, 
little thinking of what a Christmas the 
next day would be. 

Christmas morning we spent in cut- 
ting out the cattle which had died dur- 
ing the night, and hanging them over 
the side. In the afternoon, when my 
watch was over, I went to my bunk and 
fell asleep. It must have been about 
five o’clock when I was awakened by a 
sailor who told me that one of his mates 
lay in the fo’c’sle ill. I went forward 
and found the man in his bunk, his face 
contorted with pain. I asked him what 
the trouble was, but he was quite inco- 
herent. We had no doctor aboard, so 
I got down the Medical Guide and 
looked up his symptoms—vomiting, 
cramps, and hands blue and wrinkled 
as though they had been held in hot 
water. The man had cholera. I did 
not doubt it. I took what advice the 
medical book had to give me, and treated 
the case as best I could, giving the man 
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a tumbler of camphor and brandy, but 
as I did so the poor fellow grabbed my 
hand and would not let it go. So I sat 
down quietly beside the bunk, fearing to 
disturb him. All night I sat holding 
his hand in mine while he slept quietly. 
In the morning he was better. 

The captain and I kept the uglysecret 
to ourselves. I gave it outthat the man 
was suffering from too much Christmas 
dinner, and after some deliberation we 
decided to keep the facts from the au- 
thorities ashore. It was a serious re- 
sponsibility to assume. We realized 
that, but the Lord only knew what the 
Dagos would do if they learned the 
truth. 

There was good news for us that 26th 
of December. We received orders to 
proceed to a position some few miles 
from Rio and there discharge our re- 
maining cattle into lighters which were 
to be sent to our assistance. I can tell 
you it did -not take us over long to get 
up steam. We arrived at our destina- 
tion before dawn the next morning, and 
before noon we had got rid of our sick- 
ening cargo. Our troubles seemed 
mending, when suddenly we were in- 
formed that we could not go on to Rio, 
but must return to our old anchorage. 
A sense of almost physical sicknesscame 
over me when we dropped anchor that 
night in the same pest hole which I 
supposed we had left forever. It was 
too hot to sleep below, so I climbed into 
one of the boats on deck and stretched 
out. Hardly were my eyes closed when 
with a striking suddenness I seemed 
broad awake with my shipmates all 
round me. I saw it all quiteclearly. The 
crew were ranged bareheaded on either 
side, and there at the gangway was 
something sewed up in canvas and rest- 
ing ona plank. The captain (he stood 
with his back toward me) was reading 
the burial service for the dead at sea, 
and just beyond in the blue waters I 
could see a black fin cutting the water 
like a knife. I started up broad awake. 
A clammy sweat broke out on my fore- 
head, and within mesuch a sick or giddy 
feeling as I had never felt before. It 
was no use trying to sleep again, so I 
got up, took a stiff dose of brandy and 
quinine, and spent the rest of the night 
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pacing up and down the deck. It was 
a starry night, but fearfully hot, and as 
I walked to and fro I could not rid my- 
self of the nightmare. What seemed 
strangest to me was that I had seen 
what George Owen had seen, and deep 
inside me was the horrid fear that in a 
day or in a week the prophesy would 
come true. 

Later that morning I mentioned the 
matter to Captain McDonald, but he 
only laughed at me, as he had done be- 
fore, and together we set about directing 
the crew in their work of disinfecting 
the ship. Everybody felt braced up and 
worked with a will, when toward even- 
ing one of the cattlemen, an Austrian, 
came down sick. ‘There was no doubt 
about the symptoms. We gave him 
brandy and camphor, wrapped him up in 
hot flannels and turpentine and put him 
to bed. A dozen hours latter he died 
in great agony. 

That same evening the second cattle 
boss, a Spaniard from Argentina, who 
had been working contentedly enough 
on deck all day came to me with a face 


_ drawn and frightened. 


‘Vo stapnoy inferno,” said he, ‘‘ I am 
very sick.” 

“‘ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“*T don’t know.”’ 

Then he told me his symptoms. I 
could have spared them for I knew ata 
glance what the matter was. It was 
killingly hot in the fo’c’sle, so we 
berthed the poor wretch on deck in the 
wheelhouse. Later, when I went tosee 
how he did he was evidently nearing 
the end. His eyes were sunken, his 
cheek bones protruded so that the face 
grinned like a skull, while the skin was 
perfectly livid. I poured outa glass of 
brandy, added a pinch of quinine and 
held it to his lips, but to my horror the 
liquor ran from his mouth pure white— 
turned white by the poison. Then his 
head fell forward and he died. 

From that time on the ship was a 
floating Hell. We signalled our plight 
to the authorities ashore and a boat put 
out to within hailing distance. Then 
we were informed that we evidently had 
cholera aboard and must do the best we 
could. Weasked fora doctor. They 
replied they had none to give us. They 
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told us to proceed to sea, shunt the 
dead bodies of our comrades and return 
to our anchorage. Barely had we raised 
our anchor to the bow when one poor 
fellow near me fell in an agony of pain. 
Inlessthan four hours he was dead. The 
sick lay all around the deck calling 
aloud in their agony for adoctor. The 
crew seemed panic stricken. Everyone 
was talking about poor George Owens’ 
dream, and the old croaker himself kept 
saying ‘‘I told youso, but you wouldn’t 
believe me.” 

All day we were out at sea, and at 
noon when the broiling sun was just 
overhead the crew gathered bareheaded, 
and there at the gangway was some- 
thing sewed up in a canvas, and resting 
upon a plank, and beside it were other 
bundles sewed up in canvas, and at one 
end of each bundle were fire bars taken 
from- the furnace grating. But the 
weights were not heavy enough, for after 
the captain had read a prayer or two 
the plank was raised and as each sack 
shot into the water the sharks would 
make a ravenous dart for it. 

The days that followed were unspeak- 
able. Apart from a little brandy the 
only medicines we had were quinine 
and gin. let the reader think what he 
will of me, but in the fifty-two days of 
our ordeal I myself drank seventy-one 
quarts of gin. The spirit seemed to 
have lost its power, and I poured it 
down like water without feeling even 
stimulated. Grog was served to all 
who wished it. Now, when I look back I 
feel nothing else could have kept the 
rest of us alive. The heat continued 
awful. Each morning the sun rose red 
as copper and by noon the iron plates 
of the deck were too hot to touch. 
Added to this there came upon us a 
plague of flies, so great that it was diffi- 
cult to eat. At table you had to pass 
your hand incessantly across your plate 
and our coffee cups were black as ink 
with them. We had half a dozen live 
sheep aboard. The flies attacked them 
in innumerable swarms. Wherever 
they found a patch bare of wool they 
would nibble and nibble and burrow 
deep until the skin was so red and raw 
that we eventually had to kill every 
sheep. 
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The sickness spread. Within twenty- 
four hours there were as many sailors 
down with it, and this out of the total 
ship’s company of forty-five. Two more 
died that day. We put out to sea again, 
buried them and returned to our death 
trap. You ask why we did not steam 
out of the harbor, permission or no per- 
mission. Why, we threatened to, and 
the answer of the Brazilians was to train 
the guns of a ship of war lying at the 
mouth of the harbor directly upon us, 
with the threat that if we moved with- 
out permission the Olympo would be 
blown out of the water. It really made 
little difference whether we died this 
way or the other, but the spirit of the 
crew was broken, and there we stayed, 
swinging idly at anchor in the rotting 
heat of the sun. 

I remember one incident particularly, 
Two of the sufferers, in order to keep 
them cool, were laid in the wheel house, 
the coolest place aboard ship. We had 
scarcely made them comfortable when 
one, a Spaniard from Argentine, gave 
up the ghost, and the other, hearing us 
say that his chum was dead, raised him- 
self on his elbow, stumbled to his feet, 
then looking wildly around swayed back 
and forth and fell across the body of his 
friend, himself a corpse. 

This last fellow was an Irish fireman. 
Throughout the epidemic we had been 
careful to burn all the effects of the 
dead men. ‘The day before I had hada 
bag of the infected clothing to dispose 
of. I threw it down the stokehole and 
called out to the Irishman in charge not 
to touch any of it, but he only laughed 
at me. ‘‘Sure, the cholera won’t catch 
me,’’ I heard him say. ‘‘I’m from 
Cork.’’ And here was the result. 

The worst blow came to me when 
the chief engineer fell sick, for he wasa 
close friend of mine and a great help to 
allof us. It was late one afternoon 
when the captain and I and the two as- 
sistant engineers stood grouped round 
his bunk in the little cabin, everyone 
of us with the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. ‘‘Do you feel easier, now, 
Headley ?"’ I asked, bending over him. 
He did not answer, but as we stood 
a wild look of fear came into his 
eyes and he raised his right arm and 
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covered them in an agony as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Great—God—I—may—not 
tell—you—what —I—see !"’ 

It was that cursed vision again. I 
knew it and left the room sobbing, 
while behind me I heard Captain McDon- 
ald whisper in a choking voice, ‘‘ How 
shall I[ tell your auld mither, Dick 
Headley ?’’ 

Into his breast pocket we put the 
photographs he used to love, of his wife 
and children, and the last letters he had 
received from home. Then we sewed 
him in his canvas sack andat ten o’clock 
that night we steamed out of the harbor 
to bury him. 

We seemed to be nearing the end. 
The captain was desperate. ‘‘ Lamp- 
lough,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ It’s murder to 
my men to return to that pest-hole. I 
am going to slip quarantine, run down 
to Rio, pass the forts in the dark to- 
morrow night, and claim protection 
from some English or American war- 
ship.’’ It was our only chance, so as 
soon as we left the gunboats at the har- 
bor’s mouth, hull down, we shaped a 
course for the sugar loaf. 

Headley’s death and the scene in the 
cabin had made a deadly impression on 
me. I felt sick and weak, but when it 
came my turn to watch I went on the 
bridge. We were making good time, 
and as the night was very dark I thought 
the ship might be running past her dis- 
tance. Itisa matter familiar to sailors 
that a current can best be felt down 
among a ship’s engines. And as I 
knew that a tide would be running if 
we were passing the mouth of Rio har- 
bor I went down to consult the engin- 
eer. My head was light and I felt a 
curious pain inside me, so that I was 
reeling as I passed through the com- 
panionway. The door of my cabin 
stood open. I looked in and there, just 
as plainly as I have ever seen any real 
thing in my life, I saw all ranged about 
the room on the floor, across the wash- 
stand, even in my bunk, the bodies of 
every man we had buried. Each was 
done up in canvas and the face of each 
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was uncovered—Headley and all the 
rest. 

To this day I do not know how I got 
up on deck and to the captain’s cabin, 
but somehow or other I did get there, 
and fell at the threshold in a dead faint. 
Oh, the blessedness of unconsciousness ! 
I must have remained asleep for several 
days. When I came to myself the ship 
was in the roads of Buenos Ayres with 
doctors aboard aud the whole awful ex- 
perience a thing of the past. 


What happened was this: When the 
ship tried to enter the harbor of Rio a 
gun fired from the fort brought us to. 
Then some one hailed us and asked 
where we were from. The captain re- 
plied from Isla Grande. Then we were 
told to go to the outer station and wait 
for the doctor. A little later a steam 
launch put out from the fort witha man 
in the stern waving a telegram, and 
telling us we had cholera aboard, and 
had broken our quarantine and other 
things with which we were tolerably fa- 
miliar. The man ended by ordering us 
back again to Isla Grande, to which 
Captain McDonald replied that he would 
take his ship to Hell first. The officer 
then assured the captain that if he was 
to go back to quarantine every assist- 
ance would be given him, the sick 
taken out of the ship, and the vessel 
fumigated. 

On these conditions the captain 
agreed to go back, and straightway 
we went, only to find ourselves in 
a worse predicameut than before, as a 
second gunboat was sent and anchored 
at close range with its guns trained upon 
us, and we were warned that if we 
hoisted anchor without orders we should 
be blown out of water. No assistance 
whatever was given us nor yet any doc- 
tor sent near the ship ; yet, strange to 
say, from that moment the sick began 
to recover. No other death occurred, 
and within a week the OUlympo was 
allowed to proceed to Buenos Ayres. 
It was not until we reached that port 
that I returned to consciousness. 
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IRGINIA stands forth 

preeminently as the home 
of farmer presidents. That 
State was the birthplace 
of seven presidents, all 
of whom spent part of 
their lives in farming. 

Two of these Virginia- 
born Presidents had their farming expe- 
riences in the State of their adoption ; 
Zachary Taylor owning a plantation in 
Kentucky, and William Henry Harrison 
a farm at North Bend, Ohio. 

The other five, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe and Tyler, es- 
tablished themselves on plantations in 
Virginia, and their mansions on these 
estates have fortunately been preserved 
for generations still to come. 

Washington frequently expressed his 
preference for the quiet delights of 
plantation life at Mount Vernon. ‘‘ No 
estate in the United States,’’ he wrote, 
‘‘is more pleasantly situated than 
Mount Vernon. It lies in a high, dry, 
and healthy country, on one of the 
finest rivers in the world.’’ He declared 
that agriculture was the favorite amuse- 
ment of his life, and that the more he 
was acquainted with its affairs the bet- 
ter he was pleased with them. ‘‘ No- 


where,’’ he added, ‘‘can I find so 
great satisfaction as in those innocent 
and useful pursuits. In indulging these 
feelings I am led to reflect how much 
more delightful to an undebauched 
mind is the task of making improve- 
ments on the earth, than all the vain 
glory which can be acquired by ravag- 
ing it, by the most uninterrupted career 
of conquests.”’ 

In his mature life, Washington’s one 
expressed ambition was to be the lead- 
ing farmer of America, and he worked 
diligently to earn that title by introduc- 
ing new methods of husbandry. He 
even invented a plow. In his progress- 
iveness he vied with Jefferson in con- 
ducting what might be not inappropri- 
ately termed the first practical experi- 
mental agricultural station on the con- 
tinent. All the latest machinery he 
learned about he promptly imported. 
He tried many kinds of tobacco and 
wheat, experimented with various kinds 
of fertilizers, and developed the breed- 
ing of thoroughbred horses, cattle and 
sheep. 

When he inherited Mount Vernon the 
grounds were not conspicuously attrac- 
tive. Washington spent much time 
and money improving them. Exotics 
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and rare animals were sent to the 
famous farmer from admirers in various 
portions of the world. He was a dairy- 
man, too, and at times kept over three 
hundred head of cattle, but in butter 
making his farms were not always a 
success. In the year 1793, with over 
one hundred milch cows on the place, 
he was actually compelled to buy butter 
for use on the plantation. But itshould 
be kept in mind that out of the forty- 
six years that Washington owned Mount 
Vernon, fully half of that time he was 
away from the estate, attending to pub- 
lic affairs. Moreover, he kept over 
three hundred slaves, and confessed that 
frequently they were a source of great 
expense to him. It was against his 
principles to sell them, for he did not 
believe in trafic in the human species. 
Often he found difficulty in hiring good 
farm hands, white or black. 

There were many industries on 
Washington’s farms. He maintained a 
blacksmith shop which, in addition to 
the work of the plantation, shod horses 
and repaired implements and wagons 
for the neighbors. He had also a force 
of carpenters whom, at times, he hired 
out to construct dwelling houses in 
Alexandria and the National Capital. 
Washington conducted a flour mill at 
Mount Vernon and established an envi- 
able and profitable reputation for the 
extra brand of flour produced. He 
often bought wheat from other farms 
in Virginia and ground it into flour for 
the market. A cooperage was an- 
other of his industries, and even 
the schooners that carried his barrels to 
market belonged to him. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
complete establishment than that which 
he conducted. The estate was self- 
reliant of necessity, for things could not 
be imported easily, and Washington, in 
his farming, was as thorough as in his 
military campaigns. Shoemakers at 
Mount Vernon turned out all the shoes 
worn on the estate. Weavers in his 
employ produced the linen, the 
woolens, the lindsey, and the cotton 
cloth needed. There was also a distil- 
lery, the revenue from which sometimes 
exceeded $1,500 annually. His fisher- 
ies on the Potomac were also profitable. 
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Washington devoted much of his 
time to sheep raising, and he declared 
that it was his pride that he had pro- 
duced the largest mutton and the best 
quality of wool possible, but frequent 
absences from his estate rendered sheep 
culture, as well as other undertakings, 
extremely dubious. In fact, in spite of 
the great industry displayed by Wash- 
ington, the raising of cattle, the fishing, 
the grinding of wheat into flour, the 
cutting of cordwood, the raising of to- 
cacco, flax, rye, corn, the making of 
whiskey, the blacksmithing, the con- 
tract work with his carpenters—not- 
withstanding all these activities, the 
profit from his work was small. 

The Mount Vernon estate was kept 
up fora time after Washington’s death, 
but finally it began to decay, and when, 
in 1860, the Prince of Wales (now King 
of England) madea reverent pilgrimage 
to Washington’s tomb, he commented 
upon the condition of ruin and desola- 
tion that had overtaken the historic 
place. 

Then the women of America secured 
possession and began the work of restor- 
atoin. Nothing was done to impair the 
old outlines, but the air of dilapidation 
soon disappeared. When it is remem- 
bered that the armies in two great wars 
made battle fields of Virginia not far 
from Mount Vernon, it is remarkable 
that the old mansion has withstood the 
shock of war. Upon the threat of burn- 
ing the house, a British officer who 
moored his vessel at the landing-place, 
during the Revolution, extorted provis- 
ions from the overseer at Mount Vernon, 
but when Washington heard of it he 
wrote a letter of reproof to his em- 
ployee, and had a second officer repeated 
the performance the old home would 
have been sacrificed to the principles of 
its owner. 

To-day Mount Vernon is again a 
stock farm. Guernsey cattle feed on 
the slopes that once supported the herds 
of Washington, and gentle deer browse 
inthe old paddock. His shrubberies of 
mock orange, calycanthus, althea and 
snowball have been restored. The old 
box trees have been trimmed and nur- 
tured anew. The dead and_ broken 
limbs of the ancient oaks grown from 
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acorns brought by Washington from the 
disastrous field of Monongahela have 
been removed. The moss and other 
evidences of desolation have disappeared. 
Between the careful management of the 
estate and the revenue derived from 
sightseers, Mount Vernon is ona paying 
basis. 

Like Washington, Jefferson delighted 
in farming. ‘‘ The hope of a nation,” 
he wrote in his youth, ‘‘ lies in the till- 
ers of the soil.’’ In his final retirement 
at Monticello, a guest addressed him 
ceremoniously as ‘‘ President Jefferson.’’ 

‘“‘Farmer Jefferson,’’ the distin- 
guished statesman interposed ; ‘‘ I would 
rather be Farmer Jefferson than to have 
all the titles of Europe.’’ 

Jefferson inherited broad acres. His 
fortune was doubled by the holdings of 
the widow of Bathurst Skelton, whom 
he married. His plantations stretched 
across east Virginia for a distance of 
many miles. 

The genius of Jefferson would have 
brought him to the front in any age. 
Had he lived ina city he might have 
become a great architect. The home 
at Monticello is his design. He selected 
much of the material in Europe and im- 
ported also the artisans. The workmen 
as well as the architecture were Italian. 
The structure is unique even among the 
stately mansions of colonial times. 

A visit to this imposing site easily im- 
presses one with the unusual character 
of its former owner. ‘‘ From his youth,” 
says Chastellux, ‘‘ Jefferson placed his 
mind, as he had done his house, on an 
elevated situation from which he might 
contemplate the universe.’’ And the 
same writer observed in 1782 that Jef- 
ferson was the first American who had 
consulted the fine arts to know how he 
should shelter himself from the weather. 

It would be difficult to picture a more 
delightful panorama than that which 
unrolls before Monticello in a succession 
of streams and valleys rimmed on the 
far horizon by the jagged summits of the 
Ragged Mountains and the picturesque 
outlines of the Blue Ridge. Rochefou- 
cauld, who visited Monticello in 1796, 
found Jefferson in the midst of the har- 
vest, sharimg the labor and exposed to 
the fierce heat of the sun. During his 
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two terms as President he made regular 
trips to the Washington markets, noting 
carefully the earliest and latest appear- 
ance of produce; and he has left a 
schedule, drawn up in elaborate detail, 
of the average annual exit and entrance 
of thirty-seven varieties of vegetables. 
His garden book, covering a period of 
half a century, shows the precision with 
which he farmed at Monticello. Here, 
for example, is an excerpt from his 
memoranda for July of one year: 


July 15. Cucumbers came to table. 
Planted out celery. 
Sowed patch of peas for fall. 
Planted snap beans. 
22. Had the last dish of our spring peas. 
31. Had Irish potatoes from the garden, 


(NoTE)—Julius Shard fills the two-wheeled 
barrow in 3 minutes and carries it thirty yards 
in 1% minutes more. Now this is four loads 
of the common barrow with one wheel. So 
that, suppose the four loads taken out in the 
same time, viz, 3 minutes, four trips will take 
4x1¥% minutes=6 minutes, which added to 3 
minutes filling is=9 minutes, to fill and carry 
the earth which was filled and carried in the 
two-wheeled barrow in 4% minutes! Froma 
trial | made with the same two-wheeled 
barrow, I found that a man would dig and 
carey to the distance of 50 yards, five cubical 
yards of earth ina day of 12 hours’ length. 
Ford’s Phil did it, not overlooked, and having 
to mount his loaded barrow up a bank two 
feet high and tolerably steep.’ 


Among Jefferson’s other accomplish- 
ments was skill in playing the violin, 
with which he continued to entertain 
himself and his friends until the fracture 
of his wrist in Paris marked the end of 
his career as a musician. In 1770, 
Shadwell, the family mansion of his 
boyhood, was burned, together with all 
of Jefferson’s early papers. He was 
not at home when the disaster took 
place. A slave hurried to inform him. 

‘« Everything burned ?’’ asked Jeffer- 
son. 

‘‘No, Massa Jefferson, not ebery- 
ting, we done saved de fiddle.’’ 

It is said that Jefferson won his bride 
by his musical ability. Mrs. Skelton 
was not to be carried away by the first 
gallant, and young Thomas Jefferson 
found rivals in the field. One evening, 
when two of these competitors had 
planned a simultaneous descent upon 
the mansion where the coveted lady 
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dwelt, there was wafted to them as they 
prepared to enter the notes of the 
harpsichord of Mrs. Skelton and the 
plaintive violin of Mr. Jefferson. Pres- 
ently the voice of the wooer and the lady 
mingled in a melody, and a tell-tale 
tenderness in the love symphony told 
the rivals the story of their defeat. 
Without waiting to press their unavail- 
ing suit, they hurried away to seek the 
more welcome, if less harmonious, 
revelry of the nearest tavern. 

The first snows of winter had begun 
to fall when Jefferson and his bride 
started for Monticello after their marri- 
age. Soon it was impossible to proceed 
by carriage, and they continued the 
journey on horseback. At Blenheim, 
the estate of Col. Carter, they stopped 
for refreshment. Only an overseer lived 
there, and he tried to prevail upon them 
to stay until morning. But it was more 
romantic to press on, and at sunset 
they started up the eight-mile mountain 
road, now trackless under a deep snow. 
The night was far spent when they finally 
reached Monticello, and the servants, 
not expecting the young master and his 
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bride at such an unseemly hour, had 
retired to their quarters for the night. 
Only one of the pavilions had thus far 
been made habitable. Instead of il- 
lumination and a bridal supper, there 
was gloom and no sign of refreshment. 
A bottle of wine, partly filled, found on 
a shelf, was the only cheer the bridal 
couple had, but the merriment of the 
young people made up for the cheer- 
lessness of the reception. 

Jefferson was one of the best horse- 
men of his day, and horseback riding 
then was an acquirement that all Vir- 
ginians boasted. He liked the finest 
breeds, and he required that the horse he 
rode should be curried and groomed 
to perfection. When ‘‘ Cucullin,’’ 
“‘ Tarquin,’’ ‘‘ Jacobin,’’ ‘‘ Eagle,’’ or 
some other of his favorite mounts were 
led to the door of Monticello, Jefferson 
would take a fine cambric handkerchief 
and rub the animal’s glossy hair. If 
the slightest evidence of dust showed, 
the horse was sent back to the stalls 
and the groom rebuked for his careless- 
ness. Jefferson was a fearless rider. 
Within three weeks of his death he 
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rode the most fiery of his animals, al- 
though he mounted him with extreme 
difficulty. 

Though Jefferson had at one time 
been the richest planter in Virginia, 
panics and poor crops and the calamit- 
ous endorsing of a friend’s note, had 
brought him to bankruptcy in his old 
age. The sale to Congress of his cher- 
ished library for a little more than 
$23,000, less than half of its original 
cost, was a heroic attempt on Jefferson’s 
part to stem the avalanche of debt, but 
it did not suffice. 

A further cause which contributed to 
his financial straits was his extreme 
generosity. Fromall parts of the earth 
travelers came. Some made the pil- 
grimage out of veneration; others out 
of mere curiosity, and still others, it has 
been suspected, repaired thither to 
economize on tavern bills, knowing of 
Jefferson’s far-famed reputation for 
abundant and indiscriminate hospitality. 
He could not move from one room to 
another in his own mansion without 
encountering the stares of a horde of 
strangers. At times as many as fifty 
visitors would be cared for over night, 
while his own animals from his com- 
modious stables would be turned out of 
their comfortable stalls to make room 
for the horses of his visitors. Finally 
the produce of his extensive plantations 
was not sufficient to satisfy the rampant 
multitude of sightseers, and Jefferson, 
with incredible graciousness, went into 
the markets and bought supplies to be 
eaten up by strangers. Under these 
increasing burdens, the place could not 
maintain itself, and after Jefferson’s de- 
mise, there was every promise that the 
estate which he had so carefully devel- 
oped, and which had become a con- 
spicuous landmark in history, would be 
cut up and exploited to meet the de- 
mands of insistent creditors. 

At this juncture Commodore Levy 
purchased Monticello, and the good 
work he inaugurated in keeping it up 
according to the plans of Jefferson, and 
the assembling there of the busts, por- 
traits, furniture and mechanical contriv- 
ances which helped to give the home 
distinction in Jefferson’s lifetime, has 
been supplemented by the present 
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owner, Hon. Jefferson Levy, formerly 
Member of Congress from New York. 

Montpelier, the former home of Mad- 
ison, is about thirty miles from Monti- 
cello, within a few hours’ ride from 
Washington. In the days of Jefferson 
and Madison the journey from their 
homes to the capital was a formidable 
undertaking. Jefferson predicted that 
by the swiftest mounts and frequent re- 
lays, post riders might yet succeed in 
making one hundred miles a day, but 
such sanguine prophecy was not, it was 
believed, ever to apply to ordinary 
travel, particularly over the barbarous 
roads and unbridged rivers between the 
Rivanna and the Potomac. 

Virginia in their day was so sparsely 
populated that Jefferson and Madison 
considered themselves next door neigh- 
bors, although to visit each other some- 
tinies meant a day’s journey over roads 
so treacherous that outriders had to hold 
the carriages to keep them from capsiz- 
ing. 

During their days of office holding and 
throughout their final retirement, a 
joint interest in the pursuits of agricul- 
ture found expression in their many let- 
ters. In these letters to Jefferson, Mad- 
ison discusses Merino ewes and rams, 
tobacco, wheat, ploughs, and even nails 
which Jefferson had contracted to fur- 
nish from his factory at Monticello for 
the new house Madison was erecting at 
Montpelier ; but he did not, so far as it is 
known, revel in the delights of farm life 
as did Jefferson and Washington. 

Madison, in the country, was digni- 
fied, as he always was in the city. He 
frequently went on visits to his neigh- 
bors, notably to the plantation of Col. 
James Munroe and William Cary Nich- 
ols in the nearby county of Albemarle. 
Returning home from one of these vis- 
its, Mr. Madison found Montpelier over- 
run with visitors. He wrote to Jeffer- 
son that these ‘‘ particular friends ”’ 
would stay some weeks, and that he 
could not decently exclude himself from 
their company, even for his ‘‘dear li- 
brary.’’ 

Madison inherited Montpelier from 
his father. He says in one of his mod- 
est personal letters that he came of a 
family, not wealthy, but in moderately 
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good circumstances. Nevertheless he 
defrayed his expenses through Prince- 
ton by chopping cordwood, and was so 
eager to economize time that he might 
conclude his college course and begin 
the practical affairs of a livelihood, that 
he gave himself at 
times only three or 
four hours’ sleep 
out of the twenty- 
four. He was al- 
ways a_ student 
and never enjoyed 
robust health, al- 
though he lived 
to be eighty-five 
years old. When 
he left college he 
had two solemn 
thoughts — one 
that he should en- 
ter the ministry, 
and the other that 
he should prepare 
for early transla- 
tion to another 
world. That he 
was to enjoy forty 
years of public 
activity, serving 
in the legislature of his State, assisting 
in the formation of a new republic, 
representing his commonwealth in Con- 
gress, gracing a President’s cabinet, and 
finally rising to the highest distinction 
in the nation, was far from the thought 
of the pallid bookworm who, in 1773, 
returned to Montpelier from his alma 
mater to act as tutor to the six younger 
members of his father’s family. 
Throughout his life Madison retained 
the habits of the student. He was older 
by many years than his wife, to whom 
* he wisely surrendered his entire social 
campaign. At Montpelier he concerned 
himself with his books and the condi- 
tions of crops, leaving to his accom- 
plished wife the agreeable duty of ar- 
ranging for the entertainment of the 
hosts of friends who found their way to 
this charming country seat. Early in 
their career, however, it would appear 
that Mr. Madison had had certain brave 
ideas about conducting personally their 
household affairs. When Monroe re- 
turned from France, where he had pur- 
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chased a new household outfit, he began 
to dispose of his old lares and penates 
among the neighbors. Madison, about 
to go to housekeeping with his bride, 
wrote to Monroe, enumerating what 
they would like to have at Montpelier : 

“To wit, two 
tablecloths for a 
dining-room of 
about eighteen 
feet; two, three 
or four, as may 
be convenient, for 
a more limited 
scale; four dozen 
napkins, which 
will not be the 
least objectiona- 
ble for having 
been used, and 
two mattresses.”’ 
And Mr. Madison 
added: ‘‘ We are 
so little acquaint- 
ed with culinary 
utensils in detail 
that it is difficult 
to refer to such 
by name or de- 
scription as would 
be within our wants.” 

That Dolly Madison was consulted 
before the writing of that sentence is 
quite improbable, and the subsequent 
facility with which their domestic pro- 
grammes were carried out argues that 
some one more thoroughly versed than 
Mr. Madison in the homely lore of pots 
and kettles presided over well-appointed 
Montpelier. 

Few men in public life ever owed 
more to their wives than did Madison. 
So intimately and graciously did Dolly 
Madison identify herself with all the so- 
cial and political activities of her hus- 
band that it was impossible for their con- 
temporaries to think of the statesman 
Madison without including his tactful 
and popular wife. Partisan feeling, 
particularly during and after the war of 
1812, sometimes called ‘‘ Madison’s 
War,” ran high, but the most intense 
party man forgot his politics at the 
charming and hospitable levees held by 
the President’s wife. 

In her advanced years, accumulating 
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misfortune compelled Mrs. Madison to 
part with Montpelier, and then it was 
that the scattering of the mansion’s 
treasures began. Yet many of the old 
associations are still cherished. The 
room which Madison used as his work- 
ing library is a library to-day, and 
selected in good taste. In fact, had 
Dolly Madison again to pass six years 
of exile at the side of her invalid hus- 
band there—an exile so complete that 
she looked forward sometimes to going 
to Orange Court House, five miles dis- 
tant, as an actual event—she would not 


manufacturers because of its scarcity. 

In this walnut grove, in Madison’s 
time, were arranged some of the quarters 
for the negro slaves, and it was a favor- 
ite rendezvous of the Marquis de 
Lafayette when he visited the estate. 
Dolly Madison would accompany the 
distinguished Frenchman to the cabins 
of the negroes, particularly to that of 
Granny Milly, one hundred and four 
years old, and of other ancient servants 
who, retired from their labors, were 
held in great esteem by the Madisons 
and their famous visitors. 


At Montpelier, Madison concerned himself with his books and crops, 


be quite so bereft of reading matter to 
her taste, as she seems to have been, 
notwithstanding the substantial char- 
acter of her husband’s library. In those 
dark days she pined for some good 
novels, something not so ‘‘ full of hor- 
rors ’’ as Cooper’s. 

The trees that Madison planted at 
Montpelier, as well as those that were 
majestic in the days of the fourth 
President, receive the special care of 
the present owner. At one side of the 
mansion is a magnificent grove of black 
walnut, a wood coveted by furniture 


Sixty-eight miles down the Potomac 
from Washington, Monroe Creek emp- 
ties into an estuary of the river, and 
two miles from the meeting place of 
these waters was the boyhood home of 
James Monroe, fifth President of the 
United States. One will look in vain 
to-day for any trace there of the times or 
antecedents of Monroe. Holly shrubs 
and Virginia creepers cover the desola- 
tion. Even the burial ground of his 
ancestors has been obliterated. 

Old Virginia records show that from 
1650 to 1662 grants of land were made 
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to Andrew Monroe who, after the defeat 
of the Royal Army in which he attained 
the rank of Major, came to America, 
settling in Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia. Additional grants of lands were 
made to John Monroe from 1695 to 
1719. In the changes of fortune these 
large holdings did not descend to the 
future President. 

In the early days of his married life 
Colonel Monroe’s home was Ash Lawn, 
an estate bordering Monticello. Monroe 
bought the place in 1793, the estate at 
that time consisting of 1,000 acres, but 
he never became prominently identified 
with the spot. 

During the stirring events of the first 
years of the last century, Monroe was 
on eminent missions abroad. In 1804 
he wrote from London saying that his 
lands near Charlottesville were no 
source of profit to him, and directing 
that they be sold. No disposition, how- 
ever, was made of the estate, and later 
Monroe presented the place to his 
daughter, Mrs. Hay. 

Throughout his public activities, 
Monroe’s thoughts turned to hopes of a 
pastoral life in Virginia. When finally 
in his later years he located on an estate 
which he had chosen in Loudon County 
the exactions of debt incurred through 
enthusiastic devotion to the public 
service left him little tranquility in his 
retirement. 

This final residence of Monroe and 
the one popularly associated with his 
career was at Oak Hill, on a turnpike 
nine miles south of Leesburg, but a 
short trip from the National Capital. 

The Oak Hill house, now owned by 
Senator Fairfax of Virginia, was de- 
signed by Monroe, and built under the 
management of William Benton, an 
Englishman who acted as steward and 
confidential friend on the estate. Under 
this gentleman’s economical superin- 
tendence, it is said that the mansion 
cost less than one-third of the sums ex- 
pended on similar structures in Virginia. 
The building was constructed of brick ; 
it is three stories in height with great 
porticoes and Doric columns. It stands 
on a hill within sight of the Bull Run 
Mountains, and is surrounded by sev- 
eral acres of sturdy oaks. Goose Creek, 
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once called Gohongarestaw, meaning 
the ‘‘ River of Swans,”’ flows along the 
border of the estate. 

In this Loudon County plantation 
Monroe loved to entertain his friends, 
and it was the Mecca of many distin- 
guished people. It was during the 
closing term of Monroe’s presidency 
that Lafayette came on his final visit to 
America, and these two great men who 
had served as mere boys together in the 
struggle for independence, received the 
joint acclaim of the people. 

When Lafayette visited Loudon 
County he was entertained with other 
eminent guests by Monroe at Oak Hill. 
Leesburg, too, the historic town nine 
miles from Monroe’s country seat, ac- 
corded him honors on that occasion, 
and at a dinner at that town, John 
Quincy Adams delivered a famous toast 
to the surviving patriots of the Revolu- 
tion who, he said, were like the Sibyl- 
line leaves—the fewer they became, the 
more precious they were. 

Professor J. M. Garnett, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, recalls an anecdote 
in connection with this speech. On 
the return to Oak Hill, another of 
Monroe’s guests said to Mr. Adams :— 

‘*Excuse the impertinence, but 
would you not tell me what inspired 
the beautiful sentiment of your toast to- 
day ?”’ 

‘‘ Why,’ replied Mr. Adams, ‘‘ it was 
suggested this morning by the picture 
of the Sybil that hangs in the hall of 
the Oak Hill Mansion.” 

“* How strange,’’ remarked the less 
brilliant guest, ‘‘ I have looked at that 
picture many times during the past 
years, and that thought never occurred 
to me.’’ 

Monroe rode over his estate every 
morning and evening, bowing graci- 
ously to his negroes, by whom he was 
held in high esteem. ‘‘ Right feeling, 
controlled by common sense,’’ was his 
definition of true politeness. He wasa 
man of fine stature and capable of much 
endurance. During the trying times of 
the war of 1812, when the active duties 
of the three departments, the War, 
Treasury and State, devolved upon him, 
his labors were herculean, and on one 
occasion, after the retreat of the Gov- 
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ernment from Washington, he did not 
undress for a period of ten days, during 
much of which he was in the saddle. 
Monroe was frequently a surprise to 
those who thought they had fully ap- 
praised him. Judge E.R. Watson, who 
was a member of Monroe’s household 
at Oak Hill, never witnessed any dis- 
play of temper on Monroe’s part, and 
never heard him utter an oath. One 
day, however, Judge Watson was dis- 
cussing with an old servant of Monroe’s 
the extreme profanity of a virile guest. 
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‘““We have spent long and happy 
years together,’’ he said to his friend 
and companion, Judge Watson, ‘‘ and 
I await the summons to follow her.’’ 

On the fourth of July, 1831, in his 
seventy-fourth year, Monroe died and 
was buried in New York City. In 
1858, just one hundred years from the 
date of his birth, the remains were dis- 
interred and, attended by imposing 
ceremony, borne to Richmond for 
sepulture in his native State. 

The historic pilgrim, seeking homes 
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At Oak Mill Monroe loved to entertain his friends. 


“Tf you thinks he swears hard,’’ re- 
plied the darkey, ‘‘ youse just ought to 
h’yar Massa Monroe when he gits 
worked up.”’ 

Mrs. Monroe died and was buried at 
Oak Hill. Even in extreme age, she 
bore traces of the beauty that distin- 
guished her in early life. Throughout 
his career Monroe was romantically at- 
tached to his wife and at her death, in- 
terment was delayed until the bowed 
and grieving statesman could complete 
the construction of a vault designed 
for his remains as well as those of his 
wife. 


of the Virginia Presidents, has little dif- 
ficulty in locating some of the former 
residences of John Tyler, tenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, for he estab- 
lished himself in no fewer than eight 
homes in his native State. Three of 
these stand forth prominently in the 
records of his busy and rather tumultu- 
ous career—Greenway, in Charles City 
County, his birthplace; Bassett Hall, in 
historic Williamsburg, where he was 
living when the news reached him of 
the death of President Harrison; and 
Sherwood Forest, in Charles City 
County, the famous estate to which he 
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retired at the close of his presidential 
term. 

Mr. Tyler always devoted himself body 
andsoulto the work of the hour. In1821, 
when barely thirty-one years of age, he 
declined renomination to Congress, and 
believing that his public life was at an 
end, turned his attention to farming, 
that he might restore his health. It 
was at this time that he found oppor- 
tunity to purchase his ancestral home, 
Greenway, from John Minge, who had 
bought it from William Douglass, in 
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suits soon restored his vigor, and al- 
though he had promised himself retire- 
ment from public affairs, his neighbors 
besought him to run again for member 
of the State Legislature, and he was al- 
most unanimously elected to the theater 
of his first triumphs. 

For nine years Greenway continued 
to be the home of Mr. Tyler and its 
ancient halls were merry with many 
entertainments. 

Mr. Tyler was not a man of fortune. 
To collect a debt he was finally obliged 


it was at Bassett Hall that Tyler received the news of President Harrison's death. 
whose hands it fell after the death of 


John Tyler, Sr. This old home had 
long been famous in the annals of Vir- 
ginia. It was under the weeping willow 
that stood in front of the mansion that 
old John Tyler, who had been Governor 
of the State, conducted the Federal 
Court of Admiralty, during the war 
of 1812. Under that historic tree the 
venerable judge in summer also held his 
receptions and transacted all his affairs. 

The price that the future President 
paid for the old home was $7,000. 
Country life, the scenes of his boyhood 
days, and attention to agricultural pur- 


to accept in payment a residence at 
Gloucester Place, on the north side of 
York River in Gloucester County, and 
as it was beyond his means to maintain 
both places, he reluctantly consented to 
part with the old homestead. Through- 
out his stay of six years in his new 
home, he continued to practice law, his 
services being in demand all over the 
State, especially in criminal cases. The 
conditions of communication at that 
time may be gleaned from a letter writ- 
ten in 1831 by Mr. Tyler from Glouces- 
ter Place, in which he says: ‘‘ The 
northern mail brings me a letter in a di- 
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rect line from Fredericksburg, and in- 
telligence from Washington in a shorter 
time than from Richmond, the mail 
from the former being tri-weekly and 
the last weekly.”’ 

In 1834, in sending his son Robert 
$10 from Washington, Mr. Tyler wrote: 
“You must get on with as little money 
as possible, as I have a large sum to 
raise by the spring, and shall be pretty 
hard pressed to accomplish it.’’ 

Although he was absent much from 
Gloucester Place, attending to his prac- 
tice and serving in public office, he con- 
tinued to take a keen interest in farm- 
ing. In 1832 he wrote from Washing- 
ton to his foreman :— 

‘* Now about the farm. I shall have 
a pair of horses by the first of July. 
Will it not be too late to fallow the 
broom corn? I propose to fallow out 
the wheat land, fifty-five acres; and I 
wish you to have the shocks so placed 
in rows that we can plant the interme- 
diate rows. The process should begin as 
soon as the wheat is cut. I have had 
Norfolk searched over, along with this 
place and Georgetown, and can get no 
scythe blade to suit me. I will continue 
to be on the lookout, and if I can pro- 
cure one will send it by the steamboat. 
I trust all will go on smoothly in har- 
vest. My plan is to encourage my 
hands, and they work better under it 
than from fear. The harvest is the 
black man’s jubilee.’’ 

Throughout his official life in Wash- 
ington he continued to busy himself 
with long-distance farming. Ina letter 
dated January 15, 1832, to his daughter, 
he begins by a tender bit of philosophy 
touching upon the goodness of the Cre- 
ator, and concludes with the regret that 
Congress will not adjourn until harvest 
time, and adds: ‘‘ Tell John to take 
good care of the harvest whiskey.”’ 
Writing to his son in 1834, Mr. Tyler 
says that he wishes the young man had 
been more particular as to the extent of 
land covered by farm-pen manure. He 
regrets that the sheep have turned out 
badly, and suggests putting in a crop 
of clover, and gives instructions in re- 
gard to borrowing a seeding machine 
from one of the neighbors. Then he 
branches out into admonitions about his 
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son’s studies in Latin and grammar, but 
soon reverts to the soil, hoping that 
‘* Miller will be able to cast out some 
marl,’’ and concluding : ‘‘ Tell him that 
corn is rising and to be getting it ready 
at all leisure times.’’ 

Mr. Tyler’s manners were courtly and 
affable. ‘He delighted in don mots and 
every display of wit, and was, like 
Jefferson, proficient on the violin. 

In 1836 he moved to Williamsburg, 
in which city he had graduated from 
the College of William and Mary. From 
this college, too, his father had stepped 
into the busy theater of Virginia life. 
George Washington had been its first 
chancellor, in whose hands, in his youth, 
this college ‘‘had placed the surveyor’s 
staff with which he had threaded the 
wilderness.’’ By every personal associ- 
ation and patriotic memory, his new 
home was endeared to Mr. Tyler, and 
here at Bassett Hall, where the first 
President had been frequently enter- 
tained, he established his household. 

Bassett Hall has been preserved out- 
wardly just as it stood for more 
than. a hundred years. On its portico, 
Thomas Moore sat and dreamed, and it 
was there, watching the fireflies, that he 
was inspired to write his poem about 
them. 

President Tyler’s second wife wrote 
interestingly of their affairs. Speaking 
of a dinner, shortly after the election 
of 1844, she says :— 

‘* We talked across and all around 
the table, and it was very witty and 
merry. Mr. Calhoun sat on one side 
of me, Mr. Nelson on the other. They 
were both so exceedingly agreeable that 
I cannot tell which was more so, but I 
like Mr. Calhoun the best. I believe he 
never was so sociable before. He ac- 
tually repeated verses tome. We had 
altogether a pleasant flirtation.’’ 

Mr. Tyler had a lively sense of 
humor. ‘There was a grim jest in the 
naming of the last home he established 
in Virginia. Having resigned his seat 
in the United States Senate, and sensible 
of the fact that the stand he had made 
had outlawed him from the Whigs, he 
likened himself to Robin Hood, driven 
from society, and so named his home 
Sherwood Forest. 
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IN A CHAIN 


By ANNE STORY ALLEN 


HEN Great-aunt Loring died it 
was found that she had left me 
one of her most cherished pos- 

sessions. 

“To my niece Gloria I give and be- 
quethe my gold chane,’’ so read the 
will. 

Great-aunt Loring, New England 
born and convent reared, could neither 
spell nor cook ; two delinquencies that 
had increased her unpopularity with the 
intellectual members of her own family 
and the domestic relatives of her hus- 
band. My dear father, being neither 
painfully intellectual nor uncomfortably 
domestic, had named me after his Aunt 
Gloria, for the simple and comprehen- 
sive reason that he liked the name and 
thought it would please the old lady. 

So when aunt Loring was gathered 
to her fathers, I came into possession 
of the heavy chain of huge gold links 
given her by the young husband who 
had died shortly after their wedding 
journey and before he had discovered 
her inability to cook or had found fault 
with her phonetic spelling. 

At fifteen, being enamored of silver 
bangles and desirous of a set, some six- 
teen abreast, that rattled delightfully as 
one moved one’s arm, I broached the 


subject to father. Mindful of the fact 
that sundry favors had been granted in 
the recent past, and that father hated 
anything that jingled, I determined to 
demand nothing but my own. 

‘‘Dad,’’ I said humbly, ‘‘I should 
like to exchange my gold chain for some 
bracelets.’’ I didn’t dare say bangles. 

‘‘Eh ?’’ said my father, looking over 
the top of his morning paper. 

But my step-mother interrupted as I 
was about to make further explana- 
tion. 

‘She wants to exchange your Aunt 
Gloria’s Tiffany chain for some silver 
bangles,’’ she said, as I thought, very 
officiously. ‘‘She has about as much 
idea of money value as you have,’’ she 
added in a lower tone. 

My father’s expression changed. The 
eyes that peered over the paper had 
looked a trifle vexed from being dis- 
turbed. Now they softened. He drew 
me toward him. 

“<The chain isn’t really yours Gloria, 
till you’re eighteen,’’ he said. ‘‘If 
when you are eighteen you don’t want 
it you can exchange it—for a paper 
lamp shade if you like.’’ He pulled 
some money from his pocket. ‘‘ Get 
your bangles, child. Try not to rattle 
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them while I’m reading won’t- you ?’’ 
and I promised. 

But when my eighteenth birthday 
came, I wanted nothing that Aurt 
Gloria’s chain could buy me. I wanted 
only Dad and he had gone a long, long 
way, and it was going to be many years 
before I could start to find him. 

Some years later I packed my three 
trunks and expressed them to a most 
unfashionable quarter of the town; I 
put my check-book and Aunt Gloria’s 
chain into my hand satchel; I said 
good-bye to my step-mother and shook 
the dust of her Persian rugs from 
the hem of my frock. As the angel 
dog and I stepped into the elevator to 
decend in a breath-catching swoop to 
the lower floor, it was not so much sor- 
row that I felt, as relief that I had left 
behind me the approval of my relative 
and the boredom of her constant society. 
And six months after that I met with 
Rosamond. 

She was sitting in a corner—it was at 
one of those gatheringswhere everyone is 
strenuously Bohemian—and on her face 
was a fixed smile, in her eyes a timid ex- 
pression. She was hemmed in bya news- 
paper woman in a pink golf coat, and 
a poet in evening clothes and a string 
tie. As I approached, the poet moved 
aside, mentioned our names in introduc- 
tion, and, with the pink cloth arm 
linked in his, wanderedaway. Rosamond 
received me with a cordiality that I 
could not flatter myself was personal. 

The next day a card was sent up, and 
my dull little room was brightened by 
a call from Rosamond. She had a 
small package in her hand. 

“*T never would have dared to come 
so soon if it hadn’t been for this,’’ she 
said. 

This was Aunt Gloria’s chain. 

‘‘ Talmost never wear it and hadn’t 
missed it,’’ I replied. ‘‘ It must have 
known that I wanted you to come and 
got itself unfastened on purpose,’’ and 
Rosamond dimpled and laughed and the 
angel jumped up in her lap. 

The chain having brought Rose and 
me together and linked, as it were, our 
fortunes, retired once more to its rest- 
ing place. It had seldom seen service 
nor had it acted by proxy, even during 
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the months when independence was to 
me like an ill-fitting garment, poor in 
quality and scant as to pattern, though 
the thought that it could so act had en- 
abled me to face a bank book whose 
figures tottered and fell appallingly as 
I balanced their ranks, cruelly thinned 
and scarcely ever recruited. Yes, Aunt 
Gloria’s chain, unconsciously powerful 
in its blue velvet casket, held my moral 
courage together with its ugly golden 
links, and then the tide turned and came 
slowly in; slowly, but in. 

When the happy family left its lodg- 
ings and moved to a real apartment 
with a truly kitchen, it considered it- 
self in quite affluent circumstances. All 
the potboilers were working merrily. A 
few extras had provided some long sighed 
for frocks and Rosamond had received 
a commission to paint a miniature of a 
fat-faced child of cherubic size and in- 
animate expression. ‘‘Full length,’’ 
the fond mother had insisted, and 
though, as I explained to Rose, she 
would really have gotten a better price 
for full width, still it was a good order 
and we were thankful. 

Upon this calm of our content there 
appeared one day a little cloud, rather 
larger than a man’s hand, and in the 
shape of a square gray envelope con- 
taining the announcement that Rosa- 
mond’s Aunt Georgia had arrived in 
town. Rose’s wail was heartfelt and 
continuous and the import of it was this. 

Aunt Georgia had disapproved of 
Rosamond’s course of action during the 
past three years. On Rosamond’s de- 
termination to leave the socially unim- 
peachable town of Faynesville and the 
safe-guarded home of a devoted aunt, 
her inheritance had been handed over 
to her with the prophecy that she would 
in less than a year ‘‘make ducks and 
drakes of it.’’ Lessons had been ex- 
pensive, leisure to study and to learn 
more expensive than the lessons, only 
for the last year had orders begun to 
come in and Rosamond’s check-book, 
staggering under the onslaught of her 
pen, bore eloquent witness of the fulfill- 
ment of Aunt Georgia’s prophecy. 
There wasn’t enough left to buy one re- 
spectable duck, Rose concluded in her 
mournful monologue. 
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“If there was,’ said I, ‘‘we’d buy 
one, or a bird of some sort and have 
your aunt here to luncheon to prove to 
her that you’re not down on your luck; 
that there’s money coming in, barrels 
of it,’’ I finished indignantly. 

‘‘ Her idea of prosperity,’’ exclaimed 
Rosamond, ‘‘is to invite people to eat 
things, expensive things. If I could 
give her a luncheon, not the kind that 
Hebe can get up, but an elegant one, 
even if there was no one but we three, 
she'd never suspect my money was all 
gone and I do dread explaining so. This 
is the first time she’s been in New York 
for years and I don’t see why she had 
to come now,’’ and Rosamond with un- 
accustomed petulance threw the gray 
envelope into the fire. 

I sat and thought hard and just 
then a ray of light crept through 
the blue velvet case where Aunt 
Gloria’s chain lay and out from my 
desk and across to me, and I saw it 
clearly. So I said quietly, ‘‘ Rose, you 
will give your Aunt Georgia and me a 
luncheon on Thursday next, if that 
date suits her. And it will bea lunch- 
eon that Aunt Georgia will weep over 
and will gnash her teeth, with envy, I 
mean, because she never has given or 
eaten such a luncheon.’’ And in order 
not to be questioned or to spoil my rhe- 
torical effect I left the room. 


I made up my mind three times and 
the last time I walked right past the 
door and home, quick. It wasn’t as 
easy as I had hoped it might be. I sat 
down till I got my breath and then 
started again. Atour door a bright 
thought struck me and I rang for a 
messenger. ‘That was easier. 

“Yous wants fifty? Aw yes, I knows 
a place and it ain’t but one a mont.” 

‘*One a mont,’’ sounded enigmatical, 
but I smiled pleasantly on the messen- 
ger, bade him hasten and mentally apolo- 
gized to the blue velvet case as I gave 
it into his hands, carefully wrapped. 
Aunt Gloria’s chain had never seemed 
so precious before, and I remembered 
I had forgotten to take the boy’s num- 
ber. I need not have worried. He was 
back shortly and handed me the envel- 
ope containing Rosamond’s luncheon. 
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Thursday at two o’cock a hansom 
stopped in front of our door. Rosa- 
mond and I were reconnoitering at the 
window. ‘The angel dog nosed aside 
the curtains just as Aunt Georgia 
peered out of the round window through 
her lorgnette. We darted back and 
were able to receive her a few moments 
later with the reposeful air that marks 
the Vere de Vere hostess. 

‘““Won’t you take off your bonnet, 
Aunt?” asked Rose. 

‘“No, dear child, no, I must run 
directly we've had luncheon. You 
won’t mind, will you? So much to 
do, but had to come and take a little 
bite with you, dear, in your own little 
home. ‘This naughty girl,’’ turning to 
me ‘‘ got tired of her old auntie and ran 
away to seek her fortune, or was it to 
spend it dear?’’ So Aunt Georgia en- 
livened the minutes before Hebe, red in 
the face to the point of apoplexy, an- 
nounced that luncheon was served. I 
only hoped Aunt Georgia did not notice 
the awed tone of our faithful servitor 
when she pronounced the word lunch: 
eon. Something of it must have struck 
her, for she turned quickly to Rose. 

‘““There were to be no other guests, 
you said Rosamond, you've not put 
yourself out—’’ 

‘Not at all, Aunt,’’ said Rose. ‘‘It 
was a pleasure to order a few things I 
know you like and a few we think they 
make especially well in New York.’’ 

When the grape fruit was served 
Aunt Georgia's face wore a puzzled ex- 
pression. When the consomnie, with 
her special brand of sherry, was put be- 
fore her, she put up her lorgnette, and 
when the lobster cooked a /a something 
she had never heard of smoked from the 
Dresden ramekin on her plate, she made 
incoherent replies to our remarks and 
finally raised the bunch of Russian 
violets, four dollars the bunch, we all 
had them, and glanced at the waiter 
keenly. ‘ 

‘*You are extravagant children,’’ she 
remarked in a faintly playful tone. 
‘You shouldn’t have gone to so much 
—er—trouble for your old auntie.’’ 

I thought I detected a sign of weak- 
ening on Rose’s part and I rushed to the 
rescue. 
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‘“We really live very simply,’’ I said 
languidly. ‘‘ We need the excuse of a 
guest now and then to revive our hos- 
pitable instincts. We always order in, 
it’s so much easier in this little den of 
ours.” As I told Rose afterward it 
wasn’t a fib, for we do order in now and 
then, from the delicatessen. 

And then I went on, ‘‘ Rose is work- 
ing too hard. Which do you think 
would be better for her, a cottage in the 
country for the summer or a trip to Ire- 
land? Quite simply, you know. One 
can travel so inexpensively nowadays. 
I have to count my pennies yet, but the 
tide’s coming in for us both, isn’t it 
Rose ?”’ 

Aunt Georgia must have thought the 
tide was coming in, in large and far 
reaching waves, for just at that moment 
the waiter—he looked almost like a but- 
ler—put before her an ice in which large 
strawberries did their best to hide their 
costly blushes. 

The luncheon came to anend. The 
a Ja’s and the en brochettes had all been 
served. Aunt Georgia’s tone had dis- 
tinctly changed from its offhand semi- 


simply,” I said languidly. 


affectionate patronage. Surprise, won- 
der, amazement, incredulity, unwilling 
admiration and finally respectful timidity 
had all expressed themselves through 
the medium of her voice and had been 
fortified and complemented by facial 
accompaniment. It was a subdued and 
chastened Aunt Georgia who sat by our 
sitting-room fire and sipped her coffee. 

While we were talking the fat infant’s 
mother was announced and Rosamond 
excused herself. 

“It is Mrs. Van Schuyler,’’ I volun- 
teered. ‘‘She has probably come to 
see about her daughter’s miniature.’’ I 
carefully neglected mentioning the 
daughter’s age. 

While Aunt Georgia was putting on 
the jet pall and arranging her veil, I 
had a feeling that she wanted to see 
Rose alone, so I went to my own den 
fora minute. I didn’t dare leave Rose 
long, however. 

I reached the sitting-room door again 
just in time. 

‘“QOh, no, aunt,’’ I heard Rosamond 
say, and I entered with more speed than 
dignity. 
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‘* Yes, your hansom is here,”’ I began, 
and then, ‘‘ oh, pardon me, I intruded.” 
‘*Not at all,’’ said Aunt Georgia. 
She was holding some bills in her hand 
and spoke more confidently than I had 
heard her since we sat down to luncheon. 
“It’s a little present her uncle sent 
her—that is, told me to give her, if I 
thought best. I told him he was fool- 
ish to encourage her living this way— 
that is, the way I thought, I mean— 
well, to be frank, I am surprised at her 
success and pleased, too. So take it, 
child, with your uncle’s love. That 
was a very good luncheon, child—what 
did yousay was the name of that entree ?”’ 
I told her the name, for Rose was in no 
condition to explain and was holding 
the roll of bills in a half-hearted way. 
‘* Lobster a la Bordelaise,”’ I said. 
‘“‘T must write it down,’ Aunt Geor- 
gia said. ‘‘ Bordelaise—why, that has—” 
‘““No, not Bordelaise,’’ said I. ‘‘ B— 
b—something,’’ I fastened her glove for 
her. 


“‘T always forget the names of 
those things.’’ I put her card case in 
her hand. 


‘“ Yes, Hebe, go to the hansom with 


Mrs. Seldon. Good-by, good-by.” 
‘*Good-by, children,’’ said Aunt 
Georgia. She looked to me like a be- 


nignant beetle, the antennae in her bon- 
net quivered good-naturedly. She kissed 
Rose. ‘‘I’m going to send you a little 
check to put aside for that trip this sum- 
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mer,’’ she said in a lowtone. ‘‘ We 
must keep you well and strong, the only 
artist in the family. Good-by.’’ 

Hebe piloted her down to her han- 
som. Rose and I watched it bear her 
away. Then I sank into the biggest 
chair I could find. 

«Just to think,’’ said I, ‘‘ that it took 
my Aunt Gloria’s chain to drag those 
bills out of your Aunt Georgia’s pocket.”’ 

‘*She might have given it to me any- 
way,’’ said Rose. 

‘* We occasionally see a mayflower in 
the fall,’’ said I. 

‘Tt didn’t seem quite honest,’’ said 
Rosamond. 

‘* Rose,’’ said I, ‘‘ there’s the kind of 
honest that says ‘I’ve just five dollars 
left to my account. Here’s an egg and 
a slice of toast; it’s all I can afford.’ 
And there’s another kind of honest that 
says ‘I’m going to succeed. In fact I 
am succeeding. Have some luncheon. 
I don’t know what it cost and don’t 
care.’ I like that kind of honest better. 
Your Aunt Georgia is on the material 
plane, a good, substantial, well-peopled 
plane, where things talk loud enough 
for her to hear what they say. Talk to 
people on their own plane, my dear, 
else they may see your lips move but 
won't know what you are saying.’”’ 

Rose ran into the hall. 

“* Get the ticket,’’ she called. 
going to ring for a messenger.” 


“T'm 


: we THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN* 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


WILL call it El Seo, though that is 

by no means its name. For it con- 

tains a cathedral—so diminutive in- 
deed that it might be added, say, to 
Cologne minster, without anybody but 
the architect and the charwoman dis- 
covering the difference. It has also a 
bishop, passing rich on the revenue of 
an average Scottish minister who has 
never applied for an ‘‘ augmentation ”’ 
—something, that is, on the underside 
of $1,000 a year —a bishop who acts in 
the spirit of his Master, in that he was 
not ashamed to collogue openly with a 
certain out-at-elbows tramp and ex- 
smuggler who happened to be passing 
through his tiny episcopal city. 

Never did I see so many books ahead 
of me as in those sunny days I spent at 
El Seo. I drifted about idly, irrespon- 
sibly, as near Nirvana as any son of 
Adam can expect to find himself this 
side the ‘‘ Mouth of Forgetfulness.”’ 

Early morning found me amongst the 
faithful starting out towards the cathe- 
dral by brumous dusky streets, where 
sparse lights winked rufescent in cob- 
blers’ shops, and under arches men still 
carried lanterns—till, coming out sud- 
denly into the open, lo! the great olean- 
der flower of the dawn seemed to grow 
upon the cathedral tower as on a stalk. 
Behind that, the long level lines of the 
ancient citadel glowed purple and cin- 
namon. I stood watching the momently 
increasing brightness till the bell in the 
minster turret clanged for matins. Then 
twenty steps through a little square 
brought me to the cathedral portal. 

In little side chapels, here and there, 
women knelt, and priests were begin- 
ning to. officiate in a heart-healing 
peace. It was beautiful—perhaps the 
next thing to a Scottish: communion, 
and my heart ached within me to be- 
lieve even as these folk about me be- 
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lieved. What a simple unmurmuring 
earnestness there seemed about these 
poor working folk, both men and women 
of them, kneeling at this service of the 
Breaking Day. And looking at these 
peasants it came to me afresh that it 
matters hardly at all WHAT a man be- 
lieves. But altogether, solely, and only, 
HOW he believes it! 

There was in my pocket a little copy 
of the beautiful Desclée and Lefebvre 
Roman breviary, in two volumes 12mo., 
printed in Belgium and bound in Eng- 
land. Curiously enough I had bought 
it in Tarragona from the cheerful shop- 
woman who sells holy books below the 
archiepiscopal palace. I had carried it 
ever since my wanderings, a cosmopol- 
itan vade mecum. And now I read in 
it, by the light of the solitary altar can- 
dle, while I waited for the officiating 
priest. Something like this it was that 
I read :— 

‘* God of strong virtues, from whom 
cometh forth all that 1s best, implant in 
our hearts the love of Thy most excel- 
lent name—” 

Glancing aside when I came to this 
passage I was conscious of a priest who 
knelt beside me, pale, white-haired, 
ascetic, in a caped soutane of a faded 
violet hue, buttoned down to his feet. 
A skull cap of silk was on his head. 
For one troubled instant our eyes met. 
Then his regard fell on my open brevi- 
ary. With an effort he seemed to put 
away vain thoughts. His head bent 
forward on the altar rail, and the service 
began. 

So far had my mind reached out in 
that dusky place towards the things 
which are the foundation of all when I 
heard the lesson from the Vulgate, not 
mumbled as usual, but clearly read, 
and I was aware that all the people in 
the little cathedral had turned in our 
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direction. The man in faded violet had 
moved within the bar and was kneeling 
on the steps of thealtar with his face sunk 
in hishands. ‘The officiating priest was 
reading these words: ‘‘ Do right to the 
widow, judge for the fatherless, give to 
the poor, defend the orphan, clothe the 
naked, heal the broken and weak, laugh 
not a lame man to scorn, defend the 
maimed, and let the blind man come into 
the sight of my clearness. Keep safe the 
old and young within thy walls. Where- 
soever thou findest the dead take them 
and bury them, and (if thou doest these 
things) I will give thee the first place in 
my resurrection ! ’’ 

‘“‘Amen!’’ said I, ‘‘I am answered. 
If a man do not these things, better for 
him that he should have no part in any 
resurrection, but be even as the beasts 
that perish.’’ 

So I went out, having heard what is 
“true religion and undefiled’’ proclaimed 
in words older than those of James, 
apostle of the concision. 

Iasked the slim silk-capped ‘‘macero”’ 
at the door of the cathedral, on whose 
face I thought I saw the flicker of a 
smile, who was the priest in violet who 
had knelt at the uppermost altar. 

‘‘Who but his Eminence the Bishop?’ 
he answered a little grimly, ‘‘it is not 
every day that the Bishop of El Seo has 
the honor of saying his prayers side by 
side with a——”’ 

He paused. I knew that in his intoler- 
ant Spanish heart he meant to say 
“‘heretic.’”’ But the sight of the brevi- 
ary in my hand altered his thought, or 
at least his spoken word. 

ae . . With a foreigner !’’ he 
added, a \ little lamely. 

It was not yet broad day. The clouds 
were scattering, but they had not scat- 
tered. There were glimpses of fresh 
snow on the mighty ridges of the Pyre- 
nees behind. 

As I passed along the little Alameda, 
the cathedral of El Seo, striking in de- 
sign though really one of the smallest 
in the world, stood out above the valley 
mists as if built of rose and flame. And 
I remembered that because of this even 
the Moors had spared it. 

I do not remember how I fed, or 
where, or on what, that first entranced 
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day in the City of Dream. Sometimes 
I saw so many wonderful things before 
my waking vision that I feared I should 
never have time to write them all down. 
There were children on the street. They 
played at skipping-rope like bairns of 
other flesh-and-blood lands; but their 
cries fell on my ears far away and musi- 
cal as bells that ring in dreams. The 
town cows went out making low music, 
mysterious as those at Ravelston, of 
which ‘‘the mourning ghost still keeps 
the shadowy kine.’’ Only I saw these 
of El Seo go out in the blaze at noon, 
and in the face of the world—that is, if 
there had been any world to see. 

I passed out of the City of Dream by 
an ancient port—half-gate, half hole-in- 
the-wall. A laborer to whom life was 
clearly no dream, stood staring at my 
camera with his muck-rake in his hand. 
The City of Dream was a city of much 
labor and scant wages to him. But he 
crossed himself when the eye of the Zeiss 
lens winked in his direction. That at 
least he knew for a portent of evil. 

I was soon on the banks of the river— 
a still sweetly-flowing river, most un- 
Spanish-looking, full from bank to 
bank with the melting of the fresh snow 
on the mountains, a little drumly cer- 
tainly from the caving banks further 
up, but in the main quiet and large and 
purposeful. Only, happily, there was 
nothing for it to do in this City of 
Dream—no mills to turn, no paper to 
wash, no steam to generate. A few 
women, constant at their scrubbing- 
boards, made with their tongues, sufh- 
ciently far off, a pleasant clatter of 
sound. Otherwise merely silence and 
the wash of water. 

Then I sat down and dreamed un- 
disguisedly in an open glade, looking 
across at the battlemented castle, seen 
over a foreground of river reeds and 
tall oleander tufts. From here El Seo 
seemed more dreamlike than ever, a 
‘‘rose red city half as old as time,”’ 
passing mysterious in the sweet open 
silence of the forenoon—the river- 
sheeted silver at its feet, and the sky of 
a full and perfect blue above. Actual 
larks were singing above the meadow- 
flats. I might have been in Scotland, 
save for the rosy towers of the cathe- 
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dral, the cinnamon-colored soil, and the 
untouched bloom of antiquity there was 
upon every work of man that I could 
see. 
Back into the town again. I had been 
afoot so early that it was still only shak- 
ing itself awake. My matutinal friends 
of the dusky cathedral were doubtless 
but work-people and countrywomen 
come in to market. For naturally the 
City of Dream lies long abed. The 
morning puddles had not yet dried in 
the gutters, and by more than one sense 
a stranger was informed that in the City 
of Dream all was not illusion. 

It was the afternoon before the sleepy 
streets awoke a little. Not that El Seo 
became even then any less a City of 
Dream. Indeed, I think its afternoon 
mood was perhaps the most dreamlike 
ofall. The sun was still high, and had 
at last vanquished the morning haze. 
Every particle of mist had been chased 
away. Heat and light filled the narrow 
streets as water fills a jug. All was a 
feast of color—the many colored hang- 
ings, the striped awnings, the bright 
print dresses of the girls at the street 


corners, the red and white Tam-o’-shan- 
ters of the boys (mere imps of darkness, 
they !) made up a scene like some old 
untheatric fairyland—perhaps that 
which one imagined long ago couched 
in the corner of a garret over a first en- 
trancing perusal of Sinbad the Sailor. 
To my good henchman, Bifio, El 
Seo was not in the least a City 
of Dream, unless, that is, the ex- 
cellent fellow dreamed while he slept. 
He was still asleep when I peeped in 
upon him at noon, but when I returned 
for some fresh ‘‘Edward’s’’ films he 
had vanished, and it need not be said 
(to those who know a Spanish posada) 
that no one in the house had the least 
idea where he had gone. Now I had 
never asked Bifio any questions as to 
his family affairs. I knew that he had 
a family—a father, brothers, but he was 
naturally as well as racially reticent, 
and I had put no questions to him as to 
his immediate state, married or single. 
He had, however, given me the idea of 
aman who cared little about women. 
So far as I knew he twanged his guitar 
admirably, but exclusively in male 
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society. But now, looking from the win- 
dow of the comedor, while waiting one of 
the tardive meals of Spain, I saw Bifio, 
bareheaded, in his blouse and sandals, 
carrying water for a tall peasant girl. 

At this I laughed softly to myself, 
and looked up proverbial phrases out of 
Don Quixote and the dictionary where- 
with to tease my companion upon 
his entrance, not knowing that in a 
little while I should have quite other 
matters on my mind. For at that mo- 
ment Pablo, the generally invisible fac- 
totum of the fosada, burst in upon me 
with a rush, as one who would say, 
‘‘Flee, my lord, the bailiffs are upon 
you !”’ 

‘«There is an officer in waiting,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ with an equipage !’’ 

I could not for the moment make out 
whether he said ‘‘ equipage’’ or ‘‘ bag- 
gage.’’ In either case it was sufficiently 
alarming. For I had no luggage of any 
kind nearer than San Severino, and any 
officer ‘‘ with an equipage’’ must cer- 
tainly have arrived at the Posada of the 
Sun for the purpose of conveying a cer- 
tain ex-smuggler to prison! 

But no! The equipage was of the 
true ancient Spanish sort. It was no 
prison van. A noble ‘‘coche”’ it proved 
to be, harnessed to a couple of mules 
by the collars. Steps of wrought-iron 
depended from the sides, while the 
dreaded ‘‘officer’’ proved to be the 
very functionary whom I had seen and 
spoken with that morning at the cathe- 
dral door. Judging by its size the 
coach ought to have been drawn by six 
mules instead of two, but as I had never 
yet seen any road in the vicinity of El 
Seo practicable for wheels I judged 
that the journey could not be a long 
one. But the visit of the one coach in 
the town to the humble Posada of the 
Sun was not without its effect on the 
neighborhood. My stock, previously 
low, went up on the moment. Heads 
protruded from every neighboring 
window, and as I stood on the doorstep 
opening the large square envelope, mv 
threadbare gray tweed suit, which had 
hardly gained me admission yesterday, 
still dripping after my recent passage of 
the river, must have seemed transfigured. 
The Amo of the Posada El Sol himself 
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came bowing to the door. He had, it 
seemed, been entertaining angels un- 
awares. 

My letter was no less than an invita- 
tion from the Bishop for the English 
sefior to visit him! I stood in a quan- 
dary. I could not refuse a dignitary of 
the Church, and yet—I glanced down 
at my attire. Like Huckleberry Finn 
of affectionate memory, I felt that I 
was not ‘‘dressed fittin’.’’ But at this 
moment Bifio came in sight, having, at 
the thunderous alarm of the ‘‘equipage,’’ 
made a hasty end of his water-carrying. 
To him, forgetting the witty sentences 
I had prepared for the occasion, I 
hastily propounded my difficulty. 

“‘Go,”’ he said, ‘‘very likely it is the 
suit of clothes he wishes chiefly to see.’’ 

I could not call this flattering, but it 
was certainly reassuring. Excusing 
myself to the ‘‘macero’’ in the cocked 
hat, I ran upstairs hastily and made 
what toilet I could. Luckily I had 
bought a clean collar in the town, so 
with hair in orderand my coat buttoned, 
what linen I had secured with a safety- 
pin, I presented at least the upper half 
of a fairly respectable appearance. But 
there was no help for the alpargatas. 
They had to act as dress shoes on this 
occasion, for the good reason that I had 
no others, nor were there any of my 
size in that town. A pair of pocket 
scissors, used freely to trim the fringes 
from the lower extremities of my 
trousers, gave a final (and necessary) 
touch of elegance to my appearance. 

The Bishop; it seems, was not at his 
official town residence, but at his 
country house, an old monastery in 
which, by grace of the Government, he 
had been permitted to furnish a few 
rooms in the plainest fashion. It was 
by the riverside, and a little winding 
path mounted behind it which led up to 
the ruined citadel of El Seo. 

The coach drove into the courtyard 
and stopped. I got out and stood on 
the clean cold cloisters more ashamed 
of my appearance than ever. I was 
buttoned up to the neck, precisely like 
those shirtless gentlemen who solicit 
a temporary loan at street corners, and 
I presented the same mean and slinking 
appearance. I was glad, however, that 
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my hair, at least, was uncompromising- 
ly long. At least I was free from ¢hat 
suspicion. But I had not long to wait. 
There, at the door which gave a glimpse 
of garden greenery beyond, stood the 
Bishop of El Seo. He was wrapped 


about in a new cloak, though the day 
was now warm, and in the sun even 
hot. 

‘*T bid you welcome to La Delicia,’’ 
he said, in good English. And then, 
seeing my astonishment, he added smil- 
ing, ‘‘I have resided in your country 


—long ago, in the time of the troubles.’’ 

In another moment he had held out 
his hand to me, which, remembering 
what I had heard of the respect due to 
great ecclesiastics in Spain, I would 
have stooped to kiss. But he repeated 
again, ‘‘ I have been in England, and I 
prefer your ‘shake-hand’ !” 

In a few minutes we were walking 
confidentially together in the old mon- 
astery garden, part of which the Bishop 
cultivated, working there sometimes 
with his own hands, though the greater 
part was still a tangle of weeds, roses, 
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and clambering vines rising almost 
breast high right to the wall of the 
cloister. 

The Bishop of El Seo, as I now saw 
him, was a man of seventy, but save 
when much wearied or troubled, his 
brightness of eye and the vivacity of 
his speech betokened a much younger 
man. Nevertheless, the care with which 
he sat down on the benches, and the lit- 
tle stiff hitch with which he raised him- 
self again, advertised the man well 
stricken in years. 


It was not long before the Bishop of 
El Seo opened the campaign. 

“*“You were in the cathedral this 
morning?’’ he said, gently leaning his 
hand on my arm as he walked. 

I nodded without speech. 
what was coming. 

‘Vou are of the Faith ?’’ he went on, 
a little tremulously. 

“Of the Faith, but not of the 
Church !”’ said I. The Bishop sighed a 
low, gentle sigh. Ithink he had hoped 
against hope, knowing me to be of the 
English nation. 


I knew 
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‘But you had our Book ?”’ he con- 
tinued, gently querulous, almost re- 
proachful. ‘‘ You kneeled at our ser- 
vice ?”’ 

“‘It is a good book,”’ I said, ‘‘ and it 
is good to kneel, if so be the heart kneel 
also. There is but one God !’’ 

He bowed his head. Under the heavy 
black cloak the fingers of his other 
hand were busy with his beads—or 
mayhap with his crucifix. Was he at 
prayer forthe heretic, this gentle bishop? 

‘One God,’’ he said, sweetly with a 
gentle, almost childlike intonation, ‘‘ yes, 
there is one God, and who knows the 
Way to Him? Is it not better to trust 
Holy Church ?”’ 

I was silent. I knew that he spoke 
much more to himself than to me. But 
he was in no wise offended, for he leaned 
more and more heavily on my arm. We 
were following a little path amid eu- 
phorbias and ilex oaks, a path which 
led upward to a point of rock pleasantly 
carpeted with juniper, close-set with lit- 
tle green balls, from which we looked 
down on one side upon the buildings 
of the old convent, and away to the left 
to the indented sky-line of El Seo, its 
cathedral, citadel, and high-piled town. 

The Bishop was breathless when we 
reached the little rustic seat. Hesmiled 
up at me as he sank down, pressing his 
hand to his side. 

““An old man,’’ he said, ‘‘ aye, an 
old man! I come not here often, only 
when I haveastranger. For this is our 
peculiar delight—the Delight of La 
Delicia!”’ 

Then his thoughts reverted to the 
Breviary. 

‘And you read our book? Strange 
—and yet withal you believe it not—still 
stranger !’’ 

‘* My father,’’ I said, ‘‘ I read it with 
reverence, not as a task, but because it 
is a good book, loving and true—a book 
of books.”’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, looking through the 
dwarf poplars to where the old bell of 
the monastery, which had so often called 
to prayers, now hung rusty and silent in 
its open tower, ‘‘ when I was young for 
a little time I thought, like you, to pick 
and choose. Now Iam wiser. I pos- 
sessed one of your English Bibles. I 
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looked often therein. I read it, fearing 
greatly, and, truth to tell, I saw nothing 
wrong. But that was my ignorance, for 
our Holy Church condemned it—so—I 
parted with it.”’ 

‘Let me send you another—bound 
like the Breviary you saw this morning ! 
You are a Bishop now and can decide 
for yourself !’’ 

I could see the good, simple prelate 
hang a moment on the apex of a temp- 
tation. ‘Then heshook his head. 

‘‘T thank you,’’ he said; ‘‘ in a way 
you are right. No book would do harm 
to so old a man; but to conceal it 
would hurt my heart! Yet—your Eng- 
lish leather binding is certainly very 
beautiful—soft as silk. We have none 
like it.”’ 

His fingers worked as if caressing a 
book. I noted the action, and my heart 
madea resolve. If he would not have 
a Bible he should at least possess a bind- 
ing. I knew the ‘‘ purring ’’ movement 
of the fingers of the true book-lover. 
The Oxford-bound Breviary would never 
quit El Seo. So much was clear to me. 

‘You are of Scotland,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘I thought ’’ (he hesitated, anx- 
ious not to give offense) ‘‘ that the type 
of religion there was hard and cold.” 

‘*My father,’’ I said, seeking best 
how to answer him, ‘‘ it is not hid from 
you that religion is not a thing of the 
nation but of the individual. As to 
that, are there not hearts warm and 
hearts cold—even in Spain ?”’ 

He shook his head gently and pen- 
sively. ‘‘ Ah, many, many are the cold 
hearts in Spain. Many, even in Holy 
Church, seek only things on earth !”’ 

‘*So,’’ said I, ‘‘ is it in Scotland and 
throughout the world. Yet better is 
any religion than none. For many sin- 
ful and foolish ones walk with feet that 
stumble, yet with eyes that look up- 
ward.”’ 

He caught my meaning and nodded. 
““« Tu es Petrus,’’’ he said, ‘‘‘ Blessed 
att thou, Simon Bar-Jona—sinner, liar, 
blasphemer—yet because thou repentest 
‘on thee shall I build my church!’ 
There is more hope for a great sinner 
than for a man just in his own sight.’’ 

Again he crossed himself, resting with 
closed eyes fora moment. His gentle 
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“May the bread of life be sweet also to her heart!" 
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face, full of generous refinement, was 
turned away from me. I felt that it 
was good to be in the presence of a man 
‘fon terms with his God,’’ as the old 
Covenanters would have said. To give 
him time I walked to the parapet and 
stood looking down on the ruined mon- 
astery of La Delicia. I could see the 
exact spot where the Bishop’s attempt 
at cultivation stopped. The rest of the 
pleasance was weedy, overgrown, 
broken-down. But there at my feet 
was a patch sweet and clean, of a sim- 
ple usefulness, like the man himself— 
whose work was on earth and whose 
hope in the heavens. 

Presently the Bishop called me to 
him. He had returned to certain prac- 
tical:matters which had been troubling 
him. 

‘* How is it,’ he asked, ‘‘that you 
see and respect the things that are good 
amongst us, yet your countrymen have 
spoken so much of evil of the Church 
Catholic in Spain? Oh’’ (he continued, 


seeing my surprise), ‘‘I have read your 


books—as I say, when I was younger. 
Even now I remember the book of the 
adventures of ‘ Don Jorge’ !”’ 

‘* Borrow,’’ said I with a sudden flash 
of something like religious enthusiasm 
(of the literary sort), ‘‘ you have read 
Borrow ?”’ 

It had not struck me that there were 
two points of view, equally tenable, as 
to ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.”’ 

The Bishop nodded. I tried to reas- 
sure him. ‘‘ You must not mind 
what good old Borrow says,’’ I urged. 
‘“There are few institutions in his own 
land of which he did not speak as hard 
things as ever he said of the Spanish 
Church Catholic. When Don Jorge 
had a stick in his hand, and saw a head 
before him, his rule was to hit it—and 
afterwards to inquire to whom it be- 
longed.”’ 

‘“Then,’’? continued the Bishop, 
‘‘there was one who wrote a book of 
many journeyings in our country—a 
good book, a true book, as to things 
that are seen—one Don Richard Ford. 
I have remembered his name exactly. 
And he spoke evil of our ceremonies, 
finding them all pagan and unchristian, 
even as thesaturnalia of heathen Rome!’’ 
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I had to admit that this to a certain 
extent was true also. But I assured the 
Bishop that Mr. Ford had come to Spain 
so filled with classic lore and tradition 
that he was ready to see what he looked 
for. 

‘If Mr. Ford had been a student of 
the Moslem literature instead of a class- 
ical scholar,’’ I went on, ‘‘ he would 
have seen, what is indeed much more 
apparent, traces of the Moors every- 
where throughout Spain !’’ 

The Bishop looked up quickly, a 
‘‘gleg’’ and quizzical light glinting in 
his dark eyes. 

‘“ Ah,’’ he said, ‘‘and is that your 
theory? Will you, when you come to 
write a book on our poor land, find that 
everything with the true Iberian ‘ bor- 
racha ’—everything that tastes of the 
right Spanish wine-skin, is but the 
leavings of the Moro, the scouring of 
the pots of El Islam ?’’ 

Again I reassured him, and he be- 
came gently pensive, which was his 
proper mood, but the doubtful humor 
of controversy did not wholly leave him 
for some time. 

“You will tell them of my carriage, 
doubtless ?’’ he questioned, ‘‘ you will 
set that down to the desire for display 
of a Spanish bishop. It is true, in the 
days before Mendizabal, my predecessors 
drove six snow-white mules in that same 
coach, where I am glad of two. And 
I would be yet gladder if I could make 
firewood of it altogether. But the good 
people of El Seo would not hold me for 
a true bishop if I did. They would 
pull off my ring and throw my crozier 
behind the fire if they saw me sally forth 
on festival days without my coach. So 
I have to keep it, but indeed and indeed 
it costs little. For Baltasar, the beadle 
of the cathedral, drives it, and there is 
enough good mule-feed in the garden of 
La Delicia for a full grandee’s team in- 
stead of my poor two !”’ 

I reassured him as to my intentions, 
and said that if ever I should write a 
book about Spain, I would deal right 
tenderly both with his episcopal carriage 
and with the Church in Spain—which 
indeed I think I have done, especially 
with the former. 

We went down presently, and there 
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on the plain deal table of the refectory, 
scoured speckless, but without covering 
of linen, was served a humble repast of 
wheaten bread and herbs and honey. In 
my favor a bottle of wine was added. I 
could see the versatile Baltasar watch- 
ing surreptitiously from a distant door- 
way that we found all in erder. 

In the shadow of the refectory we 
sat and chatted pleasantly, now in 
English and now in French, eking 
out any misunderstanding with a Span- 
ish or Latin word, but on the whole 
comprehending each other very well. 
The good man was greatly interested in 
my hand-camera, and especially so 
when I assured him that it was made by 
a friend of mine, a Spaniard of Valla- 
dolid, at present living in London. He 
was cager to see specimens of its art, 
and enthusiastic as to the uses which 
might be made of the strange contri- 
vance, so easily carried and so clear in 
the results—as he remarked judiciously 
‘* far above painting.’’ 

‘For in painting with a brush,’’ he 
commented naively, ‘‘I can never see 
the resemblance. But with the photo- 
graph it is different. Baltasar there 
could recognize a picture of his own 
cathedral. With pictures made by hand, 
not so—it is difficult even toan educated 
man.” 

Luckily I had with me a few prints 
of Poblet, Ripoll, Montblanch, and 
other holy places of Spain. ‘These 
interested him, but not nearly so much 
as a series of children romping knee- 
deep in flowers in Scottish meadows. I 
could see his eye brighten. The last of 
all was a little maid munching a biscuit 
on a winter’s day, muffled to the neck 
in fur, the snow flecking her boots and 
lying in the folds of her gaiters. This 
took his fancy amazingly. 

He returned it to ever and anon, and 
when I was putting them up in their 
case I found him with that picture again 
in his hand. Whereupon I offered it 
to him, and, since you must always 
press anything on a Spaniard if you 
really wish him to accept, I offered it 
again and again. I could easily make 
another, I said. Half he was in the 
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mind to accept. 
his face. 

But he put it away finally with the 
gentlest possible negation of head and 
hand. 

““No,” he said, ‘‘I am an old man— 
and—my thoughts must be of the things 
that yet remain to be accomplished !’’ 

He bade me good-bye on the outer 
step of the little door of La Delicia, 
bending and kissing me on either 
cheek. 

““Let me look once more at your 
little Scottish girl,’’ he said, as if with 
an after thought, ‘‘she who smiles be- 
cause her cake is sweet. Ah’’ he 
cried, taking the picture in his hands 
with a caressing delicacy, ‘‘may the 
bread of life be sweet also to her heart!’’ 

He looked long at it. I cannot tell 
what old buried thoughts were fragrant 
in his soul at that moment. Of his own 
accord he put the picture back in the 
packet with a sigh. Then, turning, he 
gave me his final blessing. 

There was no coach this time. I 
think the Bishop had forgotten, for I 
saw Baltasar running furiously in the 
direction of the stable. But I had no 
wish to be overtaken or to rumble 
through the streets after the two mules. 
So I turned me aside up the hill which 
rose steeply behind La Delicia, and 
scrambled back to the town by the 
goat’s path which led along the ancient 
fortifications, now crumbling and deso- 
late. There were thoughts in my heart 
which I wanted to think out. For itis 
not every day that, all unexpectedly, in 
the hither and thither of the adventur- 
er’s life, one meets a gentleman,—a 
Christ-like Christian. 

At the hill-top I sat and looked long 
at the gardens of La Delicia. I could 
see the figure of the Bishop walking 
slowly up and down the one cleared 
path, his hands behind his back, his 
head bent. At times he stopped, and 
taking something out of his breast he 
held it to his lips. 

Perhaps it was the crucifix. Perhaps 
not. At all events I wondered what the 
picture of a child, one whom he had 
never seen, had to do with it. 


I saw the yielding on 


BARNEY McCRACKEN 


By CAPTAIN WILLIAM PAGE CARTER 


Oh, Barney McCracken 
I’ve jist come by the mill, 

The water's stopped runnin’ 
And the mill wheel ts still ; 

My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's niver a rose, 

Nor bonny Swate William— 
By the winder that grows ; 

My heart's all a burstin’ 
There's no grist at the mill, 

Oh Barney McCracken 
Are ye lovin’ me still? 


Oh Barney McCracken, 
To the mad wars ye wint, 
Sich a beautiful soger, 
And your eye had the glint 
Of the apple bough blossom, 
Whin it’s kist by the dew, 
And ye spake to me tears, 
Ye'd be tinder and true; 
My heart's all a burstin’, 
I’ve jist come by the mitl, 
Oh Barney McCracken 
Are ye lovin’ me still ? 


Oh Barney McCracken, 
Ye was fit for a king, 

All crowned up wid ewels— 
Sich a beautiful thing ; 

Whin the rose and Swate William 
Was blazen wid light, 

And niver a boom 
Of the battle in sight; 

My hearts all a burstin’, 
There's no grist at the mill, 

Ye was kilt with the battle, 
Are ye lovin’ me still? 

Oh Barney McCracken 

Tam lovin’ ye still. 


DENIS DENT 


A NOVEL 


By ERNEST W. HORNUNG 


Author of ‘*The Amateur Cracksman’’ 


Denis Dent, the second officer of the North Foreland, is in love with Nan Merridew, daughter of 


one of the owners of the li 


The Merridews and Ralph Devenish, the son of another owner, are 


assengers on the ship to Australia. The North Foreland is wrecked, and Denis manages to save 
Rian’s life. Nan returns to England with her father, having promised to marry Denis when he 


gets back from the newly discovered gold fields. 


Devenish, who was also saved from the wreck, 


wants to marry Nan and starts back with her in the ship to England. Denis, with a young lad, 
Doherty, as companion, starts for the gold fields, and on the way rescues a man named Moseley from 


robbers. Moseley joins the party. 


CHAPTER XI. 


STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


firm of Dent, Moseley and Do- 
herty, gold-diggers, was formally 
established next day in a clump of 
trees a few miles out of’ Melbourne. 
Denis had experienced no difficulty in 
obtaining his paltry dues from the ship- 
ping agents, but even so he and Doherty 
could not muster twenty pounds be- 
tween them. . Moseley, on the other 
hand, was for putting in nearly double 
this amount, and yet only receiving 
one-third of the profits. Eventually a 
compromise was agreed upon, and thus 
entered by Denis in a new pocket-book 
purchased for the nonce :— 


October 19, 1853. 


s. d. 

Dent & Doherty, Cash, 19 12 Io 
Moseley, ss 19 14 6 
+s Loan to Company, 18 Io oO 

57 17 4 


This pocket-book, with its blue-lined 
sheaf of glorious possibilities, repre- 
sented Denis’ one disbursement in Mel- 
bourne beyond bed, boardand the glasses 
of beer overnight. A rigid economy 
was his watchword ; they must walk to 
Ballarat ; so let their packs be light, 
and if kits were dearer on the diggings 
they would still have saved. 

Doherty agreed with every word ; but 
as they resumed their journey, and 
Moseley fell a few paces behind, he re- 
minded Denis of the nuggets which 


Bullocky had forced upon them at the 
inn. 

“*T said we’d keep them for luck,’’ 
replied Denis; ‘‘ but of course I could 
only speak for myself; you must do 
what you like with yours.’’ 

‘*T do what you do,’’ said the boy. 

‘“And you both do well!’’ added 
Moseley catching them up. ‘‘I’m all 
in favor of a fetish ; that’s what I never 
had in Bendigo. But nuggets—decoy 
nuggets—set a nugget to catch a nug- 
get, eh? That's a fetish and a half! 
Isuppose they’ re only little bits of things. 
Do you mind letting me see them ?”’ 

When he did see them he changed his 
tune. 

‘“‘Good heavens! But these must be 
over a pound between them, if not get- 
ting on for three figures in the other 
kinds of pounds; do you mean to say 
you had these given you? I say, I’m 
not sure that my affection for a fetish 
would hold out against one of these.’’ 

‘‘Well, mine will,’’ said Denis, smil- 
ing with set teeth. ‘‘I don’t turn pres- 
ents into money, Moseley, let alone from 
a rough diamond who dips his head in 
a bucket of champagne.’’ 

‘* By Jove!’’ said Moseley, ‘‘I believe 
it must have been old Bullocky him- 
self.”’ 

“It was. Do you know him ?’’ 

‘““Know him? No one was ever yet 
on Bendigo without knowing old Bul- 
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locky ; he’s cock of the walk in Iron- 
bark Gully, finds gold every time by a 
sort of second-sight as some of these 
chaps find water. Why, the first time 
I ever saw him he was sitting picking 
nuggets out of a lump of earth like 
plums from a pudding !’’ 

And Moseley beguiled a mile or more 
with tales of the great gorilla. He 
had, indeed, a very passable gift of an- 
ecdote, and an easy, idle, fanciful wit 
which made up in rarer qualities what 
it lacked in brilliance and virility. 

So the time passed, and the miles 
were mounting up when Moseley, who 
ought to have known the way to a cer- 
tain point, found that he had overshot 
it by as many miles again. It was a 
trying moment for the height and heat 
of the afternoon ; but so savage was the 
mild Moseley with himself, so unusu- 
ally animated was his contrition, that 
Denis slapped him on the back, and 
they turned back laughing to an inn 
where they had drunk beer a couple of 
hours before. Denis, sat late in the bar, 
listening to the conversation of all and 
sundry who stopped to drink, and learn- 
ing much in an unobtrusive way; he 
had never in his life been quite such a 
Dent, so canny, so calculating, and so 
cool. The next night, at Bacchus 
Marsh, he thought ,nothing of fore- 
gathering with an odious little man, 
who consulted Denis as to the best 
place to get a ‘‘ white ’igh ’at and a dia- 
mond ring,’’ immediately on landing in 
London, but who gave him much valu- 
able information in return. By this 
time Moseley was keeping them all 
back with asore heel; and the nearer 
the diggings, the greater each day’s 
expenses; but Denis no longer grudged 
the money, for he was gaining much 
that money could not buy. 

' The fourth night they camped out 
but ten miles from the diggings where 
they hoped to arrive by noon next day; 
but the blister on Moseley’s heel broke 
and bled, and though either Denis or 
Jim carried his pack thereafter, while 
the other gave him an arm, the last and 
most exciting stage of their journey 
was also the slowest. The deep-cut 
bullock-track led them all the morning 
‘by open flat and shallow gully, between 
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low hills timbered like an English park; 
from noon on, as the track converged 
with others, the party received more 
than one cheery invitation to drain a 
pannikin ofteaat wayside encampments; 
but even the lame man would not stop 
again, and the light in his eyes was as 
bright as any. 

‘‘Hush !” exclaimed Denis stopping 
suddenly. 

A deep though distant hum came to 
their ears, faintly at first, but in a 
steady boom as they stooped and 
listened without a breath between them. 

‘*It’s like the streets of London, from 
the docks, after a voyage,’’ whispered 
Denis raising a puzzled face a little. 

‘*Tt’s a creek,’ said Doherty. ‘‘I 
never knew they had a creek like that.’’ 

‘*Nor I.”’ 

And as one man they turned to Mose- 
ley, to stand upright on the spot ; for 
so he was standing, and grinning at 
them both from ear to ear. 

‘“That’s not traffic, nor yet a creek,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It was the same when you 
got near Bendigo. It’s the gold in the 
cradles. It’s the gold !’’ 

The broad brown track rose before 
them, scored by a myriad wheels, 
backed by a hard blue sky; in an in- 
stant they were racing skyward between 
the ruts. Jimmy had given a whoop, 
and Moseley his light-hearted laugh, 
but Denis led without a word until the 
deep hum had risen to a rumble. Then 
he looked round, and Jimmy passed 
him with a yell. Moseley was running 
very lame. Denis waited for him. 

‘‘Jump on my back !’’ said he, ‘I 
won’t leave you, and I can’t wait.’’ 

““ You certainly can’t carry me.’’ 

“We'll see.” 

‘Then you shan’t.”’ 

“*Come on !”’ 

And Denis was soon staggering in 
Doherty’s steps, a lean shin protruding 
from the crook of either arm, a good 
ten stone upon his back. As he stum- 
bled on, in the last hundred yards, the 
rumble resolved itself into the roar of 
ten thousand cradles rocking as one. 
And on the hill’s crest Doherty stood 
waving his wideawake against the 
blue. 

Denis reeled up to him, breathing 
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hard, with Moseley still protesting on 
his back. But for the next few minutes 
it might have been a bronze group that 
crowned the hill. 

Under their eyes, in a single smooth, 
green basin of the sere and wooded 
ranges, were the tents and earthworks 
of all nations, joined for once in un- 
natural war upon the earth that bore 
them. White were the tents of that un- 
paralleled encampment, gleaming cooly 
in thesun, and pitched in patches like 
the scent from a paper-chase; and for 
every tent there was a red-lipped shaft, 
with men like ants crawling out and in, 
and muddy pools here and there between 
the heaps, with more ants busy at their 
brim. Here a few cradles rocked, like 
great square-toed shoes; but they black- 
ened either bank of the yellow stream 
that picked its way between the tents 
and the ant-heaps of gravel and of 
clay; and thence the noise, as of a giant 
foundry, which could be heard a mile 
away. The squeak of a windlass was 
a variation at closer quarters; the deeper 
claims were thus distinguished; the 
deepest of all had windsails too, that 
rose from the earth like tall ghosts, with 
lantern jaws and arms like fins. 

““This must be Black Hill Flat, this 
open ground on our right,’’ said Denis, 
‘* And that should be Bakery Hill stand- 
ing back on the left.’’ 

His tone made the others look from 
the landmarks indicated to Denis him- 
self; and he was consulting a dirty bit 
of card board. . 

‘‘What have you got there?’ asked 
Moseley, edging up to him. 

‘“*A map, a map?’’ cried Jimmy, who 
had run round to his other side. 

‘‘ Where on earth did you get hold of 
that, Dent ?’’ 

‘“Aha ?’’ chuckled Denis. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you don’t remember the man I 
told you about at Bacchus Marsh, who 
wanted the white hat and the diamond 
ring? He gave it to me, and I'd rather 
have it than the fifty pounds hesaid he’d 
give for his ring! I make that the 
Gravel pits right ahead across the 
stream; you can see the sun on the 
pools of water; they say it’s the wettest 
bit on the diggings. And you see the 
trim tent to the right on the green 
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mound? ‘That’s Commissioner’s Flat, 
where we shall go first thing on Monday 
morning for our licenses.’’ 

The first pair of diggers actually at 
work in their hole thrilled Denis, and 
it was he who led the way to have a bet- 
ter look at them. They were quite close 
to the road on Black Hill Flat, which 
was an attractive part for new hands, 
with fewer claims and more trees than 
there seemed to be further on. Thenew 
chums halted at a respectful distance, 
but a man leaning on a shovel made 
them welcome with a friendly oath, 
and chatted good-humoredly in the 
Tyneside tongue as they all stood look- 
ing down into the hole. 

‘You'd bettaw come and peg out 
alongside of us,’ he said. ‘‘ We come 
from Newcassel, and we’re new chums 
ourselves.” 

‘“And why did you choose this 
place ?’’ asked Denis. 

The man with the shovel gave a hap- 
py-go-lucky shrug. 

“Howt!”’ said he, ‘‘ one pudding’s 
as good as anothaw until you eat it.” 
And Mosely added, ‘‘ Quite true,’’ with 
an experienced nod. 

‘* Bit we’d gotten a good account of 
it,’ put in the man with the red night- 
cap, burying his pick in the upper earth 
and scrambling out of the hole with its 
aid. ‘The washdirt’s close to the top, 
an’ dry as a slag-heap; what’s more, a 
parcel of Frenchmen have made their 
fortunes here this very year, an’ it’s 
a queer thing if we can’t do as wellas 
them beggaws.’’ 

The man with the shovel was now 
doing his part below ground with great 
vigor. Shovelfuls of a hard conglom- 
erate of quartz, ironstone, sand and clay 
were flying in all directions. As the 
newcomers withdrew, Moseley took 
Denis by the arm. 

‘‘We might find a worse place to 
camp,’’ said he; ‘‘ what do you say to 
that gum-tree further on towards the 
hill? I tell you what, I'll borrow an 
axe from these chaps and cut firewood 
and tent-poles if you two will go for 
some rations and a dozen yards of can- 
vas. It’ll be dark in another hour, 
and you'll find a fire on, and everything 
ready for pitching the tent.” 
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So the site of their first encampment 
came to be selected ; it was marked by 
a solitary and rather stately blue gum- 
tree, of which Denis took due note as 
Doherty and he regained the track. 


CHAPTER XII. 


EL DORADO. 


On the road they fell in with a long- 
legged digger, in the muddy remnants 
of a well-cut pair of trousers, which 
telescoped into top-boots of a more en- 
during excellence; the man was further 
distinguished by a certain negligent 
finesse of beard and moustache, a very 
quiet blue eye, and a voice as quiet 
when he stopped to address the pair. 

‘‘ Surfacing, I suppose?” said he, 
with a slight but sufficient indication of 
the Tynesiders’ claim. 

‘IT beg your pardon ?”’ said Denis, 
out of his depth at once. 

‘*I ought to beg yours,’’ the tall 
man responded, opening his blue eyes a 
little wider, and regarding Denis with 
quiet interest. ‘‘I merely saw you 
came away from that claim over there, 
and I take rather an interest in ,Black 
Hill Flat. This is it, you know.”’ 

Denis nodded. 

‘‘ You aren’t a newchum, then?’’ the 
other added, smiling over the term. 

‘Oh, yes, I am. This is our first 
sight of the diggings.”’ 

‘« Then it’s no use asking you a tech- 
nical question ; but surfacing, of course, 
means going no deeper than the surface, 
some ten or twenty feet, don’t you 
know? Very few do go deeper, and I 
am not sure that it would pay on this 
flat.’’ 

Denis explained that the Tynesiders 
had only got about five feet down. 

‘‘So many of them give it up at that,”’ 
said the tall man with a faint smile, and 
would have gone on with the least little 
nod ; but Denis quickly asked him how 
deep he would go himself, and what he 
thought of Black Hill Flat. 

‘‘T’m a deep sinker,’’ was the reply; 
‘‘but if I wasn’t, and was one of aparty, 
there’s nowhere I would sooner try my 
luck than over there. The drawback is 
that you can’t go very near the water, 
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because the lead doesn’t ; so you havea 
long way to carry your washdirt, and it 
wants three or four to keep the pot 
boiling. On the other hand, that’s what 
keeps off the average digger, who’s the 
most impatient person in the world, and 
so you have the place more or less to 
yourself. A lucky man, though,”’ said 
the tall digger, looking back towards 
the Tynesider’s camp, ‘‘a lucky man 
with two hard-working mates might 
make his fortune there as soon as any- 
where.’’ 

The tall digger was turning away 
again, with rather more of a smile, but 
Denis’ eager face detained him a little. 
longer. 

‘““Then which do you recommend,”’ 
asked Denis, ‘‘surfacing or deep-sink- 
ing?” . 

‘“‘Oh, come,” laughed the other, 
“I'll be shot if I reeommendeither! It 
depends on yourself and your resources. 
One’s quick and cheap and easy, but 
nearly all a matter of luck ; the other’s 
far slower and more expensive, but also 
far surer for a man of intelligence, as I 
can see you are. If you go in for sur- 
facing, you might give Black Hill Flat 
a trial; but I shouldn’t tackle it less 
than three strong.’’ 

And with a last good-humored and 
yet distant nod, a mixture of courtesy 
and condescension, alike inbred, the tall 
man went his way, as it might have been 
down Pall Mall—at the same pace, and 
with the same carriage—in his deplorable 
trousers and long-suffering top-boots. 

The general impression on the banks 
ofthe Yarrowee was a strident chaos in 
extreme tints. The rocking of the 
countless cradles was a_ distracting 
chorus at close quarters. Thesky was 
bright blue overhead. The mud on all 
sides was the very brightest mud. The 
tiny patches of green were as bright as 
emeralds. Grass and mud sparkled 
with a rank dew of empty bottles. 
Nearly everything was wet and glisten- 
ing in the level sunlight. The hairy 
miners shone with their own moisture 
and their own sunshine of enthusiasm, 
for the gold-light lit up every face. 
Nor was it an ignoble face as Denis 
saw it. It was full of the hearty 
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virile hope that expanded his own soul. 

The famous cradle really was like a 
great wooden boot on rockers; the ankle 
was a raised and perforated tray into 
which they threw a bucketful of earth 
and then a balerful of water; the foot 
was a trough which received the muddy 
fluid and its precious sediment. As 
Denis watched the operation for the 
first time, he imagined the gold-dust 
pouring through the perforations like 
pepper from a caster ; yet all that was 
ultimately taken out of the toe of the 
cradle, and good-naturedly thrust under 
the new chums’ noses in the hollow of 
a horny palm, would have been but a 
small helping of salt. Denis could have 
taken his hat off to it, nevertheless, 
and in another moment Doherty did 
throw his into the air. 

‘‘Not a bad tub,’’ the digger had in- 
formed them. ‘‘ Very near an ounce, 
I’ll wager, or four good quid while 
you’ve been watching.”’ 

Some claims were so near the water 
that the newcomers saw exactly how 
the labor was divided in parties of 
three. One man was busy in the hole, 
digging and filling bucket after bucket; 
another carried the buckets to and fro, 
emptying the full one into the tray of 
the cradle; the third did therocking and 
supplied the water. 

The pair picked their way between 
the heaps of mud and gravel known as 
the Gravel Pits. They walked up to 
Commissioner’s Flat and saw the 
Commissioner himself, in his gold-lace 
cap, seated at a table in his tent, like an 
ordinary general in the field. On the 
table were a pair of scales that Denis 
meant to trouble before long. 

‘“Those are what they weigh it with,” 
he whispered to Doherty; and they 
watched a happy miner go in with a 
leathern bag and come out crackling 
notes and jingling sovereigns. 

As the man and boy wandered and 
looked on, oblivious of their errand, the 
day’s work ended as by a miracle at six 
o’clock tothe minute. One minute the 
cradles roared their loudest; then, a lull 
that grew into a widespread human hum; 
and within a quarter of an hour, a thou- 
sand crackling fires, each with its 
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wreath of bluish smoke, its steaming 
pot forthe center of the firelit circle. 

The bewildered pair had meanwhile 
set about their business by an effort; 
and that carried them on into a world 
of yellow and translucent tents, a simple 
world enlivened by blurting cornets, 
squeaking fiddles, and the ubiquitous 
concertina. 

It was a Saturday night, and the 
scene was very like a gigantic fair; here 
was a small, ill-lighted tent, sibilant 
with the suppressed excitements of sly 
grog, but here, there, and everywhere, 
were large, well-lighted, over-crowded 
store-tents, with flags flying honestly 
against the stars. 

Diggers in plenty of the stamp 
of Bullocky pitched bank-notes right 
and left nor ever counted the change ; 
instead of change, lengths of calico or 
bars of soap were tossed across the coun- 
ters. Yet Denis had managed at last to 
get more or less what was wanted 
at comparatively reasonable prices. He 
was struggling out of the tent, hold- 
ing a bundle aloft, with Doherty at 
his heels, when a cold thrill ran over 
his spine. Two other men were 
struggling in, and the four met so 
fairly as to block each other’s way. 
One of the newcomers had a grayish 
beard badly dyed and little eyes under a 
peak cap; the other was smoking a 
meerschaum pipe with a Turk’s face as 
unmistakable as his own; but Denis 
had to hear this one speak before he 
could believe his eyes. 

‘Well met, Dent!’’ said he. ‘I 
suppose I’m about the last person you 
expected to see here, eh ?’’ 

**You are.”’ 

‘“Why, I passed you on the road, 
man, passed you in the coach, and you 
never saw us! I changed my mind be- 
fore the pilot left us; didn’t see why 
you should do all the fortune-making, 
Dent, my boy; so hereI am.’’ And the 
bold eyes of Ralph Devenish gleamed 
with a sudden malice that pierced the 
man’s gay crust, while those of his com- 
panion seemed smaller, closer, and yet 
merrier than before. 

‘Well done!’’ said Denis, looking 
his cousin steadily in the face. ‘‘I 
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hope we may both make our fortunes 
Devenish, and then go home together in 
the same ship !’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE ENEMY’S CAMP. 


Ralph Devenish was the eldest son of 
doting parents who had done their duty 
by him according to their lights. They 
were well-to-do folk, though the homely 
epithet would have insulted the blood 
which was their boast; they were not, 
however, really wealthy, and they had 
the vast family of their generation. It 
was therefore something of a sacrifice 
to send Ralph to his public school, and 
a distinct one to support his subsequent 
commission in the Guards. Many was 
the time the father paid some debt with 
hardly a murmur, or the mother pinched 
herself to make surreptitious additions 
to the gay lad’s allowance; for man and 
boy, he was the first consideration in 
their minds, and consequently the sole 
consideration in his own. 

In return this criminal couple had a 
brilliant and successful son, who was a 
favorite wherever he went, particularly 
among strangers, and who fraternized 
to their satisfaction with the more direct 
issue of families almost as old as their 
own ; the only disappointment was that 
Ralph was nearing his thirties without 
having married into one or other of 
them. The marriage that was only to 
be expected of Ralph Devenish lost 
some little lustre as the years went on; 
but the prospect finally resolved itself 
into no regrettable alliance with a beau- 
tiful and charming girl who was also 
quite a little heiress in her way. Then 
Ralph and Nan had known each other 
all their lives. The families were allied 
in business. 

Yet Ralph became a company officer 
without getting even engaged. Then he 
had an illness at Wellington Barracks ; 
it developed in a malignant typhus 
which nearly killed him, and the shat- 
tered officer was given a year’s leave in 
which to recruit. When the convales- 
cent was ordered a health voyage in one 
of the firm’s vessels, and Mr. and Miss 
Merridew accompanied him, it was 
quite understood that the engagement 
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would be announced on their return. 

Nan alonedid notso understand it, and 
in the exceptional circumstances already 
set forth her father was the next to relin- 
quish an idea which he had cherished as 
much as anybody. On the contrary, 
the gallant Ralph had never been nearly 
so much in love as with the ardent and 
dishevelled girl, nobly careless of appear- 
ances, who wept and waved within a 
few feet of him until the last. 

His tact, however, was not equal to 
his passion, and it was a breach of tact 
that sent him ashore with the pilot 

‘« Ah, well !’’ he had said at last. 
has the best of it, after all.’’ 

‘“What do you mean ?’’ cried Nan 
as she turned on him with fiery tears, 
but not one in her voice. 

‘* He has all the fun of the fair,’’ re- 
plied Devenish, lightly. ‘‘ I believe it's 
the biggest fair ever held on earth.’’ 

‘“You mean the gold-fields, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

‘Yes. I shouldn't blame him for 
wanting to have his fling on them.”’ 

“‘T don’t understand you,’’ said the 
girl very coldly. ‘‘ Pray who is blam- 
ing whom ?”’ 

‘“‘ Well, Dent is rather in Mr. Merri- 
dew’s bad books for insisting on staying 
out, you know, and I thought he might 
be in yours, too.’’ 

‘‘ Did you, indeed! Then let me tell 
you Iam proud of him for what he has 
done, and for what I know he’s going 
todo; but if he was here now, stand- 
ing in your shoes, though I would give 
anything to have him here, I should 
still be ashamed of him in my heart !” 

Devenish winced, and his dark, clear 
skin was stained a deeper shade ; as for 
Nan, she was so heated that every tear 
had dried upon her angry blushes. 

‘If you are thinking of me,’’ he said, 
‘‘you certainly aren’t thinking of what 
you are saying, or you would remember 
that a year’s leave is a year’s leave.”’ 

‘‘ And that yours isn’t up till May,”’ 
she added with ironic levity. ‘‘It’s no 
business of mine, of course; only you 
shouldn’t start comparisons between 
the man who stays and the man who 
turns back.’’ 

‘‘T am also in less need of money,” 
he told her through his teeth. 


“He 
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‘* Money !’’ she cried in unrestrained 
contempt. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of the 
money; I was thinking of the fun 
and adventure and romance that 
would have enticed every man worth 
calling a man, once he had got so far— 
except you !"’ 

‘“From their sweethearts even,’’ he 
hissed out, with a devilish nod; ‘‘ from 
the girls they pretend they want to 
marry !”’ 

Nan was stung in her turn; and hers 
was a_ poisonous sting. The blood 
drained from her face. It was some 
moments before she could speak. 

‘*That is their business,’’ 
pered at last. ‘‘At all events you 
know what I should have thought of 
Denis if he hadn’t stayed; but if you 
want to know what I think of him now, 
you shall!’’ And with trembling lips, 
before Ralph, before the man at the 
wheel, before the officer and the mid- 
shipman of the watch, Miss Merridew 
kissed the bloodstone signet ring upon 
the third finger of her left hand; that 
was what happened on the Memmnon 
while Denis watched her dipping out of 
sight. 

What happened next, was that Deven- 
ish nearly knocked his servant, Jewson, 
from top to bottom of the companion 
hatch; the man just managed to clutch 
the rail, and was called roughly into 
his master’s cabin forthwith. 

‘*Sorry I upset you, Jewson, but you 
should have got out of my way. You 
were listening, of course ?” 

‘‘T couldn't help hearing that last, 
sir.”’ 

‘No, I suppose the whole ship heard 
that. Nice, isn’t it ?” 

‘*T know what I’d do in your place, 
sir.” 

Devenish looked fiercely into the cun- 
ning, elderly face with the dyed beard 
and the foxy eyes. 

‘Vou do, do you?” 

‘«T do, sir; but don’t look at me like 
that, Captain Devenish, sir, or I shall 
never dare to tell you. There’s some- 
thing else I’d as lief tell you first, but 
how can I when you look like giving 
me a horsewhipping if I open my 
mouth ?” 

“Go on, you old humbug,’’ said 


she whis-- 
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Ralph relaxing a little; ‘‘give me 
some brandy and water, and let’s have 
its? 

Jewson gave him the brandy and 
water first. Ralph took a big gulp, and 
nodded for the news. 

‘Well, sir, you see what he give 
her; but do you know what she give 
him ?’’ asked Jewson in a vile under- 
tone, half gloating, half afraid. 

“No. What?”’ 

‘* Another ring !’’ 

Ralph’s comment did him some 
credit. 

‘* You brute !”’ he said at last. 

‘*Captain Devenish, sir, it’s the four 
gospels.’’ 

“‘But you've been listening to them 
too.”’ 

“T couldn't help it, sir, really I 
couldn’t. She only give it ’im to-day 
when he come aboard to bid good-by. 
They went into the after saloon, and I 
was only in here with the dooropen. I 
couldn’t help hearing every word.’’ 

And the wretch displayed his obvious 
longing with the cunning light in the 
little eyes and the grin amid the dyed 
hair on the wizened face; but with all 
his faults, Ralph Devenish was still 
something of a gentleman and, Nan 
notwithstanding, even more of a man. 

‘You will never dare to repeat one 
of them !’’ said he. ‘‘If you ever do, 
and I hear of it, you will get what you 
yourself suggested just now. That'll 
do, Jewson; not another word about 
that.’’ 

The old steward accepted his rebuff 
with aplomb. 

‘* Very well, sir; of course, my feel- 
ings ain’t like a gentleman’s —a gentle- 
man wouldn’t expect it. But this Ido 
promise, never to tell anybody if I don’t 
tell you. And now, sir, I should like 
to tell you, if I may make so bold, what 
I'd do in your place.’’ 

“Tf it amuses you, by all means.” 

‘“Tt does, sir; but it’d amuse me 
more if you'd do it, and there’s time 
enough still. I’d take Miss Merridew 
at her word, and ashore I’d go with the 
pilot, and to Ballarat by the first 
coach !”’ 

Ralph sipped his brandy on the set- 
tee. It was finished before he spoke. 
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‘‘T should never make my fortune 
there,’’ Ralph said. ‘‘ And if I did,” 
he added shrewdly, ‘‘it wouldn’t alter 
matters one way or the other.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not. But you’d be able to 
see whether he made his !”’ 

That was all Jewson said ; that was 
all Devenish heard. But the words 
were spoken withso subtle an intonation 
that the tantalizing prospect held out 
sounded the most solid satisfaction in 
the world, and they turned the scale. 
Captain Devenish’s portmanteaux were 
not even unstrapped; within a few 
hours he had bag and baggage aboard 
the pilot’s cutter, and Nan’s last ironic 
wishes ringing unkindly in his ears, and 
the chief steward of the Vorth Foreland, 
whom the second mate had been instru- 
mental in disrating, at his master’s el- 
bow. The next day but one they 
passed Denis and his companions on 
the Ballarat road, and they had pegged 
out aclaim in the palpitating heart of 
the Gravel Pits before the week was out. 

The encounter in the crowded tent 
was not a solitary experience of the 
kind in Ralph’s case; being a public- 
school boy, he had not been an hour on 
the diggings before he recognized an old 
schoolfellow. Nigger Rackham was 
the very fellow whom his old friends 
would have expected to find up to the 
bare neck in washdirt, but perhaps the 
last whom they would have looked for 
in a spruce uniform at the head of a 
jingling mob of mounted troopers. He 
came of an old West Indian stock 
thickly tinctured with native blood, and 
had been expelled from school for a 
hearty, natural blackguard, who was 
only good at games. His present em- 
ployment suggested extensive reforma- 
tion, but that impression was soon re- 
moved over a bottle of brandy in Rack- 
ham’s tent, and the pair cracked another 
in Ralph’s on the Saturday night. 

‘* You ought to join us,’’ says Rack- 
ham. ‘‘ Talk of me being out of my 
element! I’m more in mine than ever 
you'll be in yours as a licensed miner. 
You've neither the turn northe patience, 
as I remember you; and what do you 
want with a few thousand, which is all 
you'll make with the luck of the devil ?”’ 

‘They will come in very useful when 
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I get back to Wellington Barracks. 
You breathe money in the Guards, 
Nigger.’’ 

‘‘But you won’t make enough to 
feel the difference. I know you won't. 
You're not the sort. Whereas, if you 
were to join us, I could promise you 
the best sport on earth, better than fox- 
hunting, and plenty of it.’’ 

‘‘What’s that, Nigger ?”’ 

“Digger hunting !’’ says Rackham, 
his white teeth gleaming, his bright 
eyes brighter than ever in his cups. 

“If you're caught digging without a 
license on you, whether you have it 
elsewhere or no,’’ went on Rackham, 
with a gleam and a glitter from his 
negroid teeth and eyes, ‘‘you may get 
run down and run in, and shut up in 
the Logs till all’s blue. The Logs is 
the camp lock-up. I’ve had a fine fel- 
low chained up to a tree all night 
for his cheek. But when they don’t go 
to ground in their claims, and break for 
the bush with you after them, boot and 
saddle, spurs and sabre, then you know 
what hunting is !’’ 

‘*Tt seems a bit unfair,’’ said Deven- 
ish blowing a reflective cloud from the 
Turk’s head. 

‘‘Unfair as you like,’’ says Rackham 
under his breath, ‘‘ but the best fun go- 
ing! I’d rather put up one well- 
nourished digger than all the foxes in 
Leicestershire; but there you are, and 
now you know, not that it applies to 
you; only, if you should happen to 
make any enemies (and they’re a pre- 
cious rough crowd to do with), you tip 
me the wink and I’ll do the rest. 

Just then a diversion was caused by 
a pistol shot in the distance, then an- 
other, and then so many more, both far 
and near, that it was as though battle 
and murder were taking place on no 
small scale. 

‘You'd better empty yours, too,’’ 
said Rackham, pointing to Ralph’s re- 
volver in answer to his look. ‘‘Some 
do it most nights, but every mother’s 
son does it on Saturday night, to load 
up again and start the week with fresh 
powder and shot. Now’s your time, 
old fellow, while the night’s young and 
your hand steady; then fill up my can, 
for to-morrow’s the Day of Rest !’’ 


(To be continued.) 


“What sort of use ts a lawyer, anyway ?" 


A DOGGED CHASE 


By FREDERICK WALWORTH 


With drawings by F, R. GRUGER 


ENRY WRIGHT is a client 
of mine and an exceedingly 
shrewd man. Perhaps if I say 
that he is a real estate broker 
in a comparatively small town 

and quite successful, it will not be 
necessary to elaborate further. There- 
fore when he met me on my arrival at 
the office one morning with the asser- 
tion, accompanied with appropriate ges- 
tures, that he had been robbed, I was not 
unduly excited. 

My thought was that anybody capable 
ofswindling Mr. Wright would be fairly 
entitled, on grounds of sheer merit 
alone, to anything he could get. I 
didn’t say that to Wright though. He 
wasn’t in the mood to appreciate it. 

In fact he was very wildly excited 
and more or less inarticulate, from which 
latter condition alone I might have in- 
ferred that something had really hap- 
pened. When a real estate man loses 
his power of language it is a safe bet he’s 
in trouble. For some time he could 
only iterate and reiterate with lurid vari- 
ations that he had been robbed, and that 


Sam Johnson had robbed him. John- 
son is or was a mortgage banker of the 
place, and having had some dealings 
with him I felt assured that if any one 
in town could swindle Mr. Wright it was 
probably Mr. Johnson. In what fol- 
lows Wright’s remarks have been care- 
fully expurgated, but are otherwise 
about as he made them. 

‘* How did he rob you ?”’ I finally de- 
manded. 

Wright silenced the leaping fox ter- 
rier, which had followed him in, before 
answering. 

‘‘ Hendricks,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘I 
guess I’ma pretty easy mark. I used 
to be fair to middling sharp, but I must 
be getting old. My brains must be worn 
out. It was this way. Four years ago 
I had a little bunch of money and I 
went to this hyena and bought two 
mortgages, or rather trust deeds, in 
which he was the trustee, see? Well, 
they both fell due last year and both of 
’em were paid, though I didn’t know it 
till this week. Sam told me both 
loans had been extended. Then he ex- 
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ecuted the releases and stuck the cash 
into his own pocket. It's a neat little 
game. All you have to do is find 
some lunatic to hold the bag.”’ 

“* And you took his word for the ex- 
tensions without any writing from the 
mortgagers ?’’ I asked. 

‘* Qh, don’t I know how many kinds 
of a fool I’ve been !’’ snapped Wright. 
‘* Don’t rub it in. He paid the interest 
regular enough till he got ready to clear 
out, and I neversuspected things weren’t 
all straight. Now he’s skipped, and I 
want to know where I get off at, see ?”’ 

‘*You’re sure he executed the re- 
leases ?”” 

‘* Sure as you’rea foot high. I went 
through the records yesterday after- 
noon.’ 

‘« Then that lets the property owners 
out, of course. All you can do is to 
get after Johnson. He's good, isn’t 
he?”’ 

‘* Good !”’ yelled Wright. ‘‘ Didn’t 
I tell you he’s skipped out between 
days? I don’t know where he is. There 
ain’t a thing of his in this town that 
ain’t covered thigh deep with mort- 
gages. Oh, yes, he’s good, very! What 
am I going to do?”’ 

‘*How much did you lose?’’ I asked. 

‘« Three thousand. Every red cent I 
cleaned up out of the Elmwood Addi- 
tion, every red.’’ 

‘* Well, Wright,’’ I said, ‘‘ if things 
are as you say, about all you can do is 
to say good-by to the three thousand 
and go out after some more. If wecan 
find Johnson we can send him to the 
penitentiary, but ifthere isn’t any equity 
in the real estate he holds here your 
three thousand is gone.” 

‘*No mortal way of getting at the 
property owners ?”’ 

**Certainly not. They paid their 
loans and got their releases.”’ 

Wright swore a large, square-cor- 
nered, real estate oath. 

‘* Well,’’ he said resignedly, ‘‘ that’s 
about how I figured it myself. ‘ With all 
thy getting get understanding.’ I am 
getting it, and if I live to be about nine 
hundred and fifty perhaps I’ll get a lit- 
tle horse sense, too. Three thousand 
won’t absolutely break me, but I hate 
like sin to lose it that way. If I’d laid 


it down ona full house and had four 
deuces shown against me I’d feel better 
about it. And say, if I ever meet up 
with Sam Johnson the Lord help him, 
/ won't.” 

I made a thorough investigation and 
found that matters stood exactly as 
Wright had said. He was not the only 
one caught. Apparently the banker 
had contemplated a change of climate 
for some time, and besides several others 
in the same condition with Wright, it 
turned out that every foot of property 
Johnson owned in the place was buried 
under a load of incumbrances. 

As far as Wright was concerned he 
seemed to be out just three thousand 
dollars. Johnson had not left a thing 
we could attach, and to try and find 
him looked like sending good money 
after bad, so I told Wright to forget all 
about it. This he apparently did and 
for several months I heard nothing about 
the matter except incidentally. 

Then one day in the fall Wright came 
in with a childlike, innocent, ‘‘ heathen 
Chinee ’’ expression which I knew de- 
noted a riotous good humor. He was 
accompanied by a half-grown Llewellyn 
setter which fell over his own feet get- 
ting up the steps and was ready to yap 
in pure good nature if one looked at 
him. 

I believe I have not mentioned the 
fact that Wright’s sole hobby is dogs. 
Personally I like a dog, I think I like 
two dogs, I might even get along with 
three, but at that point I should draw a 
heavy blue line. Wright, however, is 
rarely without as many as a dozen, and 
in the spring when the puppies arrive 
has been known to boast of double that. 
He makes no specialty of any single 
breed, his tastes being eclectic in that 
regard, and he is never seen unaccompa- 
nied by at least one healthy specimen. 

I have sometimes thought that my 
client’s mood at any given hour might 
safely be inferred from the particular 
brand of canine at his heels. It wasa 
care-free setter pup to-day and I knew 
Wright was happy. After a stern dis- 
play of authority he induced the animal 
to charge and stay charged, and then 
turned to me. 

‘« Say, Hendricks,’’ he began with a 
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chuckle, ‘‘ what sort of use is a lawyer, 
anyway ?” 

I said nothing, the answer being ency- 
clopzedic. Wright kept on chuckling. 

‘“‘How much are you going to stick 
me for that Johnson business ?’’ he asked 
next. 

‘*Well,” I replied, ‘‘I usually charge 
you enough to make you think my ser- 
vices are worth something.’’ 

‘And of course,’’ said Wright, ‘‘ if 
your opinion turns out N. G. you don’t 
charge anything ?”’ 

‘‘Never knew an instance,’’ I replied 
brazenly. 

‘‘ Well, you listen to me then,’”’ said 
Wright, ‘‘and when I’m through, if 
you've got gall enough to send in a bill 
I’ll pay it without a wiggle. First off, 
take a look at that.” 

He flung down a New York draft for 
$3,109.60. 

‘* What does that look like? Looks 
like three thousand dollars with interest 
at seven per cent for six months and 
odd days, don’t it ?” 

‘‘It might be that,’’ I admitted. 

“Vou just bet it might,’ chuckled 
Wright. ‘‘And you had the nerve to 
tell me I couldn’t get that out of Sam 
Johnson! Advised me to forget it and 
go and makesome more. Now, honest, 
you’re a valuable man to have around 
when a fellow needs advice, ain’t you?”’ 
He leaned back and laughed through a 
long six feet. 

‘Found him, did you?” I said. 

‘*Well, some,” replied Wright. 

‘Tell me about it.’’ 

“Well,” said Wright, ‘‘ after you 
handed down that decision of yours I 
went out to act on it, like I always do. 
And I suppose I really forgot that three 
thousand for as much as twenty minutes 
maybe. But it did cut me like a buzz- 
saw to have that little, black, curly- 
headed heathen eat into me that way. 
If it had been a bony-fidy, life-size white 
man I might have looked at it different, 
sort o’ like the fortunes of war maybe, 
but Sam Johnson stuck half way down. 
Well, it didn’t take me any great while 
to find out which way he was headed 
when he lit out, and a little figuring on 
the rate he was moving and the length 
of time his wind would last told me 
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about where he’d fetch up at. So last 
week when it came time for a vacation 
I went off on a fishing trip and brought 
up in Chicago. Fishing’s fine out there 
if you know where to look for it.’’ 

‘‘Don’t tell me,” I interposed, ‘‘that 
you went out to Chicago looking for 
Johnson with no more of a clue than 
that.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Wright, ‘‘ perhaps I 
nosed around a little first maybe. But 
that don’t cut any figure. What I’m 
proving to you is that your advice wasn't 
worth a hill 0’ dead beans. Where’d I 
been if I’d gone off and forgot that three 
thousand, eh ?’’ 

He rolled his eyes up and chuckled 
internally forsometime. It didn’t seem 
my play, so I preserved an ornamental 
silence. 

‘‘Chicago directory’s bang full o’ 
Johnsons,” he said presently. ‘‘ Some 
old patriarch Johnson must have started 
out there with a family like Jacob’s and 
it’s been growing ever since same as the 
children of Is- 
rael in the land 
of Egypt. Never 
saw anything 
like it. Beats 
rabbits. And 
after I’d wan- 
dered ’round a 
few days and vis- 
ited about nine 
hundred and fif- 
ty different 
members of the 
family, and 
bought up no 
end of junk of 
one kind and 
another getting 
acquainted, I 
came as near be- 
ing discouraged 
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as I usually get, which ain’t very. 

“ Likely you've noticed, though, that 
when your Uncle Henry gets to the last 
lone kink in his rope something most 
generally transpires to happen. Any- 
how, after the Johnson tribe petered out 
and I discovered the directory was 
printed a couple of months before my 
particular Sam fled from our midst, 
I’m a sinful man if I didn’t walk 
right plumb into him one day on the 
sidewalk. ‘That was dumb, blind, bull- 
headed luck, but you bet it didn’t flus- 
ter me into letting him get out from 
under. 

‘«* Hello, Sam!’ I says, and grab- 
bed his hand. ‘You littl—’ but 
never mind what I called him. He was 
sweating ice when I got through. I 
never let go his hand either. He was 
twisting ’round trying to break loose, 
and swearing by seven or eight differ- 
ent gods his name wasn’t Sam, but I 
hung on like he was an aged millionaire 
uncle of mine. He was shaved clean, 
but I knew him. 

“«*«Come on,’ I said, ‘I’ve got some- 
thing to say to you, you lit- 
tle, wall-eyed,—’ but never 
mindthat. Hedidn’t make 
any wild struggle to come 
and there was a crowd col- 
lecting so I scared him 
good. 

“«*Sam,’ I says in his 
ear, ‘you see that large 
blue gentleman with the 
club over there? Well you 
just ponder where you'll 
arrive at if I yell across to 
him once.’ That just nat- 
urally turned him from a 
respectable citizen outraged 
in his personal rights into 
a little, scared, ratty beg- 
gar, you bet. 

‘*I took his arm with a 
double twist and marched 
him to the hotel and every 
time we passed a policeman 
I’d jam my elbow in his 
ribs and he’d sort o’ shrivel 
up a little smaller and a 
little rattier. I swear, now 
I think about it, I don’t be- 
lieve there was any curl 


“Swearing by seven different 
gods his name wasn't Sam," 
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left in his hair time I got him locked in 
with just me alone. 

‘«« What you want o’ me, Mr. Wright?’ 
he kept squealing, and by George I felt 
sorry for him.”’ 

“Stick to facts, Wright ?’’ I injected. 

“‘Well,’’ said Wright, ‘‘maybe not 
exactly sorry for #27 either, but sort of 
sorry for his folks to think they had 
such a—well never mind what. 

“««Sam,’ I said, ‘I'll tell you what I 
want o’ you.’ I figured a minute while 
he looked out the window to see if there 
was a fire escape. There wasn't. ‘I 
want three thousand one hundred and 
nine dollars and sixty cents and I want 
it quick, see.’ Well you ought to’ve 
heard him. I bet in the next five 
minutes if he told me he was dead broke 
once he told me nine hundred and fifty 
times. 

‘**Sam,’ I says when he let up some? 
‘I’m _ sorry to hear it. I thought 
maybe you’d saved up something the 
last few years. It’s pretty tough,’ I 
says, ‘when a man gets to be as old as 
you and has worked hard all his life 
and still has to hustle for 
a job. Yes sir,’ I says, 
‘that seems to me tougher’n 
sole leather. But don’t you 
worry, Sam,’ I says sort o’ 
cheerful, ‘ we’ll fix all that. 
I’m going to put you in 
a place where you'll have 
a steady job right along, 
board and clothing thrown 
in,’ I says. ‘Won't be any 
frills on the food, and the 
clothes’!1 be plain but tough’ 
as iron. You'll have a 
room to yourself,’ I says, 
‘and somebody to take 
care of you all the time. I 
expect you'll be right com- 
fortable, maybe,’ I says. 

‘*He sat up some then. 

“*« What you goin’ to do, 
Mr. Wright’?’ he says, 
mighty blue round the gills. 

‘«“There’s only one thing 
to do, Sam, in a case like 
this,’ I says, sort o’ sor- 
rowful. ‘Course, knowing 
you the way I do I hate 
like taxes to do it,’ I 


“Tt was a mighty solemn time for Sam while he was coercing my conscience.” 


says, ‘but duty is duty and my con- 
science is my master,’ I says. ‘It 
seems too bad when a little matter of three 
thousand dollars or so comes between 
friends like us,’ I says, ‘but, as I re- 
marked, duty is duty, Sam, and when a 
man’s got a conscience like mine he has 
to follow same as a pup on a chain,’ I 


says. 
“‘Well it didn’t take any great while 
for my meaning to soak through to 
where Sam Johnson lives at. He sort 
o’ turned from sky blue to lemon ‘yel- 
low. I gota pup up at the house I’m 
going to name after him. He’s a mean 
little fice, but when another dog comes 
nosing ’round him he puts up the most 
horrible bluff you ever saw; shows 
every tooth and wrinkles up his nose 
and growls like a double barrelled earth- 
quake. Most generally the other dog 
decides he hasn’t lost anything around 
that neighborhood and goes off slow 
and majestic. But once in a while that 
pup bumps into a real dog that sizes 
him up and calls his bluff, and honest 


it’s painful the way he turns over on” 


his back and takes what’s coming to 
him. 

“That's about what Sam did when 
it came to a show down. It hurt him 
though to give up the goods. He put 
in some little time begging. me not to 


prosecute him. Said he knew he’d 
robbed me but swore when he took it 
he had to have the money and meant 
to pay it back. 

“**Now’s a good time, Sam,’ I says, 
when he came to that part. 

“*But Mr. Wright,’ he says, both 
hands palms up, ‘I ain’t got a cent. 
I’m bankrupt, so help me.’ 

“Well I guess I let him prove that to 
me for as much as a half hour maybe. 
I had an idea whileI was escorting him 
to the hotel that it’d be sort o’ fun to 
watch him squirm. But I don’t know. 
Somehow it grates on you to see a grown 
man blubber even when you know he’s 
trying to bluff through an ace high 
hand. So after a while I took out my 
watch and looked at it and turned the 
face ’round so he could see it. It was 
twenty minutes to three. 

‘«*Sam,’ I says, ‘I’m leaving the city 
to-night and I’ve got to take that money 
with me. We better be going to the 
bank.’ 

‘‘Then he began all over again, but 
I’d had most enough so I called him. 

‘**All right,’ I said and I spoke 
pretty melancholy and tried to look sor- 
rowful, ‘I hate like sin to do it Sam, 
after all the business we’ve had together 
in the past. It hurts me to see a man 
of your age up against such a bad propo- 
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sition. But unless I can take that 
money back to-night I’ll have to post- 
pone my departure a few days,’ I says, 
‘and take you along with me. I don’t 
see any other way out though it hurts 
me to do it. There'll certainly be a 
warm celebration back there when you 
arrive. There’s quitea buncho’ people’ ll 
be glad tosee you. I’ve heard several 
say if they could only get within reach 
of you once more they’d die happy.’ 

‘*Well I got about so far and then 
Sam turned over on his back and put 
all four feet up. 

“«*Come on,’ he says, ‘Maybe I can 
raise it.’ 

‘*Well then the devil got hold of me 
and I played him some more. 

‘**Sam,’ I said, looking mournful as 
a bull terrier, ‘I don’t know as I ought 
to do it. Come to think about it, seems 
to me it’s my duty to take you back 
with me maybe. There's all those peo- 
ple back there waiting to see you and 
all of ’em friends 0’ mine, and it don’t 
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seem hardly right to disappoint ’em. I 
guess I’ll have to refuse that three 
thousand,’ I says, ‘and let you go back 
with me.’ 

Wright leaned back in his chair and 
laughed till the furniture trembled. 

‘“Hendricks,’’ he said at last, ‘‘ if I 
should tell you about Sam Johnson 
down on his knee joints begging me 
with tears to take that money, you’d 
think I wasn’t stating facts. It was a 
mighty solemn time for Sam while he 
was coercing my conscience and right 
in the middle of it I thought about you 
and your valuable advice and I tell you 
I blame near choked to death. But it 
was getting along towards three so I 
didn’t keep him there long and we went 
to the bank at a gentle lope. 

‘‘He said maybe he could raise it. 
Raise it! Well some! When he 
went to the cashier to have him sign 
that draft he had a smile for Sam that 
worked both his ears, and from the way 
he talked to that old pole-cat I'll bet 
Sam carried a balance there that 
would buy my vote. And the cash- 
ier didn’t call him Johnson either. 
After we got outside and I had the 
draft all tucked away safe I gave 
Sam some real advice, all for 
nothing too. 

““‘Sam,’ I said, 
town at five-thirty and to-morrow 


‘I leave this 


We night I’ll be back where you ought 


“He had a balance there that would buy my vote,” 


to be. If anybody should ask me 
if I saw you my conscience won’t 
permit me to deceive ’em, and I 
tell you straight there’s a lot o’ 
lawyers back there’!l race each 
other ’cross country to be the 
first to shake hands with you. You 
better move on and keep moving. 
I'll give you that much start. If 
I was mean I’d wire some friends 
of mine and cut down your lead 
that much, but I’m not. Now you 
better travel, see, you littlek—’, but 
never mind what I called him. He 
got under way so quick most of it 
was wasted anyhow.’’ 

Wright paused and blew smoke 
rings at the ceiling. 

‘‘T got in at seven last night,’’ 
he said presently, ‘‘and before 
midnight at least three lawyers 
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pulled out of here at somebody else’s 
expense. But I don’t think they’ll 
find Samuel. Next time anybody 
meets him he’ll probably be taking 
fifty cent dollars away from the poor 
heathen down in Mexico or some- 
where. But he won’t stay long in any 
one place. When I let go of him he 
was a mighty scared little animal and 
my opinion is that when he stops mov- 
ing it’ll be time for the floral wreaths.”’ 

‘‘Wright,’’ I said, not without admi- 
ration, ‘‘you certainly are to be con- 
gratulated. I guess your brains are all 
right and your luck is like cash in the 
bank.”’ 

‘“There’s just one thing I regret,’’ 
said Wright. ‘‘I ought to have made 
him pay my expenses out there and 
back, but I clean forgot it till I was on 
the train. He’d have begged to pay 
‘em if I’d only thought of it !’’ 

He threw away his cigar and I 
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passed him another and a better one. 

‘‘You might have included attorney’s 
fees too,’’ I said calmly. 

“‘You’re not going to charge me for 
that advice of yours after what I’ve 
told you ?’’ demanded Wright. 

“Well Wright,’’ I said, ‘‘if my ad- 
vice hadn’t been sound you’d probably 
be fooling around here yet trying to 
collect from the property owners. But 
I won’t be hard on you. Leave me the 
odd dollars and centsand you keep the 
three thousandand we'll call it square.”’ 

Wright rose slowly and chirrupped 
to the Llewellyn. 

“Come on Aaron,’ he said. ‘‘ We 
can’t afford to stay here. First thing 
we know this man’ll be charging us for 
the varnish we rub off his chairs. Send 
in your bill though, Hendricks,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I’d rather owe it to you than 
cheat you out of it.’’ And he followed 
the rioting Aaron out. 


WAKE 


By MARY BROWNSON CHURCH 


Wake, Robin, wake ! 
All joyous Nature throbs and thrills 
With life, from woods to sunlit hills. 
Wake, Robin, wake |! 


Wake, Robin, wake ! 
She calls to all her children dear: 
“‘ Awake! the sun and Spring are here !"” 
Wake, Robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake! 
In answer to her gracious mood 
Come all the small folk of the wood. 
Wake, Robin, wakel 


ROBIN 


Wake, Robin, wake ! 
These are thy friends who long to hear 
Thy matin and thy vesper clear. 

Wake, robin, wake ! 


Wake, Robin, wake ! 

And I am here, their delegate, 

To summon thee. Why art thou late? 
Wake, Robin, wake! 


Wake, Robin, wake! 
Who calls ‘‘ What cheer, dear, dear, what 
cheer ?”’ 
I must have overslept, for here 
Is Robin, wide awake. 


ROUND the little station of 

Gad’s Hill the shadows of 

the pines were lengthening, 

and the last day of January, 

1874, was drawing to a 

close. In the box-like shanty that 

served as ticket office, baggage-room, 

waiting-room and storehouse the single 

official of the Iron Mountain Railroad 

was polishing his switch lights and 

cursing the raw Missouri winter. The 

Little Rock Express was not due for 

half an hour, but the agent, taking up 

the two clean-burnished switch lamps, 

went out to the platform to stare away 

into the northeast where the train was 
coming from St. Louis. 

He drew his old army overcoat close 
about him, buttoned it where it could 
still be buttoned, and pulling his cap 
down to his ears darted out to place the 
north switch light. 

As the station agent stooped to arrange 
the light a tall man stepped from the 
shelter of a pine hard by and, gripping 
the other’s shoulder, remarked :— 

“Tt ain’t time to fix that lantern yet, 
my friend.’”’ The old watchman turned 
quickly. He saw a square of white 
cloth, with absurd round holes in place 
of eyes and mouth, where he had ex- 
pected to see a face. A scrap of dark 
moustache twitched humorously in the 
lower aperture, and through theeye-holes 
two blue eyes laughed at his sudden 
terror. 

‘‘Come, let’s go up to the platform 
and get warm,’’ said the voice behind 
the mask. ‘‘ You might as well bring 
thit light along,’’ the voice added. The 
old man walked back obediently beside 
the tall man. 

‘«Step up and join the band,’’ laughed 
the captor, pointing to a group beside 
the station platform, guarded by four 
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By JOHN M. OSKISON 


“ But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morning, by four o'clock, earlyat __* 
Gadshill! There are pilgrims going to Canterbury with rich offerings, 
. and traders riding to London with fat purses.’’— KING HENRY IV., I, 2. 
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other tall men similarly masked. ‘The 
watchman saw the whole population of 
Gad’s Hill there, a dozen men and boys, 
including young Rock, the St. Louis doc- 
tor’s son, who had stopped here to meet 
his father and go on with the express to 
Little Rock at 4.45. 

‘‘Let’s kindle a fire, boys,’’ said the 
man who had brought the agent up to 
the group. ‘‘ This is cold business for 
the gents here.’? He chuckled under 
his mask as he went out to gather an 
armful of pine sticks. These, with two 
or three planks ripped from the old 
platform, furnished fuel for a cheerful 
blaze, which crackled invitingly in the 
cold wind. 

The tall man stepped back from his 
employment. ‘‘Gather around the 
hearth, friends,’’ he called out cheerily. 

Half amused, half terrified, the com- 
pany hugged the blaze, aware that the 
eyes behind those five masks were too 
watchful to make flight a safe or even 
possible course. 

‘They got $800 from him,’’ said one 
of the huddled group, half whispering 
to his neighbor, and pointing toward 
Gad’s Hill’s leading citizen. The man in- 
dicated was a prosperous farmer, a grave 
man, now dejectedly hugging the blaze. 

“They took his rifle, too,’’ volun- 
teered the man addressed. 

‘““They smashed my old musket,’’ 
said a third, his eye lighting somewhat 
as he joined in the mumbled comment. 

Said Tom Kerrigan, thesaw-mill man, 
a note of humorous complaint in his 
voice: ‘‘They opened my closet with- 
out leave, took my ammunition all 
away, and throwed my gun in the well 
—what do you think of that !’’ He had 
raised his voice as he spoke. 

‘It’s at the end of the well rope,”’ 
interrupted one of the masked men, turn- 


* The material for the stories of Western train robbers, of which this is the first, was collected 
for LESLIE’s MONTHLY by Mr. Oskison, who traveled extensively through the wilder West, 
interviewing the survivors and witnesses of the actual events he describes.—THE EDITORS. 
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ing to Kerrigan. ‘‘ You can pull it out 
easy.”’ 

‘““Thank you, sir,’’ said the Irishman, 
his eyes searching the masked face of 
the tall man. ‘‘’T'was good of you, 
Mr.—?” 

“‘Colburn,’’ the other volunteered 
with a laugh. 

‘*T’m much obliged to you for your 
thoughtfulness, Mr. Colburn!’’ The 
group chuckled nervously. 

Very deliberately one of the five 
masked men walked to the north switch, 
unlocked it with the old agent’s key, 
and threw it over savagely, leaving the 
bar bent and wedged. Down to the 
south switch he walked, opened it, then 
came up to ransack the station fora 
red flag. This he planted in the middle 
of the main track by the north switch, 
then retreated into thetrees that crowded 
close to the railroad. Another of the 
tall men went down to guard the south 
switch. 

The train was late. The pine shadows 
lengthened out to losethemselves in the 
dusk of the enclosing forest. Again and 
again the fire was replenished by the 
three watchful guards, and in the pine 
shadows the two outposts paced fever- 
ishly to keep out the numbing chill. 
But at 5:10, almost half an hour late, 
the whistle of the approaching engine 
was heard. The engineer saw the red 
flag, fluttering dimly in the failing light, 
whistled ‘‘ down brakes,’’ and, as his 
reversing lever went back, the train 
glided out on the side track. 

The tall man at the south switch ran 
back to the engine, climbed aboard, 
jammed a large pistol into the engineer’s 
face, and ordered him, with the fireman, 
down from the cab. He marched them 
to the group about the fire, now held 
passive by the drawn pistol of a single 
bandit. 

As the conductor stepped from the 
forward end of the sleeper to the plat- 
form, the man who had set himself to 
guard the north switch seized him 
roughly by the collar, and presenting a 
formidable pistol, commanded roughly: 

‘*Stand still, or I’ll blow the top of 
your d——d head off!’’ There was no 
trace of levity in the tall man’s tone as 
he spoke, and the conductor stood quite 
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still until he was moved on to the 
group around the bonfire. 

Meanwhile the two unoccupied tall 
men were shouting warnings to all curi- 
ous persons who put their heads out of 
the car windows: one promised that if 
a shot was fired from the train the con- 
ductor would at once be killed by the 
robbers ; another explained that those 
passengers who refused to take in their 
heads would lose them. This latter 
message was backed by adouble-barreled 
shot-gun and a determined voice. 

The two who had guarded theswitches 
now climbed into the combined bag- 
gage, mail, and express car and dragged 
out the baggage man and a frightened 
brakeman. These they added to the 
increasing group at the platform edge. 
Returning, they demanded of the mail 
agent all the registered letters and pack- 
ages, and, when these had been rifled, 
they brought the mail agent to join the 
men under guard. The express mes- 
senger, waiting the pleasure of these 
methodical men, was next to receive a 
visit. As the leader of the two opened 
the door to the express compartment he 
faced the messenger’s revolver. In a 
flash the man in the rear had the ex- 
press official covered, and, with an oath 
commanded him to lay his ‘‘gun”’ 
down gently. 

The keys were given over, the safe 
opened, and the money packages taken 
out. A parcel marked ‘‘ watch ’’ was 
opened, but when the robbers found it 
to be a cheap silver timepiece it was 
dropped. Putting the treasure into 
bags, they turned to the baggage com- 
partment. Some small boxes were 
broken into and their contents scat- 
tered about the floor. Before they left 
the car one of the two asked for the ex- 
press messenger’s book. On the first 
blank line, where the receipt of goods 
is acknowledged, he wrote: ‘‘ Robbed 
at Gad’s Hill.’’ 

“There,” heexplained, ‘‘isourreceipt 
for what you have so kindly delivered. 
I think I have had the honor of writing 
in this before,’’ he added, turning the 
pages of the book, before giving it back. 
He bowed, showed the way out of the 
car, and escorted the messenger to the 
throng around the blaze. 
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Back to the coaches, where the pas- 
sengers cowered in their seats, the two 
methodical robbers went, and none of 
the thirty was overlooked. Of each 
they asked name, business, and address, 
verifying each answer as far as possible 
by inspecting letters and papers. To 
chief engineer Morley, who protested 
against their thoroughness, they ex- 
plained that they were looking for that 

—— —— detective that’ s been sent 
down to hunt us out.’’ <A clergyman, 
who was exempted from robbery, offered 
to pray for the regeneration of the two 
outlaws. 
it was courteously requested that the 
petition be postponed. 

The passengers plucked, the two rob- 
bers came back to the little group of 
train men at the fire and cleaned out 
their pockets. The conductor was ac- 
companied into the car where his bag 
was opened and his pistol taken. Then 
calling for telegraph blanks, one of the 
tall men wrote a dispatch toa St. Louis 
newspaper that, he insisted, had mis- 
represented his men in accounts of pre- 
vious robberies. He requested the con- 
ductor to telegraph his message as the 
true story of this affair. Headline and 
narrative, his version ran :— 


“THE MOST DARING ON 
RECORD ! 


‘©The south bound train on the Iron 
Mountain Railroad was robbed here this 
evening by five heavily armed men, and 
robbed of —— dollars. The robbers 
arrived at the station a few minutes be- 
fore the arrival of the train, and arrested 
the station agent and put him under 
guard, then threw the train on the 
switch. The robbers were all large 
men, none of them under six feet tall. 
They were all masked, and started in a 
southerly direction after they had robbed 
the train. They were all mounted on 
fine blooded horses. ‘There is a hell of 
an excitement in this part of the 
country. 

‘“Tra A. Merrill.’’ 


In one particular the bandit’s story of 
the Gad’s Hill robbery was incomplete. 
The blank should have been filled with 
$11,000. 


The offer was accepted, but- 
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So this other Gad’s Hill affair became 
history, and five of the most reckless 
train robbers of the Southwest added 
one more to their list of crimes. They 
were experienced hands that did the 
work—it was not difficult to guess the 
names of the perpetrators. Cole Younger 
was the leader, and with him were his 
brother Bob, Clell Miller, Arthur Mc- 
Coy and Jim Reed, picked members of 
the free-booting gang that survived 
Quantrell’s guerillas in the Civil War. 

When the looted express reached 
Piedmont, the next telegraph station, a 
full account of the robbery was wired 
to St. Louis, Little Rock, and the near- 
by towns. The posses that had dis- 
banded from the chase of the Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, stage robbers scarce- 
ly a month before were collected again 
from Ironton and Piedmont, and sent 
off to take up the trail at Gad’s Hill. 

Sixty miles to the southwest the pur- 
suers found the breakfast camp of the 
five; they had, indeed, been well 
mounted. On the second day the posse 
found the outlaws’ night camp, but 
soon after the trail vanished ina swamp, 
through which only the initiated could 
ride. 

But the hunt was not abandoned, for 
the prizes were too rich to be given up 
without effort. Down through South- 
west Missouri and Western Arkansas the 
five bandits were followed step by step. 
They rode fast and far, with an intimate 
knowledge of the country to aid them. 
At the end of February they were far 
south in Texas, where a confederate 
welcomed them. Here for a month they 
remained inactive, effacing themselves 
from notice as effectually as men of en- 
ergy can. 

Then the spirit of adventure called. 
The enforced lethargy was shaken off 
and it was planned among them to rob 
the stage running between Austin and 
San Antonio. On April 7, as the dusk 
was closing down, twenty miles out of 
Austin, the five stepped from the bushes 
at one side to form a barricading line 
across the road. The stage came up, 
its four horses at aswinging trot. There 
was the grip on the leaders’ reins, the 
command of ‘‘ Hands up!” which the 
driver so well understood, and, with the 
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‘characteristic courtesy of that band, the 
eleven passengers were requested to line 
up at the back of the stage. It was 
hands up here, too, with no time for 
parley. A bishop, a bank cashier, three 
ladies in a panic at sight of the big pis- 
tols, a fussy, sputtering little man, a 
good-natured, philosophical drummer, 
and four who moved like automatons— 
they were ranged in a row, their hands 
aloft, like an odd chorus in a comic 
opera. 

One bandit guarded the driver, one 
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until it was discovered that the men had 
separated into two pairs and the fifth 
had taken up a fresh companion. A 
reward of $500 each for the criminals 
was offered, and the Texas official re- 
turned to forget the matter in his imme- 
diate work. 

It was to ‘‘ Youngers’ Bend,”’ in the 
Indian Territory, at the southern edge 
of the Cherokee Nation, that the ban- 
dits turned, a long five-hundred-mile 
run that should land them in the shelter 
of the Canadian River canebrakes at the 


Twenty miles out of Austin. 


stood at either end of the line, and two 
went down the row transferring every- 
thing of value from pockets to a wide- 
mouthed bag. The express box and 
the mail bag yielded their quota, and 
the five found themselves $3,000 richer. 

The robbery completed, the two lead 
horses were cut out of the stage team, 
and the bandits rode away into the 
night. Thestage reached San Antonio 
in the early morning, hours late. A 
sheriff's posse was sent out to take up 
the trail, eighteen hours old when it 
was found. This time the trail led 
north—the sheriff's posse followed it 


ranch of old Tom Starr. Starr was a 
Cherokee Indian, a man of giant stat- 
ure, cool, cautious, with a large appetite 
for crime. He had established his rep- 
utation as a terror among his people, 
and his house had become a refuge for 
the Missouri outlaws. His ranch was 
in a great bend of the Canadian River, 
between Briartown and Eufala, shut in 
on the north by rugged, flinty moun- 
tains, impenetrable except to horsemen, 
and surrounded for five miles by rank 
canebrakes that closed round like big 
billows of prairie grass. Here the old 
man lived, defying law and rejoicing in 
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the occasional visits of the Youngers 
and their friends. So deeply was this 
border chief impressed by the daring of 
these visitors that he gave to his retreat 
the name of ‘‘ Youngers’ Bend.’’ 

On the ride north the Younger boys 
were together, Miller rode with McCoy, 
and Jim Reed took up a companion 
named Morris, who said that he was a 
fugitive from Texas officers. He won 
Reed’s confidence and proved to be a 
diverting companion. 

Some days after the band separated 
Reed and Morris rode up toa farmhouse 
for dinner, and, at Morris’ suggestion, 
their guns were left on their saddles. 
During the meal Morris made an excuse 
to leave the table. He went to his 
horse, took his Winchester and returned 
in time to meet Reed’s defiant curse 
with a shot. At the first fire Reed 
grabbed the edges of the table and raised 
it in front of himself as a shield, scat- 
tering the dishes in a smashing wreck. 
Morris shot again, splintering the table 
top, and the bullet took effect in Reed’s 
body. Releasing the table, the wound- 
ed man fell back, searching his pockets 
for a pistol to kill his assassin. Morris 
shouted to the farmer as he saw Reed 
fumble at his pocket :— 

‘« Kill him, he’s a murderer! He’s 
a murderer—there is a reward for him, 
dead or alive. I’m an officer!’’ And 
the farmer, coming forward, disarmed 
the dying man, helping to finish Morris’ 
ghastly work. 

The tale of Reed’s death reached the 
four who had come safely to Youngers’ 
Bend. Morris had learned of the ren- 
dezvous on the Canadian River. A 
posse would be gathered and sent up 
there—they might be upon them at the 
moment, for it was rumor that brought 
the story to them, and determined off- 
cers could outride rumor. Old Tom 
Starr was called to a council. 

Youngers’ Bend was impregnable, 
said Starr. It’s evil reputation pro- 
tected it from invasion. In the years 
that had passed since he cut away the 
canebrake to plant his cornfield no man 
had penetrated to that log stronghold 
without his knowledge and consent. A 
few men had come in who never went 
out—these had not been able to explain 
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their presence to the satisfaction of 
Starr. 

Even as the old man spoke a Texas 
sheriff with a posse of ten men who had 
followed him the two hundred miles 
across the Indian country were riding 
on the trail through the canebrakes. 
Five miles from the log house they had 
waited, until the stars came out and the 
warm, early June air had given way to 
the cooler breezes of the timber. Then 
they took up the march, going forward, 
single file, silent as dead men. - Overa 
trail that was nowhere broad, and often 
scarcely defined, they picked their way 
slowly. At the corner of Starr’s field, 
a quarter of a mile from the cabin, the 
sheriff gave his final word of instruc- 
tion. ‘The house was to besurrounded, 
swiftly, silently. With a cordon drawn 
close about them, with a brilliant 
moonlit sky to show them if they ran, 
the Texas officer was confident of their 
capture. A hundred yards farther the 
horses were left, tied to the rail fence. 
The ten crept forward, spreading into 
two lines to surround the house. 

The moonlight showed the big log 
cabin, set squat among a group of log 
outbuildings, the long, black shadow 
of a cottonwood cutting a sharp track 
across the bright clap-boarded roof. A 
faint flicker of light showed from a 
window at one end, a note of angry red 
in the quiet yellow radiance of the 
moon. As the men came closer, dodg- 
ing from tree-trunks to wood piles and 
chance-placed farming tools, the light 
in the house disappeared. 

The council inside ended abruptly. 
The sensitive ear of the old Indian had 
caught the gentle rustlings as the pur- 
suers shifted closer in. Starr had com- 
manded the extinguishment of the lamp 
with a gesture, and as the thin, sharp- 
cut features of a tall man were revealed 
for an instant sweeping down toward 
the light, the Texas sheriff came up to 
rap imperiously at the thick front door. 

“Starr !’’ the sheriff called, ‘‘oh, 
Starr! come and open this door.’’ At 
this command a lithe, tall figure rushed 
through the darkness of the room as if 
to break out upon the unfortunate 
officer. But the old Indian caught the 
man roughly by the shoulder, whisper- 


On the ride north the Younger boys were together, 
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ing a word of command in his ear. The 
word was whispered from one ‘to the 
other, until the message was understood. 

Grouped at the back door, across 
which the shadow of the tall cotton- 
wood cut, the four outlaws waited with 
the old Indian, wondering at his actions. 

‘‘Now, follow me,’’ Starr whispered, 


pulling back the door, ‘‘to the little’ 


smoke house.’’ He sped across the 
twenty feet of shadowed space to a low 
squat outbuilding, the sagging door of 
which gave way at a touch. ‘‘Catch 
hold of me, so !’’ he commanded, lifting 
an outlaw’s hand to his shoulder and 
instructing the others to follow in the 
same way. ‘Then he raised the cover to 
what was ostensibly a milk cellar, and 
plunged into the tomb-like  dark- 
ness. Two steps farther, and another 
door came open. ‘‘ Stoop low,’ com- 
manded the leader, plunging forward 
through a damp passage. On and on 
they followed, backs bent, and aching 
with the strain of the cramped posture. 

Then they could stand up. Starr had 
brought them up with a warning of 
silence. They stood listening for ten 
minutes before the Indian, leaving them, 
swung open a door and let in a broad 
streak of moonlight. 

““Now, you are all right!’’ Starr 
spoke out unrestrained, then laughed. 
In all the years that he had kept open 
house to these Missouri freebooters he had 
not revealed his cave in the hillside and 
the secret of the passage way. Now he 
had discovered it to them, with the 
theatrical effect that he loved. Light- 
ing a candle, the old man showed them 
the furnishings of the place—straw and 
blankets, food, and a great pile of wood 
for cooking. Opening into the main 
room was a narrower room, where Starr 
promised the outlaws’ horses should be 
brought and stabled. 

Back again at his cabin, the old In- 
dian protested, with a gleam in his eye, 
that he had never heard of the Younger 
Boys, and that he could not guess 
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why ten men should come to surround 
his poor house. But the ten men stayed, 
for they had seen the face of one man 
they wanted, and had heard something 
of that quick rush of escape. ‘They 
stayed to guard the trail out through 
the canebrakes and to shadow old Tom 
Starr. One night the keeper of Young- 
ers’ Bend drew the guard from the trail 
and hustled the men in the cave away. 
They rode back to Missouri and to their 
old life there. 

One by one the Younger gang was 
captured or killed—Tom Mc Daniels was 
shot at Pine Hill, Kentucky in 1875; a 
year later Bruce Younger and Hobbs 
Kerry were taken at Granby, a little 
zinc town in southwestern Missouri; 
Charley Pitts was caught in Kansas 
early in 1876. Then, in the autumn of 
1876, came the famous raid into Minne- 
sota, the attempt to rob the North- 
field bank, the killing of Bill Chadwell, 
Clell Miller and Pitts, the pursuit and 
capture of the three Younger brothers, 
Coleman, Bob and Jim. The time for 
laughing at the law passed—rewards 
mounted to extravagant figures and 
public sympathy gave way to a better- 
feeling for law and order. 

Over Youngers’ Bend for some years 
fell a new and strange quiet. Tom 
Starr missed his former guests, and he 
was growing too old to form other con- 
nections that pleased him. The cave 
in the flinty mountain, just beyond the 
cabin, that had always been well 
stocked and defended, became littered 
with leaves and choked with chance 
blown rubbish, echoing only to the 
growl of astray coyote or the flutter of 
a bats’ wings. The law had claimed its 
due ; justice was a force mightier than 
wrong, and its workings were inexor- 
able. Foratimea strong man could 


make his own law and break it as he 
listed, but the day of reckoning would 
arrive—that was as certain as death, Old 
Tom Starr fell into a half-blind dotage, 
and Youngers’ Bend had a new history. 


By JOHN J. WARD 


term ‘‘ parasite,’’ as I intend it 

here, includes only those minute 
animals that infest other animals, 
either internally or externally. Most of 
themare nourished at theexpense of their 
hosts, but some, such as the parasites of 
the pike and the pigeon, appear to con- 
fer a benefit upon them. In the first 
place we must recognize one important 
fact. All living animals, great or small, 
are pestered more or less by other ani- 
mals specially adapted to prey upon 
them. Man himself has more than fifty 
distinct species of known parasites. 
The dog and the ox support about two 
dozen species each, while the frog pro- 
ceeds upon his watery way accompa- 
nied by at least twenty kinds of these 
uninvited visitors. Even the slug, 
whose viscid secretions might be re- 
garded as an effective barrier to all such 
trespassers, has its own special parasite. 


Some parasites are not by any means 
confined to one animal alone. There 
are catholic kinds which thrive in or 
upon men, dogs, pigs, cats, rats and 
oxen. Canaries and other cage birds 
produce a parasite or mite which often 
makes excursions to the persons who 
take charge of the birds. The sheep- 
tick also occasionally attacks the shep- 
herd. Other parasites of this tribe attack 
not only mammals but also birds, tor- 
toises, snakes and lizards. Even the bul- 
let proof hide of the rhinoceros and the 
leathery skin of the hippopotamus are 
subject to the torturing inflictions of a 
tick. Horny skins or integuments are 
of no avail against the attacks of para- 
sites, whom Nature has armed with 
complete sets of surgical instruments 
for the express purpose of penetrating 
such defenses. Even whales are wor- 
ried by lice, in addition to the suckers 


The fore parts of a sheep lick, highly magnified. 
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barnacles, and other external troubles 
with which their skin is sometimes so 
covered that it can only be seen in 
patches. ‘The hide-bound elephant has 
a special parasite with powerful mouth 
organs which are expressly adapted to 
penetrate its hide. 

Neither do parasites cease to exist 
when we reach the lower orders of life. 
The familiar parasite of the humble bee 
is not the only example of this kind 
amongst the tinier animals. I have 
often caught specimens of some of our 
most familiar butterflies and moths, 
which were burdened with an embarrass- 
ing number of such visitors. The Red 
Admiral, Small Tortoiseshell, Grayling, 
Marbled White, and other butterflies 
may frequently be found with tiny, 
bright scarlet parasites on their bodies 
and wings, while many moths are just 
as unfortunate. 

The destructive winter moth, for in- 
stance, is subjected to the attacks of no 
fewer than sixty-three known species 
of hymenopterous parasites many of 
which prey upon it in the caterpillar 
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stage. 


One of the dwellers on a pig. 


The parasite of the tortoise. 


Butterflies also are very liable 
to the parasitic assaults of the 
hymenoptera, which are not 
always content with attacking 
insects in their caterpillar or 
larval stage, but often stoop to 
the meanness of depositing 
their eggs in the eggs of their 
victims. The contents of the 
eggs thus tampered with pro- 
vide sustenance for the larvze 
of parasites to the great disad- 
vantage of the embryo cater- 
pillars they were intended to 
produce. 

The small size of an animal 
gives no sort of immunity from 
parasitism. There are, for in- 
stance, many minute creatures 
that obtain their sustenance by 
living inside the tiny green-flies 
or aphides, which so often infest 
our choicest plants. Thus para- 
sites attack parasites, and the 
phenomenon called ‘‘ hyper-pa- 
rasitism’’ is brought about. 
Such secondary forms of para- 
sitism are, indeed, quite famil- 
iar, and there is little doubt 
that tertiary parasitism occurs, 
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while some 
scientists 
even con- 
tend that 
quarter- 
nary forms 
are well 
within the 
range of 
probabil- 
ity, a fact 


The parasite of the pigeon does the 
bird good service by thinning 
tts feathers, 


which was indeed foreseen 
by the poet who penned the 
famous lines :— 
The little fleas that do so tease 
Have smaller fleas that bite ’em, 
And these again have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum. 

The most interesting and, indeed, 
amazing aspect of parasitism is present- 
ed by the case of those parasites which 
require several hosts to complete their 
own period of existence. There is, for 
instance, a certain louse which infests 
the dog, and which swallows the eggs 
of another of the dog parasites. In the 
body of the dog-louse the lesser para- 
site’s egg develops, but only to a certain 
stage, when it assumes a resting form 
and awaits events. Its opportunity 
comes when the dog in the course of 
cleaning his coat consumes the louse. 
Then the parasite completes its meta- 
morphosis inside the dog, becomes ma- 
ture, and lays other eggs for other louse 
parasites. The cat in a similar manner 
obtains one of its parasites from the 
liver of the mouse; while it is well 
known that underdone meat, especially 


A crow parasite. 
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pork, conveys the resting larve of 
tapeworms to man. 

There is also a species of flat-bodied 
worms which produce that troublesome 
disease amongst sheep known as the 
‘‘rot.’? These parasites are commonly 
known as ‘“‘ liver-flukes,’’ and supply 
another marked instance of parasitism 
within parasitism. 

The first need of the eggs of the fluke 
is to reach water, in which they develop 
into actively swimming 
embryos. At this stage 
they wait upon a par- 
ticular fresh water snail, 
whose body they enter. 
There they remain qui- 
escent, but at the same 
time ‘undergo certain 
changes essential to their 
perfect development. 
After completing this 
period they leave the 
snail and take to the 
water again; and if it 
should happen that no 
sheep in the act of drink- 
ing offers them hospital- 
ity, they patiently en- 
cyst themselves on stems 


The formidable enemy of the ostrich. 
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The head of a flea. 


of grass or weeds growing out of the water 
in the hope, apparently, that they will 
ultimately be eaten by a sheep. If this 
good fortune comes to them, they finally 
complete their history in the bile ducts 
and liver tubes of the unfortunateanimal. 

Of course this complicated change 
of hosts makes the probabilities of the 
mature development of this class of or- 
ganisms exceedingly small, and this is 
a most providential arrangement, for if 
the development of these pests were less 
complicated, animal life might be in seri- 
ous danger of extermination. 

Besides the liver-fluke, the sheep has 
a number of parasitic troubles, conspic- 
uous among them the irritating ‘‘tick,”’ 
which the poor beasts try so diligently 
toremove by rubbing themselves against 
gateposts or trees. The sheep-ticks, 
a magnified representation of which is 
shown on page 189, belongs to a family 
of extremely troublesome parasites 
which may be said to be cosmopolitan in 
its distribution, and which reaches in 
tropical countries much greater dimen- 
sions than with us. Ticks puncture the 
skin of the animals on which they feed 
by means of a projecting beak, which 
is armed with recurved teeth and works 
in a kind of sheath, to prevent the 
escape of all blood except that which 
the parasite itself is absorbing. The 
female tick thus pumps herself so full 
of her victim’s blood that she assumes 
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the most extraordinary dimensions. 

A portion of the life of the sheep-tick, 
however, is not spent on the sheep, for 
these parasites are often found on the 
ground, and probably they are to some 
extent vegetable feeders. Pairing and 
the hatching of eggs takes place often 
on the ground beneath stones, and in 
similar places. But, when the craving 
for blood returns, they climb the stalks 
of grasses and other plants, and while 
holding on with their fore-limbs, ex- 
tend their other legs and the hooked 
claws, which are shown in the illustra- 
tion, and then await the passing of 
some woolly sheep. If the hungry 
creature happens to attach itself to the 
clothing of a human being it will even 
make the best of a bad job and at the 
same time teach its host a lesson in 
natural history. 

The pig also has special parasites of 
its own, and is often fed upon by the 
ferocious-looking creature shown on 
page 190. Members of this last family 
of parasites also patronize the field- 
mouse, rat, ox, dog, ass, horse, rabbit, 
squirrel, camel and monkey. The para- 
sites of these animals resemble each 
other very closely, although they are 
of somewhat different species. This last 
insect is very like the parasites which 
inhabit in such quantities our common 
domestic fowl. One of the common 


characteristics of the various genera is 


A flea which makes acomfortable living off a duck’s back, 
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the strong development of their legs, 
which, as the illustration shows, are all 
well adapted for climbing and holding 
firmly to their victim. 

Birds, both great and small, suffer as 
severely as mammals in the matter of 
parasites. The parasite of the ostrich 
shown on page Ig! is a formidable- 
looking example, but, taking into con- 
sideration the size of its host, perhaps 
that is only in the natural order of 
things. The parasite of the crow, on 
page Ig, is of a much more reasonable 
size. The most interesting of the 
pigeon’s parasites is the one on that 
same page, which is known as the 
slender pigeon-louse, and is supposed 
to do good service to the bird by thin- 
ning its body plumage as the weather 
grows hot. 

Similar slender bodied and possibly 
useful parasites, although of different 
species, are found on many birds, in- 
cluding the domestic fowl, water-hen 
and house-martin. The tawny owl pos- 
sesses by way of contrast a parasite that 
is not slender-bodied, but presents a 
globular outline. 

Fish also have parasites, and one of 
these, taken from the fresh-water pike, 
is shown on page 194; this species is 
also found on carp, and perhaps more 
often on the small but interesting stick- 


A plague to polecats. 


An intimate of the tawny owl. 

leback. It may seem to be upside down 
as represented in our illustration, on 
comparing it with the other parasites 
shown, but its position is correct. The 
legs are attached to the posterior part 
of its anatomy, and consitute paddles 
by means of which the organism can 
change its host and depart to pay its 
attentions to another fish. The two 
dark spots seen in the forepart of the 
creature represent the first pair of legs, 
which have been converted into suck- 
ers, by means of which the organism 
retains hold of its host. Perhaps, as is 
the case with the slender parasite of the 
pigeon, we do this fish-dweller an in- 
justice by including him with these 
parasites that live more or less at the 
expense of the animals upon which they 
settle. There is good reason to believe 
that this ‘‘ pike-louse’’ is not a para- 
sitic torment, but rather a desired at- 
tendant. In all probability it derives 
its nourishment from the mucous prod- 
ucts secreted by the skin of the fish. 
And when it has satisfactorily arranged 
the toilet of one fish it abandons it for 
another which needs its help. 

Fish have other organisms which 
take up their abode temporarily on their 
skin surface; for, on my table while 
writing, I have in a small tube of spirit 
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an organism that I have just obtained 
from a roach. It is wormlike, about an 
inch in length, tapering slightly to one 
end. The broader end is terminated by 
a large sucker, and at the tapering end 
this is repeated ona smaller scale. This 
lively creature with a sucker at its 
head and tail, was adhering by means 
of one of these suckers to the skin of 
the roach. It can detach itself at will, 
and, like our pike-louse, pass from one 
fish to another. 

While the study of parasites may not 
at first present itself as a very agreeable 
subject, yet it certainly possesses some 
exceedingly interesting features. As 
there are probably no animals that exist 
without their parasites, this study natu- 
rally provides a prodigious field for sci- 
entific work. There are many parasites 
that are quite familiar to scientists, yet 
of whose life-history little or nothing is 
known. While these degraded living 


forms are perhaps repulsive to the gen- 
erality of mankind, the scientist has no 
more disrespect for them than he has 


| human parasite in inns and lodging- 


The head of this parasite of the pike is at the top of the 


tlustration. This insect actually helps the fish. 


‘On the bat's back, 1 do ty.” 


for any other object of study. This is 
a fortunate fact, because some of 
these parasites play important parts 
in connection with the health and 
happiness of mankind. 

The difficulties in the way of 
the study of this class of organism 
are of course very great, Animals 
like the pole-cat and bat, whose 
parasites I have shown, are not per- 
haps animals which offer themselves 
readily for the purpose of having 
their parasites studied. Anyone 
may capture the common housefly 
and examine its parasites, but they 
present another difficulty in their 
diminutive size. 

Occasionally we are called upon, 
by force of our surroundings, to 
study parasites in self-defense ; and 
a photograph of one of the worst 
forms of our parasitic pests is given 
on the next page. For the benefit of 
those who may not recognize the 
creature from the photographs, I 
may state that it is the common 
domestic bug, once a much dreaded 


houses, but now, thanks to iron 
bedsteads and cleanly habits, com- 
paratively rare. This objectionable 
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creature's eggs are extremely pretty 
objects when seen under the microscope, 
being elongate-oval in shape and of a 
pearly white color, with a shell ele- 
gantly marked with symmetrical lines 
and furrows. Finally it is terminated 
by a lid which opens to allow the 
young to escape. These take about 
eleven weeks to reach maturity, and 
the adult insects live through the 
winter. 

An excellent example of the way in 
which these tiny organisms are adapted 
to their surroundings is shown in the 
photograph of the flea on page 193. It 
was taken froma duck, and, although in 
general appearance all fleas may be very 
much alike, yet there is sufficient differ- 
ence for an expert to be able in most in- 
stances to distinguish the animal from 
which a specimen was taken. ‘Those 
species that infest animals which, like 
the mole, live underground or in dark 
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places, are often blind; and there are 
special species of fleas for man, dog, cat, 
fowl, squirrel, hedgehog, pigeon, bat 
and many other animals. 

On comparing the flea and the bug it 
will be found that they in common with 
other equally repulsive human parasites 
of similar habits, possess the character- 
istic of being compressed or flat insects, 
although the two insects are not com- 
pressed in the same direction, the flea 
being flattened laterally, while the bug 
is compressed in the reverse direction. 
For an explanation of this we have not 
far to seek. On the soft flesh of the 
beings they infest it is a difficult matter 
to exert sufficient pressure to injure 
such flattened organisms. The toothed 
blades with which the flea makes its 
puncture should be noticed; they pro- 
ject from the foreparts of the head and 
are about twenty times as broad as 
those of the bug. 


The highly magnified head of one of the worst domestic pests. 


F one familiar with the American stage 
I for the last decade were asked to name 
the actors who haveconsistently given 
our public genuine pleasure of the better 
sort, pleasure that arises from the ade- 
quate portrayal of characters always 
worth portraying, he would without 
question mention near the front of his list 
Edward S. Willard, not, of course, un- 
aware that Mr. Willard is an English- 
man, but recognizing that the memory 
of more than ten seasons played in the 
United States has placed this English 
actor in a firm position of American 
admiration and regard. 

That his place on the American stage 
was made possible is largely due to A. 
M. Palmer, to whom America owes so 
much asa manager. Mr. Willard was 
born in England in 1853, and first ap- 
peared on the stage at Weymouth, six- 
teen years later. He remained in the 
provinces for twelve years, once sup- 
porting the elder Sothern in Glasgow. 
Then he went up to London, where he 
first acted in ‘‘ Lights o’ London.”’ 
Mr. Palmer saw him play a minor part 
at the Princess Theater in Wilson Bar- 
rett’s company, and was deeply im- 
pressed. ‘‘I felt at once that he was 
an actor of remarkable power,*guided 
in what he did by a superior intellect- 
uality,’’ Mr. Palmer recently said, ‘‘and 
this impression was strengthened when 
upon subsequent visits to London I saw 
him at the Shaftesbury Theater, where 
he was starring, playing the leading réles 
in ‘ The Middleman,’ ‘ Judah,’ ‘ Jim the 
Penman,’ etc. I made him an offer to 
come to America which he accepted.” 
Accordingly Mr. Willard appeared for 
the first time in thiscountry at Palmer’s 
Theater, New York (now Wallack’s) on 
November 10, 1890, as Cyrus Blenkarn 
in Henry Arthur Jones’ melodrama, 
*«’The Middleman.”’ 

The performance was warmly re- 
ceived by several of the leading critics. 


E. S. WILLARD 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


With portrait of E, S, Willard drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine, 


It was not so well received by the pub- 
lic. Mr. Palmer lost heavily on the 
season. Nevertheless he renewed his 
contract for two more seasons, and his 
judgment was rewarded by a profit that 
far more than offset the loss of the first 
venture. It was always Mr. Palmer’s 
fancy that Mr. Willard is more Ameri- 
can than English in his methods of act- 
ing, and certainly the American public 
have come to regard him as the least 
alien of visitors. Since leaving Mr. 
Palmer’s management he has managed 
his own tours here, and has never had 
an unsuccessful season. He is English 
to this extent, however, that he will not 
advertise so widely nor so craftily as 
American actors do. ‘‘ No ‘Advance 
Agent’ ’’—which is as near ‘‘ press 
agent ’’ as the English allow themselves 
to get—is the motto on the business 
stationery for his American tours. As 
a result, so a well-known Broadway 
manager puts it, ‘‘ No one knows Wil- 
lard is here.’’ ‘To be sure, this man- 
ager is the American producer of Hall 
Caine’s melodrama’s, and his conception 
of publicity is doubtless perverted. But 
the fact remains that under a lively 
American management of to-day Mr. 
Willard could increase his annual re- 
ceipts here fifty per cent. That he 
does not unbend from his present way 
is characteristic of the man and sheds 
light upon his limitations and his great 
virtues as an actor. 

And whatare his limitations, but still 
more, what are his peculiar virtues as 
an actor? The duty of the critic who 
writes with sincerity, unperverted by 
the ‘‘ news instinct,’’ and, still worse, 
by the editorial impulse which some- 
times hampers the critic for the daily 
press, is solely to search out what 
is of abiding worth in the work of an 
actor, what is true and his own as apart 
from what is inherent in the play or the 
age-old stock of dramatic tricks, and so 
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to represent this ‘‘ peculiar quality of 
pleasure,” as Pater would call it, that 
the reader may scent through the crit- 
ic’s words that charm the actor offers as 
his own, his inalienable contribution to 
dramatic art. And, largely speaking, 
the charm which E. S. Willard offers, 
his contribution to his generation, is the 
charm of character, of character in a 
double but blended sense, in its technical 
sense of type portrayal and in its ethical 
sense of estimable personal qualities 
made manifestto the world. Mr. Willard 
is a character actor and an actor of char- 
acter. 

Obviously something more than 
chance has chosen the repertoire of 
plays in which Mr. Willard has starred 
most successfully. ‘‘ The Cardinal,’’ 
Louis N. Barker’s play, with the lov- 
ableecclesiast of the Houseof the Medici 
as the hero; ‘‘ Tom Pinch,’’ ‘‘ The 
Middleman,’’ ‘‘ All for Her,’’ ‘‘ The 
Professor’s Love Story.’’ These are 
plays with character parts for the lead- 
ing actor to portray—that is parts which 
do not present a subjective mood to the 
audience by an objective picture. The 
actor may be called on to express a 
score of moods, of passions, of shades 
of emotion as the action progresses, but 
the final effect must be a consistent pic- 
ture of character. 

The magnetism of subjective ap- 
peal, the power to kindle a kindred 
mood in his auditor, that furrows its 
ineradicable scar in the brain which can 
never be quite the same thereafter, Mr. 
Willard never achieves. His Hamlet, 
many will remember, was a failure; 
’ dignified, gracious, but ponderously 
uninspiring. A finished character pic- 
ture, consistent in every situation, 
worked out with great intelligence and 
built up by touches of tender, exquisite 
detail into a semblance of life that satis- 
fies the beholder’s sense of completeness 
and truth, he does achieve, and he 
achieves it as few other actors now be- 
fore the American public can. As a 
character actor he is of the best. 

But this list of his plays shows him 
not only as the character actor but the 
actor of character. And, if he is limited 
by being a character actor, he is still 
farther limited in range by the quality 
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of his personality; still farther limited 
but the gainer in charm. William Win- 
ter has described the chief person in one 
of Mr. Willard’s dramas as of ‘‘a simple, 
confiding nature.’’ ‘The description is 
so true of the chief person in any one of 
the plays that it does not matter to 
which Mr. Winter referred. Limited 
to character parts, Mr. Willard has 
recognized that even within that field 
only a portion belongs to him, the por- 
tion where dwell the men the world 
may now and again play pranks upon, 
but heartily respects and agrees with 
one voice to call lovable—the Jom 
Pinches and Cyrus Blenkarns and Pro- 
Jessors born of J. M. Barrie’s shy but 
humor-loving muse; they, and their 
ilk. And that is because Mr. Willard 
by nature and temperament inclines to 
be gracious and lovely himself, not one, 
indeed, whom the world is likely to play 
pranks upon, but one whom to see is to 
admire for a picture of middle aged charm 
more urbane than the rising generation 
knows much about, more wholesome 
and sincere than the common walks of 
life afford. There is a fascination in the 
very home life of Mr. Willard in London, 
off Abbey Road, where his garden plot 
hums in summer with the sound of bees 
and where he devotes his leisure to the 
cultivation of Japanese lilies and carna- 
tions. He has an amiable weakness, too, 
for the poems of Swinburne, the weak- 
ness of a book collector for a rare 
copy of ‘‘Atalanta,’’ with Rossetti’s 
golden disks proudly exhibited to his 
friends, as well as twenty rare sets of 
Shakespeare and an old ‘‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy.’’ Again, there was the 
polished dignity in his reply to an inter- 
viewer who asked him if he found it 
true that American audiences coarsen 
the art of an English actor. ‘‘The 
actor whose art is based on truth,’’ he 
said, ‘‘will not be coarsened by any 
audience.’’ 

No one who has seen Mr. Willard in 
‘The Cardinal’’ or ‘‘The Middleman”’ 
can have failed to feel a charm like this. 
It remains, a cheering memory, for days 
and weeks. From his undoubted limi- 
tations he gains his greatest strength 
and charm, the charm of character. 
Other actors are far more versatile, or 
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more stimulating to the pulse, or more 
appealing to the imagination; a few 
among them—always too few—are more 
profound. But it is Mr. Willard’s own 
distinction that he possesses for his 
auditor above any other the charm of 


character, as if one should go out among. 


the throngs of daily life and returning 
say, ‘‘I met such a fine, gray-haired 
gentleman to-day, it would do your 
heart good to see !’’ 

By what methods of technique Mr. 
Willard keeps such characters as he 
presents true and consistent through the 
stress and tumult of often highly 
colored events, need not concern the 
seeker for his charm. Such questions, 
indeed, often tend to blunt the edge of 
enjoyment for the finished whole. Yet 
his voice, his chief technical weapon, 
is at the same time so much an indica- 
tor of his own character and a symbol 
of the characters he assumes that it 
must be mentioned. It is a wonderfully 
rich, melodious, organ voice, of great 
range and under perfect control. It is 
a voice that by turn you are sure was 
created to scan Virgil's measures, to 
speak a benediction, to vent a mild 
gentleman’s slow-roused but splendid 
indignation and rage. 

Mr. Willard has not yet became so 
popular, however, nor been so well re- 
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warded in his own country as here; he 
has not been accepted by London into 
the unique position of a London actor- 
manager, as have Mr. Tree or Mr. 
Alexander or Sir Charles Wyndham. 
It is only natural, therefore, grateful as 
he has frequently expressed himself to 
be toward the United States, that he 
should desire to win the ultimate ap- 
proval of London. 

He has leased the St. James Theater 
for the entire fall season of 1903, and 
with the New Year will go to another 
London play house. He has secured 
for what may be considered his mature 
bid for London favor a new play in 
verse by Stephen Phillips, based on the 
Biblical story of David and Bathsheba, 
a new comedy by ‘‘Kellet-Carew,” a 
“‘discovery’’ of his own, as he puts it, 
and two new dramas by Alfred Capus, 
one of which will first be produced in 
the original in Paris next October, 
under the title of ‘’The Renaissance.’’ 
We in America who have enjoyed for 
so many seasons Mr. Willard’s mellow 
character portrayals and the touch of 
his own fine nature, which together 
form his unique charm as an actor, 
would be less than kind if we did not 
wish him all success and a present re- 
turn to our shore with the prize of that 
London favor as a final recommendation. 


PSE A-COMIN’ 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


Mandy, now de stahs am shinin’ 
An’ de yallah moon am climbin’ 
Ise a-comin’ sho’s yo’ bawny; 
Wotch an’ wait fuh me meh baby, 
Yo'se a-¢’ wine tuh see me maybe, 
Walkin’ todes yo’ thu de cawn. 


Does yo’ feel dem breezes hus lin’ 
Settin’ all de leaves tuh rus lin’ ? 

Does yo’ smell de wit’ grape vine ? 
By dat hi'le brook dats tinklin' 
Thu de fiahflies roun’ it twinklin’ 

I’se a-comin’, ain't it fine ? 


On'y hyah dem treefrogs callin’ 

Jes bekaze de dew am fallin’ ; 
Lis'en tuh de whippo’ will; 

Cross dese steppin’ stones so handy 

I’se a-walkin’ todes yo’, Mandy, 
Is yo' waitin’ fuh me still? 


Dat am jes de screech owl hootin' 
At dem rabbits roun’ him, scootin’ 
In an’ out betwix’ de cawn,; 
Don git skeery, Mandy honey, 
Kaze de shaddahs all looks funny, 
I'se a-comin’ sho's yo’ bawn, 


driver, consented to tell the story, and 

there was quite a clatter as the boysdrew 
their chairs up to within good hearing range. 
Zack gave a preliminary cough or two and 
said :— 

‘Ez long’s I’m goin’ in t’ tell ye I mout ez 
well say fust ez las’ thet I never yit seed th’ 
ekalo’ this ’ere affair [’m mentionin’, en I’m 
goin’ pooty clus ontera hundred. I’ve seed 
quare things off ’n on, but this hyar draws th’ 
rag over th’ hull caboodle on ’em. 

“Ye see they wuz a char-ack-ter by th’ 
name 0’ Cochise Jake thet hung aroun’ Ante- 
lope, en Jake war a hard aig. He’d ben driv 
outer Noo Mexiker twict afore en th’ fellers 
at Antelope wuz gittin’ up a leetle local s’prise 
on th’ raskil w’en th’ noos kem roun’ one 
mornin’ thet Jake hed shot Bruce Winger an’ 
hed skipped out ‘ith Bruce’s wife. 

‘‘The deppitty-sher’ff tuk one man an’ fol- 
lered’em. ’Twan't more’ three hour afore 
th’ man kem back ’th one arm shot to pieces 
an’ sez ez how th’ deppitty-sher’ff is deader’n 
mackril. Jake hevin’ put up a sorter ambush, 
ye see. Wal, Antelope jes’ riz up on ’er hin’ 
feet an’ foamed at the mouth—everybody 
liked Winger an’ hated Jake, ye onderstan’. 
Winger's brother kem over from Bender an’ 
arter lookin’ the groun’ over a spell he offers 
a reward o’ a thousan’ dollars fer Jake’s car- 
kis, dead or alive. Thet set a lot o’ th’ young 
fellers on aidge, of coorse, but us older chaps 
wa'n't feelin’ sech an oppressin’ up-an’-comin’ 
hankerin’ t’ slap up agin Jake en risk th’ 
chances. 

“Wal, Antelope possied, an’ Thunder 
Creek possied, an’ Scorpion Hollow possied, 
but it ‘peared like Jake hed flewed th’ kentry 
slick an’ clean. In two weeks most of us hed 
begun t’ fergit erbout it, an’ ez fer me I wuz 
too blame busy gittin’ up in the mornin’ “”’ 
take any fu’ther notis annyhow. Stagin’ 1n 
them times wuz active, lemme tell ye. 

‘‘One night ’bout three weeks arter this I 


La in the evening old Zack, the stage- 


THE CAPTURE OF COCHISE JAKE 


. CROWELL 


drapped inter Gerringer’s saloon, hevin’ druy 
in middlin’ airly. They wuza lot o’ th’ fel- 
lers thar, an’ we swapped lies fer nigh two 
hour, I reckon, w’en th’ door opened an’ in 
kem th’ ornariest specimen o’ chawbacons a 
man ever clapped eyes onter. ’E was a pano- 
ramy o’ mis’ry—built like a hairpin an’ ez 
ganglin’ ez ashaved sheep. ’E wore goggles 
t’? see through an’ a blin’ man cone: see to 
onct 'e wuz sufferin’ from a bad disease o’ th’ 
lungs. 

‘“‘Th’ pore leetle reperbate drapped inter a 
seat clus t’ whar I set an’ started up a raspin’ 
bark. F’nally I sez :— 

‘««Thet’s a bad cough ye hev, podner.’ 

‘«* Ho, it’s nuthin’,’ sezhe. ‘Hedit wuss’n 
this afore,’ an’ ’e busted down agin’ an’ 
coughed till th’ tears kem t’ ’is eyes. 

“* Out fer yer health, I reckon,’ sez I, w’en 
‘e let up a mite. 

‘**Parshelly,’ he sez. 

“Wal, we got t’ argifyin’ agin ’twixt our- 
selves on varyous subjicks till fin’ly someone 
med a remark 'bout Cochise Jake. I happened 
t’ set whar I cud see th’ stranger an’ dang my 
buttons ef ’e didn’t quit barkin’ instanter. 
But I never sed nothin’ an’ th’ boys kep’ on 
a-talkin’ ’bout Jake an’ speculatin’ on whar ’e 
wuz an’ sech matters. Fin’ly Buck Moseby, 
I guess it wuz, sez. 

“<«They’s a thousan’ dollars up fer Jake’s 
pelt, but e kin hev th’ hull road w’en I meet 
im.’ 

“(Me too,’ sez some other feller, ‘I won’t 
git in Jake’s way a-purpis.’ 

“Huh, I would,’ sez th’ stranger’ an’ then 
we all flopped aroun’ an’ looked at ’im. 

“*You ?? sez Gerringer, fin’ly leanin’ over 
th’ bar. 

“*Yes, me—aint I ez good a man ez ’e?? sez 
’e, straightenin’ up ’is chest. 

“Wal, we jist fairly busted. Laff? I laffed 
till my ribs got tangled an’ hed t’ be shuk 
loose an’ Gerringer flopped right down in a 
fitan’ th’ boys hed t’ pour water on ’im— 
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yessir! Fin’ly, arter they’d got Gerringer 
aroun’ an’ ‘e wuz a-settin’ out th’ liquor on th’ 
heft o’ it, th’ party sez: — 

‘«‘May I enquire w’at this ’ere high-larity is 
erbout ?’ he sez. 

“Wal, some o’ th’ boys rolled under th’ 
table—some jist pawed th’ air an’ they sed I 
wuz ez black ez yer hat w’en they brung me 
to. Th’ way them fellers tuk on wuz plumb 
scan’lous. An’ thar set th’ leetle ’breviated 
reptyle a-glarin’ at us through them goggles 
o’ his’n like ’e wuz th’ ol’ boy hisself. 
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“Jake med us stack arms, drink onct all 
roun’ an’ then backed us upinacorner. Then 
he walked over t’ th’ specimen an’ ordersit t’ 
git up, but th’ pore raskil never moved, he 
wuz plumb onconscious, Jake tuk a couple 
shots at th’ floor under ’im but twa’n’t no use. 
Wal, Ireckon us bein’ onarmed sorter med 
Jake keerless, fer arter glancin’ roun’ at us 
he stuck ‘is gun back inter ’is helt. Then ‘e 
claps ’is han’s onter th’ leetle fellers should- 
ers. 

“He cum to fast, boys—so fast thet light- 


The pore raskil never moved. 


“IT wuz jist grabbin’ myself fer another spell 
w’en I seed Larry Backer’s eyes glued on th’ 
door an’ turnin’ roun’ I found myself lookin’ 
inter th’ optics o’ Cochise Jake. Th’ laff 
froze fast, boys, an’ stayed thar an’ fer a 
minnit I wuz so peterfied I never moved. Ez 
fer th’ other fellers they wuz reachin’ fer th’ 
ceilin’ like they’d lost it. 

“Put em up.’ sez Jake, sorter ca’m like. I 
come to then an’ got m’ han’s whar they be- 
longed. Then I snuk a look at th’ leetle 
stranger an’ sure ’nuff—he’d fainted dead 
away—keeled over onter th’ bar-rails an’ ’par- 
ently all in. 


nin’ wud a-looked like merlasses alongside it. 
Fust we seed wuz Cochise Jake’s heels hittin’ 
th’ ceilin’ an’ then they wuz nuthin’ but a re- 
volvin’ mass o’ legs an’ arms an’ cusswords. 
Some o’ the boys tried t? run in but cuddent 
—they wuz movin’ too fast. All t’ onct some- 
thin’ lit on th’ floor kerwhack—th’ stove-pipe 
fell down, th’ room filled with smoke an’ all 
got still. 

“Bimeby w’en things cleared up a leetle we 
ceed thet ornery goggle-eyed critter settin’ 
straddle o’ Cochise Jake an’ twirlin’ Jakes’ 
gun on ‘is leetle finger. Jake looked like a 
second-hand corpse. 


The Cynic—and 


‘*Warm work |’ sez ’e, glancin’ over to'rd 
us, 

‘Warm?’ sez I, ‘D'ye know who yer a- 
settin’ on?’ 

“Not in th’ least !’ sez ’e. 

‘It?s Cochise Jake |’ sez er dozen t’ onct. 

“So? sez ’e, smilin’, ‘Can thet be possi- 
ble ?’ ’e sez. 

‘An’ ‘ith thet ’e gits up an’ starts in t’ 
kick Jake in th’ region o’ th’ hip-pocket. 
Bimeby Jake sorter heaves an’ gasps, opens 
‘is eyes an’ sez:— 

“**Ts the cyclose over ?’ 

‘Th’ goggled-eyed feller yanks out er 
set o’ nickel-plated wristletts an’ ’e sez :— 

‘** All over, podner, an’ ef ye don’t get up 
an’ stick yer paws inter these ’ere bracelets 
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His Neighbors. 


ye’ll git one er th’ all-firedest, hair-liftin’, 

gouginist seafooms 0’ a lickin’ thet ye ever 
ut yer peepers on.’ 

“jake rubbed ‘is head a minnit an’ then 

stuck out ’s han’s like a spanked baby, and 

th’ stranger sez :— 

‘«* Be you fellers th’ gents w’at laffed a spell 
back ?” . 

“I reckon us fellers looked like we'd stole 
sheep, but we hed nuthin’ wuth mentionin’ t’ 
say, so we kep’still. An’ th’ critter jist laffed, 
an’ bimeby ’ tuk Jake an’ went out. 

“Arter ’e’d gone we discovered ’e’d come 
all th’ way from Arizony jist to lan’ Jake, an’ 
they’s no gittin’ roun’ th’ fac’ ’e got th’ hide 
’e wuz lookin’ fer an’ med a passel o’ idjits 
outen us fellers, sure ez shootin’.’’ 


THE CYNIC—AND HIS NEIGHBORS 


HE KNOWS THEM ALL FROM A TO Z 


By ELIOT KAYS STONE 


A eerste a person who worships nothing 
but himself. 


B ieee a person who talks more than you 
0. 


Chae a person with the disagreeable 
habit of seeing and telling the truth. 


Pe: a person who is very popular 
because he praises the person he is with 
and condemns that person’s enemy. 


| eet : a person who steals enough 
money to get away. 


F ee a person who will not take your ad- 


vice. 


ees : a person great enough to be him- 
self. 


AR eEN : a person who does not believe 
{ in the same God you do. 


Oss: a person who tells you the truth 
about yourself. 


ArRo®: one of twelve persons who helps 
to nfiake a farce of justice—and suc- 
ceeds. 


K ILKEPTOMANIAC: a thief whose relatives 
are rich enough to keep him out of jail. 


AWYER: a person who makes the law 
even worse than it is. 
myoros : an American Turk. 


WEIGHBOR : a person who borrows from 
you. 


TIMIST: a person who believes the 
world is growing better, because he 
knows it can't get any worse. 


LITICIAN : a wise man turned fool; an 
honest man turned dishonest; or a 
knave turning the pockets of the other 
two. 


fy IBBLER: a very disagreeable person 
who picks flaws in your arguments. 


| tesla a person who tries to make 
others be good. 


Neer ae a person who wants you to 
divide your wealth with him. 


| eo a girl who has some life about 
her; she is hated by the women because 
she is liked by the men. 


Uae a person employed by a church 
to keep strangers from entering the 
members’ pews. 


V IXEN: a woman who has cut out her 
rival. 


Ww : a person who wags his tongue so con- 
stantly that he says something good 
once in a while by accident. 


|X peabileat ial a person who inflicts a 
great deal of unnecessary torture upon 
his friends with what he calls music. 


WaANKE®: a person who talks through his 
8) nose and beats you on a horse deal. 


IEALOT : a person who believesin his God 
as much as other people do in theirs. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL CRYPTOGRAPHY 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF A YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 


women one of the printed regulations in 
the catalogue reads as follows: ‘‘ Young 
ladies are not allowed to correspond with 
young gentlemen in the vicinity of the col- 


I N many of the secondary colleges for young 


lege at all, nor with those at a distance, with- . 


out written permission from parents or guard- 
ian.” 

It happens often that a young girl is sent 
away to boarding school for the sole purpose 
of breaking up a correspondence to which the 
parents object. 

Since the days of Aucassin and Nicolette, 
Pyramus and Thisbe, Romeo and Juliet, and 
the hundreds of other loving couples who 
have enriched literature with their wooing 
and the millions who have loved in the plain 
old way, it seems that hearts atune will de- 
vise some method of communication, regard- 
less of dark forests, brick walls, angry rela- 
tives and college regulations, 

One W. B. Tyler, 
discussing the sub- 
ject of ‘ Cryptog- 
raphy, or Secret 
Writing,’’ in 
Graham's Maga- 
zine, December, 
1841, says:—‘‘ Cryp- 
tography is, indead. 
not only a topic of 
mere curiosity but 
of general interest, 
as furnishing an ex- 
cellent exercise for 
mental discipline, 
and of high prac- 
tical importance on 
various occasions— 
to the statesman and 
the general, to the 
scholar and the 
traveler, and, may 
I not add ‘last 
though not least,’ 
to the /over 2? What 
can be so delight- 
ful amid the trials 
of absent lovers as 
a secret intercourse 
of hopes and fears, 


safe from the prying eyes of some old 
aunt, or it may be a perverse and cruel 
guardian? A d7/et-doux that will not betray 
its meaning even if intercepted, and that 
can ‘tell no tales’ if lost, or (it sometimes 
occurs) if sto/en from its violated deposi- 
tory.”’ 

Mr. Tyler must have known something of 
both sides of boarding school life. He handles 
his subject so intelligently. 

One Timotheus Whackemwell (om de 
guerre) submitted a cryptograph, or cipher, to 
Edgar Allan Poe, who solved it immediately 
and found the last sentence to be, ‘If you 
succeed in divining its meaning, I will believe 
you are some kin to Old Nick.’’ Theaverage 
youth, whose sweetheart is in what he terms 
a ‘‘college prison,’’ speaks of the president in 
the same breath with Old Nick. 

My contemporaries have probably had ex- 
periences that were as unique and interesting 
as my own. 

One of my girls received by mail a Sunday 
school quarterly in a plain wrapper. I sup- 

sed it was from the superintendent, but to 

on the safe side looked into it. Near the 
middle was the seventeenth chapter of Acts. 
I observed a small dot under the following 
letters, which I have italicized :— 

‘‘Then Paul stood zn the midst of Mars Hi/ 
and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive ye are 
too superstitious. 

‘For as I passed by, and beheld your super- 
sfition, I found an altar with this izscription, 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whon, there- 
fore, ye ignorant/y worship, him declare I 
unto you. 

‘God that made the world and all things 
therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven and 
earth dwelleth not zn temp/es made with 
hands; 

‘‘Neither is worshipped with men’s hands 
as though He needed anything, seeing 
He giveth to a/l life amd breath and all 
things.”’ 

Without any great effort I made out his 
message, ‘‘I love you yet and always will,” 
signed ‘‘ Nat.” 

It would have broken the dear girl’s heart 
if she had known of my quenching such a 
fire. She is now atrained nurse in a metro- 


politan city. ‘‘ Nat’’ married an uneducated 
woman and uoved to Kansas. 

One day the carrier delivered a package of 
dry goods. The address was on an envelope 
pasted on the package. At a glance I observed 
that it was the hand-writing of the girl’s 
mother, but I also detected that the envelope 
had seen service before, for there were two 
post-marks differing in date by three weeks. 
My cruel scissors cut the string and I found a 
yard of new, blue calico, in the middle of 
which was rolled a letter that would have 
made Juliet fall right out of that window into 
the garden. 

Boys used to hire the janitor to steal envel- 
opes from a girl's father’s office. These they 
would address on the typewriter, but they 
soon found out that this was too plain. 

Often the list of correspondents is prepared 
by the girl and sent home for her father to 
sign. When it returns to her, she adds a few 
names and delivers it to the president. Most 
schools now require the names to be written 
by the parent. 

One of my pupils, who lived in a city and 
who had permission to write to a certain girl 
friend, addressed the letters to the street 
number where her sweetheart lived. Probably 
I would never have known any better, but her 
work was so unsatisfactory that I was sure 
something was the matter. An investigation 
resulted in my learning that she was loving 
and being loved, desperately. 

One young fellow was a real Lord Verulam 
compared with all others whom I have had to 
deal. He was bold enough to use the tele- 
graph. The message came before I was out of 
fed. It was to a wealthy girl and for this 
reason puzzled me all the more. It read, 


Miss 7 
Female College, 

Date all receipts late in November. Guar- 
anteed interest. Look over valuables early. 
Yes, our uncle favors our Rio Grande invest- 
ment. Victory enough. Maker easy. 


The girl had just returned from a visit 
home and I thought probably the message 
was of great importance, but I could see no 
sense in ‘‘Look over valuables early.’? Sud- 
denly, it dawned upon me that he was send- 
ing hera message of love and begging pardon 
for something he had done. (See first letter 
of each word.) 


“Darling, I love you. Forgive me.” 


One Saturday afternoon, as I sat by one of 
my office windows, reading, my attention was 
attracted to one of the girls on the front 
gallery fanning herself furiously with a small 
Japanese fan. She would fan several times, 
then stop ; then fan fewer times; then more. 
When she put the fan down, I observed that 
she would look down the sidewalk in a direc- 
tion I could not see from where I sat. 

Carelessly I turned to another window and 
saw a young man standing on the corner, pre- 
sumably waiting for a car, and punching a 
water-plug with his cane just as the girl had 
been using her fan. 

Under any ordinary circumstances I would 
never have understood it, but I was reading a 
treatise by Vigenere at the time and was ina 
mood for such solutions: Each motion or set 
of motions indicated a letter in the alphabet— 
one motion of the fan or stick was a; two, 6; 
three, c, andso on. Having moved where I 
could see the stick, I could not see the fan 
and cannot therefore tell what the answer was, 
but this is what the stick said, ‘‘7-15-4 2-12-5- 
19-19 20-8-15-19-5 5-25-5-19.”’ I stepped tothe 
door and pointed to my two eyes and Romeo 
moved on, punching the pavement furiously 
with his cane, 4——, 4——-, 4 és 

It is one of the mysteries of life that a boy 
or a girl, who 
can be trusted 
for honesty and 
integrity, will be 
tricky in mat- 
ters . pertaining 
to love, if they 
have the slight- 
est occasion for 
it. I have 
known a girl, 
who was presi- 
dent of the Y. 
W. C. A. and 
who would pray 
in public, to 
climb out of 
her window on 
the ledge of a 
mansard roof so 
as to be able 
to see Romeo 
go by. 


““O Romeo! Ro- 
meo! 
Where art thou 
Romeo?’’ 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Strange, is it not? She was making her garden, —_Just in the old fashioned way, too, our quarrel 
Planting the old-fashioned flowers that day— Grew until, angrily, she set me free— 

Bleeding-hearts tender and bachelors-buttons— Planting, indeed, leeding heartsfor thet wo of us,— 
Spreading the seeds in the old-fashioned way. Ordaining bachelor’s buttons for me. 


Envoi 


Strange, was it not? But seeds planted in anger 
Sour in the earth and, ere long, a decay 
Withered the bleeding hearts, blighted the but- 


tons, 
And—we were wed—in the old-fashioned way. 


novel by Georgina Wood Pangborn, is in 
the study of the growth of character of a 
French Canadian, the son of a low, whiskey- 
drinking father, sensual, intelligent, egotis- 


Ti interest of ‘* Romain Biznet,’’ a new 


tical, with a great talent for music. The merit 
and charm of the story lies in the sympathetic 
study of thischaracter and the fact that the book 
is well written and the descriptions good. The 
plot occasionally flags a little, and the minor 
characters are a little sketchy. There is one 
very attractive figure of an old doctor, ripened 
with charity and with worldly wisdom, who 
acts as chorus to ex- 
plain the story in its 
psychology. 


=_—=—=""=<=_ 


‘«The Story of My 
Life,” by Helen Kel- 
ler, which has just 
been published, is not 
only interesting, as far 
as it deals with the 
history of her own 
marvelous  develop- 
ment, but is also filled 
with letters written 
to Miss Keller by such 
men as Phillips 
Brooks, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and 
Charles Dudley War- 
ner. The latest pho- 
tograph of Miss Kel- 
ler shows her to be 


in traveling abroad, and has made seven ex- 
acre to North Africa, visiting Egypt, 

unisia, Morocco and Algeria. He has taken 
some trips in the Sahara Desert and has also 
visited the West Indies, as well as Spain, Sicily 
and many European countries. This summer 
he is living in Italy, where he is writing a 
book which will be published in the late 
autumn of 1904. Mr. Hichens has collabor- 
ated in two plays, ‘‘The Medicine Man,”’ pro- 
duced by Sir Henry Irving at the Lyceum 
Theater, and written with the late Doctor H. 
D. Traill, and ‘‘ Becky Sharp,’’ an adaptation 
of ‘Vanity Fair,” 
written with Mr. Cos- 
mo Gordon Lennox, 
and produced at the 
Prince of Wales’ The- 
ater, London, with 
Miss Marie Tempest in 
the chief part. He has 
recently completed a 
modern comedy com- 
missioned by Mr. 
George Alexander, of 
the St. James Theater, 
London. His novel, 
“The  Londoners,”’ 
has been adapted for 
the stage by Mr. 
Henry Whitestone and 
produced at the Apol- 
lo Theater, London. 
Mr. Hichens was at 
one time musical 
critic of the London 
World, but he resigned 
that post some time 


no longer a girl but a 
woman, and the book 
itself proves this fact again and again. The 
story is different from the ordinary autobiog- 
raphy, not only in the kind of achievement 
it chronicles, but also in the point of view of 
the heroine. 
oo 


Robert Hichens, the author of ‘ Felix,’’ is 
thirty-eight years old, and has been writing 
books for about nine years. He has published 
nine since ‘‘The Green Carnation.’’ He is 
the son of Canon Hichens of Canterbury in 
Kent, and for many years lived almost en- 
tirely in London, in which city he has laid the 
scene of many of his stories, notably of 
‘*Flames”’ and ‘‘ The Slave.’’ Of late years, 
however, he has spent a great deal of his time 


The latest portrait of Miss Helen Keller. 


ago in order to be able 
to travel more freely 
and to spend his winters abroad. 


== 


A real cowboy, Andy Adams, has written a 
book, ‘‘The Log of a Cowboy,”’ which has 
the flavor of the stories of a man who tells 
what he has known and lived through. This 
is not Mr. Adams’ first literary work. Last 
vear he had a short story, ‘‘A Question of 
Possession,’’ in this magazine, and he has pub- 
lished other tales from time totime. It was 
only with the passing of the Old West that he 
began to realize the interest and romance of 
all that he had lived through, and he has been 
discovering ever since how glad other and 
more stay-at-home people are to hear about 
it from him. 


need of a he- 
roine for my 
new novel, and as 

\\ I had repeatedly 

|| written up all the 

| types with which 

d I was familiar, I 

f was at my wit’s 

$ end what to do 

/ next. But while 

\ carelessly glanc- 

oA ~y ing over my eve- 

‘Ox ager ey ning paper, I no- 

-s 7 ticed an adver- 

tisement of a Lit- 

erary Intelligence Office, which seemed to 

offer just the sort of assistance I desired. I 

started off at once for the address given, and 

soon found myself in a large waiting-room in 

the company of many other authors appar- 
ently in the same plight as myself. 

Being of modest temperament, I took a seat 
in a corner and waited my turn. 

Occasionally the door of an inner office 
opened and a deep voice said ‘‘next!’” When 
this happened, an author would solemnly get 
up and walk into the private room and the 
door would close after him. 

My curiosity was greatly roused, and I was 
exceedingly anxious to get into that other 
room, for I felt sure that to observe these 

eat authors and note their modes of proce- 

ure would be of far more benefit to me in a 
literary way, than to acquire any number of 
heroines for my book. 

So I edged nearer the door, and finally when 
a large and pompous personage stalked 
through, I slipped along by his side, and all 
unobserved I crept into a dark corner and 
awaited developments. 

The large and handsome gentleman proved 
to be Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and I eagerly 
listened to learn what his wants might be. 

“T want a heroine,’’ he said bluntly, ‘an 
experienced one accustomed to the best 
society.” 

“Quite so, sir,’ said the man behind the 
desk. 

This man was a busy, bustling chap, with a 
pen behind his ear, and his finger resting on 
the button of an electric bell. 

He pushed the button and a boy appeared. 

“Send me number 847,’’ he said, and the 
boy disappeared. 

In a moment a charming young woman 
swept into the room. She was very tall and 
slender, and dressed in long wavy lines. Her 
manner was haughty and her beautiful face 
wore an expression of bored disdain. 

Mr. Davis looked at her. ‘‘She stands 
well,’ he said to the manager. ‘Is she 
rich ?”’ 
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“T think she is,” was the reply, ‘‘but you'd 
better ask her.’’ 

“Are you an aristocrat?’’ asked Mr. Davis 
turning to the lovely girl. 

“T am a Van Frelinghuysen,”’ she answered, 
with a proud stare. 

“Are you honest and capable? Can you 
faithfully discharge the duties of a heroine ?’’ 

Her eyes drooped as she answered, ‘‘I am 
honest, and I have the best of references ; but, 
alas, I have had no experience as a novel 
heroine.”’ 

“‘Odzooks !’’ exclaimed Mr. Davis (who had 
just completed a historical novel), ‘‘what use 

ave I for a know-nothing? How dare you 
apply to me for a position, if you know 
nothing of a heroine’s duties ?”” 

“But,’’ said the girl, and with a slow, grace- 
ful gesture she held out a parchment roll, 
“but I pray you sir, read my reference. ’Tis 
from one whom you know.” 

“Rubbish !’? growled Mr. Davis, but in- 
fluenced perhaps by the fair maid’s charm, he 
glanced at the paper. As he read, his eves 
brightened and he grew quite excited,—that 
is, for him. 

“You’re engaged !’’ he cried; ‘‘of course I'll 
take you! Why this reference is from Charles 
Dana Gibson. Certainly, any of his models 
are most admirably fitted for my heroines. 
When can you come?”’ 

‘“‘Next week, sir,’’ said the goddess. ‘I 
must look after my wardrobe and—” 

“Not at all, not at all,’’ said Mr. Davis, 
“the gowns you wore for Mr. Gibson are quite 
right for my scenes, 
I assure you. All 
you want is a ‘long 
clinging robe of 
white’ and a ‘soft 
trailing garment of 
pale gray,’ with per- 
haps a ‘broad-leafed 
hat’ and a ‘lace 
edged parasol’ ?”’ 

“Those I have, of 
course,” said the 
girl, and also a ‘nat- 
ty suit of white 
serge’ for yachting 
and country wear.”’ 

‘Capital!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Davis, 
‘*Come as soon as 
you can. But why 
are you leaving Mr. 
Gibson?” 

Again the proud 
head tossed scorn- 
fully as the beauty 
replied :— 

“* Because I occa- 
sionally make some 
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slight change in my hair or gown. Mr. Gib- 
son’s model must be invariably the same for 
every picture.”’ 

“True, true,’ said Mr. Davis abstractedly, 
and as he departed I watched with interest the 
next applicant. 

It proved to be Mr. Anthony Hope, who 
bustled in and said :— 

T want a hero- 


itle. Got any good ones?” 

‘Not very,’ replied the manager; ‘‘ good 
heroines are scarce. But perhaps I can 
pine you. Boy, ask No. 963 tostep in 
ere.” 


No. 963 soon appeared, and a saucier or 
more roguish little lass I wouldn’t want to 
see. 

‘‘H’'m, ha,’’ said Mr. Hope in a non-com- 
mittal way, ‘‘are you good-natured ?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said the girl dropping a curtsey 
and giggling. 

‘‘Stop that foolishness,” said Mr. Hope; 
‘*T don’t want a babbling idiot. Are you well- 
educated ?”” 

‘‘No, sir,’ said the girl, putting one finger 
in her mouth and beginning to cry.” 

‘* Oh, go away !”’ said Mr. Hope, ‘‘I would 
not ae you house-room. I’m no Thomas 
Hardy. I don’t want an ignorant country 
damsel, I want a bright, up-to-date city 

irl,’’ 

“‘T told you I hadn’t your sort,” grumbled 
the man at the desk. ‘‘But I've one more 
you can try. Send in 
732.” 

This one proved to 
be a bit more satisfac- 
tory—at least Mr. Hope 
seemed to think so, 
for he looked at her at- 
tentively. 

‘““Haven’t I seen 
you before?’ he said. 
‘* Have you references? 
For whom have you 
worked ?”’ 

‘Yes,”’ said the girl 
quietly, but with a 
captivating smile as she 
raised her great dark 
eyes to his, ‘‘I have 
references. I worked 
twenty-five years for 
‘The Duchess,’ and I 
worked for Mrs. Hoyt 


in the ‘Misdemean- 
ors ’—’?’ 

“That'll do,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Hope. 
“You're just what 


I'm looking for. Are 
you good at dialogue ?”’ 
The girl dimpled and 


smiled, and 
with a saucy 
glance from her 
marvelous eyes, 
replied :— 
“Tve always 
been able to talk 
back, sir.” 
‘““Then you’re 
all right,” said 
Mr. Hope. 
* Come on.’ 
‘And now,’’ 
said I, starting 
up, ‘‘ /’// take a look at some of your heroines, 
if you please, sir.’’ 
But as I said it my evening paper fell to the 
floor, and I woke to find the Literary Intelli- 
gence Office was only a pipe-dream. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
By JEANNIE PENDLETON EWING 


Ye who write of a by-gone day, 

Spinning your tales of love and war, 
What of the heroines you portray ? 

Aren’t they going a trifle far 

Past the bounds of the ‘‘ quite genteel ’’? 
Too well muscled, a thought too gay ? 

Did they vea/ly handle the cruel steel, 
Soft little fists of a by-gone day ? 


Take a volume ‘‘in sheep”? or “‘ calf,” 
Flick the dust from the Real Thing ; 
Here was Clarissa ; too weak by hal 
To sit erect, she must droop and cling— 
(Fancy this maiden playing ‘‘ goff !’’) 
For her faithless lover had pranced away, 
And lavender-drops, and sobbing laugh 
Suited her case in a by-gone day. 


Only the chiming of twelve o’clock 
Wakened Celia, the lie-a-bed ; 
Then she was pinched in a silken frock 
With a Leaning Tower on her patient 
head. 
Beau and ladies began to flock, 
Cards were dealt, and they fell to play, 
And words were uttered that now might 
shock, 
When luck was bad in a by-gone day. 


ENVOY. 


Come! confess that your copy fails ; 
Celia’s family passed away 
With the gentle dreamers that spun ¢heir 
tales 
About the maids of a by-gone day. 
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W. TOWNESEND’S ‘“‘ Summer in New 
York,’’ is a story made up largely of 
® amusing sketches. They are not too 
heavy for the hottest time of the silly sea- 
son and yet enough truth to make them 
stick in the memory. It is Aunt Sue who 
says, ‘‘The woman who is not content to 
dress precisely in fashion is 
assuming to be either a little 
better or a little wickeder than 
her neighbor. One assump- 
tion is as bad taste as the 
other.’”” And again, ‘‘No 
man is fit to select a wife; 
and a widower in that respect 
is an imbecile. Men learn 
nothing from marriage, 
women everything. A wid- 
ow, if she remarries, improves 
on number one in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred.” 


Ce ed 


It may be of interest to 
know that the studio suite at 
18 dts Impasse du Maine, de- 
scribed in ‘‘The Garden of 
Lies,” was at one time the 
home of the author, Mr. Jus- 
tus Miles Forman. The old 
Convent Garden on the Boulevard Raspail and 
the Café d’Alencon are very real places, as any 
one who knows the Montparnasse quarter could 
say. Itis even hinted that the ex-soldier of 
fortune, the absinthe-drinking, Pals Fi 3 
and altogether lovable vagabond, Denis Mal- 
lory, was not a character of fiction but of real 
life. He would be worth knowing. 
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It is only once in a great while that an illus- 
trator is able to 
write the books that 
accompany his 
drawings, but Mr. 
George Gibbs, who 
has just brought 
out a new novel, 
“The Love of Mon- 
sieur,’? seems to 
have accomplished 
this successfully. 
His drawings in 
this magazine, in 
illustrationsnotably 
of Mr. Hornung’s 
novel, ‘Denis 
Dent,”’ have proved 
his skill as an illus- 
trator, and his new 
book will help 
greatly to establish 
his reputation as an 
author. 
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Miss Beatrice 
Hanscom, whose 
portrait appeared in 
a recent number of 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY 


George Gibbs. 


E. W. Townesend. 
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and whose dainty volume of verse, ‘‘ Love, 
Laurels and Laughter,’’ has been a success, is 
an enthusiastic traveler and an excellent lin- 
guist. Possessing what she laughingly calls 
a ‘‘many-windowed soul,’’ she views life with 
equal zest from a background of Paris studios, 
German antiquity shops, or picturesque Italian 
by-ways. 

Her most interesting expe- 
rience in Italy, barring, per- 
haps, her audience with the 
Pope, was a three-days’ drive 
from Rome to Naples, across 
the Pontine Marshes and fol- 
lowing for a time the old canal 
down which Horace made his 
way to the sea. On this trip, 
as on many others, she kept 
what she styled a ‘‘ camera- 
cal” diary. 

In 1900 she spent the sum- 
mer in Munich, enjoying the 
Wagner season with a coterie 
of music lovers, and saw the 
Passion Play at Ober-Amer- 
gau, where, as she tells with 
keen joy, a chance acquaint- 
ance (a compatriot, alas!) 
asked her if she knew the plot. 

Miss Hanscom countsa num- 
ber of celebrities among her good friends, and 
nore than the potteries and bibelots which she 
has picked up in odd places from Mexico to 
Munich, she treasures the signed sketches and 
autograph editions which adorn the cosey li- 
brary in her Marquette home. 
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Another college girl author, Jean Webster, 
has just brought out a book, ‘‘ When Patty 
in which 


Went to College,” she writes 
about things where- 
of she knows in a 
most convincing 
way. Her literary 
ancestry is most 
distinguished, for 
she is a grand-niece 
of Mark Twain. 
Her father, Charles 
Webster, was Mark 
Twain’s partner in 
the publishing busi- 
ness at the time 
they brought out 
Grant’s Memoirs. 

These volumes of 
stories of college 
girls are becoming 
almost as numerous 
as the tales of col- 
lege men. The girl 
stories do not ap- 
peal to quite so large 
a public perhaps, but 
they have their own 
place and are fully 
as good as_ those 
written for and by 
the men. 
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VIOLA ALLEN AS ROA IN “THE ETERNAL CITY.” 
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THE UNKNOWN CAURA 


THE HEROIC STORY OF THE EXPEDITION 
OF M, EUGENE ANDRE ON A VOYAGE OF 
SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY THROUGH THE 
HEART OF VENEZUELA, RECORDED BY 


WILLIAM THORP 


The photographs used to illustrate 
this article were taken by a member of 
the expedition. The plates were hap- 
pily removed to a place of safety before 
the party cut loose from civilization. 
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M. André, Nov. 29, 1900. 


'N the heart of South America three 
great streams run northward into the 
Orinoco through a country still unex- 

plored by white men. The central river 
of these three and the one most difficult 
to navigate is the Caura, which takes 
its rise in the mountainous country where 
the Pacaraima and Parima ranges meet 
and form the borderland between Vene- 
zuela and Brazil. For centuries geogra- 
phers have puzzled over the unknown 
country which this river drains as it 
sweeps first southward and then north- 
ward, past the mighty peak of Mount 
Améha, on to the settlement of La 
Prision and thence on to the Orinoco. 
Perhaps the earliest record of this in- 
terest is found in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
“Discovery of Guiana ’’:— 


And on that branch which is called Caora 
are a nation of people whose heads appear not 
above their shoulders, which, though it may 
be thought a mere fable, yet, for mine own 
part, I am resolved it is true because every 
child in the provinces of Arromaia and Canuri 
affirm the same. They are reported to have 
eyes in their shoulders and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts, and then a long 
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M. André, May 25, 1907. 
train of hair groweth backward between their 


shoulders. The son of Topiawari, which I 
brought with me into England, told me that 
they are the most mighty men of all the land 
and use bows, arrows and clubs thrice as big 
as any of Guiana, and that one of the Iwara- 
raqueri took a prisoner of them a year be- 
fore our arrival there and brought him into the 
borders of Arromaia, his father’s country. 


It was not, however, until last year 
that a resolute attempt was made to 
navigate the Caura and to explore the 
country along its shores. The task 
was undertaken by M. Eugene André 
and the story of his expedition has sel- 
dom been surpassed in the annals of 
adventure. M. André is a native of 
the island of Trinidad in the British 
West Indies, but of French descent. 
By profession he is a naturalist, a 
hunter after orchids and an explorer. 
I have often seen and talked with 
him. He is a tall, raw-boned man, 
evidently designed by nature for a life 
of adventure. But his expression still 
more than his physique tells the story 
of his accomplishment. In former years 
he has led several expeditions into the 
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The Unknown Caura. 


unknown partsof Venezuela and Colom- 
bia, discovering new plants, birds and 
animals, and adding much to the geog- 
rapher’s knowledge of those regions. 

On the 29th of November, r1goo, M. 
André left Trinidad for the town of Ciu- 
dad Bolivar, on the Orinoco. 
jects were to explore the upper reaches 
of the River Caura, to attempt the con- 
quest of the vast and unscaled Mount 
Améha, and tocollect the flora and fauna 
of the surrounding country. The whole 
region was absolutely unexplored. No 
white man’s foot had ever trodden the 
recesses of the virgin jungle, no white 
man’s canoe had ever navigated the 
whirlpools and foaming rapids of the 
Caura above the Falls of Para. The 
country was No Man’s Land, destitute 
even of Indians. 

The expedition consumed nearly five 
months exploring the rivers Nichare and 
Caura, or Merivari, as the Indians have 
named its upper reaches, and in making 
collections of orchids, birds, minerals, 
plants and butterflies and they were for- 
tunate in obtaining some new species 
and many interesting and rare speci- 
mens. M. André had heard that a 
marvelously beautiful orchid, unknown 
to science, grew in this region. After 
infinite toil and hardship, he discovered 
itand obtained a number of fine speci- 
mens. 

But the first great object of the ex- 
pedition was not accomplished. In 
spite of a remarkable display of energy 
and perseverance, André was unable to 
reach the summit of Mt. Améha. On 
the second day of the ascent the climb- 
ers were brought face to face with a 
sheer wall of granite so stupendous that 
it said in language more plain than 
words, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no 
further.’’ 

‘“‘T have seen,’’ says André in his 
journal, ‘‘many lofty peaks in the 
Colombian Andes. The double crest 
of the Sierra Nevada, clothed in per- 
petual white, is an imposing sight ; but 
none of these peaks can inspire that 
sense of awe I felt standing, a helpless 
and insignificant atom, at the foot of 
that mighty wall beside which the most 
imposing monument erected by the ar- 
rogance of man would be but a toy. 


His ob-- 
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What epochs of time must have elapsed 
since the solid rock before which we 
stood had been deposited grain by 
grain.’’ 

But whatever the disappointment of 
the leader, the native peons who reluc- 
tantly followed him, had no share in it. 

“It is well we failed,” said his Indian 
guide, ‘‘ for the legends of my tribe tell 
us that on the summit, surrounded by 
giant trees, there is a lake so deep that 
none can fathom it. Strange, horrible 
creatures, unlike anything on land or 
sea, inhabit its dark waters. Hidden 
in gloomy caverns by the edge of the 
lake, multitudes of demons keep watch 
over its sacred shores. ‘They are look- 
ing down on us now, and mocking us 
for our failure.’’ 

In spite of this failure, M. André 
was happy in the knowledge that his 
canoes contained a magnificent collec- 
tion of unknown or very rare speci- 
mens. He had achieved enough to 
make his name famous among savants, 
and his collection promised to much 
more than pay for the expenses of the 
expedition. But provisions were run- 
ning short, and his men clamored to 


The wreck occurred on the Merivari at a point 
almost due north of Mt. Ameha. 
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return. Regretfully, he gave the order 
to head the canoes northward toward 
civilization. 

The canoes were two in number— 
both dugouts, one largeand one small. 
In the stern of each sat the patron or 
pilot who guided the boat while in the 
bow knelt the proef whose duty it was 


to look out for rocks or sunken logs. ° 


Whenever a_ boat started the roel 
would call out ‘‘Vamos, con Dios, 
FPatron.’’ ‘‘“May God go with us, coxs- 
wain,’’ and the patron would make 
answer ‘‘ Vamos, con la Virgen,’’ ‘“The 
Virgin be with us.’’ The party con- 
sisted of fifteen souls, all told: André, 
Jacobson, the photographer, to whom we 
are indebted for the pictures which illus- 
trate this article, Villegente, the taxider- 
mist, also a white man, but an apathetic 
creature, whose life was 
one eager passion for 
sleep with lucid inter- 
vals at meal times alone, 
and twelve native peofis, 
Pedro Hospedales, Fred- 
dy Hospedales, Pedro 
Asoque, Pancho Mon- 
tenegro, Epifanio Mu- 
fioz, Juan Silva, Lau- 
reano Rodriguez, Ra- 
mon Ramirez, Mateo 
Ramirez and his son, 
Luiz Urbana (nick- 
named ‘‘the Pirate’’ for 
the sake of his villainous 
expression), and Maite, 
an old Indian who acted 
as guide. The party had 
been made up from M. 
André’s own Trinidad 
men together with sev- 
eral Venezuelans enlist- 
ed at La Prision, the last 
settlement on the bor- 
ders of the unknown 
country. 

Overjoyed at being 
homeward bound at last, 
the men bent with a will 
to their paddles, urging 
the canoes through the 
water with merry jest 
and song. So passed 
three successful days. 
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no man dreamed of it. We will let 
André tell his own story. 

“ April 27th—Left early and reached 
the spot where we had to unload in the 
afternoon and drag the boats over a 
shallow part encumbered with rocks 
when we ascended the river. The large 
boat was let down first, ropes being 
used at the bow and stern. Afterwards 
the small boat was also successfully 
passed over. It was about nine o’clock. 
The morning was so gloomy that Jacob- 
son, although he intended to take pic- 
tures of the lowering of the boats at 
this spot, which is very picturesque, 
thought it useless to expose any plates. 
About three hundred yards lower down 
there is a narrow channel through 
which we had passed without much 
difficulty on the up trip. So free from 
danger did the part 
where we then were ap- 
pear that Jacobson and 
myself remained in the 
boat, when the men as 
usual, having got on 
the rocks, proceeded to 
slacken the stern rope 
while the bow was being 
gradually drawn down 
stream. How it hap- 
pened it is now difficult, 
if not impossible to say. 
Whether the men under- 
estimated the force of 
the current, or whether 
the front man at the 
stern rope slipped and 
dragged the other after 
him, they themselves 
have been unable to ex- 
plain. I suddenly felt 
that the boat was veer- 
ing around rapidly, 
while ‘the Pirate,’ who 
had fallen forward, was 
floundering in the water. 
The other man, unable 
to hold on alone, had let 
the rope go. It was over 
in a few seconds. With 
incredible speed we were 
whirled along into the 
big channel, the most 
dangerous part of the 


Then trouble came when 


A Watomgomo Indian in his prime, 


Arichi, and I knew that 


The head man of a Watomgomo village 


all was lost. I felt the heavy crash 
as the boat was jammed against the 
double rock which divides the chan- 
nel, and I was hurled out with vio- 
lence, falling into the water beyond 
the rocks. When I rose to the sur- 
face I was some distance from the 
wrecked boat. The men from the 
smaller boat who were on shore were 
making frantic efforts to throw me a 
rope, but it always fell short and was 


carried away by the forceof the current. 
I reached shore lower down. My first 
thoughts were about Jacobson. I knew 
that he could not swim a stroke, and 
that if he had fallen into deep water 
nothing short of a miracle could save 
him. But there he was, clinging on to 
the rock in front of which the boat was 
wedged, and thus protected from the 
full force of the current. The men, 
after several trials succeeded in get- 
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The Unknown Caura. 


ting ropes across the channel, and res- 
cued him from his perilous position.’’ 

The magnitude of the disaster could 
scarcely be measured. André had put 
everything of value into the big canoe, 
naturally thinking it was the safer of the 
two. Photographs, notes of the trip, 
new birds, new orchids, new plants, all 
were lost, and with them clothing, 
cooking utensils, tools, provisions, 
everything which would help to sup- 
port fifteen men in a trackless wilder- 
ness two hundred miles away from the 
nearest outpost of civilization. 
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serious indeed, if not impossible, con- 
sidering the slender stock of provisions, 
which was already nearing the vanish- 
ing point. They soon decided to press 
on, placing four men and the few re- 
maining stores in the canoe, while the 
rest were to make their way along the 
bank, joining the canoe party at meal 
times and keeping in touch with them 
by blowing horns. 

That night they lay together with 
little food and no blankets, huddled be- 
neath the scanty protection of a tree 
while the rain came down in torrents. 


The orchids found by the Indians were brought into camp in baskets, 


What little could be done was done. 
A few stray articles were saved from 
the wreck, among them a tin box of 
paper intended for wrapping butterflies 
anda pencil. ‘To this recovery we are 
indebted for the journal which André 
kept religiously from that day forward 
and which forms so remarkable a 
record of indomitable pluck. 

The party held a council of war. 
André pointed out to them that with the 
two remaining axes which had been 
packed in the small boat, the task of 
hollowing another dugout would be 


‘Arbol de la noche triste,’’ the peons 
called it, ‘‘The tree of the night of 
sorrow.” 

On April 28th, day broke on a de- 
jected crowd, benumbed with cold and 
weak from fasting. André provided 
breakfast by shooting a bird called a 
curassow. Later in the day, Mateo 
Ramirez, one of the men walking 
through the jungle, was bitten just 
above the ankle by a snake. André 
suspected that the bite was not poison- 
ous, but Mateo was in mortal terror and 
allowed his friends to subject him to a 


The women among the Watomgomos weave their hammocks bv hand. 


remedy worse than the disease. Throw- 
ing him to the ground, they wound a 
strong creeper around his thigh until it 
cut into the flesh, and then burned the 
wound with a live coal until the patient 
shrieked in agony. Chewed tobacco 
and crushed garlic were afterwards 
rubbed in, and the wound bound up. 
The snake bite was cured, but the poor 
devil suffered for many days from the 
remedy. 

Now began a series of almost incredi- 
ble hardships. André and his men 
were alternately roasting with fever and 
shivering with ague, while plagues of 
fleas and stinging insects gave them no 
respite. Under the date of May 3d, we 
find the following entry in M. André’s 
diary :— 

‘This morning we finished the last 
little bit of sugar we had. There is still 
some coffee and tea left, a few pounds 
of beans and rice, and six or seven 
ounces of salt. So as to economize this 
very necessary article, Pancho puts only 
a pinch or two in the soup made from 
the game we obtain. The food is so un- 
palatable that it is with difficulty I 


manage to swallow a few mouthfuls. 
Mostof themen passed wretched nights. 
Having lost their hammocks and blank- 
ets, they are forced to lie on the damp 
ground or hard rock, so that they do 
not obtain the rest they are so much in 
need of.’’ 

Next day the last little bits of half- 
cooked meat were divided up. In the 
evening Freddy Hospedales shot a small 
monkey, ‘‘and the men devoured the 
limbs like so many cannibals.’’ In the 
morning the party started without hav- 
ing eaten, ‘‘as we cannot afford to use 
the little rice and beans we have re- 
maining except oncea day. May 5th 
we started without having eaten.’’ This 
is a familiar entry inthe diary. On May 
7th the last of the coffee was shared 
and a miserable meal was made off the 
sap of the cahiwan tree and some ber- 
ries called ‘‘fortin’’ by the Indians. No 
wonder M. André, worn out and 
starved, could get no rest that night. 

“Tt was only towards morning,’’ he 
writes again on May 8th, ‘‘that I 
managed to sleep a little. Up to three 
o’clock I lay awake thinking, and the 


The Unknown Caura. 


subject was food. All the markets I 
had ever visited were brought back to 
me with extraordinary vividness, from 
meat-laden Leadenhall to the little 
market at Panama, with its piles of 
bright yellow pineapples and its heaps 
of vegetables. Even when I dozed off, 
it was to dream of food.’’ 

That day a momentous decision was 
arrived at. Very slow progress was 
being thade towards the nearest settle- 
ment, La Prision, because the men on 
shore, having to cut their way inch by 
inch through the dense forest, could not 
keep up with the canoe even though it 
merely drifted with the current. Some 
of the men were so worn out by their 
hardships that they could not walka 
step, and all werestarving. They held 
a conference round the camp fire at 
night, and afterwards told M. André 
they had decided that those who were 
unable to walk and were keeping the 
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others back must hurry on in the boat 
to La Prision and send back a relief 
party from that place to meet the men 
left behind. M. André himself was 
absolutely unable to walk, and so were 
the two other whites. The men agreed 
among themselves that Pedro Hospe- 
dales, Pedro Asoque, Pancho Monte- 
negro, Juan Silva and Epifanio Mufioz 
should remain behind to walk through 
the forest, while the rest went on in the 
canoe, which would just hold the nec- 
essary ten and two dogs which had ac- 
companied the expedition, if everything 
was left behind save a cooking pot and 
a couple of guns. So deeply laden was 
their small ‘‘ dugout ’’ that the slight- 
est movement caused it to ship water. 
M. André’s diary for the 9th of May, 
the dismal day of separation, contains 
some painful sentences. ‘‘ We were all 
up before daybreak,’’ he writes. ‘‘The 
men went to work silently, the impend- 


Basket weaving, the most important industry of the Watomgomos, is carried on by the Indians with primitive 
methods but excellent results, 


The Indians catch fish by shooting them with a bow and a long spear-like arrow. 


ing separation appearing to have affect- 
ed the whole of us. We drank some 
unsweetened tea, our only luxury, and 
we divided the few remaining pounds 
of beans and rice, leaving the greater 
part with those who were to continue 
marching through the forest. Weshook 
hands with the five men, and took our 
places in the boat. Hallooing a last 
adieu to the poor fellows standing on 
the rocks to see us off, who had many 
a weary mile of snake-infested forest to 
tramp through, we were carried away 
by the swift current and soon lost sight 
of them.’’ Not one of the five was 
ever seen again. 

‘‘ Freddy landed several times after 
game-birds and fired ten or twelve shots 
in all, but he only secured two curas- 
sows. Perhaps nervousness or hunger 
had something to do with his bad shoot- 
ing. Stopped at noon to cook one of the 
curassows Freddy had killed. By way 
of change the meat was roasted on 
glowing coals, but although I ate my 
full share I could not get over the sen- 
sation of emptiness from which I had 
been suffering for the last few days. I 
had read somewhere that the Kaffirs and 
other savage tribes use hunger belts 
when pressed for food, so I wound a 
strong creeper several times round my 
waist. This certainly gave me a good 
deal of relief from the dull, gnawing 


pain I experienced. We moored the 
boat alongside a thickly- wooded island, 
where there were many fine cattleyas 
(cattleya superba) in full bloom. Heavy 
rains with lightning and thunder all 
night.” 

It is wonderful that this starving man 
with hardly a hope of regaining civili- 
zation, kept a diary, but still more that 
he found heart to write of something 
besides his own sufferings. In one sen- 
tence he tells us what it feels like to be 
dying of hunger ; in the next the flora 
of the country is noted, or we are told 
that ‘‘this part of Achaba is very pic- 
turesque.’’ The diary has never been 
‘‘touched up.’’ I quote exactly as M. 
André wrote it, while tossing in the 
crank canoe or huddling miserably 
round the camp-fire at night. 

“Suffered much from fever during 
the night,’’ he writes on May 1oth. 
“‘Can scarcely stand this morning. 
Started without having eaten anything, 
not even wild fruit. Shot a large heron, 
the kind known by the natives as ‘‘ garza 
morena.’’ How glad we all were! If 
we get nothing else, there is still some- 
thing to eat. Three times we had to 
land and walk, or rather crawl, through 
the forest, while the boat was being 
carefully let down the rapids by ropes. 
We have to be ever so cautious now. 
If anything should happen to our small 


The dugout canoe in which the Indians brought orchids to M. André ts the type of boat used by the explorers. 


‘dugout,’ we are lost. What hard 
work it was getting through the forest ! 
Every two or three minutes we had to 
sit down and rest. Jacobson and Ville- 
gente appear to be even weaker than 
pe? 

So they went on from day to day. 
Ashore, they were in constant peril 
from jaguars and snakes, from falling 
trees and the chances of losing their 
way in the jungle. Afloat, they never 
knew the moment when their frail craft 
might be dashed to pieces against a 
rock or swallowed up in some seething 
whirlpool among the countless rapids. 
Some days they starved; other days they 
shot a bird or an armadillo, or found a 
few berries and fruits in the forest— 
barely enough to keep body and soul 
together and prolong their misery. 

From this date the diary grows more 
and more intense. Under May 13th 
André writes :— 

‘* Have suffered so much from fever 
lately that Maite offered to prepare some 
Indian medicine for me. He went into 
the bush and returned with some 
bunches of a purplish fruit, somewhat 
larger than a coffee berry, but round. 
Between the skin and the seed there is 
a thin pulp of slightly sweetish taste. 
These bunches of fruit were boiled in 
water until it assumed the appearance 
of claret. The liquid was then, Maite 


said, fit for drinking. I was glad to 
try anything, so for the rest of the day 
I kept the pan containing it near to me 
in the boat and drank nothing else. 
Curiously enough, the fever left me at 
night, but this may have been merely a 
coincidence. 

‘“ We came across two Kosoibo trees 
laden with fruit overhanging the river. 
Ramon climbed one and Laureano the 
other, and while they stayed above eat- 
ing they shook the branches so that 
quantities of the fruit fell into the 
water. We must have spent an hour 
under those trees. After dark Maite 
fished and caught an aymara, which he 
roasted. If we only had salt. I find 
any game or fish we get so loathsome 
devoid of salt or any condiment. What 
an awful thing it is to be craving for 
some necessary to which our systems 
have become accustomed! How I 
long for salt, and after salt, sugar. I 
feel I could swallow handfuls of both. 

“May 14th. Ifwekill nothing to-day 
we shall have to go without food. 
Started at daybreak and about 9 o’clock 
reached Guayarapo. In our weak state 
the navigation of these dangerous rapids 
is most trying. In many places we 
have to get out and haul the boat over 
masses of rocks or beds of shingle. 
Consequently we make but slow prog- 
ress. At mid-day we rest for some time 
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in the shadow of a tree on one of the 
islands. Laureano tries to catch a fish 
off the rocks, but he has no luck. Cat- 
tleya superba is very abundant in these 
rapids and most of the plants are in full 
bloom, so that evervwhere there are 
crimson blotches amongst the foliage. 
Maite is quite useless asa guide to-day. 
He appears to be losing his reason. 
Slept but little and suffered from vio- 
lent headache and gnawing pains in the 
stomach.”’ 

The next morning there was not a 
morsel to eat. The best substitute for 
breakfast were the green leaves of the 
wild guavas. About noon the party 
heard the humming of a bird about a 
hundred yards ahead. With infinite 
pains to make no noise, they impressed 
by signs upon Freddy, who landed to 
kill it, to be careful. After what 
seemed hours of waiting they heard a 
shot. Two of the men scrambled on 
shore, and when they returned a few 
moments later they had plucked the 
bird. A fire was lighted on the spot, and 
ina short while nothing remained of 
the half-roasted bird but its bones. One 
bird for ten starving men ! 

‘« Maite,”’ wrote Mr. André on May 
16th, ‘‘although he complained bitter- 
ly of cold and weakness, insisted on 
taking his place at the stern. He was 
terribly emaciated, and his eyes hada 
fixed stare unlike anything I had seen 
before. After we had gone a hundred 
yards it was evident that he could not 
steer, so ‘the Pirate’ took his place 
and we put him in a reclining position 
at the bottom of the boat. 

‘«We were in an exceedingly difficult 
part of the river to navigate, and twice 
we shipped water. Maite, who was 
singing catches of Indian songs and 
laughing wildly, was unable to direct 
‘the Pirate,’ as he had become quite 
incoherent in his answers. After awhile 
our old Indian guide ceased singing, 
and we thought that he had fallen 
asleep. We went astray several times, 
but at last reached the ledge of rock 
beyond which there is only one chan- 
nel. It was then we found out that 
Maite was dead. 

‘“The whole of the afternoon was 
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spent in dragging the boat across the 
rocks, the men being so weak they 
had to lie down from time to time. It 
was sunset when we reached our old 
camping place of the 18th of March. I 
shot a courlan* with a Winchester rifle. 
It was boiled and divided up and was 
the only bit of food we had tasted for 
seventy-two hours, with the exception 
of yesterday's pauji.t The men said it 
was too late to bury Maite and thatthey 
were, moreover, too tired to dig a 
grave.” 

Next morning they scooped out a 
shallow pit in the sand, placed the 
corpse of the old Indian guide in it, and 
covered the grave with stones. 

On the 19th of May they reached the 
terrible Falls of Para, which have 
drowned many a canoe party. It was 
impossible to shoot these falls in their 
frail ‘‘dugout,’’ but fortunately they had 
left a larger canoe on the bank at the base 
of the falls during their journey up the 
river. The task of launching this canoe 
and navigating the raging whirlpool at 
the foot of the falls seemed impossible 
in their weakened state. In sullen de- 
spair the men refused to work and lay 
down upon the sand, brooding over 
what they considered the utter hopeless- 
ness of their position. M. André was 
prostrated by a paroxysm of fever, 
brought on by a long walk round the 
falls in his starved condition. Jacobson 
lagged behind in the forest and crawled 
into camp in the evening utterly spent. 

About midnight the Trinidad boy, 
Freddy, awoke M. André and told him 
that the Venezuelans were plotting to 
steal away at dawn and walk to the set- 
tlement at Mura. André got up, took 
his Winchester rifle, and walked over to 
the camp fire where the Venezuelans 
were still talking in whispers. 

‘“Why do you plot to leave us ?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It is treacherous and cow- 
ardly. You know we cannot launch 
the boat without your help. If you go 
you will but seal your own fate. You 
cannot walk to Mura, weak as you are. 
You will perish miserably in the forest. 
Your only hope is to stick to the river 
and try to launch the boat and reach 
La Prision.”’ 


* Aramus scolopaceous, South American ‘crying bird,’’ about the size of a small duck. 


+ The galeated curassow, a genus of cracidae, also called the ‘‘ cashaw bird.”’ 


large as a pheasant. 


Almost as 
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After hours of argument he con- 
vinced them. ‘Three days of strenuous 
toil followed before the boat was floated, 
the only nourishment of the men during 
all that time being a little unsweetened 
tea and a few mouthfuls of mouldy 
beans. On the morning of May 22d, 
when the large boat was floated, André 
fainted twice from hunger, but Jacobson 
brought him to by pouring raw alcohol 
down his throat. 

At last they pushed off and dashed 
with the speed of an arrow through that 
raging whirlpool. The boat swayed 
from side to side with the swirling cur- 
rents, narrowly shaving a hundred rocks 
and snags. Twice she was nearly 
swamped, but at last she passed safely 
out of the troubled waters, and the crew 
knew that their worst dangers were over. 

Three days later the people of La 
Prision were horrified to see a canoe 
manned by men who looked like ghosts. 
The wives who greeted them could 
hardly recognize their husbands. 

M. André immediately despatched 
an expedition, under the leadership of 


From a piwtograph taken on May 25, tye. 
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an Indian guide, to rescue the five men 
who had remained behind to walk 
through the forest ; but they were never 
seen again. 

The expedition thus cost the lives of 
six men, and was practically fruitless 
froma scientific point of view, excepting 
that M. André gained some idea of the 
country traversed. Previous to this fatal 
trip from La Prision to Mount Améha 
he made some interesting collections 
and discovered several new species of 
birds and plants. The birds have been 
made the subject of a weighty work by 
two distinguished German scientists. 
This work is included in Vol. IX. of 
‘* Novitates Zoologicae,’’ where the 
curious may consult it. One would 
imagine that after such terrible experi- 
ences M. André would be cured of his 
appetite for exploration. It is not so. 
When I met him last January at Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, he was full of plans 
for another trip into the same region. 
Willany American millionaire come for- 
wardandenable M. André torealize what 
he says is the keenest desire of his life ? 


M. André and the survivors of his party immediately after their arrival at La Prision. 


TRICIA WALTON did not often 

dream. She was generally esteemed 

a practical young lady by her 

friends, and a hard hearted one by her 
lovers. 

But then one's friends and one’s lov- 
ers do not know everything. So this 
morning Patricia propped her elbow on 
the table, and her little, white, deter- 
mined chin in her hand, and dreamt. 
Her eyes, while she dreamt, were fixed 
on a small, insignificant basket filled 
with violets and moss. A little way off 
another basket stood—a handsome bas- 
ket with glorious roses—pink, white 
and red, trailing their sweetness all over 
it, twining over the very handles. But 
Patricia’s pretty eyes never glanced at 
it. She was absorbed in the humble 
basket with the violets and moss. For 
she could not discover the sender. 
Morning after morning a little basket 
of flowers came for Patricia that was 
different from all the others. And there 
were a good many others, Patricia being 
so pretty as to be irresistibly charming, 
and so rich as to be able to frame that 
prettiness as exquisitely as she chose. 
There can be no doubt that Patricia was 
spoiled. Besides being pretty and rich, 
she was an only child, and her parents 
worshipped her. 

A good many people worshipped 
Patricia. There was something more 
than prettiness, and wealth, and witti- 
ness to be worshipped, though some did 
not know it. But she wasspoiled. No- 
body ever said ‘‘ No’’ to Patricia ; she 
could coax so prettily. When she went 
in for photography all her men friends 
grinned amiably at the horrible carica- 
tures of themselves she produced, and 
swore they were perfect likenesses. 
When her women friends were not quite 
so obliging, the men friends assured Pa- 
tricia it was just their ‘‘ beastly vanity,’’ 
which was rather hard on the women. 


THE GIRL AND THE EDITOR 


By MARGARET WESTRUP 


1) 


o 


Her latest craze was writing, and she 
may be pardoned if she thought that at 
the least she had /a/ent, seeing that vari- 
ous editors of her acquaintance had pub- 
lished various short stories of hers, and 
paid her for them, too. Nevertheless 
she hadn’t any talent for writing. 

But she was not thinking of literature 
now, though in a little while she was 
going to pay a visit to an editor whom 
she did not know, and in the pages of 
whose magazine she coveted to appear. 
She had decided not to send her stories 
to the editor of J/onthly Literature. 
Somehow she thought it would be bet- 
ter to take them to him herself. 

But now her mind was occupied with 
the sweet-smelling violets before her. 
Who sent them? She knew where the 
roses, and the lilies, and the orchids 
came from; but these sweet-smelling 
violets? She puckered her white brow 
under the little feathery curls that 
strayed so lightly over its whiteness. A 
boy brought them every morning—a 
horrid, disagreeable boy who refused to 
say a word as to whence he came. He 
only said: ‘‘The boss sent ’em, miss.’’ 
He would say that as many times as 
she liked, but nothing else—at any rate 
nothing else relating to the flowers. 
Curiously enough Patricia, gazing at 
the violets, fell a-dreaming over the 
only man who had ever slighted her. 
Her cheeks grew pink at the memory. 
It was one day when she was out alone. 
A silly little dog had caught hold of her 
skirt and worried it. A man had come 
along and taken the dog off, but the 
dog had turned and snapped at his hand. 
The man had pretended it was nothing. 
Patricia liked the way he had pretend- 
ed; it had been 7ea/ pretense. He had 
not meant her to see ; but she had seen 
blood trickling down his fore-finger. It 
was only ascratch, he said, but Patricia 
had been full of pity, and she had bound 


There was a feeling of some sort in his face now. 


the finger up with her little lace-edged 
handkerchief. His own handkerchief, 
peeping from his breast-coat pocket, 
would have been more to the purpose, 
but he did not make the suggestion. 
They had been alone in the street, and 
Patricia had smiled and blushed, and 
sweetly told him where to bring the 
handkerchief when he had done with it. 
‘And you can ask for me,’’ she had said 


softly. ‘‘ You have been so kind. I 
would like to know how vour finger 
gets on.’”’ And the man had sent the 
handkerchief back by post. 

Patricia had been snubbed, and Pa- 
tricia had felt sore and angry. 

She had liked the combination of 
steady gray eves and a very dark face. 
She was very hard to please fora week. 
Then she thrust the thought of this 


Patricia tried in vain to read its meaning. 


man’s boorishness from her. But it 
came back now and then. And it had 
come back now. 

Then she sighed, and pushed back 
her chair and rose. 

‘It’s time for me to beard that old 
editor,’’ she observed. 

Then she picked out a few of the vio- 
lets, and tucked them into the bosom of 
her gown. 


And many men wondered that day 
who was the rival who had been so hon- 
ored. 

And Patricia wondered too. 


II. 


‘« A young lady to see you, sir,’’ said 
the type-writing clerk. 


‘“What’s she want?’ asked his 
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chief in a decidedly ungallant tone. 

The clerk smiled. 

‘* Manuscript, sir.’’ 

‘* What the dickens are you bothering 
ineforthen ? Don’t youknow by now-—-”’ 

‘Yes, sir.”’ The clerk blushed. 
‘‘She’s different somehow. I think 
you’d see her, sir, if you saw her—’’ 

It struck him he was growing inco- 
herent, so he stopped. 

‘*T won’t see her’’—grimly. ‘‘ Tell 
her to leave her manuscript, and I’ll 
consider it at my earliest convenience.”’ 

The clerk turned to go and Patricia 
tripped in. ~ 

It wasn’t often that grim office saw 
such a radiant vision within its smoky 
walls. 

The editor rose. 

Patricia glanced at him and hercheeks 
grew pink. 

‘* Qh !” she said softly, then her eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘I’ve brought two short 
stories for you to read,’’ she said airily. 
“Can you read them now while I 
wait ?”’ 

‘“« Certainly,’’ said the editor meekly. 

Patricia put her parcel down, took a 
seat, and watched him undo the knots, 
which, feminine fashion, were very nu- 
merous indeed. 

‘* You'd better cut it, hadn’t you?” 
she suggested at last. 

‘* Oh—ah—yes !”’ 

The editor cut the string with his pen- 
knife. Then he looked upat her. He 
had steady gray eyes set in a strong, 
dark face. 

‘“T could read them and send my 
opinion on to you,”’ he said. 

Patricia searched his face for a sign 
of any feeling. But it expressed only 
courteous attention. 

‘*T’d rather you read them now,’ she 
said, loosening the soft feather boa she 
had round her throat. 

‘* Very well.’’ The editor’s eyes were 
fixed on the little knot of violets she 
had in the bosom of her gown. 

There was a feeling of some sort in 
his face now. Patricia tried in vain to 
read it. 

She stamped on the floor with a small, 
angry foot. 

The editor sat down and took up 
‘The Failing of Elizabeth.’’ 
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‘* Your name’s Shirley Grantham: 
isn’t it ?’’ observed Patricia irrelevantly, 
and then she grew suddenly pink and 
stamped her foot again. But the stamp 
was against herself this time. 

‘“ Yes,” said the editor politely, and 
began to read her story. 

Patricia watched him from under the 
big brim of her hat. When he had 
finished he put it down and looked at 
her. 

“You want my opinion,’’ he said. 

Patricia nodded. 

‘* No good,’’ said he tersely. 

Patricia gasped and her face grew 
scarlet. 

““Oh !’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh !”’ 

‘‘T couldn’t use it in Monthly Lit- 
erature,’’ he said. ‘‘I am sorry.’’ 

‘* But—but—why ?”’ 

‘*T have told you.” 

‘« But I have had stories in the 
and the - and the ”" (men- 
tioning three contemporary periodi- 
cals). 

‘“ Yes ’’—grimly. 

Now Patricia coveted to see her name 
in Monthly Literature, because Month- 
ly Literature had the highest reputation 
for good fiction. Yet it was a compar- 
atively new venture, and its editor was 
a poor man. 

Considering that she had never had 
‘‘No”’ said to her in all her life before, 
she was taking it rather well. The 
editor's gray eyes noted that. They 
were the kind of eyes that note every- 
thing. 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ she suggested with a 
timidity entirely new to her, ‘‘I might 
write another.’’ She looked up at him 
from under her hat with a pretty plead- 
ing look that belonged to no one but 
Patricia. 

The man seemed made of iron. 

He waited courteously. 

Patricia looked down at the tip of a 
dainty shoe protruding from her skirts. 
Tears smarted under her long lashes. 

Then she looked up with a little 
smile. 

“Then you don’t want me for a con- 
tributor,’’ she said. ‘‘ Tell me quzte 
plainly you don’t want me’’—smiling 
bravely—“‘ for anything ?” 

“‘T don’t want you for acontributor,”’ 
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said the editor—fire leapt into the gray 
eyes—‘‘ I want you for a wife !’’ 

Patricia sat petrified, her eyes wide 
and fixed. ‘Then she rose with a swirl 
of soft draperies. 

‘‘How dare you!’’ she whispered. 
‘*Oh, how dare you!”’ 

He smiled grimly. 

‘‘I’d dare a good deal to get my 
wish,’’ he said, ‘‘ now.”’ 

‘*T believe,’’ said Patricia, the color 
leaping back to her cheeks, ‘‘I believe 
you are mad.”’ 

He said nothing. 

Patricia picked up her sunshade. 

‘‘It is no insult,’’ said the editor 
steadily, ‘‘ for a man to ask a girl to be 
his wife !’’ 

“Tt is! All ina minute! You’ve 
only known mea minute ’’—Patricia’s 
eyes were stormy—‘‘ only a minute.’’ 

‘« Pardon—six months the day before 
yesterday.” 

ae Oh je? 

Patricia’s eyes fell till the lashes lay 
on her flushed cheeks. Then she drew 
her head erect. In every pose she was 
irresistibly charming. ‘That was the 
danger about Patricia. ‘‘ You will 
please send the stories to the address on 
the outside sheet,’’ she said. She took 
a ridiculous little purse from the dainty 
bag hanging to a gold chain round her 
wrist. She hunted for stamps, and 
found none. She took out a quatrer 
and handed it to Shirley Grantham. 

‘“Thanks,’’ he said, handing her back 
some change. ‘‘ That will be right, I 
think.”’ 

Patricia’s little white teeth shut on 
the red lip beneath. She turned to the 
door. The editor opened it for her and 
accompanied her downstairs. 

At the door he paused. After all he 
was wot made of iron. 

‘“‘TIf you write another story,’’ he 
said, with a momentary weakness, ‘‘I 
shall be pleased to give you my opinion 
on it.”’ 

‘* Good-morning,’’ said Patricia. 


III. 


Patricia had written another story. 
She had studied all the short stories in 
all the numbers of Monthly Litera- 
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ture that had yet been published. Then 
she had written her story. 

“‘T’ll give it to Peter Lang,’’ she said. 
She said it to herself many times in the 
intervals of writing the story. Peter 
Lang was the sub-editor of the For?- 
nightly Miracle. 

Several of Patricia’s stories had ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Miracle. 

She took a long while over this story. 
She re-wrote it three times, and then 
scratched out, and put in, words and 
sentences, till she had to write it out a 
fourth time. All that took along while, 
and in between Patricia had a good deal 
to think about. 

The little basket of flowers still ar- 
rivedevery morning. Patricia looked 
at them now with suspicious eyes. But 
the eyes were soft too, and sometimes 
she almost smiled—not quite— but near 
enough to bring a little dimple peeping 
out at the left corner of her demure lips. 
Her friends, male and female, never 
noticed how adroitly she led conversa- 
tions up to acertain name. ‘The name 
was Shirley Grantham, and Patricia 
learnt a good deal about the owner of 
the name. 

But she learnt nothing bad. 

After she had really finished the story 
she left it in the drawer of her writing 
table for two days. At this time Patri- 
cia was sometimes cross. 

On the third day she decided to send 
the story to the editor of Monthly Lit- 
erature, She would not let personal 
‘feelings stand in the way of her Art. 

On the fourth day she decided to fake 
the story to the editor. 

She would not have him think she 
was afraid to come. 

On the fifth day she took it. She 
looked absolutely bewitching. The 
editor received her with grave courtesy, 
and Patricia felt herself growing be- 
wildered. 

It took a good deal to bewilder Pa- 
tricia. : 

But she had been almost bewildered 
ever since her last visit to the editor of 
Monthly Literature. She sat and 
watched him again as he read the story. 
He had a fine face and head, and there 
was plenty of character in both for her 
to watch. 
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He laid the story down at last, and 
looked at her steadily. 

“Is it better ?’’ Patricia found herself 
asking quite humbly. 

‘‘No; it is worse.”’ 

Patricia's face lost all its brilliance. 

“Tt is labored,’’ the editor said. He 
spoke quietly and slowly, as if the 
words were wrenched fromhim. He was 
looking at the sweet pathetic face before 
him as he spoke. 

Truly he was a/most a man of iron. 

““You—you are certainly frank,” said 
Patricia. 

“You asked for the truth.”’ 

6e Yes.’ ’ 

But then Patricia so often asked for 
the truth, and got something so very 
different from what this man gave her. 

She decided rapidly that what the 
others gave her was not the truth. 

She sighed very deeply. 

‘Shall I ever be any good at it ?’’ she 
asked. 

“No.” 

‘‘T have no talent at all?” 

‘*Not for that." 

‘‘For wifely duties, I suppose ?”’ 

Directly the words were out she could 
have bitten her tongue off in her vexa- 
tion. She grew pink right down to her 
soft throat. 

How horrid of her! 
rid! 

But Patricia had been ruffled and told 
unpalatable truths, and she was not 


Oh, how hor- 


used to anything in the least like that. 


‘‘Yes,’’ said the editor. 

She laughed—a little scornful laugh 
that would have annihilated most of the 
men she knew. 

‘I assure you,’’ shesaid rising, ‘‘you 
are ost mistaken! You do not know 
me at all.”’ : 

“I know you very well,” said the 
editor. ‘‘I’ve never lost sight of you 
since that day, Pa—— Miss Walton.”’ 

She sawthat his dark face was white. 

‘*But why didn’t you——” the words 
burst from her, and then she stopped, 
all glowing and shy. 

‘You know why,’’ he said. 

She looked up at him questioningly, 
then dropped her eyes swiftly. 

‘‘But— but——”’ she murmured. 

‘*But now I ama weak fool,’ he said. 
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‘‘So long as I did not speak to you I 
was strong. I knew my weakness, and 
I kept away; but’’—his voice was low 
and determined— ‘‘now I will move 
heaven and earth to win you. You 
came. I cannot help it. I cannot give 
you up now.”’ 

There was a little tense silence. 

‘‘Money,’’ murmured Patricia, ‘‘isn’t 
everything.”’ 

She murmured it very softly and 
shyly, but he heard it. 

‘Patricia !’’ He took a step nearer 
to her. 

Patricia drew back. He stood still 
and looked at her. 

“‘You,’’ murmured Patricia reproach- 
fully, ‘‘were very nasty about my 
stories.’’ 

“*Ves.”’ 

She glanced at him swiftly. 

‘*‘Wouldn’t—wouldn’t anything make 
you nicer about them ?”’ 

She looked at him with pleading 
eyes. 

‘‘No,”’ he said. 

Patricia gave a little gasp. 

“‘Wouldn’t anything make you pub- 
lish one in your magazine ?”’ 

He; cheeks were brilliantly pink, her 
eyes misty with coaxing. He looked 
straight down into her face. 

‘‘No,”’ he said. 

His right hand gripped the edge of 
the table; his face was white. 

‘Why ?”’ said Patricia. 

“Because 1 will keep up to a certain 
standard, and your work is zo¢ up to 
itn 

The words dropped slowly from his 
firm lips. 

‘You love your work better than— 
than anything?’’ said Patricia, rosy 
pink. 

‘“‘No,’”’ he smiled, ‘‘I do not.” 

There was a silence. 

Then Patricia held out a warm, gra- 
cious little hand. 

‘‘Not one of the others would have 
done it,’’ she said breathlessly. ‘‘Oh ! 
you are—you are fine !”’ 

He took the hand between both his. 

“TI always knew the stuff you were 
made of, Patricia,’’ he said softly. 
“It’s rare stuff.”’ 

She dimpled with a delight that not 
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the most flattering compliment had 
ever made her feel before. He bent 
and kissed the little hand in his. Patri- 
cia drew it away gently. 

‘Will you come and see us to-mor- 
row ?’’ she said demurely. 

‘‘Patricia——”’ 

‘‘No. You may come and see us; 
that is enough.” 

“It’s rhore than I deserve, my—Miss 
Walton.”’ : 

Patricia dimpled again. ‘‘I’m not 
your Miss Walton,’’ she said. 

‘*Yet,’’ said he, his gray eyes aglow. 


THE WILD BEAST TRAFFIC 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


HE stout German officer, 
whose uniform is as rusty as 
the hull of his vessel, meets 
you at the gangway, and when 
you express a wish to see the 
* animals his weather-beaten 
’ cheek wrinkles into a curious 
grin, as he jerks his thumb in the direc- 
tion of asmall doorleading ’tween decks. 
If you knew what was in store for you 
the officer’s smile might be understood, 
but vou don’t, and perhaps it is just as 
well. You don’t quite appreciate what 
it means to come in close proximity to 
some hundred odd wild animals who 
have been taken from their lairs over 
all Asia, Africa and Europe; clapped 
into little box-like cages, shanghaied 
over land and sea to Calcutta or Aden, 
and from there transported aboard this 
bluff-bowed, walled-sided ‘‘hooker’’ to 
Hamburg and New York. The trip 
on the tempestuous Atlantic, where they 
are tossed and flung about in their nar- 
row prisons with never the sight of a hu- 
man face save those of two keepers tends 
to make these beasts a trifle restive. 
The roars and howls and growls and 
trilling bird-calls cease as the small 
iron doors clank back on their hinges 
and you enter the compartment amid a 
strange, ominous hush, accentuated by 


.foot-falls 
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“‘Oh !——”’ she stopped abruptly, 
and the office boy came in. 

Patricia glanced at him as he laid 
some papers down on the table. 

‘‘Oh !’’ she breathed. 

When he had gone she turned to the 
editor of Monthly Literature. Wer 
lips were parted, her cheeks very pink, 


»,,and, her eyes were shining. 


No one in all the world had ever seen 
Patricia look quite like that before. 

‘“Then——! ’’ she cried. 

Hesmiled. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘then.’’ 


soft, padded 


and stertor- “ 
ous breath- 

ing. The 
faint light 
streams in 
through 
one of the 
partly open- 
ed hatches, 
but to eyes 
accustomed 
to the glaring light on deck there is 
nothing but the impression of a long, 
narrow black corridor, with the out- 
line of many low boxes and great, 
shadowy Brobdignagian shapes. As 
you grow accustomed to the darkness 
you discern long rows of great, cat-like 
faces and green eyes snapping with 
curiosity. Entering the aisle formed 
by the cages, it is well to keepa straight 
and narrow path directly in the center, 
because only a foot on either side sep- 
arates you from great fangs and ripping 
talons. The vessel is motionless and the 
beasts lick their jaws as they detect the 
odor of the land which the strangers 
have brought. An elephant touches 
you on the shoulder with his trunk and 
vou turn suddenly. Your overcoat 
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flaps against acage. Psst! A thick, 
tawny paw has flashed from between 
the thin bars, there is a tug, and the 
next instant a puma is snarling over 
some shred of your coat-tail. The 
keeper informs you that you must be 
careful of those animals, because some 
of the bars areso far apart that they 
can almost get their heads out. How 
are you to know that you are not 
walking straight into the maw of some 
great beast hidden in the blackness 
ahead! But nothing more serious hap- 
pens than a blast of water from the 
mouth of a Siberian camel, which soaks 
you to the skin and nearly frightens 
you todeath. It is all an experience 
that you do not quickly forget. 

They are not essentially animal ships, 
these great German freighters, for, in 
addition to the consignment of wild 
beasts, they carry the usual general 
cargo, and the zoological part of the 
ship’s company is not regarded with 
any special interest by the stolid Teu- 
tons who send the vessel out. Lion or 
cloth, machinery or tiger, it is all the 
same to them; they are all classified 
under the general name of freight, and 
there is no differentiation. Sometimes 
a part of the freight breaks loose and 
causes strentions moments for those on 
board. But when that occurs a keeper 
takes a Winchester and pops away at 
the first pair of eyes he sees glaring in 
a place where they ought not to glare. 
After that the freight is skinned and 
the incident closed. Sometimes a vessel 
arrives with only a dozen animals. 
That is generally the case, but every 
now and then a steamship sails with a 
cargo of animals that the ark might 
have been proud to carry. 

It is an immense business, this trans- 
portation of beasts caught fresh from 
the jungle. In New York alone there 
are ten firms dealing in wild animals to 
say nothing of the foreign dealers, the 
Hagenbachs for instance, who send wild 
beasts here. The demand exceeds the 
supply by a wide margin. Nearly all 
the great cities in the country possess 
public menageries which are constantly 
buying new specimens of wild animals; 
quixotic individuals are frequently 
wanting cubs of one kind or another, 
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ranging from tigers to bears; many 
wealthy Americans maintain private 
zoological parks of greater or less ex- 
tent, and the score of large circus 
companies must be constantly supplied 
because of the high death rate among 
their animals, a fact that speaks elo- 
quently indeed for the hardships and 
cruelty the creatures undergo in travel- 
ing about the country. The circuses 
alone would keep the animal catchers 
busy. A large animal dealer imports 
hundreds of wild animals each year; for 
instance, the record of one dealer for the 
past year is twenty elephants, thirty- 
five camels, twenty tigers, five lions, 
forty-five leopards, twenty pumas, 
eighteen panthers and any number of 
small animals and birds. 

Cubs—tiger, lion, leopard and bear 
cubs—are in special demand by families 
in New York and throughout the coun- 
try. They are reared and petted like 
kittens, but they invariably come back 
to the dealers at a quarter of what they 
sold for, or even as gifts. One eloquent 
letter which a dealer recently received 
from a woman who had purchased a lion 
cub a year ago read as follows: ‘‘ Please 
come and take Kitty away. She has 
eaten our Newfoundland dog.”’ 

The animal business is by no means 
the smallest item in our great import 
trade, and yet the Government with its 
stringent regulations regarding the im- 
portation of foreign beasts has made it 
the least satisfactory for those engaged 
in it. When an American dealer receives 
an order fora hippopotamus, forexamiple, 
he has to apply for a permit, which ap- 
plication amounts to the same thing as 
a request to be allowed to catch the ani- 
mal. When the beast has been captured 
and is on its way to this country, an- 
other permit must be secured before it 
is allowed to land. In the case of a 
hippopotamus, however, the landing 
permit is almost invariably useless, for 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred the 
big beast dies on the voyage. Indeed 
of late years there has been no success 
whatever in the transportation of hip- 
popotami. Some years ago the Hagen- 
bachs of Hamburg shipped seven, and 
by great luck one reached here alive. It 
was a male, and was consigned to the 
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Central Park menagerie. Later a female 
specimen was secured from a small cir- 
cus. The progeny of these two have 
supplied the zoos and menageries 
throughout the country. 

Animal dealers keep expert animal 
catchers in all parts of the world and the 
results of their work appear when the 
animal ships arrive. The Hagenbachs 
have established two collecting stations 
in charge of stationary representatives 
—one in Calcutta, in India, and the 
other at Aden, in Arabia. ‘To these 
distributing points the traveling repre- 
sentatives ship their catches, and when 
a sufficient number of animals have 
been gathered they are transported to 
Hamburg, whence they are sent to all 
countries of the world. The large Amer- 
ican dealers send their catchers from 
this country direct. From the wilds 
of the Amazon to the crags of the Him- 
alayas expert animal catchers wander, 
seeking to fill the orders cabled from 
New York. Bartels & Co. have twenty- 
two representatives abroad at this time, 
all of them experienced in trapping and 
shipping the wildest and most ferocious 
beasts. One of them is in Siberia 
on a camel chase, two are in Barbary 
looking for a black-maned lion, one is 
in the East Indies after a pair of tigers 
and leopards, others are in Morocco, 
Tunis and the ends of the earth. 

If an agent receives an order from 
his firm for a herd of elephants he or- 
ganizes a hunting party of over two 
hundred natives, equips them for three 
months and starts out at the beginning 
of the dry season, which in India occurs 
in December. When the herd is dis- 
covered the party stops about a mile 
away and two lines of men, each man 
fifty feet from his neighbor, start and 
meet on the other side of the herd, form- 
ing a circle some times six full miles in 
circumference. A fence of split bam- 
boo and boughs is erected in the day 
time, when the elephants are not seen. 
At nights fires are burned and guns 
fired to keep the elephants from ap- 
proaching the fence. Eventually men 
work inside the barriers and construct 
a stockade, or keddah, in one of the 
main elephant paths. There is an 
opening in the keddah, and on either 
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side of the opening are built fences 
diverging outwards likea funnel. When 
the elephants go down this path the 
beaters mounted on tame elephants 
stampede them into this enclosure, then 
they are roped by the beaters and when 
they become accustomed to being led 
about are marched to the shipping port. 
Elephants are never wild in the accepted 
sense of the word. If they were, no 
man on earth could capture them. In 


‘their natural state, too, trainers will 


tell you that they are not nearly so in- 
telligent as they are supposed to be. The 
natives capture them in pits, a barbar- 
ously cruel method, by which more of 
the animals are killed or maimed than 
are captured. It is probable that fifty 
per cent of all animals caught in this 
way are killed in the process. Very few 
full grown polar bears or Russian black 
bears have ever been taken because with 
their great hulking strength they in- 
variably kill or seriously injure them- 
selves in their struggles to escape. 
Tigers, and occasionally lions, are 
caught in pits. A great hole is dug 
in the jungle and covered with bam- 
boo and grasses, and the carcass of 
a goat placed in the middle of the 
covering. The beast approaches the 
trap gently and then springs upon the 
carcass. The trap gives way and the 
great brute falls with it to the bottom 
of the pit. ‘Then the catchers rush out 
and throw down nets over the strugg]l- 
ing creature in which the frantic animal 
entangles itself hopelessly. Then nooses 
are dropped over the beast’s head and 
shoulders and he is pulled out of the 
pit by elephants, helpless as a house cat 
till the yawning cage at the top of the 
pit encloses him forever. Probably out 
of every ten tigers trapped in this way 
not more than four survive the process. 
Leopards, panthers, Jaguars and the 
like are caught in traps on just the same 
plan that we catch mice in our houses. 
Ring tail monkeys, one of the most 
valuable and expensive of the smaller 
animals, are caught in an interesting 
way. A cocoanut is split in two, and 
a banana with a piece of wood running 
through it placed lengthwise through 
the nut, the two halves of which are 
drawn together by wires. Then a hole 
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A $1,500 tiger. 


is cut just largeenough forthe monkey’s 
paw to enter. The monkey spies the 
tempting nut from his tree. He hops 
down, looks it over, sees the hole and 
smells the banana inside. He is fond 
of bananas. Putting his paw in he 
grasps it, but the wood prevents it from 
coming out. Then the catchers ap- 
pear and the monkey runs for a tree. 
But he cannot climb because of the 
cocoanut on his paw, and he will not 
let go of that, so he is captured pawing 
wildly at the tree trunk. 

Zebras are caught in the plains ot 
southern Africa. They are mighty 
hard to capture and _ proportionately 
valuable, fora harness broken zebra is 
worth $10,000. That noble bird, the 
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emu, is taken in Patago- 
nia, by natives who use 
the South American lar- 
iat. This lariat consists 
of a long rope with three 
smaller ropes attached to 
the end. At the end of 
each small rope is a metal 
ball. This is thrown with 
great skill, and the balls 
twist around the emu’s 
legs. The cassowaries or 
horse hair birds, are kept 
by the South American 
natives just as we would 
keep turkeys, but agents 
are obliged to pay a round 
sum for them. A hippo- 
potamus, a crocodile or 
a rhinocerous is not 
caught by the agents of animal firms, 
but is usually found in the possession 
of the Rajahs and other provincial rulers 
in Cochin China, Nera and Siam. They 
keep them just as people in this country 
keep a kennel and they love to show 
them off to visitors. Offer a Rajah 
$5,000 for one of the great beasts and 
he will tell you that all the money in 
the world could not purchase the 
animal. After a while, though, if 
the potentate likes you, he will present 
you with a number of his unwieldly 
live stock. It is very evident that ani- 
malagents must have tact as well as 
courage and determination. 

Snake agents are men of rare valour 
and resource. They handle a boa con- 
strictor twenty feet in length as easily, 
or almost as easily, as they handle a 
black snake. It is in Sumatra that they 
capture the pythons, the largest snakes 
we have in ourzoos, and they accomplish 
it without much difficulty. They gen- 
erally wait, if possible, until the snake is 
gorged, when he may be relied on to lie 
dormant for three or four months, and 
during that time to care very little what 
is done to him. If the agent cannot 
wait for the snake to gorge himself, a 


_box with the carcass of an animal in it 


is left inthe jungle. The python butts 
the animal with his head and then curls 
himself around itin the box. He is then 
secured and dumped into a bag or into 
another box suitable for shipping. 
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These great reptiles have no intelligence 
whatever. When one gets loose the 
animal man grips his neck with both 
hands in a peculiar fashion, puts his 
foot on him a little lower down, and has 
him under perfect control. But the 
grip has to be just the right kind of a 
grip or the keeper’s arm will be twisted 
off inthe wink of aneye. ‘There is an 
employee of an animal firm in this city 
whose specialty is snakes, and who is 
frequently called upon to go down into 
the holds of vessels arriving in port to 
recapture snakes which have broken 
loose. His fee is $25, and he has never 
yet failed to get the snake back into his 
box. 

‘“* When I locate them,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
let them strike at me, then step aside, 
catch their neck in a grip, and it is all 
over.’’ There aretwo great dangers in 
handling pythons in this way, either 
that they should coil around your body 
or strike you with their bony head. In 
either case it is death sure and quick. 
Cobras are not brought here very often. 
No one touches those hooded terrors. 
They are handled with tongs. 

Few lions are captured nowadays. It 
is cheaper to buy them in captivity, but 
lions and polar, grizzly and Russian 
bears aretheonly animals largely bought 
and sold in captivity. Most wild ani- 
mals are remarkably prolific, and there 
are plenty of them left all over the 
world. 

When all orders have been filled the 
agents superintend the shipment of the 
beasts to a vessel lying at Calcutta or 
Aden, or some other port. From the 
point of capture to the point of first 
shipment cages of tigers and leopards 
and the like are drawn in ox carts or 
loaded on elephants’ backs. Theagent’s 
task is arduous. He must watch each 
one of his animals as constantly as ever 
a loving mother watches her children. 
On him is the responsibility for the loss 
or gain of thousands of dollars to his 
employer. The animal dealers lose 
about 20 per cent of their importations 
each year. If a lion dies $1,500 has 
vanished into thin air, and the death of 
a tiger involves an equal loss. A lion- 
ess is valued at $500, leopards at $300, 
panthers at $250, bears from $50 to 
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$500, elk at $200, camels at $300, ele- 
phants at $500. Theagent must know 
all their ailments and the remedies. He 
must have their habits at his finger tips 
and he must also possess cool, prac- 
tical courage of the highest order. He 
goes among the animals and cows them 
as if they were so many cats, and his 
rule is absolute. It takes aman of very 
dominant personality to do this. There 
is nota minute that he may relax while 
he is with the animals. He must always 
be to them the personification of force 
and power. ; 

It is of the greatest importance that 
no big animal should die on the voyage, 
and for more reasons than the mere 
financial loss. If a lion dies then a 
valuable agent on a camel hunting trip 
in Morocco must be shunted forthwith 
to Africa for another lion, or if the 
death be that of a tiger the agent must 
leave all other pursuits and proceed to 
India. For all animals are ordered in 
advance, and orders must be filled. 

The fact that no agent has ever 
been killed by his charges speaks 
volumes for the skill of this class 
of men, but it is only that con- 
stant display of power which keeps the 
animals in subjection. On shipboard 
the animals are invariably placed tween 
decks. The cages resemble medium 
sized dry goods boxes, though of course 
they are of more stable construction and 
are provided with open fronts protected 
by thin steel bars and netting. The 
boxes containing the larger animals like 
the lions and tigers and bears, are 
ranged in a double line, separated by a 
three foot aisle, stretching down the 
several hundred feet of deck. On top 
of these are placed the lighter boxes, 
containing snakes and other small ani- 
mals and birds. The elephants and 
camels and deer are stalled at either 
end of these aisles. On the ship the 
animals are left to the care of the agent 
and two keepers. Responsibility in- 
creases now, for although the beasts are 
good sailors and seldom seasick, they 
are very restive on the water and the 
close quarters and putrid atmosphere 
render them liable to disease. The 
python from Sumatra must be kept in 
a tropical temperature near the steam 
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pipes, the sick deer must have fresh 
goat’s milk, the sick lion or leopard or 
tiger must have warm chicken blood at 
all sorts of odd hours, and thus it goes. 

The commissariat department is an 
important adjunct to an animal cargo. 
Most of the food is carried on the hoof. 
Steers, lambs and goats are stalled 
about the deck and killed day by day to 
feed the animals. If the python is 
hungry on the voyage he wants a nice 
little goat, and he wants it quick. A 
reeking haunch or a side of beef goes to 
the animals of the cat tribe, while an 
elephant will eat 700 pounds of green 
fodder in twenty-four hours. Camels, 
giraffes and zebras also like their fod- 
der green and in large quantities. 
Monkeys like cocoanuts and bananas 
and corn andsuch things. For the birds 
there are seeds—in fact it isan elaborate 
menu which the animal chef provides 
each day and no small item in the cost 
of shipment, either. 

All animals are cowards, according 
to the agents. Unless a tiger, oralion, 
or indeed any wild beast has tasted 
human blood, he is quite ready to let 
you go your way if you will let him go 
his. In captivity, the agents say you 
may enter any cage provided you have 
your whip with a lead bullet on the end 
in your hand, and provided also that 
you know how to use it effectively. But 
the least let up in vigilance means de- 
struction. You might tend an animal 
for years and have him know you well, 
but that would not insure you against 
an attack from him the first chance that 
offered. The lion is the only animal 
that is capable of affection. A few 
years of association with a lion, one 
agent declared, will in many cases in- 
sure you a dog-like affection, but even 
in a lion this affection may not be too 
greatly relied on. A leopard is the 
worst coward of all and that is the rea- 
son why so many female animal tamers 
use them in their exhibitions. 

The fiercest animals of all are the 
black panthers. There were two brought 
over in a recent shipment, their cages 
placed in a dark corner of the ani- 
mal compartment and under some 
boxes of green parrots. So black were 
they that their bodies were distinctly 
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outlined against the darkness that per- 
meated the interior of their cages and 
their eyes shone like balls of phosphor- 
escent light. Red tongues writhed 
hungrily about fangs which looked like 
ivory stilettoes. They were fury incar- 
nate, and fairly banged their heads 
against the bars in their eagerness to 
get at the strangers who came by. So 
far as appearances went the steamship 
had nothing more deadly, nothing more 
venomous than these black cats. The 
agent confirmed this impression. They 
are the worst animals alive, he said. 
They have no fear; they are absolutely 
untamable; nothing can be done with 
them whatever. 

Occasionally an animal breaks loose 
on shipboard and causes a panic and 
some little damage. The Steamship 
Bolivia, with a large consignment of 
animals aboard, ran into a terrific gale 
in November, 1901. The cages are so 
arranged that as a rule it is absolutely 
impossible for them to overturn. But 
on this occasion a tremendous cross sea 
struck the vessel, which heeling sud- 
denly, toppled over a box containing 
one of the largest leopards ever captured. 
The top of the box cracked and the ani- 
mal speedily ripped an opening through 
the boards. He was wild with rage 
and tried to claw his way into a tiger 
cage. This maddened the tiger and he 
struck at the leopard until the bars 
bulged out and the screams of the ani 
mals rose above the roar of the gale. 
The keeper raised the hatchway from 
the deck above, and the leopard, spring- 
ing upward, ripped the man’s coat- 
sleeve off and then, alighting, sprang 
on the back of an elephant. A terrific 
fight followed, and when the leopard 
was hurled to the floor by a blow from 
the elephant’s trunk, the great beast 
was bleeding from a dozen big wounds 
and gashes. Then the leopard tried to 
get into a puma’s cage and while thus 
engaged was shot by a keeper. It 
took a whole day to quiet the rest of the 
animals. 

There is no record that a lion or tiger 
or any of the great animals ever got 
loose. When one does there will doubt- 
less be a tragedy that will live long in 
maritime annals. Some months ago a 
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puma got out by clawing the back of his 
box off. Somehow he gained the deck, 
but the sight of the ocean frightened 
him and he was easily ‘tempted back to 
his cage, when it was brought on deck, 
by the display of a piece of meat in- 
side. 

Elephants sometimes break away 
when they are disembarking. It is sel- 
dom that they are lowered to a pier by 
tackle, contrary reports notwithstand- 
ing. Camels are lowered with tackle 
because of their long legs and the danger 
of breaking them, but elephants are 
walked down the gangplank. They are 
docile enough as a rule, but are always 
liable to stampede. Such a simple 
thing as a fluttering piece of paper will 
start them, and once started nothing 
will stop them. They just keep on at 
a half lope which carries everything be- 
fore it. Last year the Bartels people 
had taken two elephants safely down 
the gangplank from a Hamburg Ameri- 
can freighter over in Hoboken, and got 
them outside the pier when something 
set them off. The next instant they 
crashed through the high fence which 
bounded the pier yard, and lumbered 
down Hoboken’s main street just as 
though they were in their native jungle. 
They were chained together but they 
made a perfect team and were soon lost 
to sight. The next morning they were 
locatedin Communipaw. They had tried 
to pass on either side of a telegraph 
pole, when the chain caught and pre- 
vented further progress and they did 
not know enough to turn back. There 
was a stretch of ruined gardens and 
fences and other property reaching all 
the way back to Hoboken, for which 
the Bartels, of course, had to pay hand- 
somely. 

Last June an animal dealer was tak- 
ing a seal from this city to a New Eng- 
land Zoological Park. Just outside of 
Providence the seal managed to escape 
from its tank, and dropping to the 
ground flapped its way across several 
fields, to a pond owned by a Providence 
millionaire. The pond was stocked 
with all sorts of fish, especially trout, 
and the seal at once proceeded to anni- 
hilate them. In the course of an hour 
the surface of that pond was white with 
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dead trout and bass. The seal was 
eventually netted and restored to its 
tank, and the enraged millionaire pla- 
cated by the payment by the animal men 
of the market price for the dead fish. 

It is not the best thing to put two ani- 
mals in one cage, though it is often done. 
Sometimes when animals have been near 
each other for several years they may 
be quite friendly together but it is 
always a risk. Some years ago a tiger 
and tigress were caged together on the 
steamship Lulgaria. Everything went 
well for several days and then it began 
to be noticed that the tiger was grow- 
ing sullen and that he watched his mate 
with a dull gleam in his eye. The 
keeper knew what was coming and set 
about securing another cage for the 
tigress. But there was none to be had 
and the removal of the animal from the 
cage was regarded as almost impossible 
anyway. But there was not much time 
to think about the matter; for one night 
the tiger with a scream sprang at the 
tigress. For an hour the fearful battle 
raged within the confines of the little 
cages which threatened each minute to 
break apart. The other animals were 
wild with excitement and it was not 
until the tigress lay dead at the bleed- 
ing maneater’s feet that the keepers 
breathed easy. 

A fight between the two great lions, 
Pollux and Prince the day the Hagen- 
bach show arrived in this city from 
Chicago, in the winter of 1894, is still 
spoken of by animal men as the most 
thrilling event they ever witnessed. 
Jealousy over Mignon, a lioness, started 
it, and the fight lasted for an hour, after 
which Pollux slunk off whining while 
Prince roared in triumph. 

You may hear all kinds of stories 
such as this on board these animal ships 
and the keepers tell them to you and 
speak of their life as though it was the 
most ordinary and commonplace one in 
the world. It is not. There is not a 
keeper who does not bear the scars of 
more than one encounter with the fero- 
cious beasts. It is interesting to hear 
them talk, and if you visit a vessel on 
which they are bringing in a menagerie, 
you will find them willing to take you 
*tween decks and let you test your nerve. 


A FEW REAL BOYS 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 
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Author of ‘*The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 
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“T know it’s folly to complain 
Of whatsoe’er the fates decree; 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 
I tell you what my wish would be; 
I'd wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 
But that was very long ago.” 
EUGENE FIELD. 


186-, a small boy of from twelve 

to thirteen years of age was busily 
engaged in arranging a miscellaneous 
collection of small wares in a shed in 
the rear of a substantial frame house on 
Court Street, in Exeter, a little village 
near the coast line in southern New 
Hanpshire. 

The youth in question was absorbed 
in his task, and had evidently worked 
hard and faithfully to establish himself 
upon a firm business basis, and was an- 
ticipating retail transactions of a most 
gratifying nature. 

In front of the shed a smooth board 
bearing the inscription :— 


O*s Saturday afternoon in March, 


had been nailed up by dint of vigorous 
but unskilful use of a hammer, as the 
dents in the wood surrounding the nail 
heads plainly showed; while the elabo- 
rate nature of the inscription indicated 
that however painstaking the young 


merchant had been in his efforts towards 
legibility, his spelling was not all that 
one might have wished. 

Within the shed along plank, propped 
up at both ends by empty barrels did 
triple duty as counter, bar, and show- 
case combined, while the rough pine 
walls were nearly covered by a most 
amazing assortment of gaudy and im- 
possible wares, fastened with large pins 
and small tacks. 

Jacob’s ladders, cunningly manufac- 
tured of ribbons of parti-colored paper 
pleated together; snappers, of oblong 
sheets of whitey-brown paper, and folded 
in such a manner that when taken by 
one end and vigorously snapped they 
would straighten out with a loud pop 
(it is worthy of remark here that the first 
and last blank sheets of Godey’s Maga- 
zine in its old form made the best snap- 
pers); cocked hats, made of ingeniously 
folded sheets; paper boats, the result of 
the same process carried one fold further; 
fly boxes, of stiff sheets of old copy- 
books, this invention a triumph of me- 
chanical art, and I am glad to say not 
a lost one at this late day; pictures cut 
from the magazines and the Police News, 
and framed in colored and gilt paper; 
and, lastly, a wretched and remorseful 
looking pitcher with a large bite taken 
out of its rim, and filled with about a 
gallon of sweetened water, the quality of 
which depended upon the _persuasive- 
ness or predatory ability of the proprie- 
tor of the establishment in accumulating 
the necessary ingredients. 

The pitcher had been carefully placed 
ata safe distance from the counter, as 
the wide-awake merchant evidently dis- 
trusted the self-restraint of the improvi- 
dent among his customers. 

Underneath the counter, and likewise 
removed from public gaze and reach, 
stood a large box, partly filled with 
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The most reckless smoked rattan, 


bolts, nails, scraps of old iron, lead and 
steel. It was evident from the contents 
of the box that business had been brisk, 
and indeed the boy had scarcely finished 
his task, and arranged his goods for 
public inspection, when loud whoops 
were heard in the street, and several 
boys noisily entered the yard and clam- 
orously ordered cigarettes. 

While I am glad to say that the tobac- 
co abominations of the present day were 
not then on the market, still candor 
compels me to state that a considerable 
variety of more or less nauseous com- 
pounds were in stock, and were cheer- 
fully produced by the salesman. The 
choicest brands of sweet fern, hayseed, 
grapevine, rattan, corn silk, and mullen 
leaf were on sale at prices ranging from 
three to ten nails each. 

Sweet fern commanded the maximum 
price, as delicate in flavor and mild in 
effect; rattan came next, the scarcity of 
material keeping the price up, while the 
concentrated villainy ofits taste, and the 
common belief that it dried up the blood 
of the smoker, tended to make the sales 
rare and the market somewhat unsteady; 
while hayseed, corn silk and mullen 
leaf were very cheap, as the materials 
were easily produced and the flavor not 
particulary exhilarating. Only the 
most reckless youths attempted to smoke 
rattan, and they basked in the evident 
admiration of their less seasoned com- 
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panions, while their mouths tasted as 
if they were lined with hot ashes. 

After the youthful customers had 
made a careful selection of the choic- 
est brands, a modicum of sweetened 
water was ordered and drunk, and 
when the necessary payments were 
adjusted, which was not effected with- 
out an acrimonious dispute with one 
purchaser, who was detected in the 
attempt to pass counterfeit money, 
that is to say, sheet iron, that article 
not being legal tender, the cigars 
were lighted, and a general conversa- 
tion ensued. 

‘‘Say, Fatty,’’ said one, addressing 
a light-complexioned, corpulent lad, 
more fashionably attired than the rest 
in a short reefer, blue trousers, and 
rubber boots, ‘‘have you seen Pewt 
Purington’s store? He’s got some 
Jacob’s ladders made outer gilt and silver 
paper, and some of the bulliest fly boxes 
I ever seen. He charges more’n Skinny 
does.’’ Skinny was the young merchant 
before described, whose painfully spare 
proportions only too clearly indicated the 
origin and startling appropriateness of 
the name. ‘‘Well,’’ said the fat youth, 
whose name was Ned Gilman, ‘‘Pewt is 
a fraud anyway. He skins you every 


time you trade there, and his sweetened 
water ain’t half so good as Skinny’s, an’ 
he don’t more’n half fill the glasses, ’n 


N | | ‘\ mean. 


Told him he'd lick time out of him. 


A Few Real Boys. 


charges ten nails and won't count 
crooked ones.’’ ; 

‘‘That’s so,’’ rejoined the first 
speaker, John, who rejoiced in the so- 
briquet of ‘‘ Bug ’’ Chadwick. ‘‘ Beany 
Watson went into partnership with him 
last spring, ’n they had a bully store in 
Pewt’s shed, ’n had a big trade, and 
they failed, and Beany said it was all 
Pewt’s fault.’’ 

‘* Well, you ought to hear Pewt’s 
side before you lay the blame on him,’’ 
chimed in a quiet and pleasant-faced boy 


known to his friends as ‘‘ Potter ’’ Gor- 
ham—why ‘‘ Potter ’’ nobody could ever 
give a satisfactory reason. ‘‘ Pewt said 
that Beany drank up all the sweetened 
water, and what they gained on cigars 
and other things they lost on sweetened 
water, and that Pewt had to furnish all 
the molasses, and when they settled up 
Beany owed him.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Fatty, ‘‘ they agreed to 
leave it out to Nipper Brown, because 
he was a good arithmaticker, and Pewt 
backed out.’’ 

‘Yes, but after Beany had agreed he 
laid for Nipper and told him he would 
lick time out of him if he didn’t decide 
that Pewt owed him thirty-five cents,”’ 
retorted Potter. 

‘*QOh, now,”’ said Fatty, ‘‘ Pewt had 
invited Nipper to supper and treated 
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him to corn balls, and Beany knew it.’’ 

‘“ How did they settle it ?’’ queried 
Skinny, as he finished draining a mot- 
tled teacup without a handle. ‘‘ Did 
they have a fight ?”’ 

‘* No, Beany stood over on his side of 
the street and Pewt on his side, and they 
stumped each other to come over and 
neither would come. They didn’t speak 
to each other for nearly a week, and 
then made up and sold out to Medo 
Thurston and went snacks.’’ 

‘* Pewt is a good fellow in the woods,’’ 


i 
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They stumped each other to come over. 


added Potter, ‘‘and sees everything. 
He found the only oven-bird’s nest that 
has been found for two yeafs.”’ 

‘* Hullo!’ suddenly cried Fatty. 
‘‘Here comes Whacker, Puzzy and 
Tomtit,’’ as three alert youngsters en- 
tered the yard, having sent a few tenta- 
tive snowballs to announce their ap- 
proach, adding an occasional hideous 
yell in case the snowballs left some un- 
certainty in the minds of those assem- 
bled around the bar. 

Whacker and Puzzy, who were 
known in the family Bible as Alfred 
and Austin, were Chadwick boys, 
brothers of the guileful Bug. Whacker 
was an extremerly straight, slight and 
dignified boy, and derived his name 
from the effect that a little couplet 
had on him. This little couplet was 
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“Paste him one, Fatty.” 


one of a slightly personal nature :— 


“¢ Chaddywhacker chew tobacker, 
If you die it ain’t no matter.” 


and was a challenge that Whacker 
always accepted whenever the scoffer’s 
prowess was not too marked. 

Puzzy had been christened so for no 
apparent reason. The last of the trio, 
Roswell Thomson, owed his appella- 
tion to a grievous error in loudly pro- 
claiming on ‘‘ speaking day’’ in school 
the little nursery rhyme :— 


“Tommy Tommy Titmouse 
Lived ina little house.” 


Alfred, who had undergone severe 
physical castigation at the hands of his 
teacher in school that morning, was at 
once saluted by derisive shouts of 
‘“Whacker got licked! Whacker got 
licked !’’ accompanied by pantomimic 
writhing and contortions expressive of 
great anguish, by his companions. 

‘“Ow, now cheese it, fellers,’’ said 
Whacker, coloring a ruddy _ hue. 
“« Fatty was licked every day this week, 
and you didn’t holler at him.” 

‘“’Tain’t so,’’ shouted the irate Fatty. 
“JT didn’t git licked Tuesday.”’ 


‘« Well, you got licked twice Wednes- 
day, anyway,”’ insisted Whacker. 

“Heuh! I didn’t howl, like you 
did,’’ sneered Fatty. 

‘* You howled good when you tried 
to crawl through a chair yesterday. ’F I 
was so fat I couldn’t crawl through a 
chair without gittin’ mor’n two whacks 
I wouldn’tsay much,’’ retorted Whack- 
er contemptuously. 

‘“Who yer callin’ fat?’’ roared Fatty. 

‘*You,’’ piped Whacker undauntedly. 

Whereupon Fatty walked deliberately 
up to his small but determined oppo- 
nent and roughly shouldered him out 
of the path. Whacker valiantly re- 
turned the shove with interest. 

“Paste him one, Fatty !’’ shrieked 
Bug, delighted with the prospect of a 
fight, and utterly regardless of the ties 
of blood relationship. 

“Lend him one in the eye, Whacker,’’ 
urged Skinny, otherwise known as 
Plupy, cautiously emerging from be- 
neath the counter, his countenance 
beaming at the delightful prospect. 

‘‘ Oh, hold on, fellers! What's the 
use of fighting ?’’ remonstrated Potter, 
the pacific, trying to get between the 
belligerents. 
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‘‘Let 'em alone, Potter. Give ’ema 
fair show,’’ yelled Tomtit, dancing with 
excitement as the two squared up to 
each other in true sporting style, with 
many ‘‘ Aw nows ’’ and ‘‘ Would yese,’’ 
and other expressions indicative of fell 
design on their part. 

What the result of the fight might 
have been was never known, for a vig- 
orous rapping at the window caused the 
pugilists to quickly drop their belliger- 
ent attitudes and playfully seize one an- 
other and try to wash faces in the snow, 
while the disappointed youngsters, to 
complete the deception, cheered them 
on and laughed with well dissembled 
enjoyment. Then Potter, with the best 
of intentions, ordered refreshments anew, 
and Plupy blithely crawled beneath the 
counter, hitting his head an appalling 
bump in the transit, and peace prevailed 
once more. 

‘‘Tell yer what le’s do,’’ said Bug, 
yearning for excitement. ‘‘It’s just 
bully snowballin. Le’s go down to 
the libary buildin’ an’ plug ‘stewed- 
cats,’ this being the euphonious name 
by which the students of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy were known, between 
whom and the townies there was always 
a state of war. 

This proposal was received with loud 
acclaim. The boys rapidly and skilful- 
ly made and stowed away snowballs 
about their persons until they looked as 
hunchy as bags of marbles, while Plupy 
closed the emporium and locked it by 
leaving a piece of joist against the door. 
Having completed these hasty prepara- 
tions, the boys departed on the 
tun, as Plupy’s mother called 
from the window, ‘‘ Harree-ee, be 
sure and split your kindlings be- 
fore dark,’’ which injunction we 
may be equally sure Harree-ee 
forgot completely in the exciting 
times that followed. 


II. 


“We'll away to the school in the 

morning 
And early we'll be in our place.” 
—ScHoor SONGs. 


The Grammar School was at 
that time in charge of Mr. Perry 
Francis, one of the most efficient 
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and thorough teachers Exeter boys ever 
had. The old brick school house be- 
hind the old County Building, where 
the new library stands, now, alas, 
removed to make room for a more pre- 
tentious structure, had been for many 
years the scene of much hard study, a 
considerable amount of vigorous disci- 
pline, and an almost unlimited quantity 
of pure fun and healthy enjoyment. 

Mr. Francis’ theory and practice was 
to keep his pupils thoroughly interested 
in their work, and up to concert pitch 
during school hours, and to that effect 
he introduced at times abrupt and start- 
ling methods of instruction to present 
doubtful and intricate problems in the 
clear light that practicality alone affords. 

And so when Jack Melville was be- 
fogged in a dense haze of fractions, and 
was utterly unable to comprehend the 
rule of the inversion of the divisor, he 
was seized by this ingenious instructor 
and turned bodily upside down before the 
amazed and delighted scholars, everyone 
of whom saw the point, while Jack, with 
a cheerful grin, said, ‘‘I guess I know 
it now, sir.’’ Fractions were Jack’s 
strong point after that. 

Mr. Francis’ punishments, while just 
and vigorous, were frequently so origi- 
nal and amusing as to appeal to the vic- 
tims themselves, and like statutory 
penalties, were held out as warnings to 
the culprit and to others of mischievous 
tendencies, rather than as punishments 
to individual transgressors. 

Of the propriety of compelling two 
boys who had been detected in the hei- 
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nous offense of fighting, to stand on the 
platform, in the full glare of publicity, 
with arms fondly encircling each other’s 
necks; of obliging one who had been 
guilty of malfeasance 
in chewing gum to give 
a public exhibition, 
from the same plat- 
form, of rapid mastica- 
tion, until the luckless 
victim’s jaws nearly 
fell apart ; of constrain- 
ing the offender who 
had been discovered in 
the act of surrepti- 
tiously eating an apple 
behind the friendly 
shelter of a ‘‘Guyot’s 
Common School Geog- 
raphy,’’ to instantly 
march to the platform 
and publicly perform 
the gastronomic feat of 
eating apple, core, 
seeds and worm-holes; 
of the propriety of this, 
I maintain, there can be no question. 

At this day his school was a mixed 
school of girls and boys, and the friendly 
rivalry in scholarship and good be- 
havior between the sexes was fostered 
to the utmost by this keen and _far- 
sighted instructor. 

He was a good musician, and our 
shrill childish voices were trained to ren- 
der with vim and expression the school 
songs of the old ‘‘Nightingale,’’ such as 
‘Annie Lyle,’’ ‘‘What’s the News,’’ 
“We Love to Sing Together,” ‘‘Speed 
Away,’’ and others, while our teacher 
pranced about the aisles and platform, 
waving his stick and book, and singing 
vigorously, now a little bass, now a little 
alto to help out the girls, and now a 
good deal of lusty tenor. 

Indeed, it was a sight to see Bug 
Chadwick and Chick Chickering, who 
sat in adjoining seats, while lustily 
singing ‘‘We All Love One Another” 
watching a chance, when the teacher’s 
attention was temporarily diverted, to 
get in a few solid punches on each 
other’s anatomy. 

On this Monday morning it was evi- 
dent that something was in the wind. 
Jennie Morrison, one of the prettiest, 
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most vivacious, and most admired girls 
in the school, for whose favors all the 
boys sighed, and most of them sighed 
in vain, was seen talking in a most ani- 
mated manner with 
Whacker, Bug and 
Puzzy, who were mys- 
teriously dignified and 
important. 

It leaked out at re- 
cess that the Chad- 
wicks were to have a 
party. At once they 
became the objects of 
the most flattering at- 
tentions on the part of 
their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Those of 
the boys who had ap- 
ples urged the cores 
upon them. Those who 
rejoiced in gum were 
anxious to literally di- 
vide the last mouthful 
with their prospective 
hosts. Others praised 
their skill in various games of strength 
and daring, or purposely allowed them- 
selves to be ‘‘spelled down’’ by these 
young gentlemen; and one ambitious 
youth, whose claims to the honor of 
an invitation were of the slightest, pur- 
posely picked a quarrel with the pug- 
nacious Bug, and designedly allowed 
himself to be ‘‘licked,’’ in the hope that 
the victor’s heart would be so warmed 
by his victory as to move him to invite 
the conquered to the party, bearing a 
black eye or a swollen lip as a living 
proof of his host’s prowess. 

As for the girls, they unbent, and 
shamelessly bestowed their brightest 
smiles, the most lurid of candy mottoes, 
and the most seductive of jujube paste 
upon the happy Chadwicks, for a party 
at their house was an event to be long 
remembered. 

As the function was to take place on 
Wednesday evening, and as the invita- 
tions were pretty generally distributed, 
it is safe to say that only the unremit- 
ting industry of Mr. Francis kept his 
scholars up to the scholastic mark dur- 
ing the three days preceding the festal 
occasion. The approved method of be- 
stowing invitations was as follows :— 
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Now a little bass—now a little tenor, 


Bug, loquitur: ‘‘Hi, Plupy! Wancher 
to come to my party Wensdy. Goin’ to 
have a big time. We'll git the twin 
Browns fightin’. Lessee’’ (consulting a 
list) ‘‘I’ve got to invite you, and Pewt, 
and Beany, and Pop and Nigger, and 
Tady and Nibby, and Priscilla and 
Stubby; and Puzzy has got to invite 
Diddly and Fatty, and Zee and Skinny, 
and a lot of the fellers; and Whack and 
Annie are to invite the girls. You'll 
be on hand, woncher, Plupy ?”’ 

Plupy, ‘‘Betcher I’ll come, ’fi don’t 
git sent to bed for somethin’.”’ 

In this way delightful anticipations 
' were kindled in many a small bosom, 
and even the retail stores felt the influ- 
ence, inasmuch as the traffic in paper 
collars, false bosoms, blue string neck- 
ties with white spots, and Day and 
Martin’s Blacking, became quite fever- 
ishly active. 

On Wednesday a somewhat mixed 
assemblage thronged the spacious par- 
lors of Captain Chadwick’s hospitable 
mansion. The olive branches of the 
courtly Captain and his stately wife 
were numerous, descending in regular 
gradations like a flight of steps, from 
the eldest daughter, a young lady of 
sixteen, to the youngest son, a tot of 
five; and as each individual step was 
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allowed the privilege of bidding to the 
feast a certain number of other steps of 
like size and age, ‘‘irrespective of race, 
color and previous condition of servi- 
tude,’’ the natural result was a very 
numerous and rather bizarre gathering, 
and as everyone came promptly at the 
hour named, it was a veritable tidal 
wave of youngsters. 

The boys came dressed neatly, and 
for the most part provided with light 
slippers, for which their heavy boots 
were exchanged as soon as they entered 
the house. A few of the older boys, 
special guests of Miss Annie, had at- 
tained their ambition, the bob-tailed 
coat, the Zoga virtlis of budding man- 
hood; while the youthful hostess and a 
few of her bosom friends, had, in honor 
of the occasion, discarded the braids of 
the school-girl for the coiffure of the 
woman of fashion, and their smiles 
were much sought after by the older 
boys and the few students who were 
present. 

This was the time when the young 
man in gala attire sported the slouch 
hat very much on one side of his well- 
oiled head, the short velvet coat, the 
gray trousers tucked into his bootlegs ; 
when the young woman of fashion wore 
the mammoth and dreadful waterfall, 
with its two long curls hanging down 
her shoulders, the Balmoral boots and 
the plaid shawl, the coral earrings and 
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Talking in an animated manner with Whacker, 
Bug and Puzcy. 
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the heavy br«ce- 
lets and bent her 
back into the 
hideous ‘‘ Gre- 
cian bend.”’ 
The rooms 
presented a scene 
of animation 
boisterous to a 
degree. Inacor- 
ner of the libra- 
ty, during the 
absence of the 
host and hostess, 
the fight between 
thetwin Browns, 
two sandy- 
haired, lank, 
white eye-lashed 
youths, was 


= = esdbgac: being pulled 

; ie off accord- 
With two long curls. . 

ing to prom- 


ise, while a ring of choice spirits alter- 
nately cheered them on and kept a 
sharp eye out for those in authority. 

In the sitting-room the tots were 
playing ‘‘Ring Round a Rosy’”’ and 
‘‘Bushel of Rags,’’ while in the parlor 
‘Virginia Reel,’’ ‘‘Copenhagen”’ and 
‘Post Office” had their quota of devo- 
tees; and occasional glimpses of white- 
coated and capped caterers’ assistants 
whetted the anticipations of the guests 
in a most delightfully tantalizing man- 
ner. 

Promptly at the stroke of nine the 
dining-room doors were thrown open, 
and the eager guests, restraining them- 
selves with great difficulty from push- 
ing, marched in a most orderly manner 
to their places in the dining-room, 
where long tables, short tables, big 
tables, little tables, card tables, and lac- 
quered Japanese tables were loaded with 
substantial fare, and literally flung them- 
selves upon it. 

What a supper that was! What 
prodigious feats of gastronomy were 
performed, aided and abetted to the 
utmost by Mrs. Chadwick, who knew 
by domestic experience the capacity of 
her own boys, and wisely judged that it 
was not exceptional. 

After supper there were more games, 
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blindman’s buff, charades, clap in and 
clap out, winding up with a grand sing 
and good-night. 

Unfortunately, among so many gal- 
lant youths and pretty girls it was im- 
possible for an evening so spent to 
pass without occasioning some heart- 
burning, and something occurred to mar 
the perfect enjoyment of the luckless 
Fatty, something fraught with the most 
weighty consequences, as the subse- 
quent chapters will show. 

Fatty, upon whom the fascinating 
Jennie Morrison had smiled, and whose 
attentions for the past few weeks she 
had openly encouraged, had noticed 
with great concern that on this particu- 
lar evening she betrayed an all too evi- 
dent inclination to bestow her smiles 
upon the Academy students present, 
and in turn received their attentions in 
what was undoubtedly a delightfully 
friendly manner, at least to them, while 
to the unhappy Fatty, who was treated 
by her with well-bred indifference, 
these social amenities were gall of an 
exceeding bitterness. 

One of these students in particular, 
named Bates, and who was known to 
the townies under the appellation of 
‘‘Fishy,’’ was unremitting in his atten- 
tions to the fair Jennie, and it was only 
too evident that 
his attentions were 
fully appreciated, 
and his friendly 
feelings cordially 
reciprocated. 

In vain did the 
fat and fatuous 
Fatty endeavor to 
slap her hands in 
the Copen- 
hagen ring. 
Deftly she 
avoided him, 
only to fall, 
willingly as 
it seemed, in- 
to similar 
traps laid for 
her by the 
wily and 
triumphant 
Fishy. In 
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vain did the jealous swain attempt in 

“Button, button’’ to obey the com- 
mand to ‘‘rise and redeem her.’’ For 
him there were no letters in the ‘‘Post 
Office,’’ and the lottery of forfeits held 
for him naught but blanks. 

For a time he feigned a hollow merri- 
ment too ghastly to be real, but finally 
retired in disgust from the room and 
took refuge in the dining-room, where 
he drank deep draughts of ‘‘ Malvoisie’’ 
—1t, e. colored lemonade—and darkly 
communed with his trusty friends, the 
redoubtable Bug; Puzzy, the foe of 
students, still bearing a black eye re- 
ceived in a snowball fight; Tomtit, 
who urged immediate violence; Whack- 
er, who counselled a concerted attack 
with hard snowballs after the party 
broke up, and the highly sympathetic 
but less pugnacious Plupy, and the pa- 
cific but scandalized Potter, who, how- 
ever much he may have deplored the 
condition of affairs, willingly sunk his 
own identity where the welfare of a 
friend demanded it. 

That the undoing of a friend and 
compatriot should have been the work 
of a ‘‘ stewedcat ’’ was regarded by the 
boys as an insult, an insult to be wiped 
out by blood and by blood alone. For 
while individually they would have 
striven earnestly each to cut out the 
other in the affections of the fickle one, 
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their common cause against the students 
bound them together in bonds of ‘‘ brass 
and triple steel.’’ 

And so after as guarded a conference 
as the interrupted nature of their seclu- 
sion would admit, considering that they 
stood near the punch bowl, they re- 
solved upon a council of war upon the 
morrow, drank a bumper to the con- 
fusion of the common enemy and re- 
turned to the gay scene just as the 
guests were preparing to depart and a 
dishevelled scramble for rubber boots 
was in progress. 

Now hope ‘‘triumphanto’er his fears”’ 
again animated the manly bosom of our 
corpulent friend. Perhaps, yes, per- 
haps, all might be well; perhaps she 
was only trying to dissemble her affec- 
tion ; perhaps she was testing his; per- 
haps a dozen things. 

Hastily crowding on his boots, and 
squirming into his pea jacket, the newly 
hopeful Fatty took his station at the 
foot of the front stairs amid a group of 
bashful and sheepish-looking youths, 
and as the coquettish Jennie appeared, 
becomingly arrayed in an astrachan 
jacket and hat, he boldly pushed forward 
with the usual ‘‘ Can I see you home, 
Miss Morrison?’ but fell back in 
mortified amaze as she coolly declined 
the offer and deftly slipped her red- 
mittened hand through the extended 


To the unhappy Fatty these social amenities were gall of an exceeding bitterness. 
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arm of the despised ‘‘stewedcat.’’ 

At this crowning humiliation Bug, 
who with the rest of the family was en- 
gaged in speeding the parting guest, 
loudly yelled ‘‘Stewedcat! Stewed- 
cat !’’ and was only restrained by force 
from sending a rubber boot full at the 
offender’s head. 

A stern maternal command to the 
three Chadwick boys prevented an im- 
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mediate expedition to waylay and de- 
stroy the marauder on his way from the 
dwelling of the inconstant damsel, and 
Fatty, temporarily crushed, and as one 
well stricken in years, was escorted 
home by Tomtit, Plupy and Potter, 
who vainly tried to revive his droop- 
ing spirits, and beguile his sadness 
with entertaining gossip and jovial con- 
verse. 


In the August number Judge Shute will recount the historic fight which took place between 
Fatty, champion of the town boys, and Fishy Bates, ‘‘ stewedcat.” 


fled uneas- 

ily from 
one foot to 
the other as 
he preferred 
his plea. 

‘*No’me, 
Mis’ Brown, 
no’me; I 
did’n come 
up t’? wuk de 
truck patch 
dis mawnin’. 
De groun’s a 
leetle soggy 
yit, an’ de 
moon ain’ jes’ 
right. No’- 
me, but I jes comed up—I thought I’d 
ax yo’, mebbe yo’ wouldn’ mind— Miss, 
is yo’ gwine use de mar’ t’day ?”’ 

‘“Why, no, Uncle Bige, we're not 
going to use Gypsy to-day. Why?” 

‘* Well’m, I jes’ thought, dat is—why, 
Miss, de fac’ am I'se got er ’pintenz at 
Pine Chapel, bout ten miles fum here. 
Yes’m, I know I might jes’ step ercross. 
But yo’ see, de bredren gimme a new 
pa’r shoes las’ week, an’ dis heah black 
mud am so ruinatious.’’ 

Mrs. Brown laughed sympathetically. 
‘“Why, so it is, Uncle Bige; it would 
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be a sin to ruin your new shoes,’’ glanc- 
ing down at his patent leather extremi- 
ties; ‘‘you’re welcome to the mare. 
You'll bring her back this evening, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* Well, no’me, not presackly in pus- 
son ; but I’ll see dat she gits back all 
de same. Yo’ see, Miss, I’m a hopin’ 
dis’ll be a ’stracted meetin’, an’ when 
dey gits good started dere ain’ no tellin’ 
how long a ’stracted meetin’s gwine t’ 
run.”’ 

‘‘ All right, Uncle Bige,’’ assented 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ You’ll find the saddle 
and bridle in the carriage house. Have 
Gypsy back by dark ; that’s all I ask.” 

‘“Yassum, Miss, yassum; yo’ suttin- 
ly am good. De Lawd ’ll bless yo’ fur 
yo’ he’p t’ his minist’rin’ serbants.’’ 

Bige had his foot in the stirrup and 
was preparing to depart on his borrowed 
steed, when a shrill voice disturbed his 
quiet soul. A good-looking, buxom 
mulatto woman, many years his junior, 
appeared at the back gate. 

“Umph! I done kotch up wid yo’! 
Iknowed yo’ wan't gwine atter dat coal, 
when I seed yo’sprucin’ up so. What yo’ 
doin’ on dat borrowed hoss? What 
tale yo’ been tellin’ Miss Lucy t’ git 
dat nag ?”’ 

‘“ Miss Lucy ’’ had a tender spot in 
her heart for Uncle Bige, and the sight 
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of his discomfiture was too much for 
her. ‘To shield him from the fierceness 
of the matrimonial fires, she inter- 
posed. 

“Uncle Bige hasn’t been telling me 
any tales, Cicely; he merely asked to 
borrow Gypsy to fill his appointment, 
and I was perfectly willing to lend 
her.’’ 

“Pintment /’’ Cicely’s black eyes 
shot lurid flames in the direction of her 
crestfallen spouse. ‘‘ De ’pintment 
what he ought t’ be keepin’ is de 'pint- 
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acopper. Han’ ’em out! Guess yo's 
‘lowin’ t’ put dem in de c’lection bas- 
ket, but yo’ got fooled dis time.’’ 

“*Don’t you think you are too hard 
on Uncle Bige, Cicely ?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘Whena man goes preaching 
his work must come first.’’ 

““Wuk! Dere ain’ no wuk erbout 
hit; effen dere wuz, yo’d better bleeb 
dat nigger wouldn’ a tuk up wid hit ! 


- No'me, he's jes’ loafin’ roun ’mong de 


sisters, eatin’ good wittels, an’ sleepin’ 
on fedder beds, an’ leavin’ me t’ s’pote 


“Jes run yo han’ down in yo’ pocket and yank out dat money.” 


de fambly ober de washtub. An’ bofe 


ment t’ fetch me some coal t’ wash dese 
heah cloes. Got my money in his pocket 
dis ve’y minnit! Couldn’t git yo’ t’ come 
up an’ tote Miss Brown’s cloes down t’ 
me! Oh, no! Yo’ was in too big a 
hurry t’ go an’ order dat coal! Miss 
Lucy, ef I jes’ hadn’ a happened t’ come 
up when I did dat nigger ’ud a been gone 
wid yo’ nag an’ my coal money in his 
pockets, an’ dereain’ notellin’ when eider 
one uvus would a seed ’im. Yo’ jes run 
yo’ han’ down yo’ pocketan’ yank out dat 
money, nigger! Jemme see. Twenty- 
five, ten’s thirty-five, five’s forty, an’ 
ten’s fifty. Dere’s two mo’ nickels an’ 


dem chillun his fust wife’s too! He 
doan nebber no mo’ bring me a nickel 
home dan a blue jay. I eben has t’ 
keep him in terbacky.”’ 

Here Cicely took a quid from her 
mouth and shot it with deadly accuracy 
at Uncle Bige’s patent leather toe. 

“But shure nigger, I ain’ got time t’ 
be foolin’ heah wid yo’. My watter’s 
bilin’ dis minnit, an’ me widout coal 
enough t’ put ’em fro de secon’ suds, 
I'll jes’ sen’ Renzy atter dat coal, which 
I ought t’ a done at fus’.’’ 

Giving a vindictive twist to the sheet 
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holding the Browns’ wash, Cicely 
jerked up her burden, and marched off 
with the air of an offended goddess. 
Uncle Bige, with the aspect of a cha- 
stened urchin, turned to Mrs. Brown: 


‘‘Dese litl’ mattermonial diffunces is 
ve’y mawtifyin’, ve’y mawtifyin’, 
Miss.”’ 


‘““They certainly are, Uncle Bige,’’ 
agreed his sympathetic lender. ‘‘Can’t 
you and Cicely come to some peaceable 
agreement on the subject of your 
preaching ?”’ 

‘«’Pears lak we can’ do hit, Miss. I’s 
argyfied an’ argyfied wid Cicely, all t’ 
no puppose. Isay t’ her, says I: ‘Effen 
I has a call t’ preach, an’ yo’ hasa call 
t’ wash, why can’ we bof jes foller our 
callin’, peaceable an’ decent ?’’ 

‘*But, Uncle Bige, couldn’t you divide 
up matters somewhat? Maybe if you 
would mix work and preaching, Cicely 
would be contented !’’ 

‘“‘No’me, she wouldn’, Miss; no’me she 
wouldn’. I had dat idee in my haid 
when I unnertuk you alls truck patch. 
But de ve’y fus’ time I brung de money 
home, what yo’ t’ink Cicely say ? ‘Now 
den, doan yo’ see, yo’ good fur nuffin’ 
vagabone, dat wukkin’ truck patches, 
an’ gittin’ paid fur hit beats trailin’ ober 
de kentry mekkin’ a fool o’ yo’sef an’ 
callin’ hit preachin’??’ When she 
showed dat sperrit, I says t’ mysef, 
‘Bige, dere can’ be no mixtry in dis 
heah bus’ness. Effen yo’s called t’ 
preach, yo’s called t’ preach; effen yo’s 
called t’ wuk, yo’s called t’ wuk.’ I 
wrassle wid de matter all night, Miss, 
an’ hit neber wus made mo’ plainer t’ 
me dat Isho’ly wuzn’ called fur t’ wuk. 
Sence den, I been preachin’ stiddy.”’ 

“Oh, well, Uncle Bige, just take 
Gypsy and go along to your appoint- 
ment. Cicely’ll be in a good humor by 
the time you come home,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown in dismissal. Crestfallen, but 
resolute as to the pursuance of his ‘‘cal- 
lin’,’’ Uncle Bige mounted Gypsy and 
started to his appointment. 

Monday morning, two weeks later, 
Bige, vaguely apologetic, stood at Mrs. 
Brown’s back door. She espied and 
called cheerily :— 

‘‘Just go in the kitchen, Uncle Bige; 
the clothes will be ready for you ina 
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few minutes. Tell Rindy to give youa 
cup of coffee while you are waiting.”’ 

“‘Thanky, Miss, thanky fur de coffee. 
Somehow yo’ coffee jes’ hab a extinc- 
tion diffunt fum any udder. But—Miss 
Lucy—”’ 

Bige evidently had something on his 
mind. He shambled in and came closer 
to Mrs. Brown. 

“De fact is, Miss Lucy, Cicely she 
axed me to drap by—dat is, Miss, she 
won’ be roun’ fur de clothes dis maw- 
nin’.” 

‘‘Why, what’s the matter ? Is Cicely 
sick ?” 

‘‘No’me, Cicely’s mo’ pierter’n ushul 
but—but, why Miss—she’s gone to de 
country wid Mr. Tompkins.”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, I see—gone out to ser- 
vice.” 

‘‘No’me, my wife could’n go out to 
serbice, Miss,”—corrected Bige with 
dignity, in beautiful forgetfulness that 
Cicely had been washing for six families 
since the first week of her marriage— 
“‘Cicely’s gone wid Mr. Tompkins. She 
ain’ comin’ back.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bige!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Brown in distress, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
tell me that you and Cicely have sepa- 
rated—have parted ? Surely youdon’t!” 

““W’y no’me, not jes’ zackly what you 
mout call parted; but me’n Cicely jes’ 
‘cided togedder peaceable an’ decent, 
dat we wouldn’ wuk in double harness, 
leas’ ways not fur de present.” 

“Oh, Uncle Bige, how in the world 
did it happen?’’ asked gentle Mrs. 
Brown, scenting a genuine family 
tragedy. She was fond of Cicely; she 
was fond of Uncle Bige; and a thought 
of permanent estrangement between 
them smote her gentle heart. ‘‘Do tell 
me how it came about, Uncle Bige,’’ 
and Mrs. Brown, with her own hands, 
replenished Uncle Bige’s coffee cup. 

‘“‘Well’m yo’ see, Miss Lucy, Mr. 
Tompkins—’’ 

“Tsn’t that the colored man who 
brings our vegetables ?’’ queried Mrs. 
Brown. 

“De bery same. He been comin’ 
back an’ forth, one way an’ anudder to 
my house an’ he see how industrious an’ 
how managin’ Cicely am—’’ 

‘‘She certainly is Uncle Bige.’’ 
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“Ves’m, yes’m, I ain’ d’nyin’ hit. 
Yistiddy Mr. Tompkins druv in an’ ‘low 
he want t’ hab er litl’ talk wid me on a 
matter o’ bizness. So we stroll down 
to de spring, an’ he say dat he need a 
’oman out on his truckfarm. Somebody 
t’ keep de house, an’ feed de chickens 
an’ do his mendin’ an’ all dat, and 
effen I’d let ’im hab Cicely he’d do a 
good paht by ’er, an’ mo’ober, he’d gin 
me fohty dollahs in cash; or effen I'd 
take hit on de stalwent plan, he’d pay 
me a dollah ebery week fur o’ year. 

‘« ‘What Cicely say t’ all dis ?’ Iaxes. 
‘She say effen yo’ll ’scuse her, she’ll go 
wid me.’”’ 

‘‘Heavens ! Uncle Bige,’’ cried Mrs. 
Brown in _ horror-smitten tones—‘‘do 
you mean to say that you've so/d your 
wife to the vegetable man for fifty dol- 
lars on the installment plan, or forty 
dollars cash ?”’ 

Bige dodged the question. ‘‘Well’m, 
yo’ see Mr. Tompkins he brung good 
reason t’ de matter. He ’low he need 
Cic’ly wuss’n I did, an’ dat he'll marry 
‘er an’ do a better paht 
by ’er den I kin.’’ 

‘Marry her? Why 
Uncle Bige, she’s al- 
ready married to you !’’ 

‘*Ves’m, she wer; but 
she azn’; I done ’scuse 
’er, Miss Lucy, I done 
*scuse ’er.”’ 

‘‘So she’s gone with 
Mr. Tompkins ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Brown with an air 
of finality. 

‘““Yes’m he ’low he 
hab t’ be back to git a 
yearly start Monday 
mawnin’ so dey druv 
out yistiddy ebenin’.’’ 

‘*But how are you go- 
ing to get along without 
Cicely ?’’ 

“Oh, I’ll git ‘long all 
right Miss, de Lawd ain’ 
gwine forsake his faith- 
ful serbants. ’Sides Let- 
ty’s gwine stay wid me 
w’en I ain fum home 
preachin’, an’ when I 
is—’’ Uncle Bige shifted 
his feet apologetically— 


“Yes'm, Miss, yes'm. I is sorter cited.” 
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‘‘T jes’ lowed, Miss, dat Letty could drap 
ober heah an’ gib you alls a lift.’’ 

‘‘Where’s Renzy ?”’ that was Uncle 
Bige’s son by his first wife. 

‘‘Renzy went wid he’s Ma. Him an 
Cicely is alluz been great fren’s; an’ 
Mr. Tompkins ‘lowed he’d ’raly be glad 
t’ take Renzy erlong. Oh, yes’m me’n 
Letty’ll git on all right—don’t yo’ 
worry ‘bout we alls.” 

“Did you accept tne forty dollars 
cash or did you prefer the installment?’’ 
asked Mrs. Brown with a disapproving 
manner. 

“T tuk de ’stalazent plan; dere ain’ 
nuffin like de ’stalmwent plan, Miss. 
Effen yo’ got t’ fay, hit come on grajjel 
an’ easy-like; an’ effen hit’s coming to 
yo’, peahs like hit’s strung erlong an’ 
do yo’ lots mo’ good. Yes’m gimme 
de stalven¢ plan all de time.”’ 

And feeling that he had made matters 
quite plain and satisfactory to his patron 
saint, Uncle Bige accepted the odds and 
ends that Mrs. Brown had been cram- 
ming into paper sacks during his reci- 
tal and departed. 

After this Mrs. Brown 
saw less of theolddarkey. 
Having now no counter 
influence, he gave him- 
self up with unmarred 
zest to his ‘‘ callin’.’”’ 
Letty flitted back and 
forth from the cabin in 
‘the flats’ to the big 
house on the hill. 

With unfailing regu- 
larity Mr. Tompkins 
drove up to Uncle Bige’s 
front door Saturday eve- 
ning and left a silver 
dollar. 

The relations between 
the members of the dis- 
rupted households were 
in no wise unfriendly or 
strained. ‘‘Ma’s Hus- 
ban’’’ and Uncle Bige 
discussed the state of 
the crops, the weather 
or the church with ab- 
solutely no conscious- 
ness that there was the 
slightest peculiarity in 
their relations. Cicely 
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wished to be ‘‘excused’’ and Uncle 
Bige had ‘‘excused’’ her. No com- 


plex or sentimental considerations en- 
tered in to complicate the matter. 

About a year after Uncle Bige and 
Cicely had arranged their unique and 
satisfactory matrimonial status Letty 
came flying over to Mrs. Brown’s one 
Saturday evening in the greatest excite- 
ment, 

‘* Please’m, Miss Lucy, Pa says effen 
yo’ got o’ white table cloff dat’s sarbed 
hits day, an’ a drawin’ o’ tea an’ a 
chicken, an’ ’1l len’ ’em to us, he won’ 
nebber furgit yo’, an’ he'll wuk dat 
gyarden rain or shine.’’ 

‘“Why, what in the world is the mat- 
ter, Letty, that you are so excited ?”’ 

‘““Yes'm, Miss, yes’m. I is sorter 
*cited. Maan’ her Husban’s jes’ druv 
up to spen’ Sunday wid us. To-mor- 


row’s dere annervuss an’ dey ‘low we’d 
all jine tergedder on de joyful ’cashun. 
Law, Miss Lucy, yo’ ought to see de 
truck Ma’s Husban’ done pile out o’ 
Dere’s er 


dat waggin fur de dinner ! 
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tucky big—big—mos’ as I is; dere’s 
sassidge an’ flour an’ coffee, an’ white 
sugar an’—an’—Miss Lucy, yo’ ain’ 
nebber seed de like o° green truck. Pa 
‘low he ain’ gwine be outdone, so he 
been on de trot borryin’ fum all de 
neighbors. Yes’m, Miss Lucy, yes’m 
—much erbleeged fur de cake. I ain’ 
hyerd Ma say nuffin ’bout er cake ; but 
dey ain’ open all de bundles yit.”’ 

In beautiful fraternity the feast was 
spread the following day. 


‘“Ma’s Husban’ sho, amer nice man,’’ 
said Letty as Mr. Tompkins and Cicely 
drove away in their spring wagon. But 
no hankering for a return to former 
bonds haunted Uncle Bige. Whether 
his content would be perennial now 
that the weekly stipend of ‘‘Ma’s Hus- 
ban’ ’’ would cease remained to be 
seen. 

As Mr. Tompkins shook hands in 
farewell with Uncle Bige he left in his 
palm a silver dollar—the last instal- 
ment. 


“Well all sine tergedder on de Joyful ‘cashun.” 


MAN wno sentenced one hundred 

andseventy-twocriminalstodeath, 

eighty-eight of whom were hanged; 
an upright judge, holding sway for twen- 
ty-one years over 74,000 square miles of 
the most lawless territory in the United 
States; a stern, just judge whose name 
became a terror to evil doers; a very 
kindly, sympathetic gentleman arn? 
public-spirited citizen—few characters 
have been developed in our West who 
have played a more striking role than 
Isaac C. Parker, United States District 
Judge for the Western District of Arkan- 
sas from May, 1875, to September, 
1896. 

He was born in Belmont County, 
Ohio, in 1838, and came to his post at the 
age of thirty-seven after serving two 
years as a Circuit Judge in Missouri and 
four years as a Member of Congress from 
the same State—for one term as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Territories. The 
new judge found in his District a con- 
dition bordering on anarchy. In West- 
ern Arkansas the fierce Brooks-Baxter 
feudal war was raging, the authorities 
admittedly helpless; in the extensive 
Indian Territory crime was running 
rampant among the lawless whites who 
were flocking across its borders. The 
court at Fort Smith—whither it moved 
from Van Buren shortly before Presi- 
dent Grant appointed young Parker to 
the bench—had been powerless to check 
crime or adequately to punish those 
brought to trial. Perjury was common; 
a feudal assassin laughed at the law 
with his clan behind him. Whiskey 
sellers rode unhatriedamong the Indians 
in violation of the code and the treaties; 
horse thieves fled to safety in the Terri- 
tory; and fugitive murderers intermar- 
tied among the tribes with impunity, 
sowing the seed for dark trouble in the 
future. 


A BORDER JUDGE AND HIS 
COURT 


By JOHN M. OSKISON 


The opening of the first railroad 
through the Territory in the early 
seventies let in a horde of outcast and 
desperate men who set out to defy the 
law, often banding themselves together 
to carry terror into the homes of the 
natives. The Indian courts, adequate 
for Tribal business, had no control over 
this ‘‘criminal intruder’’ class. Trained 
in crime, bold and fearless, theirappetites 
whetted by adventure, these men made 
up a formidable element in the new 
country. Before Judge Parker came to 
the bench, the Fort Smith court had 
been practically ruled by them, so 
numerous and influential had they be- 
come. 

When the Indian Territory was set 
aside for the various Tribes in 1828, the 
United States promised the Indians pro- 
tection from all intruding, criminal 
whites; but this promise was forgotten. 
As a matter of form the Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas was given 
jurisdiction over all the whites in the 
Territory—a judicial area absurdly large 
and difficult to govern. And _ until 
Judge Parker’s time there was scarcely 
a pretense made of protecting the Tribes. 
He saw crime running rampant over 
that country, and deliberately set him- 
self the task of checking it. How 
sternly he pursued his appointed task 
and with what aid he succeeded in ac- 
complishing it is shown by the simple 
record that, during his term of office, 
sixty-five of his deputies were killed in 
fights with law-breakers. 

Before Judge Parker’s time the Court 
had been, not only incompetent, but 
grossly extravagant. The Federal 
authorities were hesitating over an ex- 
penditure of $400,000 a year to support 
an ineffective institution. A resolute, 
dominant man, and one who understood 
conditions among the Indian tribes was 
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needed for Judge. A nephew of General 
Benjamin F. Butler failed of confirma- 
tion by the Senate, after he had been 
nominated to the judgeship of Western 
Arkansas, and Parker, recently ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of Utah, was trans- 
ferred to that post. 

The new judge turned to his task 
with unusual energy, and set vigorously 
into motion the machinery which ran 
with scarcely a day's interruption until 
his jurisdiction over the Indian Terri- 
tory was taken away by the Curtis Law 
twenty-one years later, only a few weeks 
before his death. 

“Gradually, slowly, under Judge 
Parker’s rule,’’ wrote a_ biographer, 
“the opposition to the law’s enforce- 


ment was weakened. Juries, strength- 
ened by his splendid courage, upheld 
the law. The officers of the court, in- 
cluding the two hundred deputy United 
States marshals, were inspired to heroic 
efforts. The days of chivalry never 
produced a body of men more courage- 
ous and fearless than the deputies who 
executed the processes of the court of 
the Western District of Arkansas.’’ 
Eighteen murder cases came before 
Judge Parker at the June term, 1875, 
the first at which he presided, and fif- 
teen convictions were secured. At the 
November term of the same year six 
men of the eleven arraigned were con- 
victed of murder. Of the ninety-one 
criminal cases tried at that term there 
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were forty-eight convictions for larceny 
(principally horse stealing), six for 
murder, six for assault, six for whiskey 
selling in violation of the law, and 
eleven for various other offenses, includ- 
ing one conviction for manslaughter. 
When it is remembered that a// of these 
cases came from the Indian Territory, 
with a total population at that date of 
60,000, including at least 40,000 Indi- 
ans over whom the Court had no juris- 
diction except where one of the parties 
concerned was white, some conception 
of the prevalence of crime may be 
formed. 

‘* Yet appalling as was this record,” 
wrote a commentator, ‘‘ it was asserted 
by good and reliable authority to show 
less than one-fourth of the murders and 
other crimes committed within the con- 
fines of the Indian Territory.’’ And for 
twenty years this gruesome work con- 
tinued. The Territory’s population be- 
came more and more mixed, shifting, 
and unstable in character. One gener- 
ation of lawbreakers, wiped out or 
frightened into semi-respectability by 
the Fort Smith court, gave way to a 
new and unafraid one. 

In a single day, August 5, 1895, after 
the notorious ‘‘ Cherokee Bill’’ had 
been arraigned for the murder of a jail 
guard, eleven separate convictions were 
obtained and sentences passed. Twenty- 
five prisoners were brought in during 
that same week to the Fort Smith jail, 
including Mollie King and Barry Fore- 
man for killing the woman’s husband ; 
Will Benton, for shooting an engineer 
named Gibson; Tom Root, a negro, 
accused of being a train robber and all- 
round desperado; Ben Howell, a trusty, 
who, it was said, furnished ‘‘ Cherokee 
Bill ’’ with the pistol to murder the jail 
guard, and Louis Girard, who had rob- 
bed the Eureka Springs (Arkansas) post- 
office. 

These records were not unusual— 
they were many times exceeded—for 
the grist of crime came to the mill of 
justice in lavish abundance, and the 
court never shirked its work. 

Such statistics mean nothing if not 
that in Judge Parker the law had a 
stern, inflexible exponent who banished 
sentiment and sympathy from his court- 
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room. It was not an easy thing to do, 
but the necessary and inevitable thing 
if he would enforce the law as required 
by his oath. Personally he wasa man 
of deep sympathies and wide interests. 
‘Never will those who were in the 
court-room,’’ wrote one who had per- 
formed jury duty there, ‘‘forgetthe scene 
when Judge Parker pronounced his first 
death sentence. Eight men convicted of 
murder had been brought up for sen- 
tence. Daniel Evans was the first man 
up. Judge Parker spoke the fatal words 
with a clear voice and in measured 
tones, but as soon as he had finished he 
bowed his head and wept.’’ During 
the years he sat at Fort Smith the im- 
pression got abroad that he was too 
stern a judge, and some of those who 
defended criminals in his court began to 
say that he was heartless and blood- 
thirsty, and to picture him as a second 
terrible Jeffreys. But in no case that 
came before him could it be said that 
‘*here he was too severe,’’ or ‘‘there he 
was not fair.” T'wo—indeed, three— 
maxims he kept before him throughout: 
‘““Do equal and exact justice; per- 
mit no innocent man to be punished, 
but let no guilty man escape’’; and 
later, in the turmoil of State politics, he 
enunciated in no uncertain tone the rule, 
‘*No politics shall enter here.’’ Jus- 
tice, calm and unwavering, was his 
guide, his divinity. He believed that 
no judge who is influenced by any other 
motive is fit for the bench. 

To Judge Parker the law appeared as 
aterrible and sublime avenger, exact- 
ing a life for a life. Lawbreakers fought 
the law, so the law must fight back, 
using the weapons criminals under- 
stand. ‘‘I never hanged a man,” he 
said as he lay on his death-bed; ‘‘ it 
was notI. It wasthelaw. The good 
ladies who carry flowers and jellies to 
criminals mean well. There is no doubt 
ofthat; but what mistaken goodness ! 
Back of the sentimentality are the mo- 
tives of sincere pity and charity, sadly 
misdirected. They see the convict 
alone, perhaps chained in his cell; they 
forget the crime he perpetrated and the 
family he made husbandless and father- 
less by his murderous work.’’ 

Among the first cases tried before 
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Judge Parker was that of Sam Fooy, a 
half-breed Indian, who was charged 
with murdering and robbing the ‘‘ Bare- 
footed Schoolteacher,’’ a young white 
man named Neff. Fooy shot him in 
the back, secured the money he had 
earned, $250, by teaching a small school 
near Tahlequah, and hid the body. It 
was a year later that the skeleton was 
found, and beneath was the fly-leaf of 
a teacher’s manual, which finally led to 
the identification of the victim and the 
apprehension of the murderer. Signifi- 
cant was this from Horace, written on 
that chance bit of paper :— 


‘‘Pallida Mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum 
tabernas Regumque turres.”’ 


It was too true—pale death was 
abroad in that land, seeking his victims 
impartially among paupers and princes. 

At the end of the first year of the new 
régime an even dozen desperate charac- 
ters had been hanged and the fame of 
the new judge got abroad. On the old 
trail running north and south through 
No Man’s Land—a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory jutting out between the south- 
western border of Kansas and the Texas 
Panhandle, at the crossing of the North 
Fork of the Canadian River, there stood 
for many years a stout sign-post. This 
legend was painted on it :— 


FORT SMITH 


500 MILES 


In the autumn of 1882, after Judge 
Parker had established the reputation 
of the Federal Court as a terror to the 
lawless, a posse of deputies was chasing 
six highwaymen out of the Indian 
country. The outlaws, hard pressed, 
ran for No Man’s Land, hoping to 
escape in the Canadian River timber. 
With the deputies in plain sight, hardly 
more than a mile away, the six came up 
to the bank of the stream by the sign- 
post. As if by prearrangement they 
stopped, turned their Winchesters upon 
the sign-board and riddled it. That was 
their defiance to the Federal Court; they 
spurred across the Canadian and were 
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lost. Some days later one of them re- 
turned to the ford, observed with inter- 
est that the ‘‘Fort Smith’’ in the sign 
had been all but shot away, and, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, with grim facetious- 
ness, he cut a new legend, so that the 
chance traveler should read, 


500 MILES 


TO HELL 


To his mind the new sign could not 
prove misleading. 

Pale, grim death was indeed stalk- 
ing abroad. Daniel Evans was hanged 
for killing a boy whose new saddle and 
fancy boots he coveted; Jim Reed, with 
two companions, had tortured old Watt 
Grayson, a Cherokee, and robbed him 
of $30,000 on the promise of ten dol- 
lars and a quart of whiskey; William 
Walker, a negro living in the Choctaw 
Nation, killed another negro, though 
the whiskey was the only payment he 
received. 

Crimes likethese just noted sent sixty- 
one men to the gallows in the fifteen 
years from 1875 to 1890. In Septem- 
ber, 1895, Judge Parker passed the sen- 
tence of death upon Buss Luckey—a 
negro charged with killing a deputy 
marshal. In that sentence he summed 
up his view of the position and his 
ideas of responsibility. To the con- 
demned man he said :— 

“You have been convicted of the 
murder of Newton La Force, a United 
States Deputy Marshal of the court in 
the Indian country. He is one of more 
than three score of marshals who, in 
the last twenty years, have given up 
their lives in the Indian country while 
in the discharge of duty, these brave 
men representing the government and 
the law in a bloody struggle with out- 
laws and banditti. They represented 
peace and order. The banditti repre- 
sented lawlessness, bloodshed and crime. 
The killing of Marshal La Force was 
but one act in the great war of civiliza- 
tion against savagery which has been 
waged against the men of crime by this 
court and its officers for twenty years. 


*Pale death stalks with impartial step through the cottages of the poor and the palaces of 
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The record of this court in its efforts to 
overcome bloody violence and murder 
is unequalled in the history of jurispru- 
dence in this country.’’ 

Judge Parker was a man to urge his 
deputies on and inspire them with the 
same enthusiasm for order that he felt. 
The men were brave—bravery was 
taken for granted among the force— 
and resourceful. Reckless at times, 
too, they were, with the fine reckless- 
ness that stirs the blood. It was a 
matching of daring against daring, of 
finesse against cunning, and frequently 
of brute forceagainst brute force. Among 
the criminal class there was the strange, 
wireless, mysterious interchange of 
warnings and information that puzzles 
the uninitiated. Ifa posse rode openly 
into a neighborhood to arrest a man 
the news of its coming was flashed 
ahead. Deputies penetrated to the most 
lawless spots under all sorts of guises, 
acting the spy under conditions to 
wreck the nerves of a cautious man. 

One of these men, Deputy Marshal 
Fannin, was sent in the summer of 
1883 to hunt out Jason Labreu, who 
had murdered his sweetheart. The 
crime was a peculiarly revolting one. 
The criminal fled from Texas to the 
Chickasaw Nation in the Indian Terri- 
tory. For several months Fannin 
trailed Labreu, and found him at length 
working for a farmer near Red River. 
The hunted man was known to be a dead 
shot, and desperate. Arresting him 
would be no easy matter. As he worked 
in the field he carried his Winchester 
strapped to his back; in his eyes was 
the constantly watchful look of the 
hounded; and before Fannin showed 
himself he put away all of his weapons. 
The deputy was unknown to Labreu, 
and he hired himself to the farmer for 
three dollars a month ‘‘and board.” 
Then for three months the two men 
worked together, slept in adjoining 
bunks at night, ate their meals at the 
same table, and took their pleasures 
together. And all the while Labreu 
was never off his guard. 

Gradually, insidiously, Fannin won 
the man’s confidence. From remarks 
dropped here and there Fannin con- 
vinced the other that he, too, was a 
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fugitive from Texas justice. Confidence 
in his brother in crime brought out a 
confession from Labreu which was half 
of what the officer was working for. 
But the vigilance of the man never re- 
laxed. Once as Fannin came up be- 
hind him stepping noiselessly across a 
fresh ploughed field, thinking that here 
would be his chance if he were armed, 
Labreu wheeled, with the deputy still 
twenty feet away, and brought his rifle 
into position at full cock. 

‘*Oh, it’s you, is it?’’ he laughed. 
Then heturned and replaced the gun as 
he went back to work. 

Midsummer came with Fannin still 
awaiting his chance. Then the mo- 
ment arrived. The two had come in 
from the field at the noon hour, hot and 
dirty and tired. Asingle tin wash basin 
onastool outside the kitchen door served 
them both, and Labreu took his turn 
first. Heleaned his Winchester against 
the door as he went to the basin, 
not noticing that Fannin, waiting his 
turn, stood between him and his gun. 
The outlaw finished his ablutions, 
dashed the water from the basin, and 
stooped forward to bury his face in the 
towel that hung above the stool. It 
was only for the briefest moment that 
the man’s eyes were hidden, but in that 
moment Fannin seized the Winchester 
and leveled it at the other’s head. La- 
breu looked up with the quick start that 
the deputy had so frequently noted, and 
saw the rifle barrel held steady at his 
head. ithout a word his hands went 
up and Fannin called the farmer out to 
fasten the handcuffs. Labreu was not 
hanged, for on the way to Fort Smith 
he tried to escape and was killed by his 
captor. 

In 1873, Jim Wilkerson, a deputy, 
with Perry Du Val and Will Ayres as 
posse, rode over into the Creek Nation 
and arrested four men wanted for vari- 
ous crimes. Atone of their nightcamps, 
near the Creek agency, three of the 
prisoners were chained to deputy Ayres, 
while Du Val slept beside him with a 
pistol in his belt. During the night one 
of the Creeks, John Billee, slipped his 
handcuffs, and jerking Du Val’s pistol 
from his belt shot him through the 
head. He next fired at Ayres, who 
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was sleeping with his right hand across 
his breast. The bullet went through 
the deputy’s hand and furrowed his 
ribs. Wilkerson, who was sleeping 
some distance away, sat up when he 
heard the firing, and Billee shot him 
through the back, the bullet penetrat- 
ing the kidneys. Ayres, wounded as 
he was, grappled with the desperado 
and succeeded in shooting him so that 
he was disabled. The deputies retained 
command over the situation and deliv- 
ered their prisoners at Fort Smith. 

In spite of the lawless element over 
which the Fort Smith court had juris- 
diction, in spite of the immense area of 
that jurisdiction, and with the hot-blood- 
ed spirit of the South prevalent over a 
greater part of it, it was an extremely 
rare thing for an act of mob violence to 
take place. 

“* Certainty of justice bringssecurity,”’ 
was one of Judge Parker’s favorite 
maxims. In his charge to the grand 
jury on the opening of court in August, 
1895, Judge Parker said :— 

‘*T can say, in vindication of these 
(former) jurors and of these people, 
that the law has been at least as well 
enforced by them... . as it is en- 
forced in any State of the Union. I 
can say even more than that. I can 
say that there has not been a band of 
robbers or highwaymen or assassins in 
the Indian country that has not been, 
by the officers of this court and by the 
juries passing upon their cases and find- 
ing them guilty, if they were’ guilty, 
more promptly broken up, destroyed, 
and wiped out, than has been the case 
in the Indian country for twenty years 
past .... Youare to teach the peo- 
ple, everywhere, a wholesome lesson, 
and that is, that they must rely upon 
the law and upon its enforcement for 
their protection, and not upon mob 
violence, not upon that spirit that causes 
people to degenerate into a mob 
and become criminals themselves in an 
effort to seek protection. . . . Some- 
times you will find that good men are 
involved in things of that kind. It is 
because they have lost confidence in 
courts and juries. You say to a com- 
munity that, as surely as a crime is 
committed, so surely will the party who 
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has committed it be brought to merited 
justice as the law prescribes that pun- 
ishment, and you won’t find any mobs 
in that community. There are no mobs 
in the counties of this State which are 
in this jurisdiction .... And it is 
a rare exception that mob violence ex- 
ists in the Indian country. There are 
cases of it (we have tried in this court 
three cases of mob violence since I have 
been here), but there is not the amount 
of it you would expect from the crimi- 
nal condition of that country. And it 
is because the people believe that we will 
at least endeavor to enforce the law. 

‘‘When the history of this court comes 
to be written; when the passions of the 
hour, prompted by cupidity, avarice, 
self-interest, and the desire for gain 
shall have all disappeared, those who 
have been connected with it in uphold- 
ing the majesty, power and dignity of 
the law of the United States shall not 
suffer from that true history.” 

From one of his friends, an attorney 
practicing in his court, came this dis- 
criminating estimate of the Judge’s 
work after it was done. 

“To Judge Parker the ‘Man of 
Crime’ was the enemy of society and 
civilization, and in his hands was placed 
the duty of exterminating him within 
the jurisdiction of hiscourt. He brushed 
aside the technicalities of the Common 
Law which covered and protected the 
criminal, and laid bare before the juries 
the real aspect of crime in all its hid- 
eousness. ‘The juries responded to his 
appeals and rarely failed to sustain 
him. He regarded these technical rules 
as having grown up under another sys- 
tem, having been built up by the judi- 
ciary in the interests of mercy to save 
defendants from bloody and powerful 
persecutors and Draconian statutes; 
and the system having changed, the 
reasons for the rules having ceased to 
exist, the rules should cease. Be it right 
or wrong, it was the stand of a vigor- 
ous, strong and brave man. Neces- 
sarily it brought down upon him criti- 
cisms from those whose interests it was 
to criticise; but throughout the Indian 
Territory the best people—the law-abid- 
ing people—regarded Judge Parker’s 
court as the palladium of their liberty.”’ 
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YOUNG NAPOLEON OF CHICAGO* 


KENTON 


By EDNA 


ECRETARY CONNOR, the day 
after the walk out, sat on the curb- 
ing directly opposite his former 

place of business. ‘‘ De strike was on.’’ 
For two days down town Chicago had 
been patrolled by a unique and dwar- 
fish company of some two hundred 
earnest seekers after life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. All of which 
great goods were embraced for the time 
being in their battle cry: ‘‘Six plunks 


a week, de eight hour day, an’ reco- 
nizion of de Union.’’ All over Chicago 
the messenger boys hadstruck. About 
the down town central offices two 
hundred small boys deftly sneaked 
and tensely watched. Two hundred 
other striking urchins dealt faithfully 
with the branch offices scattered through 
the city, and the tie up was practically 
complete. 

Secretary Connor’s face expressed 


* John J. Fitzpatrick, official organizer of the Chicago Federation of Labor, pronounced 
the strike of the Western Union messenger boys in July, 1902, one of the best conducted 


strikes in the labor history of Chicago. 


The boys ‘ walked out,’’ called for official organiza- 


tion, and with their own officers conducted the strike, practically speaking, on their own 


lines. 


The questions of hours and wages were successfully adjusted, but the Federation is 


still wrestling with the problem of the fearful social conditions surrounding these small labor- 
ers for bread—conditions fighting hard against good impulses and decent living. —THE EDITORS. 
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calm content, some responsibility, and 
a lurking sense of humor. He was a 
small, knee trousered boy, sandy haired, 
brown eyed, and inclined to freckles. 
He had just come from the second 
meeting of the new Union, where word 
had met him of President Green’s sud- 
den and painful illness, brought on by 
a too great indulgence the night before 
in over ripe fruit, donated to the strik- 
ing forces by a sympathetic corner 
fruiterer. That left Secretary Connor 
at once secretary and acting president, 
and accounted for the lines of responsi- 
bility about his face. 

The week before Secretary Connor 
had celebrated his fourteenth birthday. 
He had celebrated by going to work as 
usual at eight o’clock picking berries 
on a small fruit farm near the city. He 
had knocked off work at four, that 
variety of work, and an hour later had 
reported down town for night messenger 
service. He might have gone home atone 
o’clock had not an Austin message come 
in at 12.45, and had not he been the boy 
entrusted with its delivery. In the face of 
such birthday celebration this directing 
of a strike, with days and nights both 
free, might seem remarkably like play to 
people who did not realize, as the ex- 
tremely young and gentlemanly re- 
porter standing before Secretary Connor 
did not realize, that this strike meant 
business. The young reporter had been 
asking questions, and the small official 
had been answering them reservedly. 

‘“‘Sure, dey was t’under struck,’’ he 
said briefly. His eyes were on the great 
windows across the way where signs 
were being rapidly pasted up: ‘‘Men 
wanted as messengers: $40 per month.”’’ 
The street was already humming with 
the incipient riotings of some two hun- 
dred youngsters who swiftly scented a 
new move on the part of ‘‘de crool 
corp’ration.’’ 

‘*De bosses was t’under struck,’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ Yes, dey had fired one of 
de kids dat’s a good kid. De udder 
kids stuck fer ’im. Sure. An’ de 
strike’s on. No, we never tells ’em we 
was goin’ to take de air. Dat way dey 
could plot an’ conspire agin us. Dis 
way dey was t’under struck. Nobody 
put de idee in our heads. Plain com- 
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mon sense of de kids did de trick.’’ 

His interviewer faded away and made 
way for the other gentleman of the pad 
and pencil who was to have the story 
of the day. Under his respectful han- 
dling of the case the freckled official 
waxed more communicative. 

‘‘No sir, I ain’t talked much fer de 
poipers. Yessir, I’d be willin’ to tell 
youse ’bout it. Yer poiper is faverble 
to de Unions an’ very fair.”’ He was 
scanning closely aman across the street. 

‘“T’ousands of messages are tied up 
in dere,’’ he continued with full appre- 
ciation of what it meant to all con- 
cerned. ‘‘Ev’ry now an’ den some 
bloke fires a bushel of ’em in de mail 
box; special deliveries. Dey’re break- 
in’ de Comp’ny up with de _ special 
stamps. Dey’s tried telephonin’ mes- 
sages too, but udder t’ings in town is 
doin’, and de hello goils is busy. Dere’s 
a ‘forty’ now. Slivers !”’ 

The victor in a friendly fight near by 
came running, and received swift as- 
signment for special detective service. 

‘‘Yessir,’? Secretary Connor con- 
tinued, ‘‘we walks out to de last kid 
yesterday, an’ has our meetin’. Rib 
Green he makes de speech of his life. 
‘You kids gotter be Union men,’ he 
says. ‘Youse gotter git six plunks a 
week. Youse gotter git pay over time. 
Youse gotter have de eight hour day. 
Youse gotter git pay every two weeks 
or offuer. De bosses won’t cough, an’ 
youse gotter strike. I went up to de 
boss,’ Rib says. ‘We wants more 
dough,’ I says. ‘Not on yer life,’ says 
de main guy. ‘We strikes,’ I says. 
‘T’ell wid yer strike,’ says de boss. ‘Is 
dat s-so!’ says Rib. Den he tells de 
kids dey gotter make de strike good.’’ 

Secretary Connor’s tongue talked in- 
telligently on, but his sharp brown eyes 
were busy too, and he directed scout 
after scout. 

‘‘Old Poulis yon’er like to done fer 
Rib,’’ he remarked casually after such 
interruption. ‘‘Said dis mornin’ he 
didn’t mean dat ripe fruit fer us to eat, 
but t’wus too good to bat de cops with. 
Yessir, de cops been lively round here 
to-day. Usually dere’s t’ree in sight. 
Now de air’s blue. Most of ’em likes 
de kids, runs ’em in maybe, but jollies 
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em all de way an’ den runs ’em out. 
Dere’s a mean one. De kids are layin’ 
fer’im. He'll git killed to-night.’’ 

He shifted his small legs and listened 
respectfully toa word. ‘‘Sure t’ing,”’ 
he said cheerfully. ‘‘Dat’s what Mr. 
Hoffman told us dis mornin’. Sure he 
met with us an’ completed de organ’za- 
tion. We’re in with all de Unions now. 
He says we must keep our duds on an’ 
not git gay. No, de kids is good kids. 
Dey ain’t swattin’ no one dat minds dere 
biz. But nobody’s biz is takin’ ’em in 
dere till de strike’s off. Dat’s our biz 
an’ we’re mindin’ it purty good. Yes- 
sir, de kids dey all fell in. Some of de 
kids said dey might win de strike all 
right, but how was dey to square t’ings 
with dere dads. One little kid dis 
mornin’ he set up a holler when we tore 
off’n his badge an’ told ’im he belonged 
to de new Union. ‘Me mudder’ll lick 
me if I gives up me job,’ he blubbers. 
:An’ we'll lick ye if yedon’t,’ we says. 
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So Feadders he’s with de gang. One 
of de kids he tried to hold his job; 
sneaked out a windy t’rough de alley, 
an’ was up by de bridge fore de kids 
spotted ’im fer a measly scab. Dey got 
on ’im an’ tore his clothes off huntin’ 
fer messages. Dey were in his shoes. 
‘Take ’em back or we'll t’row ye in de 
river’, dey says. De kid tied up his 
clothes, an’ took ’em back.’’ 

And then Secretary Connor politely 
excused himself, for clerks with paper 
and paste pots appeared suddenly and 
began to cover up the windows across 
the way, and his vantage point was ren- 
dered valueless. For peeking was an 
easy way of spotting ‘‘scabs.’’ But 
skilful manipulation of an alley window 
soon remedied that bad check, and 
Secretary Connor, having seen to that 
strategic move in person, turned his at- 
tention to the ‘‘forties,’’ those industri- 
ous gentlemen who were responding in 
steadily increasing numbers to the ad- 
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vertisements posted in the early morn- 
ing. This attention was bestowed in 
various ways, all of them effective, if 
only because of their resoluteness. Be- 
tween skirmishes the strikers marched 
and sang and cheered. Gentlemen from 
the Board of Trade wandered over and 
threw pennies in the gutters and 
watched the small human monkeys 
scramble for them. All engrossing di- 
versions seemingly, yet, when the strik- 
ers’ whistle of warning or distress 
sounded, boys appeared as by a miracle 
on the exact spot where they were most 
needed. ‘‘Dere’s a bloke dat’s scab- 
bin’ ’’—it was a cry that made pennies 
less than the refuse they might lie on, 
and ‘‘givin’ de scab his needin’s’’ the 
only thing worth while. And mean- 
time the tie up of the telegraph and 
messenger service was growing more 
and more complete and embarrassing. 

It was on the third day that trouble 
for the strikers dawned, black and seri- 
ous. The night watch had just given 
way to the day guard, when Secretary 
Connor, fresh from a snooze on an alley 
box, and a breakfast of ‘‘ red hots,” 
noted a peculiar thing across the way. 
‘‘Forties’’ seemed scarce. Almost no 
men were entering the great Company 
doors. But beginning with seven 
o'clock a stream of girls and women 
filed steadily in. Secretary Connor 
promptly confiscated a morning paper 
from the nearest stand. 

‘* Don’t holler till I tears it up,’’ he 
said gravely to the protesting youth who 
cried them. ‘‘ No, I don’t pay youse 
no two centses. We needs ’em fer de 
strike, and we needs de poiper too.”’ 
He turned to the advertising pages and 
scanned them hastily. There glared 
the cry. Girls and women were desired 
by the Company across the way as mes- 
sengers. ‘The secretary called his war 
council about him. 

‘It’s a dirty trick of de Comp'’ny,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ Dey don’t look fer us to 
hurt de goils, an’ I reckon we can’t.’’ 

‘* Skeer ’em,’’ shouted a small imp on 
the edge of the circle. 

‘* Goils turns on de waterworks when 
dey gits skeered,’’ said his chief philo- 
sophically. ‘‘ De Union can’t start out 
makin’ de women folks yell.”’ 
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‘“ When dey yells dey puts de cops 
next, too,’’ shouted that youth called, 
because of his extreme slenderness, 
Slivers. 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Secretary Connor. 
‘* We handles de ‘ forties’ like marbles, 
fer dey’s men an’ fights fair. Goils 
don’t know how. Skeerin’s no good.’’ 

‘*Cut off dere hair,’’ yelled the Imp. 
‘*Dat don’t hurt, an’ it don’t skeer, 
but it’ll learn ’em to skoot fer dere mud- 
ders.” 

It was still an undecided and sorely 
perplexed conference of powers when 
the doors across the street opened 
and the first of the girls who had gone 
in came out. She was very small. She 
wore an old red calico dress. On her 
head was a ragged straw hat, and in her 
hand a bundle. The war council eyed 
the bundle narrowly, and decided it was 
too irregular and soft-looking to con- 
tain telegrams. ‘The girl looked up and 
down the street. Then she looked across 
it. ‘Then she tossed her head. Then 
the council knew the worst. The Com- 
pany was prepared to take on girls— 
nay, had taken on girls. Secretary Con- 
nor looked on her calmly. Not so the 
Imp, who spurned for himself reticence 
and dignity as savoring too much of 
‘* blokeship.”’ 

‘* Scab, scab !’’ he yelled. The note 
of riot and mob violence in his shrill 
voice hurtled through the air fora block 
around. Boys gathered so quickly they 
seemed to have come up from the 
ground. The Imp still chortled out 
his cry, ‘‘ Scab, scab! Goil scab !’’ 

At the first cry the girl walked to the 
edge of the sidewalk and looked straight 
across the narrow strip of asphalt at the 
yelling mob. At the second cry she 
tore her ragged hat from her black 
thatched head, dragged something from 
the bundle in her hand, and the next 
moment was walking airily toward La- 
salle street, her hands crossed behind 
her, her lips pursed in shrill whistling, 
and on her saucy head the cap of the 
superseded and undone messenger boy. 

‘““Dat’s a plucky goil!’’ Secretary 
Connor commented. Then he tore after 
his council which, as one man, had 
started for the corner, past which the 
girl skurried just in time to escape them. 
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It was the Imp, well meaning, but with- 
out form and utterly void, who jerked 
her by the arm as shestarted into the 
Rookery building. 

‘““What’s yer biz ?”’ he cried. 
youse want yer hair cut off?’’ 

‘*Vat youse call beez ?’’ the pioneer 
girl messenger screamed. ‘‘ An’ ze 
ead, yours, s’al eet come off ?”’ 

The next moment her liquid whistle 
came back to them from beneath the 
Rookery entrance, and the Imp rose 
slowly from the gutter into which he 
had spun like a top, while his fellows 
jeered and hooted. 

“Dat’s a plucky goil,’’ Secretary 
Connor repeated. ‘‘ She got de drop 
on youse, Imp, dat time, an’ youse come 
near disgracin’ de Union. Next funny 
pass you makes ’bout hair cuttin’ de 
kids’1l put youse out.”’ 
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“Seab, Scab! Gotl scab!" 
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““ All de same,’’ muttered the dis- 
gruntled Imp as he switched contempt- 
uously back behind his chief, ‘it 
means a break in de defense. It means 
telegrams ill git out’n dere all day 
long.” 

As they cantered onto Jackson boule- 
vard the next trouble was discovered. 
A dense line of policemen was beating 
back the Lilliputian guard of that thor- 
oughfare, the star detective watch of 
the Union. 

“* Police orders,’’ whispered Slivers in 
his chief's troubled ear. ‘‘ Dey can’t 
run us off’n de side streets long as we 
is decent, but dey can clean up de bul- 
lyvard. Dey says de bloody blokes,”’’ 
he jerked a comprehensive thumb tow- 
ard the Board of trade, ‘‘ won’t stand 
fer de litter of de kids.’’ 

‘« Slivers,’’ said young Connor with 
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Napoleonic resource, ‘‘ youse tip it 
dis way to de kids. Skeer up ev’ry 
wheel in de gang, an’ jump a kid on it. 
Dat way dey can ride up an’ down same 
as de blokes indedevil machines. Dat 
way dey can watch de doors, an’ when 
de cops gits gay de asphalt gives ’em a 
good purchase on de git away. See?”’ 

For some time he lingered about on 
the extremest edge of peril, keeping 
dexterously near a cop whose friendli- 
ness to the new Union was an axiomatic 
fact ; waited till he saw Slivers tearing 
up on a belated build of wheel that 
comported ill with his amazing sang- 
froid, the advance member of a bicycle 
guard that poured in with increasing 
speed and numbers. The guarding of 
the boulevard was still possible. No 
municipal government without unjust 
discrimination between free and equal 
citizens could say toone innocent wheel- 
man, ‘‘Go hence,’’ and to another, 
“The way is thine.’’ But the first and 
greater problem lay unsolved. 

Already ten girls had slipped with 
more or less timidity from the offices. 
Secretary Connor’s small brow was 
criss-crossed in outward evidence of in- 
ward thought. Their labor organizer 
had warned them that to make their 
strike effective the tie-up must be com- 
plete. And they had met successfully 
successive problems. They had made 
sure of their own. ‘They had van- 
quished private messengers. ‘They had 
dealt faithfully with ‘‘forties.’”’ They 
could not cope openly with the gentle- 
men of the club and star, but they could 
and did raise swiftly succeeding crops 
of Cain a block or more away from the 
spot where policemen were not desired, 
on which spot they labored with neat- 
ness and despatch while the portly 
““cops’’ were trying to find the trouble 
they were looking for. If they could 
not walk along the boulevard they could 
wheel there. Did rank defeat stare 
them in the face now, looking from the 
eyes of ‘‘ de Frinch goil’’ and her clan? 

Secretary Connor, after his wheelmen 
were well organized and having the time 
of their lives, and after he had been basely 
deserted by his friend the cop and almost 
run in by another, turned off the boule- 
vard on to Lasalle street and gazed inci- 
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dentally toward the Rookery building. 

““ Chance is de Rook bunch is stacked 
up to kingdom come,’’ he mused. 
‘« Chance is dey give her jest de Rook 
bunch.” 

He waited half an hour. 
last she came, still whistling. 

‘““ Hello,’’ said Secretary Connor as 
she reached him. 

‘*Hel-lo!”’ she retorted, her lips still 
pursed for her next note. 

‘“‘T want to talk to youse,’’ 
Secretary Connor. 

‘« Ret ees not poss-s-ible,’’ she said 
emphatically. ‘‘ I am biz-zee.”’ 

‘““Say,’’ said the secretary swiftly, 
‘* Youse don’t want to be a plain, out- 
and-out, ornery scab goil messenger 
now, do yer ?”’ 

The girl’s eyes flashed sparks. 
‘*Scab !’’ shescreamed. ‘‘ Vat ees zat? 
Youse say zat like eet ees liar, t’ief? 
Youse ze scab. Scab!’’ 

‘Let up!’’ Secretary Connor request- 
ed. Hecaughtherarmfirmly. ‘‘I’mnot 
deImp. I ain’t goin’ to cut youse hair 
off, nor hit you. Now don’t youse hit 
me. Come in here a minute.’’ He 
dragged her into an ally. 

‘‘If youse was a boy,’’ he began 
coolly, ‘‘ we’d git youse out an’ lick 
youse till youse joined. Youse a goil, 
an’ we can’t lick you, an’ if we could 
it’d be no good, cause youse a goil an’ 
couldn’t join de Union. Goils don't 
belong. Don’t dust now,’’ headded in 
warning. 

The girl was shaking in fury. ‘‘Zat 
ees ze zing,”’ shecried in anger. ‘‘Zey 
don’t belong. I ’ave try ze shops, an’ 
ze men zey pinch me orswear. I am 
onlee ze gir-r-l. If a man evair swear 
at me like I am ze boy I like eet. But 
zey nevair do. Eet ees zat I am ze 
gir-r-l1 zat zey swear. I ’ave wish I 
was ze boy. I would fight you zen. 
Ah-h!” 

Secretary Connor looked at her with 
increasing respect. ‘‘ But youse a goil 
jest the same,’’ he said coolly. ‘‘ Dey 
takes youse on fer a few days till de 
strike’s off. When we walks back you 
walks out. See?’’ 

‘‘ May-bee,” the girl cried shrilly. 
‘* Ma-ay-bee not. I do ze wor-r-k.’’ 

‘“Youse can’t cut round fast enough,’’ 
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said Secretary Connor. ‘‘ Yousea goil. 
Youse can’t help it, but youse a goil. 
Youse stand waitin’ fer de’ wagons an’ 
horses to git by. Dekid he’s cross de 
street an’ up de next one while youse 
duckin’ yer head on the curbin’— hully 
gee !”’ 

Two rearing horses were pulled back 
on their haunches by a cursing driver. 
There was a flash of red cap 
sliding along the paving 
stones. The next moment 
Secretary Connor heard a 
liquid and derisive whistle 
coming round the corner. 
He picked his own way 
thoughtfully back to where 
a faithful servitor awaited 
him with a wheel. Twenty- 
five girls on was the report 
he brought his chief. 

“We can’t hurt de wim- 
men,’’ said the secretary to 
every protesting voice. ‘‘Dey 
can’t do much, nobody but 
dat Frinch petticoats. Dey 
can’t do much! What’s 
twenty-five wimmen folks 
to four hun’erd of de kids !’’ 

It was about noon that 
Secretary Connor caught 
that clear whistle again. 
There beside him stood that 
self-same black eyed, impu- 
dent girl. 

‘‘Vat ees zat,’’ she asked abruptly. 
“Vat ees zat—scab, you say?” 

“You knows what a traitor is in 
armies ?’’ Secretary Connor asked with 
his usual swift aplomb. ‘‘Dat’s de way 
we Union men looks on scabs. We’se 
out strikin’ fer de grievances we has. 
We has to make de Corp’ration reconize 
we means biz. Den when a feller runs 
in an’ gits double pay ’cause he can git 
it, an’ not ’cause he’s worth it, an’ don’t 
stand by de Union an’ de cause, den 
he’s a scab, a orney scab. See?’’ 

“But I ’ave nozzin’ to do wiz ze 
Union,’’ said the girl. ‘‘You tell me 
zat you’ self. Can I be ze scab zen ?”’ 

“T’ll tell you,’’ remarked Secretary 
Connor after a somewhat abashed 
silence. ‘‘I reckon de kids might say you 
was, but I figger it youse ain’t. I figger 
it youse don’t know nothin’ ’bout it.”’ 


The imp rose slowly from 
the guller. 
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“O!” said the girl. She put her tiny 
brown hand on her hip and stared at 
him. ‘‘Zat ees ze figger zat you 
make !’’ 

Two hours later shehailed him again, 
a very worried director of strikes. Mat- 
ters were going altogether wrong. Not 
only were girls carrying messages un- 
molested, but countless ‘‘forties’’ were 
at work, so smoothly at 
work that no one of the 
small spies had caught their 
methods. Things were leak- 
ing badly. The tie up 
seemed in imminent danger 
of being raised. The knee 
trousered chief was wheel- 
ing slowly up and down be- 
fore the Company’s offices 
when he caught that bird 
like note again. ‘‘Frinch 
petticoats’? was somewhere 
about. He caught the glint 
of her cap disappearing 
down the Board of Trade 
alley and he took his cue. 

“T am ze gir-l-l all reet,”’ 
she began with a toss of her 
black head. She indulged 
in no gracious prelimina- 
ries. ‘‘But I ain’t ze scab! 
His-s-t! Zey ’ave got ze 
wat you say—drop on 
youse. Zey ave got ze men 
in zere youse don’ know 
‘bout. I ’ave been zere fo’ ’alf ze hour. 
I ’ave marked zem all, wiz red chalk, 
here, on zecoat. Zey cairry ze messages 
in ze shairt, ze coat, flat, not in ze en- 
velope. Zey cairry t’ousands, s-so! Zey 
aire ze upstairs clairks. Zey drive ’way 
in carriages like zey aire ze reech men. 
Zey get pas’ youse, one, two, t’ree 
block. Zen zey pay ze car faire !’’ 

‘“‘My eye!’’ said Secretary Connor 
slowly. ‘‘Youse a peach. Hully gee, 
youse a peach of a goil !”’ 

Her black eyes flashed. ‘‘Youse ’ad 
bezzer get ze ’ump on,’’ she said. Then 
she darted off. 

Secretary Connor was himself again. 
Within five minutes every one of the 
two hundred boys within reach knew 
how they had been duped, what the 
secret mark of the traitor was, and what 
todo. As man after man came out and 
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entered the private carriages belonging 
to the gentlemen of the roll top desks 
and carpeted offices, five or six hard 
breathing boys closed in upon him and 
followed him to the place of his unwary 
alighting. Secretary Connor remained 
at the strategic point, and now and 
then, through his sole remaining alley 
peep hole, he watched the French 
‘*goil’’ as she slipped about the office 
and, undetected, marked her victims. 

‘‘She knows what scabs is by now,’’ 
he mused with a grin. ‘‘She is de 
pluckiest goil I ever see.’’ 

By five o’clock that evening the new 
‘‘forties’” and the corporation had given 
up the fight. Since two o’clock not 
one man had passed that uncanny, sharp 
eyed batallion of earnest little strikers. 
And at eleven o’clock that night Secre- 
tary Connor, sitting on the Board of 
Trade corner, surrounded by a sleepy 
executive committee, received word from 
“de Comp’ny’’ that his presence and 
that of his fellows was 
desired and requested by 
the Company’s high offi- 
cials. Secretary Connor 
straightened his thin lit- 
tle shoulders and his 
limp little collar and 
sighed. This was treat- 
ing man to man, as was 
fitting. 

It was Secretary Con- 
nor’s decisive statement 
of facts and terms that 
commanded the respect 
of the great men he 
faced without visible 
tremor, and it was the 
Imp’s poorly restrained 
and wholly involuntary 
snickers that relieved 
the tension of that his- 
toric scene. ‘Together 
they good humoredly 
worked out terms of ca- 
pitulation. Only once 
did they seem to clash. 

“Does de goils stay?’ 
Connor asked abruptly. 

The Highest Official glanced not un- 
kindly at his small questioner. ‘‘Well 
sir,’ he said, ‘‘that question will not 
enter into these negotiations. ‘They 
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may and they may not. On the whole 
they may. Some of them have shown 
themselves fully your equals. One of 
them, a little French spitfire, they tell 
me, nearly broke a boy’s head this 
morning. When they are as good as 
you young gentlemen we may keep 


them. ‘That’s all!’’ 
“No sir,’’ said Secretary Connor 
firmly. ‘‘Ifde goils is as good as de 


boys dis t’ing goes. We don't kick on 
deir stayin’ but we demands de same 
scale of wages fer ’em we gits, sir, by 
de day an’ over time.”’ 

The Highest Official looked slightly 
dazed. The whole matter had been a 
joke that was a serious thing, and a seri- 
ous thing with a most jocular side. He 
glanced at his confréres who shook 
their heads. He opened his lips to pre- 
sent the Company’s compliments to 
Secretary Connor and the Company 
would retain power of decision on that 
question for themselves, when his eye 
fell as by compulsion 
on the boy’s firm and 
freckled face. 

“‘De same scale, sir,’’ 
he said firmly. Hedrew 
the Imp forward, the 
Imp whose snickers had 
died, and who hung back 
in what shadow he could 
find. ‘‘Here’s de kid 
she near done fer dis 
mornin’. Here’s de 
crack. If de goils is 
good enough to stay, 
dey is good enough to 
git de right pay dat 
youse givin’ us now.”’ 

The Highest Official 
examined perforce the 
“crack’’and pronounced 
it very good. Then 
amid laughter and ap- 
plause the last article 
in the treaty of peace 
was added and signed. 

Secretary Connor pre- 
served intact his dignity through all 
the cheering and handshaking with 
‘‘de bosses’’ that followed, and his 
acceptance from the Highest Official 
of a half dollar for a supper had the 
air of a favor bestowed. But when 
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he struck the sidewalk, already crowded 
with his brothers whom fleet rumor had 
called to just the place where things 
were doing, and when he saw, snuggled 
in a dark door way, eager eyed and 
tense, ‘‘dat Frinch petticoats,’’ the chiv- 
alry and native wit of the old country, 
the old country he had never seen, 
broke all bounds. He dragged her out, 
cap and all, even to the flashing eyes. 

‘‘Here’s de goil dat plugged de leak,’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘De goil scab dat ain’t a 
scab, de goil dat’s as plucky as a boy, 
and dat ought to a been one. ‘T’ree 
cheers fer de goil dat’s as good any day 
as a kid !”’ 
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That is why, half an hour later, a 
Clark street waiter served chicken pie 
and ice cream without natural limit to 
a crowd of boys with a black eyed girl 
in their cheering midst. That is why 
she lost at one swoop her baptismal 
name of Maria Therese, and became to 
all her new friends, ‘‘Boy.’’ A title 
that she wears more proudly than a sol- 
dier his Victorian cross. For a man 
and a soldier may look forward to gain- 
ing that bit of iron ready and waiting 
for manly courage and valor. But for 
her an order was that night created. As 
for the creation and the creator—may 
not a general of men do what he will! 


VIOLA 


is about to make a fourth radical 

change in her professional career, a 
fitting place seems to have been reached 
to pause and look back over her advance- 
ment to an assured position among the 
most successful American actresses. 
At the end of the just completed season 
she said that henceforward she would de- 
vote herself exclusively to the drama 
of Shakespeare, a noble field of stage 
endeavor not strange to her, but untrod- 
den within the theatrical memory of 
New York. Miss Allen’s stage work 
might be told in four chapters: the first 
‘«The Legitimate Life ’’—McCullough, 
Jefferson, the Boston Museum, classic 
and ‘‘ palmy ’’ to the very core ; then a 
shedding of the classic robes and the 
palms of musty dignity that go therewith 
for the smart gowns and epigrammatical- 
ly expressed emotions of the modern 
English drama of ‘‘ The Empire Days,”’ 
and then ‘‘ The Hall Caine Drama !”’ 
But ‘‘after the darkness cometh the 
light,’’ and after all we have to thank 
the Hall Caine Drama for money made 
in quantities enough to pay for the 
Shakespeare now to come. 


Ai this point, when Miss Viola Allen 
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Miss Allen is peculiar among Ameri- 
can actresses in that she has never 
played other than a leading réle, and 
that too in a career of more than 
twenty years of professional activity. 
It was after ‘‘ Esmeralda ’’ — in its 
extraordinary run, twenty-two years 
ago, at the Madison Square Theater 
in New York—had passed its three 
hundredth performance, and Miss Annie 
Russell had tired of playing its heroine, 
that Miss Allen got her chance. An 
absolute novice, she stepped into the 
title-réle and acted it throughout the 
country. Her father, Mr. C. Leslie 
Allen, was a member of the company 
and presumably suggested her. She 
was then a young girl, as was Miss Rus- 
sell, probably not more than seventeen, 
and certainly under twenty. Born of 
theatrical parents, she received a home 
training, perhaps unconscious, that right 
well fitted her for the stage before she 
had once trodden it, or indeed, accord- 
ing to her own words, viewed it to any 
extent from ‘‘the front.’’ Her mother 
and father were actors and the latter is 
still a valued member of his daughter's 
company. But she has said herself that 
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experience has taught her the greater 
part of her dramatic know:edge, which 
is of no mean order. 

After a year as Esmeralda Miss Allen 
played Desdemona. The Othello was 
no other than John McCullough, then 
in his last season of footlight fame. 
With him she acted the heroines of 
‘* Virginius,’’ ‘‘ Ingomar ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Gladiator,’’ and acquired that ‘‘legit- 
mate, palmy-day ’’ method, which she 
has never discarded, even in her most 
epigrammatic days at the Empire. 

Having adopted a stately and tradi- 
tional stride, Miss Allen strolled honor- 
ably and leisurely through the classics. 
Her season with McCullough was fol- 
lowed by a similar time with Lawrence 
Barrett, and thence to the great Salvini. 
With Mr. Barrett Miss Allen acted con- 
spicuously in Robert Browning’s drama 
of ‘‘ The Blot on the ’Scutcheon,’’ and 
with Tomasso Salvinishe was again Des- 
demona, this timea much frightened maid 
of Venice, according to her own telling. 
The tragedian was so earnest, so virile 
and so oblivious to all but his part, she 
says, that she took the greatest precau- 
tions lest he kill her in fact instead 
of in semblance when the angry 
Moor found her in innocent sleep. 
With Tomasso Salvini she acted the 
leading female rdles in ‘‘ King Lear,”’ 
‘<The Gladiator’’ and ‘‘ Le Mort Civ- 
ile.’ And Fuliet/ Attwenty to play 
Fuliet! ‘That was on the nights that 
the great Salvini did not play. Alex- 
ander Salvini, now dead and remem- 
bered almost solely for his D’ Artaguan, 
was the Komeo, playing, unlike his 
father, in English. 

Some tribulation and much endeavor 
occupied Miss Allen’s next few years. 
And then her last wanderings amidst 
the musty old traditions! With Joseph 
Jefferson, Mrs. John Drew and William 
J. Florence she acted two seasons 
in old comedy. Her Lydia Lan- 
guish was much admired, and in ‘‘ The 
Heir-at-Law ’’ she was highly success- 
ful as Cicely Homespun. Mr. Jefferson 
was, of course, the Dr. Pangloss and 
Mr. Florence the Zeke Homespun. 

It is a little hard to say just when 
Miss Allen began her long engagement 
with the Empire, but her first play 
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there was ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’’ a rather in- 
sipid but not invertebrate comedy by 
R. C. Carton. Its successor was ‘‘ The 
Younger Son,’’ a play by Mr. Belasco, 
said to have been founded on a German 
original. It still is among the record 
holders in New York ‘‘runs,’’ the rec- 
ord the wrong way, having been re- 
moved and quietly buriedafter its fourth 
performance. However, its success 
brought great good fortune to the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch. 

In the many parts that Miss Allen. 
has acted in New York during ten busy. 
well-spent years she has played none so 
well, it seems to me (and I have seen her 
in them all), as that of the unfortunate 
young woman who so nobly and so elo- 
quently defends her mother and her sex 
in Sydney Grundy’s effective drama of 
‘* Sowing the Wind.” Always stilted 
and ‘‘preachy’’ in her elocution, this 
fault was there a virtue. 

To detail the many plays imported 
from London and made known to 
America at the Empire, would be a 
rather dull account. One of them was 
“John a’Dreams,’’ written on the 
Empire programme ‘‘John-a-Dreams.’’ 
It was a very strong drama by E. 
C. Haddon Chambers, but the pub- 
lic found it too deep for an evening’s 
entertainment and its life was short. 
Its successor, the brilliant comedy of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ 
was removed in the second week of its 
great success because of a scancal, and 
its place taken by a rather conventional 
farce called ‘‘Gudgeons,’’ with which 
was acted a one-act dramatization of the 
Bret Hartestory of ‘‘“The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp.’”’ At this time, in the spring 
of 1895, Miss Allen was taken ill and 
temporarily retired from the stage. The 
next season was one of repeated failures 
with the populace, although at least 
one of the four plays ventured was ex- 
cellent art. This was Henry Arthur 
Jones’ depressing tragedy of ‘‘Michael 
and his Lost Angel,’’ which a few 
literary critics praised highly, but which 
general audiences liked so little that it was 
quickly removed. 

Miss Allen’s last two years at the 
Empire were devoted to only two plays 
and some incidents. ‘To dismiss the in- 
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cidents! One was to act in Pinero’s ex- 
ceptional comedy of ‘‘ The Benefit of 
the Doubt.’’ Another incident of those 
last two years was to play /uliet to 
the Romeo of Mr. Faversham in the 
balcony scene at a special matinee, and 
to appear at a similar afternoon per- 
formance in an excellent comedy, by 
George Fleming, called ‘‘ A Man and 
His Wife.’’ Its trial occurred during the 
run of ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,’’ which 
lasted a whole season, and in which Miss 
Allen was greatly admired. Always 
personally popular, she was better suited 
to this romantic melodrama than to the 
more natural modern plays. ‘The next 
year’s play brought about Miss Allen’s 
retirement. ‘‘ The Conquerors’’ was 
hardly a ‘‘nice’’ play, and at the end 
of that season the term of Miss Allen’s 
original contract with Mr. Frohman 
having expired, the actress demanded 
that a clause be inserted in her new 
agreement providing that she could re- 
fuse a part on moral grounds. Mr. 
Frohman refused to admit any such 
stipulation and they parted. 

Perhaps Mr. Frohman did not know 
how popular Miss Allen was—few of us 
did. She found no trouble in getting a 
manager to ‘‘star’’ her, and little more 
in securing a play, and one out of which 
she made a large enough fortune to 
demand almost anything she liked, 
even Shakespeare, when she renewed 
her contract with Liebler & Co. a month 
or so ago. Her stellar debut occur- 
red in Albany on August 23, 1898, and 
on the roth of October she came to 
New York to stay prosperously until 


spring. She built up then and has re-° 


tained since a peculiar following. Peo- 
ple who rarely go to the theater inva- 
riably go to see her. The fact that Miss 
Allen teaches a Sunday-school counts 
much with them, as well as her elab- 
orate and widely advertised  insist- 
ence on the virtue of all the characters 
in her repertory. In a magazine last 
fall I remember pictures of actors ‘‘in 
favorite attitudes.’’ Francis Wilson 
was, of course, ‘‘among his books,’’ 
and other playets were posed in the 
diversions which they wish to im- 
press as part of themselves on the pub- 
lic mind. Miss Allen was sitting look- 
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ing blankly ahead, apparently at ease 
with the world and with nothing what- 
soever on her mind. But beneath the 
picture it said: ‘‘ Miss Allen thinking 
of her church work.’’ 

To say that one of the best money- 
making plays of recent years is an un- 
commonly bad drama seems like but- 
ting against a great stone wall. But 
there can hardly be two critical opin- 
ions as to the artistic merits of ‘‘ The 
Christian.’’ Miss Allen acted in it with 
almost unprecedented success for two 
seasons, and then undertook the leading 
role in ‘‘In the Palace of the King,” 
a play that was a little better but 
not so popular. F. Marion Crawford 
wrote the novel with Miss Allen in 
mind and the late Lerimer Stoddard 
dramatized it forher. She visited Mr. 
Crawford and went over the whole 
matter with the greatest care with him. 
But in selecting a third play Miss Allen 
and her managers remembered the even 
greater profits in the Hall Caine melo- 
drama, and the novelist of the Isle of 
Man wrote a story with Miss Allen 
in mind, and her financial success in 
“The Eternal City’? has been almost as 
great as in ‘‘The Christian.”’ 

Since Miss Allen’s advancement to 
stagedom, she has done one thing in- 
dicative of the noble ambition more 
definitely set forth in her Shakespearian 
announcement for next season, and il- 
lustrative of her fitness for her new and 
better task. A year ago her managers 
revived ‘‘ The Hunchback ’’ for her. 

Plainly in this, had anydoubt existed, 
Miss Allen showed her forte. The de- 
clamatory weightiness that had brought 
Henry Arthur Jones to earth with a 
heavy thud, suited the slow and fettered 
movement of Sheridan Knowles. Miss 
Allen’s knowledge of stage technique 
and the traditions of the classics is un- 
usual in any but the oldest actors. Her 
voice is rich and musical, though she 
is inclined to be monotonous in her use 
of it, and her reading of the most intri- 
cate lines, guided as it invariably is by 
intellectuality, careful study and a vast 
knowledge of what effects have been 
gained in the passages and whereby, is 
always admirable and praiseworthy ac- 
cording to the accepted standards. 


GROUP of men were sitting 
around the stove in a small 
country grocery store telling 

‘ horse stories. They were all 
farmers, with the exception of the 
storekeeper, who was storekeeper, post- 
master and first selectman of the town 
combined. 

Jed Leathers had been a silent listener, 
but now he took his pipe from his 
mouth, changed his position, took off 
his hat and scratched his head. 

‘“‘D'any of you fellers reckomember 
Parson Wilson's hoss ?’’ he asked. 

“Tell us about it, Jed,’’ said several 

_ voices. 

‘‘T guess ’twas ‘fore you young fel- 
lers growed up. Squire, here, ken tell 
yer ’s well’s I.”’ A 

‘*Go on, Jed,” said the storekeeper. 
‘* You lived next door to the Parson, 
so you knew more about it.’”’ 

‘‘ Waal, when Parson Wilson come 
here, he wuz right frum th’ Sem’nary 
—larned lots uv things thar, don’t 
doubt, but they didn’t teach hoss. 
Strange, ain’t it, a feller ‘Il study ten 
years ter larn ter write a sarmon, ’n’ 
thinks he ken larn all ’bout a hoss ’n 
ten minutes ?”’ 

Jed paused a moment, took a few 
short puffs at his pipe to keep it alight, 
and went on. ‘‘Soon’s he got married 
th’ Parson begun ter look ’bout fer a 
hoss. Us’ ter walk ’fore that, but Miss 
Wilson she wanted ter call on th’ p’rish- 
’ners with him, so a hoss was needed. 

‘*T undertook ter tell him somethin’ 
‘bout what he orter git, but, law! 
’twarn’t no use. He wuz a darn good 
feller, ’n’ preached rattlin’ sarmons, 
but he warn’t no jedge uv a hoss. 

‘“One day he sez ter me, sez he, 
‘When I wuz in th’ Sem’nary I 
preached one summer ’n a little place 
down ’n Maine, ’n’ I saw a hoss thar 
that I think’ll suit me fust rate. 
"Twarn’t nuthin’ but a colt then,’ sez 
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he, ‘but he was th’ prettiest color I 
ever did see.’ 

““*Ver'll want somethin’ else ’sides 
color,’ sez I. 

‘** Oh, yes,’ sez he, ‘ he wuz an aw- 
ful harnsome shape; I think he’s just 
what I want.’ 

‘All right,’ sez I, ’n’ said no more. 
Thinks I he’s bound ter buy a hoss 
*cause its pretty ; he don’t care nuthin’ 
*bout its ped’gree, ner its pints, ner its 
temper, so tain’t no use ter say nuthin’. 

‘“Waal he sent fer that hoss, ’n’ one 
mornin’ he come in’s tickled ’s Cuffy 
ter tell me th’ pretty creater hed been 
shipped ter Bostin. Sez he, ‘I’m goin’ 
ter Bostin ter bring him down.’ 

‘“* Goin’ ter drive down ?’ sez I. 

““* No,’ sez he, ‘I’m goin’ ter put 
him in acar ’n’ stay right by him till 
we git to Wenham, ’n’ ride frum thar. 
I wouldn’t hev nuthin’ happen ter that 
hoss, he’s such a pretty creater.’ 

‘Th’ next day, ’bout sundown, I 
wuz goin’ down ter Abe Simonses ’n’ 
who shud I meet but th’ Parson, leadin’ 
his new hoss. 

“** Hello, Parson! 
yer?’ sez I. 

“«* Ves,’ sez he. 
some ?’ 

‘““T made bold to ask him what he 
paid for th’ creater, ’n’ he said ‘two 
hundred dollars.’ Two hundred dol- 
lars, by gum, ’thout tryin’ him ner 
nuthin’! Jest think on it, fellers ! 

‘« Th’ next day he hitched up’n’ gin 
his wife a ride. The new hoss he step- 
ped off lively. Thinks I, p'raps th’ 
Parson hain’t got sech a bad bargin 
arter all. I hed ter go ter Sawyers fer 
some meal that day, ’n’ when I was 
comin’ home th’ Parson ’n’ his wife 
wuz jest ahead uv me. We come ter 
th’ Wilkin’s crossin’ jest ’s th’ train 
wuz comin’ ’long, Parson he whipped 
up ’n’ druv over, ’n’ I pulled up ’n’ let 
her go by. 


Got him, hain’t 


‘ Ain’t he harn- 
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‘* Waal, sir, when that train got by I 
saw th’ Parson’s hoss runnin’ like mad. 
Th’ Parson wuz sawin’ on th’ lines, but 
it didn’t do a mite uv good, the wag’n 
rocked, I tell yer, and, my, how the 
mud flew! Th’ men on th’ enjine hed 
their heads out th’ winder watchin’ ’em. 
I vum, I never seed no hoss like that ! 
Th’ train couldn't git by. I whipped 
up ’n’ started arter ’em, callatin’ ter 
pick up th’ pieces. Th’ track follers 
the road ’bout a quarter uv a mile, ’n’ 
when th’ train went ’round th’ curve 
th’ Parson pulled up ’n’ I come up with 
‘em. Sez 1:— : 

“«« Ain’t yer drivin’ ruther fast, Par- 
son ?’ 

‘Miss Wilson she wuz a sight ter 
behold, covered with mud frum head ter 
fut, ’n’ th’ Parson warn’t no better. 
Sez he, ‘I'll hev ter git another bit, this 
one don’t seem ter hold him.’ 

“« Sez I, ‘I think yer’d better.’ 

“‘So he got a jintid bit, ’n’ thought 
he wuz all right, but I noticed they 
didn’t seem anxious ter meet no trains 
arter that, ’twas ’musin’ ter see th’ way 
th’ Parson ’ud pull up, ’n’ look up ’n’ 
down th’ track when he come ter that 
crossin’. 

“Yer know thar’s some little land 
‘round th’ Pars’nage; waal, th’ Parson 
cut th’ hay, ’n’ one day he come ’round 
ter borrer my hay tedder. ’Course I 
let him hev it, always glad ter ’blige 
my neighbors, ’n’ th’ Parson wuz a 
good neighbor ’f he didn’t know nuth- 
in’ ’bout a hoss. 

“T helped him hitch in ’n’ away they 
started. Yer know what a confounded 
noise them things make, ’n’ when that 
hoss hern that clatter behind him, he 
started ter git away frum it. When he 
jumped it threw th’ thing inter gear, 
’n’ it made more noise ’n ever. Waal, 
sir, you orter see th’ way they went 
down th’ road, th’ hoss leapin’ like a 
tiger, th’ tedder kickin’ like a hen 
scratchin’ fer twenty chickens, ’n’ th’ 
Parson pullin’ on th’ lines ’n’ shoutin’ 
‘Whoa!’ at th’ top uv his v’ice. He 
couldn’t git no purchase fer his feet, 
so’s ter pull his best, but, land—no 
pullin’ wouldn’t hev stopped that crea- 
ter. 

‘‘Th’ tedder begun ter go ter pieces, 
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one arm come off ’n’ hit th’ Pars’nage 
fence ’s they went by. Thinks I, ’f 
Miss Wilson sees ’em, she’ll be skeered 
out’n her wits. Irun arter ’em, ’n’ 
th’ road wuz strewed with pieces uv 
hay-tedder. Down by th’ grave-yard 
Parson reined th’ hoss slap inter th’ 
fence ’n’ stopped him. ’Twas ’bout 
time, fer one uv th’ wheels wuz ’most 
off, twouldn’t ha’ lasted more’n three 
turns more, ’n’ th’ Parson would hev 
been killed sure. 

“That thar hoss stud thar’s calm ’s 
anythin’, he didn’t tremble ner nuthin’, 
but looked ’round ’s though he thought 
he’d done somethin’ smart. 

‘*Th’ Parson he offered ter pay fer 
th’ tedder, but I sez, sez I, ‘No, sir, 
I’m too glad ter see yer offern it ter hev 
yer pay fer it.” Sez I, ‘I thought when 
I saw yer goin’ ter th’ grave-yard, that 
yer’d never come away.’ We unhitched 
th’ hoss ’n’ started back. ‘I fear my 
wife wuz frightened,’ sez he, but ’s 
luck would hev it, she didn’t see nuth- 
in’ uv it. 

‘“‘Waal, that hoss acted fairly well 
fer a time. They kept away frum 
trains, ’n’ th’ Parson only got run away 
with two or three times, ’thout much 
damage. 

“One night th’ next winter th’ Par- 
son he asked me ter go with him ter 
th’ Jinkin’s neighborhood where he wuz 
holdin’ some school hus meetins. 
’T was good sleighin’, but th’ snow wuz 
powerful deep, piled up on both sides 
the road. That hoss cud go a pretty 
slick gait, ’n’ we wuz spinnin’ along 'n 
great shape, when we got out uv th’ 
road jest a little bit, ’n’ th’ sleigh tipped 
over. We went slap-bang inter th’ 
snow, me ’n’ the robes atop uv th’ 
Parson, who hung ter th’ lines fer dear 
life, but ’twarn’t no kinder use, that 
hoss cud pull a saw-mill when his blood 
wuz up, ’n’ he got away from him ’fore 
we got th’ robes offern us. When I 
got th’ snow out uv my eyes, I see that 
hoss takin’ a short cut through th’ 
woods ’cross ter th’ other road. ’T'want 
but half a dozen rods erso, but Iswan, 
I don’t see how he done it through that 
deep snow! The sleigh had righted 
up, and by th’ time I hed dug th’ Par- 
son out and brushed him off a bit, th’ 
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creater wuz on th’ other road runnin’ 
fer home like a good one. 

‘*Parson he started ter run arter him, 
but I stopped him. ‘Better save yer 
breath ter cool yer porridge,’ sez I. 
‘Yer can’t ketch that hoss ’nless you 
strike a better gait, ’n’ I don't b’lieve 
yer ken do that,’ sez I. So we gath- 
ered up th’ robes 'n’ things, ’n’ started 
back. 

‘‘Parson he kept sayin’ how skeered 
his wife would be when th’ hoss got 
home. I tell yer he felt pleased when 
we got ter Leb Oakes ’n’ found he ’d 
stopped th’ hoss. ‘Th’ creater wuz 
trottin’ ‘long kinder moderate,’ sez Leb, 
‘'n’ I caught him ’s easy ’s anythin’.’ 
Funniest thing ’bout that hoss wuz that 
he didn’t seem ter be skeered when he 
run. Pure deviltry, I call it. 

*“‘Waal, we went back ’n’ hed th’ 
meetin’. Th’ Parson wuz kinder trem- 
bly, but he done fust rate. He cud 
talk a durn sight better’n’ he cud drive 
a hoss. 

‘‘On our way home I sez ter him, sez 
I, ‘Parson, I think this is too much uv 
a hoss fer yer, yer’d better try ter swap 
him off ’f yer don’t want ter git yer 
neck broke, he’s got a mouth like cast- 
iron.’ Th’ Parson he sez, ‘I think I 
will git a chain bit, I’ve been advised 
to.’ So he got a chain bit ’n’ tried 
that. 

“Next spring I wuz jest goin’ out 
ter th’ barn one mornin’, when I see 
Miss Wilson come runnin’, carryin’ th’ 
baby ’n her arms. I knew somethin’ 
wuz up. The poor little woman cud 
hardly speak she wuz so skeered, ’n’ 
th’ baby wuz screechin’ bloody murder. 

“Oh, Mr. Leathers!’ sez she, ‘Harold 
is killed, I know he is. Th’ hoss hez 
come home with th’ wag’n all broke 
up, ’n’ Iknow Harold is killed.’ She 
cried ’n’ th’ baby cried, ’n’ I jest took 
‘em in ter my woman, ’n’ went over ter 
th’ Pars’nage. 

“Th’ gate wuz broke, ’n’ th’ yard 
wuz all littered up with spokes ’n’ 
pieces uv wag’n, ’n’ th’ barn door wuz 
smashed all ter smithereens. I went 
in, ’n’ thar stud that creater in his stall, 
with th’ wreck uv th’ wag’n hitched 
ter him, eatin’ his hay ’s ef nuthin’ hed 
happened. I swan, I felt like takin’ 
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’n axe ’n’ brainin’ him—if he hed any 
brains, which I doubt. 

‘““T went out ter th’ road, ’n’ I saw 
th’ Parson comin’ lickerty split, so I 
knew he wuz alive. He wuz a very 
meek ’n’ Godly man, but I think I may 
say th’ Ol Adam got th’ better uv him 
that time. I tell yer, hewuz mad! It 
seems he had stepped inter th’ Widder 
Flanders’es ter see ’f he cud do any ar- 
rand fer her ter th’ village. Bill Smith 
wuz holdin’ the hoss fer him, ’n’ when 
he went ter take th’ lines th’ creater 
whirled like a cat ’n made tracks fer 
home. Th’ gate wuz most shut, ’n’ so 
wuz the barn door, ’n’ he went through 
both on ’em. 

‘“The Parson sez, sez he, ‘I fear I 
must part with th’ hoss.’ Isez, ‘Yera 
sensible man, Parson; I’d git rid uv 
him ’f I hed ter hire some one ter take 
him away.’ 

‘“Miss Wilson hed come home by 
this time ’n’ she wuz th’ tickledest 
woman ter see th’ Parson all safe ’n’ 
sound. ‘Oh, Harold!’ sez she, ‘you 
must sell that dretful creater. I never 
ken bear ter have yer start out with him 
again.’ 

‘‘Waal, that night I wuz woke up 
outern a sound sleep by some one 
knockin’ like thunder on my front door. 
I stuck my head out th’ winder ’n’ 
velled who’s thar? ‘It’s me,’ sez a 
vice I knew wuz th’ Parson’s. ‘Ill 
be down in a jiffy,’ sez I. When I got 
ter th’ door sure ’nuff, there stud Parson 
Wilson ’s white ’s a sperit. ‘ What’s 
up, Parson?’ sez I. Sez he, ‘My 
baby’s dretful sick. I want yer ter go 
fer th’ doctor, ’n’ Miss Wilson wants 
Miss Leathers ter come over right off.’ 
His teeth chattered he was so narvous. 

“© All right, Parson,’ sez I. ‘ Chirk 
up, my woman ’n’ I ’ll be with yer 
*fore yer ken say Jack Roberson.’ I 
tell yer, we hustled inter our close. 

‘* When we got ter th’ pars’nage we 
found th’ baby hed c’nvulsions ; it 
looked ter me ’s ef th’ little chap hed a 
pretty slim chance. My woman she 
tucked up her sleeves ’n’ went right ter 
work. 

‘©T sez ter the Parson, ‘I shell hev 
ter take your hoss; my pair hev been 
plowin’ all day, ’n’ cudn’t go fast ’nuff.’ 


“The creater was runnin’ fer home like a good one.” 
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‘* Sez he, ‘ Yes, yes, take him; p'raps 
you ken hold him.’ SoI hitched th’ 
Parson’s hoss inter my buggy ’n’ startid. 

‘“That hoss was a clean-limbed, long- 
legged feller, ’n’ cud git over th’ ground 
lively, so we struck a pretty slick clip, 
’n covered that six miles ’n no time. 
Thinks I ter myself / kin drive this 
here hoss all right. 

‘“* Waal, Dr. Smart he grabbed his 
med’cine case ’n’ we startid back ’bout 
’s quick ’s we come. We'd gone ’bout 
four miles when a hoss that hed been 
lyin’ side th’ road got up kinder sudden 
’n’ th’ creater I wuz drivin’ startid his 
favorite game. 

‘* Soon ’s he begun ter run I jerked 
on th’ lines, 'n’ by gum! one on ’em 
broke clean off. 
doctor, ‘I guess, Doc, we’re bound fer 
Kingdom Come.’ There warn’t nuthin’ 
fer us ter do but hold on ’n’ try ter bal- 
ance th’ buggy, one wheel or th’ other 
wuz offern th’ ground th’ most uv th’ 
time. Is’pected every minute a wheel 
would come off, ’n’ that would be th’ 
last uv us. But that thar buggy wuz 
made by Jim Webb, over to Palmer, ’n’ 
wuz put together ter stay. 

‘‘We didn’t meet no teams, it bein’ 
in th’ night, ’n’ th’ road wuz straight, 
so me ’n’ Doc, we hung on fer dear life, 
’n’ the creater in front uv us went like 
greased lightnin’. 

‘Th’ Pars’nage gate wuz wide open 
this time, ’n’ so wuz th’ barn door. 
When th’ hoss turned inter th’ yard, I 
swan if we didn’t go on one wheel clar 
inter th’ barn. Doc he wuz on th’ 
upper side, ’n’ bein’ pretty heavy, he 
kep’ us frum goin’ over. Th’ hoss 
stopped so short when we got there, 
that both on us went right out over th’ 
dasher onter th’ hoss. 

‘‘Waal, we picked ourselves up, ’n’ 
found there warn’t no buns broke. 
Doc he grabbed his trunk ’n’ run fer 
th’ house, ’n’ I tuk out th’ creater, ’n’ 
rubbed him down. It tuk some time, 
fer he wuz all uv a larther. 

“When I got inter th’ house, my 
woman come runin’ inter th’ kitchen. 
‘He’s safe !’ sez she, ’n’ plumped inter 
a chair ’n’ cried. I tell yer I felt kinder 
teary myself. When Miss Leathers 
got sorter calmed down, she sez, sez 


‘ Waal,’ I sez ter th’. 
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she, ‘Th’ baby wuz pretty near gone 
when th’ doctor come, he sez, sez he, 
‘Ten minutes more, ’n’ I cudn’t hev 
saved him.’ 

‘‘Bym-bye out come th’ Parson, he 
cudn’t speak, but jest shuk my hand 
till I thought it would come off. 
‘Don’t thank me, Parson,’ sez I, ‘yer’ll 
hev ter thank that hoss uv yourn fer 
gettin’ Doc here in time.’ Sez I, ‘His 
runnin’ away came in pretty handy 
that time. But,’ sez I, ‘I don’t want 
ter run no sech close shave again.’ 

“Me ’n’ my woman staid all night, 
’n’ th’ next mornin’ I carried Doc home 
with one uv my hosses. We didn’t 
make no sech time ’s we did th’ night 
’fore, but it wuz a darn sight more com- 
fortable. 

‘That arternoon th’ Parson sez ter 
me, sez he, ‘I don’t like ter part with 
th’ hoss, he ’s rendered me sech a sar- 
vice.’ 

‘* “Now Parson,’ sez I, ‘Don’t yer go 
ter bein’ sent’mental over that creater, 
he may hev saved yer baby’s life, but 
he’ll kill you ’f yer keep him. Th’ 
sooner yer git red uv him, th’ better.’ 

“‘So th’ Parson he tried ter sell th’ 
hoss. Parsons are kinder handicapped 
when they come ter trade hosses, yer 
see, they feel sorter ’bliged ter tell th’ 
truth.’’ 

‘‘He orter hev got you ter sell th’ 
hoss fer him, Jed,’” commented one of 
crowd. 

Jed went on unmoved, ‘‘Th’ Parson 
kinder felt ’bliged ter tell th’ truth, ’n’ 
folks fought shy uv a hoss that hed 
ruther run away ’n eat his dinner. °“T 
last he found a man who thought he 
wuz a great hoss tamer, Mose Wiley 
over ter Ware. Know him, don’t yer, 
Squire? Th’ Parson sold th’ creater 
ter him fer a hundred. Good bargin, 
too. I wouldn’t hev gin a hundred 
cents fer him. So th’ Parson lost a 
hundred dollars, sides repairs on wag’n 
harness, ’n’ nerve med’cine fer his 
wife.” 

Jed stopped, and looked at his pipe. 

‘‘What kind uv a hoss did th’ Parson 
buy then, Jed?’’ asked one of the men. 

‘‘Oh, nuther pretty creater,” answered 
Jed contemptuously. ‘‘One uv you fel- 
lers gimme a match, my pipe’s out.”’ 
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46 QVINGLE ’r up!” 

S The command from the lips 

of the first officer amidships of 

the Ravensdale rang clear in the cutting 
air of the winter’s morning. 

“* Single ’r up !’’ 

The bosun repeated it at the door of 
the alleyway to the fo’c’sle and the four 
seaman knocked out their pipes on the 
hearth of the little stove, stopped their 
chatter in Danish and Norwegian with 
a boarding master who had been putting 
some men aboard and hurried to their 
posts. Two joined the first officer for- 
ward at the bits, where the lines were 
made fast and run out through the 
chocks to the dock. ‘Two ran aft to 
the second officer and I, as third officer, 
went to my post on the bridge at the 
telegraph, the machine which works 
the bells and signal dial in the engine 
room, ready to take the commands of 
the pilot who was there with the cap- 
tain. The firemen were already below 
and men on the docks hurried to the 
shore end of the lines. 

The boat, a British cargo steamer, 
with general cargo aboard of only a 
trifle over 700 tonnage and bound for 
Progresso on chartered work for the 
Direct Line, Thebaud Bros., New York, 
was about to sail from the Prentice 
Stores, Brooklyn. 

The command ‘‘Single ’r up 


”? means 


to get the several lines of mooring haw- 
sers aboard leaving only one at each end 
of the boat. 

A tug came choughing into the slip 
and drew in slowly on our port bow, 
roaring through the loose ice. 

‘* Ay, there, Captain Wilcox, are you 
ready ?’’ called the tug captain from the 
wheel house. 

The heaving line from the tug came 
rattling aboard, and was caughtand made 
fast to the hawser. In ten more sec- 
onds the tug had backed around, the 
hawser had been put to one of her star- 
board quarter bits, and as she drew off 
to towing distance the line was made 
fast at our end. 

“Let goaftthere. Stand by that for- 
ward line. Let her go!’’ shouted the 
captain. 

‘* Let her go forward !’’ repeated the 
first officer, Mr. Evans. 

The tug’s engine bells jingled, her 
screw chopped the water, and the bow 
of the Ravensdale drew away from the 
dock to the center of the slip. The man 
at the wheel brought the stern around 
at command. 

“* All clear, Mr. Seifert ?”’ 

“‘ All clear, sir,’’ replied the second 
officer. 

‘‘ Rasy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.’’ 

‘Easy ahead, sir,’’ I answered to 
show I had understood, at the same 


* This is the third in a series of separate articles on the sailor of to-day. 
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time throwing the indicator around on 
the telegraph to the ‘‘ahead’’ half of 
the dial and to the ‘‘ easy steam ’’ point. 
The engine room bells responded ‘‘ stand 
by,’’ and the screw began to slowly 
thrash the water. 

The seaman at the wheel on the 
bridge took one or two steering com- 
mands from the pilot and in three min- 
utes time we had been duly ‘“‘ assisted 
into the stream,’’ as the log-book puts it, 
by the tug. The towing line was cast 
off and drawn in, and we glided down 
the East River with a farewell toot from 
the tug and a last wave from the hand 
of the agent’s clerk standing on the 
dock shivering in the bitter cold. Then 
he, too, having fulfilled his duty by the 
charter party, turned and departed. 
Not one pair of eyes followed us with 
anything more than casual interest. 


‘‘ For the liner she’s a lady. 
But, oh, the little cargo boats !’’ 


That in numbers and importance in 
the world’s trade affairs are to the liners 
as the great mass of people ashore 
are to the captains of industry, go 
tramping up and down the seas of the 
earth unnoticed and unheard of unless 
they meet with some misfortune. 
Their’s is the burden to bear, yet they 
never complain of their ugliness, of 
their slowness, of the dirty, ill-smell- 


ing cargoes they carry, but patiently 
wallow from a North Sea swell full of 
grinding ice to a shallow tropical chan- 
nel full of sun-basking sharks—toil on 
to the end that comes alike to liner and 
cargo tramp. 

The time was when England owned 
the ships of the world. Now Scandi- 
navia has built up an enormous rival 
fleet of steel tramps that is the most 
important entity in the cargo trade to- 
day. A ship’s master out of Bergen or 
Christiana will make a profitable voy- 
age, then gather around him a few of 
his friends and with their help raise 
enough money on shares to place a ship 
contract with English or German build- 
ers, who, for all that is said, ave the 
world’s ship-builders. By the time the 
keel is laid they have made another 
payment. When the ship is launched 
still another. Long before this some 
continental or American trading com- 
pany has said that the ship’s style of 
construction suits their trade, and they 
want her charter when she is finished. 
Then the builders take a mortgage for 
the remainder of her price, she is turned 
over to the ship’s master as managing 
director for his little syndicate, a crew 
of Scandinavians or Danes is shipped 
and she is delivered to the signers 
of the charter party to begin her 
twenty or twenty-five years’ tramp in 
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one trade or another. If a Scandi- 
navian ship’s master does not make 
twenty-five per cent a voyage for his 
little syndicate he thinks he is losing 
money and cuts down his crew or gives 
them meat less often. The laws of his 
flag allow things the English, German, 
and American do not. In three or four 
years his syndicate is ready to build an- 
other cargo boat. In this manner has 
been built up the great fleet which sails 
out of Bergen and similar ports. 

The Seven Seas are full of old tramps. 
Frequently new ships look old. This 
is true usually of those which have been 
built by a little syndicate headed by 
some ship broker’s clerk in Leadenhall 
street and made up of small chandlers 
and stevedores, who have put their 
savings together. The master of sucha 
ship is sure to be short in paint allow- 
ance, for paint costs money and so the 
owners let the boat roam and rust till 
such time as the ship’s market is high 
and then they sell to the most profit 


after having encountered the least ex- 
pense. The time was when American 
ships carried a broom at the mast head 
as a sign that America swept the seas. 
In those days fine ship building timber 
grew right down to the shore on the 
Atlantic coast and there was hardly a 
bay onthe New England shore where 
there was not a ship building yard. So 
it happens that most of the old sailing 
ships are built of American or Norweg- 
ian timber. I have seen hundreds of 
old square riggers roaming the world 
under strange flags whose every stick 
grew on American soil. That is why 
Nova Scotia is still building so many 
wooden ships to-day. She has the 
timber and the English laws. Ships 
built of Essex oak are famous for their 
longevity. The oldest ship in the 
world, the mail schooner, Vzg¢/ant, run- 
ning into St. Croix, F. W.I., is now 
under the French flag but was built, so 
I have been told, in 1802, of Essex oak 
at Essex, Mass., and was long under 
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the stars and stripes. In the American 
shipping register will be found the 
names of several schooners built nearly 
that long ago, which are still running. 

But alas, Americans in these days 
can neither afford to build ships nor to 
sail them as American ships, except in 
the coastwise 
trade, where 
they are pro- 
tected by law. 
If it were not 
for that law 
the Mallory, 
Munson, Joy, 
Clyde and 
many other 
kindred lines 
would not be 
in existence 
and there 
would not be 
enough Amer- 
ican mer- 
chantmen on 
the high seas 
to make de- 
cent game for 
prize hunters 
in time of war. 
It costs nearly 
one-fourth 
more to build 
a steel steam- 
ship in Amer- 
ica than in 
England or Germany, and when they 
are built they are either not as good or 
are more unlucky. The underwriter’s 
records show that American built ships 
do not stand the racket compared with 
the Clyde output. 

Then again it costs too much to sail 
ships under American laws for them to 
enter into competition even with the 
English, let alone the Scandinavians, 
Germans, French and Italians. And 
again the strictures in American laws 
meant to encourage domestic ship build- 
ing by preventing Americans from buy- 
ing foreign built vessels and putting 
them under the American flag put a 
complete quietus on all hope of having 
a merchant marine. Last year the 
United States paid in ocean freights to 
foreigners $250,000,000. 


finishing her totlet, 
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Last year Great Britain built ships 
to the amount of 1,400,000 tonnage, 
Germany 250,000, and the United 
States only a trifle over 200,000, two- 
thirds of which was for the great lakes. 

But to come back to the Ravensdale. 
by this time we were at full speed 
ahead. We 
passed by 

uarantine, 
by Coney Isl- 
and off which 
crept a Stand- 
ard Oil tank 
steamer, by 
Fire Island 
and the low 
line of Sandy 
Hook, and on 
to where the 
deep sea swell 
came rolling 
in, past Scot- 
land light 
ship. 

At this 
point all voy- 
ages from New 
York begin so 
far as time 
calculations 
areconcerned, 
and here the 
races across 
the ocean end. 
Off our port 
bow came the New York with her great 
blue pilot flag. 

‘‘Kasy ahead, Mr. Brandenburg.”’ 

‘‘Kasy ahead, sir.” 

We slowed down to bare steerage way 
and the pilot cutter rounded to, within 
a stone’s throw of us, neatly. A boat 
with two men in it was lowered and 
our pilot, who looked more like a Wall 
street broker than a sea-faring man, 
went over the side, swung off nimbly 
from the ladder as the boat rose on the 
swell and without getting so much as a 
drop of spray on his handsome ulster, 
was off in the stern of the boat. When 
he was aboard the cutter’s whistle gave 
a long blast, we answered and were off 
for Progresso. 

The crew was divided in this wise: 
three engineers who did their own oil- 
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ing or ‘‘greasing,’’ five firemen, six 
sailors, including the carpenter and the 
boatswain, one lamp-trimmer, one cook, 
one steward, one mess boy, and the offi- 
cers. The captain was a New Zealander, 
but an Englishman to the bone, the first 
officer was a Welshman, and the second 
officer had been born in Barbadoes. All 
the sailors and firemen were Danes or 
Scandinavians. The steward’s father 
and grandfathers were sailors, his six 
brothers were sailors and three of them 
lay at the bottom of the sea in different 
parts of the world. Oneofthem could 
best be located by finding the where- 
abouts of a certain Singalese shark. 

There was but one man of American 
birth aboard and that was myself. The 
American sailor is getting to be a very 
rare bird in these days. Perhaps it is 
nota well-known fact, though any man 
familiar with shipping matters knows 
it. The recruiting officers for the navy 
have the very greatest difficulty in get- 
ting Americans, even for our men-of-war. 
If we have not sailors trained in the 
merchant marine where will we get 
crews in time of war? I have been with 
a crowd of navy men who were on shore 
leave in Vera Cruz, when there were not 
ten words spoken in English. 

Even on the big lines which fly the 
American flag in the foreign trade the 
crews are in reality foreigners, though 
many of them have taken out first 
papers in order to get berths in the line. 
The Ward line boats, good craft that 
they are for their trade, have crews 
almost entirely composed of Spaniards 
and West Indians, and on the American 
line the question whether the men are 
foreigners or not is best answered by the 
statement that the men are paid off and 
signed on on the other side, and those of 
them that have homes have them there 
and they all spend their money there. 

At four o’clock it was my watch on 
the bridge. There was no change in 
the course from south by west one quar- 
ter, the second officer told me. The 
captain went aft after taking a look at 
the weather and at a fast Morgan liner 
hurrying Southern Pacific freight 
around to Galveston and an up-bound 
takish-looking little fruiter burying her 
nose in the seas in her anxiety to get her 
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cargo of bananas and oranges into New 
York in haste. 

When the steward’s bell rang at six 
o’clock (four bells of my watch) the 
first officer relieved me long enough for 
me to bolt a plate of soup and a slice 
of roast beef, and when I came up the 
white winking eye of Barnegat light 
was off our starboard bow and the sun 
was going down in a red haze. 

The boatswain was putting out the 
lights, one at the masthead, one at the 
stern, with a red light at the port side of 
the bridge and a green light at the star- 
board. Just as the last bit of the sun 
dipped from thin segment to bare brim, 
and then vanished, the lights were re- 
ported all bright and the night drew 
over us from the east. 

In a short time the nearly full moon 
arose and spread a path of molten silver 
between us and the eastern horizon. 

By the end of my watch, eighto’clock, 
we were off Absecon light. I called 
the captain, as is the rule, informing 
him of the fact, and he made a quarter 
point change in the course. There was 
enough sea on to lift the screw out of 
the water, and going aft to my tiny, 
well-fitted room I laid down with its 
whirr beneath my head and dropped to 
sleep, to be called again at four o’clock 
the next morning. 

When I came on the bridge once 
more a big steamer was on the starboard 
quarter, and a floundering old tramp 
off the port bow was being slowly over- 
hauled by us. The lightship off Cape 
Henlopen was barely visible. I never 
shall forget that sunrise or—the appe- 
tite with which I went to breakfast. 

After leaving Diamond Shoals light 
off Cape Hatteras we went straight- 
away for atwo days’ run without any 
lumps in front of us. 

Of the great variety of work which 
falls to a mate on acargo steamer noth- 
ing like an adequate conception can be 
given ina few words. Aside from nav- 
igating duties and taking charge of his 
watch here are some of the few things 
he will find himself doing in a day: 
Hammering the rust and old paint off 
the steel decks and repainting and clean- 
ing the life boats, washing down the 
decks and bulwarks and touching up 
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with paint the scarred spots, stretching 
a shrunken lead-line and prying open 
the strands with a marlin spike to put 
in new fathom-marker rags, opening up 
an after-hatch to 
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second mate and the second and third 
engineers from $35 to $40, the steward 
$40, the cook $30, the mess boy $12, 
and the donkeyman $25. 

The sailors and 


let some air in 
to semi-perishable 
cargo, keeping his 
log-book and 
hearing any com- 
plaints the men 
have to make, 
overseeing the re- 
pairs to the rusted 
winches or donkey 
engines before 
getting into port, 
scraping and 
painting sides in 
port, heaving and 
dropping anchor 
and—keeping an 
eye on the captain 
when his liver is 
out of order and 
his temper bad. 
It must not be 
thought that he 
does alone the 
heavy manual la- 
bor summarized, 
but he does it with 
the help of the 
boatswain, car- 
penter andsailors. 
The men of the 
fo’c’sle have little 
respect for a mate, chief, second or third 
who will not work side by side with 
them. 

The boatswain is really the boss ot 
the sailors directly, and he is the only 
man aboard ship who by law is allowed 
to use force with them. 

The ship’scarpenter, Hermann Holm, 
could not speak a word of English, but 
I believe he could make more with less 
tools than any manI eversaw. I have 
seen him make a tub with a hammer, a 
chisel and a key-hole saw in three hours’ 
time. 

On the Ravenusdale the sailors re- 
ceived $22 a month, the boatswain and 
carpenter $8 more each, the firemen $28, 
the chief mate $90 approximately, the 
chief engineer about the same, and the 
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firemen had the 
same sort of fare 
—one pound of 
fresh beef, mutton 
or pork every day, 
or if salt, one and 
one-half pounds, 
one pound of but- 
ter a week, one 
pound of sugar 
per week, one 
pound of sea bis- 
cuits or bread per 
day, and one and 
one-half pounds 
of flour per week. 
There was no lim- 
it to the water 
they could use, as 
there is always on 
sailing ships, 
where mien are, as 
a rule, held rigid- 
ly to the three- 
quart per day rule 
for drinking, 
cooking and wash- 
ing hands, face 
and clothes. The 
boatswain and 
carpenter got pud- 
ding or pie on 
Thursdays and Sundays and in general 
the crew got little extras, thanks to care- 
ful handling of their apportionment by 
the steward and cook. The fare I have 
given here is British and the world’s 
standard. A ship is good or bad for 
Jack as the master tries to save money 
for the owners or for himself by seeing 
how close he can come to starving the 
crew and yet keep within the limits of the 
law, or by feeding them well and get- 
ting so much better work out of them. 
Norwegian ships have hard fare, but 
with a lot of stock-fish in it and other 
things which Scandinavians like and 
are accustomed to. ‘The worst case in 
the way of a ship into which Jack can 
get isa Nova Scotiaman. Some of the 
stories I have heard concerning treat- 
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ment aboard these ships would not be 
believed if I set them down here, but 
yet they are on record with the English 
Board of Trade. A certain Nova Sco- 
tiaman came into port at Santos one day 
with a crew that was little short of mu- 
tinous, owing to the fact that the cap- 
tain was too sparing of the rations. 
The ship had a bad name among sailors 
at the best, and as soon as she was an- 
chored theentire crew cleared out. For 
three weeks after she had discharged 
and got her new cargo she lay there 
with no crew to take her tosea. At 
last the captain went to some of the 
crimps on shore and told them to round 
him upacrew under any pretext. The 
crimps sent men around the docks offer- 
ing big wages to any of the loungers 
who would go aboard the Nova Scotia- 
man ‘to rig some new sails. Some 
twenty men were quickly picked up, 
many of them in their shirt sleeves, and 
were taken aboard. They were then 
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covered with revolvers and rifles by the 
officers and the anchor was weighed and 
the Nova Scotiaman stood out to sea, 
her unwilling crew leaving families be- 
hind without even a chance to let them 
know what had happened. The next 
port was Sydney, and the next Yoko- 
hama, then San Francisco, then Valpa- 
raiso, then Lisbon, and for those men 
who stayed with the ship it was just two 
and one-half years until she went to 
Grande du Sul, the nearest port home. 
Many of them, however, had cleared out 
and gone home in other ships long be- 
fore that. 

Noon observation on Monday showed 
we were on course all right, but one 
hundred or more milesshort of our sched- 
ule. Captain Wilcox headed her for 
Jupiter light, 120 miles away southwest 
across the current moving north. At 
seven o’clock the next morning the 
color of the water changed from the 
deep sea lead-blue to the blue of the 


There is nothing very romantic about the fo'c'sle. In this contracted space on the “Ravensdale,” cight men 
eat, Sleep and live when off duty, 
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banks and shoals. The sky was cloud- 
ed. The log showed 110 miles. Every- 
body supposed we were off Indian River 
Inlet. Now what had really happened 
was this: The current coming around 
the Bahamas was running eastward past 
Great and Little Abaco, and when we 
struck that current it took us on the 
starboard bow instead of port. The re- 
result was that by seven o’clock we had 
made only sixty-five miles instead of the 


On the bridge. 


110 the log showed, and had been car- 
ried forty or more miles east of where 
we had every reason under the sun to 
think we were. 

We were actually entering a frightful 
aggregation of shoals and banks and, 
unconscious of our danger, steered 
twenty miles on toward the Bahama 
beach, just as if we were steering down 
the coast of Florida. 

At ten o’clock the captain and I were 
on the bridge. ‘The sun was trying to 
fight its way through the clouds, and the 
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master was scanning the sky-line off 
the starboard bow trying to make out 
the land which should be there. No 
place on the surface of the water gave 
a sign of the awful danger all about us. 
A long, heavy swell was running. If 
it had been breaking on any rocks we 
should have seen it. There was abso- 
lutely no cause for apprehension of any 
sort. ‘The man at the wheel, still in his 
oilskins, was holding her to her course 


The watch by day. 


of south by southwest. The captain 
was raking the sky-line with his glasses 
while I stood watching the second mate 
and the deck-watch busy on the deck 
below. 

Br-r-r-ump ! 

It was a jar, the jar of aship striking 
ground which no man who has walked 
a deck and felt can ever forget. 

A look of the most absolute astonish- 
ment came over the captain’s face. The 
next instant he shouted :— 

‘‘Hard aport, hard aport.”’ 
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The wheel whirled around but not 
fast enough and the tall, lithe master 
sprang on its great spokes like a monkey 
and brought it around with a whirr. The 
second mate dashed up to the bridge. 
The good ship swung off. There was 
no jar in her free roll, no sign that she 
was in touch with the bottom and the 
color flew back into the captain’s sun- 
burned face. Without waiting to order 
me to stop her he sprang to the tele- 
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ter from the bridge was the old engin- 
eer’s answer and he turned back to his 
post. 

The wake gave up a yellow turbid 
swirl among the white and green. The 
second point of contact was astern. 
The ship swung around bow free. 

“BR R-R-Ump. Bump——Bump— 
Bump.”’ 

She was pounding amidships with 
every swell and seemed to be hard and 
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graph himself and sent the pointer 
around with a jerk. 

“Br-r-ump. Brung-ump—”’ 

She had struck again. 

The old Scotch engineer who had 
been twelve years in the ship and loved 
her like a baby came staggering up 
from the engine room shouting :— 

‘‘Oh my God. Is the captain on the 
bridge ?”’ 

‘Sound the tanks. Tell Mr. Evans 
to come on deck. I want him.’’ 

The steady, ringing voice of the mas- 


fast. The great green seas came pour- 
ing aboard. 

‘‘All hands on deck.”’ 

The men who had been sleeping in 
the fo’c’sle came pouring out, the fire- 
men and engineers came reeling up 
from below. Mr. Evans appeared from 
his room throwing on his clothes. 

‘Mr. Evans lower the stab’rd life 
boat. Mr. Seifert make ready the port 
life boat. Mr. Brandenburg secure 
the chart room door, have steward 
make ready stores for two boats, 
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make ready my box of ship’s papers.”’ 

I swung over the bridge rail so as 
not to collide with the men on the well 
deck hurrying to lower the starboard 
life boat, and just as I turned the corner 
of the chart house a green pile of water 
came over the rail and swept me against 
the angle iron. Thesteward was already 
inaking ready provisions and taking the 
captain’s papers from his desk, whistling 
as he did so. He had been ship- 
wrecked before. The lead in Mr. Sei- 
fert’s hands was swinging steadily and 
it showed we had no depth to spare on 
any side. 

Just before noon the sun came 
through the clouds. The captain took 

‘the sight from the poop deck and the 
other officers from the well deck. After 
getting it the captain drew out his pen- 
cil, figured a few seconds on the white 
wall of the deck house and said :— 

‘‘We’re on the Bahama bank and 
how the devil we got here I don’t 
know.” 

Ten minutes later we had drifted into 
water deep enough to steam ahead and 
go back the path we had come. The 
good old ship was absolutely unharmed 
and our only loss was a day’s time. 

There had been a heavy norther 
some days before to judge from the sea 
off the entrance to the Yucatan passage, 
and as we drew in toward Progresso 
late on Saturday we could see a very con- 
siderable fleet riding at anchor. The 
wind was howling over the tops of the 
seas as we fought our way to anchorage, 
keeping about four miles out from 
shore in order to have abundant room, 
for it is nothing for a ship to drag her 
anchors off Progresso or even when 
lying at dock to be forced to get up 
steam in the middle of the night and 
put to sea lest she be pounded to pieces. 
The harbor at Progresso is a disgrace 
to the state of Yucatan. It is the port 
for the great henequin exporting and 
machinery importing trade and yet there 
is absolutely no protection whatever for 
shipping. There are more lost anchors 
in the anchorage off Progresso than in 
the same space anywhere else in the 
entire world. 

In the morning the sight in the offing 
was a splendid one and well calculated 
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to give an idea of the scope of the trade 
in these cargo ports of which one hears 
so very little. There were ships there 
of nine nationalities and nearly all in 
the henequin, sugar or dye-wood trade. 
The only one of twenty-eight which 
was flying the American flag was the 
Ward liner. Eleven were Norwegian, 
six Mexican National boats, three 
British, and the others scattered. Up on 
the beach was the brig Iona, a Nova 
Scotiaman, goue hard and fast ashore 
after losing both her anchors. Cruis- 
ing around on the outside was a little 
tender which had lost her anchors and 
was waiting for the sea to fall enough 
for her to go in to her berth. 

It was Monday before our yellow 
quarantine flag could be answered and 
the port doctor and port commandante 
came off in such a craft as the fisher- 
men on Galilee must have used. The 
crew was drawn up at the ship’s side. 
No sooner was the doctor on deck than 
with a nod of his head to show that he 
had counted the twenty-one men and 
examined each of them for symptoms 
of contagious diseases he was waddling 
towards the galley where the cook, 
knowing his predilections, had the usual 
hot potato waiting for him. 

The captain wrestled with the cargo 
problem on shore and aboard, the officers 
superintended the work at the hatches, 
the engineers ran the donkey-engines 
or winches and the sailors scraped an 
painted, till the good ship was ready to 
sail away from the sight of the baking 
sands and the waving palm trees back 
to New York, where the snow and sleet 
were waiting to turn her decks into a 
white shimmer long before she reached 
dock. 

The idea of the tramp steamer is in 
itself romantic. She is built in the 
Clyde or the Elbe let us say, launched 
and fitted and then sails away from 
home perhaps never tocome back though 
she may tramp the waters and make 
money for her owners for twenty years. 

It is impossible in a small space to 
explain the world-wide system by which 
cargo tramps get their cargoes. Often 
the master merely receives his orders 
from his owner’s agents where to go 
and what to do, but just as often the 
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master on arrival in port puts his vessel 
into the hands of a ship’s broker who 
hunts her a charterer ora cargo. There 
are scores of ship’s brokers in New 
York who do nothing but buy, sell, char- 
ter, dock and insure for other people. 

Marine insurance men and the agents 
and inspectors are shrewd enough, but 
there is many a ship’s master, many a 
crafty old Norwegian, who makes the 
insurance company pay for every cent 
of his repairs. The first thing a Nor- 
wegian will do when he gets a ship is 
to insure her to the top notch. Nat- 
ural wear and tear will appear in the 
form of accidents that draw insurance 
money, and when she gets old and is 
insured for perhaps twice what she 
might sell at, he will jam her nose on 
the rocks with a light heart and take to 
his boats. 

An odd thing about officers of tramp 
ships is that so many of them are con- 
sistent smugglers. On the big liners it 
is the men of the crew who do the 
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smuggling. With the tramps, the men 
have no certain market or opportunity 
for smuggling, but the officers hav- 
ing the right to come and go ashore 
and, knowing in advance what the 
next port will be, make quite a busi- 
ness of taking in goods on the quiet. 
One captain had a big Newfound- 
land dog and he always gave this 
dog a basket full of very valuable stuff 
to carry ashore. No customs house 
officer ever thought of bothering the 
dog. Another officer who had a regu- 
lar port of call on the Spanish coast 
always took a spool of twine when he 
made his first trip ashore and let it trail 
in the water behind him. That night - 
his confederate on shore would pull in 
the twine and to the end of it would be 
bent a thin line. The end of this on 


board ship was at the top of the mast 
and when it was made taut to a secluded 
place on shore it was a trolley down 
which hundreds of pounds of valuable 
goods were conveyed before daylight. 


Fara 


MARMADUKE DULCIMER 
CODICIL FORGER 
By HENRY H. HERING 


I am an unsuccessful business 

man, latterly doing a little insur- 
ance agenting for a bare living. My life 
for many years has been painfully monot- 
onous, but a recent incident of a few 
hours’ duration has furnished me with 
enough excitement to last for the re- 
mainder of my days, and to spare. The 
trouble arose in the first instance from 
my looks, for which I certainly am not 
responsible; in the second from—but 
perhaps I had better start at the begin- 
ning. 

About twelve months ago I was one 
day in a Fifth avenue stage. At the 
corner of Madison Square two individ- 
uals got in and seated themselves oppo- 
site. One of them stared very hard at 
me, and I stared very hard at him. I 
tubbed my eyes involuntarily, and he 
did the same. We were asalike as two 
peas. Had I not seen flesh and blood 
enter I should have thought I was oppo- 
site a mirror. Our eyes met, and we 
couldn’t help smiling. 


Mi name is Marmaduke Dulcimer. 


‘‘T think we ought to know each 
other,’’ said my vzs-a-vis pleasantly. 
‘My name is Millbank—Edward Mill- 
bank.”’ 

“And mine is Marmaduke Dulci- 
mer,’’ I replied with equal good humor. 

His companion, a sharp, professional- 
looking man, who had looked at me 
with as much interest as the other, and 
who had lost no word of our short con- 
versation, now broke in with ‘‘ Here we 
are !’’ 

‘‘T’m sorry our interview has been so 
short, Mr. Dulcimer,’ said Mr. Mill- 
bank, standing up. ‘‘I hope our next 
may be longer. Good-day to you.”’ 

‘*Good-day, Mr. Millbank,’’ I re- 
plied, and the two of them left the stage. 
The whole incident had not occupied 
five minutes. 

So that was Edward Millbank, the 
millionaire, and my resemblance to him 
explained why from time to time some 
prosperous-looking individual whom I 
had never seen before would nod me a 
cheery greeting. It had often puz- 
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zled me, and now I knew the reason. 
What an absurd thing that Providence, 
while endowing us with practically iden- 
tical bodies, had been so one-sided in 
her bank accounts. 

Some months later, on entering an 
elevated train, a young man in a corner 
seat changed his casual glance at me 
into a most interested stare. Our eyes 
met as I took a seat, and he resumed 
his paper; but on glancing from mine 
afew minutes later I found him intently 
watching me. Evidently feeling an ex- 
planation was necessary, he said :— 

‘* You must forgive me, sir, but your 
likeness to a relation of mine is so 
striking that at first sight I thought you 
must be he. Had I not known that he 
is abroad I should have addressed 
you.” 

‘* You mean Mr. Millbank ?”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ he nodded. 

I certainly should not have guessed 
the relationship. Hedid not at all look 
like a millionaire’s nephew, a million- 
aire, moreover, who had no children of 
his own. Then I remembered that the 
terms of Mr. 
Millbank’s will 
were public 
property. He 
had left the 
whole of his im- 
mense wealth 
to the Secre- 
tary of the 
Treasury to go 
towards the ex- 
tinction of the 
national debt. 

I got out at 
Forty-second 
street, and the 
young man did 
the same. I 
felt he was fol- 
lowing me, so 
was hardly sur- 
prised when he 
joined me. 

“You must 
forgive my 
abruptness, 
sir,’’ he said, 
‘but your most 
extraordinary 
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likeness to my uncle has made me take 
to you amazingly.”’ 

‘““T am very much flattered,’’ I re- 
plied; ‘‘ but as you have no marked 
resemblance to any popular member of 
my own family I don’t feel able to re- 
turn the affection.’’ 

‘‘T think you might grow to care for 
me,’’ said the young man earnestly. 
‘* I’m nobody’s enemy but my own, and 
I have many accomplishments. I can 
play the zither, and my imitation of the 
locust is something remarkable. Just 
listen,’? and Mr. Millbank’s nephew 
deflated his cheeks. 

‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t do it 
here !’’ I cried. ‘‘I live in this street, 
and don’t wish to be made ridiculous. 
Some other day we may meet in the 
country, and I'll listen to you then. 
Good-afternoon.”’ 

We had reached my apartment. I 
opened the door and then closed it in 
the young man’s face. It was rude, 
perhaps, but there seemed to be no other 
way of getting rid of him. 

But I was not destined to see the last 
of him then. 
On the follow- 
ing Tuesday 
night the maid- 
of -all- work 
flung open my 
door and an- 
nounced ‘‘ Mr. 
Bryden,’’ and 
in walked Mr. 
Millbank’s 
nephew. 

The only 
emotion I 
showed was as- 
tonishment,but 
he was not at 
all disconcerted 
by the coolness 
of my recep- 
tion. 

‘*T’ve come 
to see when 
you’d care to 
go,’’ he said 
gayly. 

‘* Where ?”’ 

‘“To have a 
day in the coun- 
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try. Don’t you remember the engage- 
ment you made last Saturday ?’’ 

“« Now look here, Mr.—er—Bryden,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘I don’t know you and I 
don’t know why you are forcing your- 
self upon me. Perhaps you will ex- 
plain.” 

Mr. Millbank’s nephew was plainly 
disappointed. ‘‘I hope I haven’t of- 
fended you, Mr. Dulcimer,’’ he said. 
‘*T shouldn’t wish to, above all things. 
I assure you my liking for you is sim- 
ply the result of your extraordinary re- 
semblance to my uncle. All I ask isto 
be allowed to call on you occasionally. 
If you are fond of music I'll bring my 
zither, and I really would like you to 
hear me do a locust.”’ 

There was so much sincerity in his 
tones that I didn’t like to turn him out. 
Moreover, I was musical. So I told him 
to sit down, and he entertained me so 
much with his talk that I was really 
sorry when he went. Two evenings 
afterwards he brought his zither to 
cement our friendship, and on the Sun- 
day we went into the country, where 
Bryden did his locust whirr, which I am 
bound to admit was marvelously like 
the real thing. 

Our intimacy increased apace. One 
night I happened to tell him of the at- 
tention I excited when I went in certain 
directions, and at our next meeting he 
asked me if I would mind his accom- 
panying me to these quarters. So one 
afternoon, attired in our best, we walked 
from Fifty-ninth street down Fifth ave- 
nue to Twenty-third street. It was like 
a royal progress. Twelve clergymen, 
twenty-one other male pedestrians, and 
ten ladies saluted me, and I lost count 
of interchange of courtesies with vehic- 
ular friends. Fifteen times was I stop- 
ped, and nine of these stoppages were 
in the nature of subscriptions, which I 
promised to send. I denied my iden- 
tity with Mr. Millbank the first time, 
but was met with a look of such pained 
disbelief that I had not the courage to 
do so again. By the time we had got 
to the Waldorf I had promised Bryden 
to introduce him as my nephew to the 
next comer, who happened to be a 
bishop. Itseemed there had been some 
delay with a peal of bells I was sending 
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some church. I promised that my sec- 
retary should attend to the matter at 
once, and we were both asked to an 
episcopal reception the following week. 
A bank president nodded to me, and 
Bryden declared that a very charming 
lady who bowed was the leading star at 
Weber & Fields, but this I refused to 
believe. 

Altogether we had a very exciting 
walk. We went out once again ; but 
when I found that Bryden was getting 
credit for some clothes at a Fifth avenue 
tailor’s on the strength of my waiting 
outside for him, I told him I could do 
no more in that direction, and a cool- 
ness resulted. For some weeks I saw 
nothing of him. 

It was on the night of the eventful 
8th of September when I saw him next. 
My landlady had taken advantage of 
only having one lodger on her hands to 
pay a visit of a few days to a relative in 
Paterson, and I was alone in the house. 

There was a tap at the window—Bry- 
den’s signal. I opened the door to him. 
He was strangely excited. 

‘* Dulcimer,’’ he said, as soon as he 
was in my sitting-room, ‘‘ Uncle Mill- 
bank died to-night—an hour ago |!’ 

‘*T’m sorry to hear the news. It will 
be a bad job for you if what we know 
of his will is correct.” 

‘* A d—d bad job. So much so that 
if you do not help me I shall be in the 
workhouse in a month. I have noth- 
ing in the world but the miserable pit- 
tance he allowed me, which he said 
would stop with his life.’’ 

‘*But how can I help you? You know 
I can barely pay my own way.”’ 

‘*T don’t mean that sort of help,’’ 
said Bryden. Then he drew his chair 
nearer to mine and lowered his voice. 
‘* Dr. Cheedle saw him this afternoon 
and said there was no immediate danger. 
Nobody knows that he isdead but Moss- 
man, his personal doctor who lives in the 
house, his valet Claxton, and myself.’’ 

‘* But what of that? The whole world 
will know of it to-morrow.” 

‘* Before then he must have made an- 
other will.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I don’t understand you,”’ 
I answered. ‘‘ You said that Mr. Mill- 
bank is dead.” 
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“Fifty thousand dollars for your share of the trouble.” 


Bryden laid his hand upon my arm 
and looked at me with a strange, nerv- 
ous expression on his face. 

“Yes, uncle is dead, but you are 
not,’’ he said. 

Ina moment it all flashed upon me. 
He wanted me to impersonate his uncle. 

‘You wish me to commit forgery !’’ 
I gasped. 

‘*T’ll make it worth your while.’’ 

“* How?” 

‘« By the will you must make to-night 
in uncle’s bed you leave me two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Moss- 
man and Claxton will be paid for their 
assistance, and you shall have fifty 
thousand dollars for your share of the 
trouble.”’ 

Fifty thousand dollars! My brain 
reeled at the thought. ‘To be independ- 
ent—nay, to be rich—and all by a 
stroke of the pen! But— 

Bryden watched mekeenly. ‘‘There’s 
no time to be lost,’’ said he. ‘‘ We 
have put uncle in the dressing-room. 
You must return with me at once. 
Claxton has the coast clear. The mo- 
ment you are there we shall send for 
Greyson—uncle’s regular lawyer—and 
you will have to dictate a fresh will to 
him. You will have to sign your 


name, of course, but any sort of ascrawl 
will do, as you are so ill. I’ve brought 
you a few of his signatures which you 
had better copy, so that you may get 
somewhere near them. You won't 
have much to do, and you'll be paid 
fifty thousand dollars for doing it.’’ 

“ But it’s forgery,’’ I expostulated. 

““Tt’s something like it,’’ Bryden ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ but you don’t attempt to copy 
his signature exactly. A smart counsel 
might get you off on that ground if it 
came to a trial, but I don’t see how it 
could. We are going to square Grey- 
son,’’ he added triumphantly. 

‘* Square Greyson !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘Ves, oldman, that’s a master-stroke, 
and it is you who must do it. You 
must lead up to it touchingly. Tell 
him you always intended to remember 
him, and put him down for five thou- 
sand. See how he takes it. Double it 
if youdon’t think five enough, or if he 
doesn’t. We can afford to be liberal at 
times like these. That will clinch the 
matter. Even if he smelt a rat he'd 
never upset the will after that. Here 
are the autographs. Just try your hand 
at a few copies.”’ 

I made a dozen attempts and arrived 
at a very passable imitation—quite good 
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enough, Bryden said, for a man who 
had one leg on the other side of eter- 
nity. ‘‘Come along now,’’ he added, 
‘‘we'll get a cab as soon as we are a 
safe distance away.”’ 

‘* But I haven’t agreed,’’ I expostu- 
lated. 

‘*Come on, you old josher!’’ said 
Bryden. ‘‘Itisn’t the time for agreeing. 
It’s acting we want now.”’ 

And I went. 

At last we reached the house. A 
solemn and highly respectable looking 
individual at once appeared in the door- 
way. 

‘* Claxton,” explained Bryden. 

We followed him upstairs without a 
word and without meeting a soul. Fi- 
nally we reached the bedroom—a large 
apartment with a four-poster bedstead. 
There was a door at the far side—the 
dressing-room, I reflected. 

A sandy-bearded man jumped up as 
we entered. 

‘* Dr. Mossman,” said Bryden. 
bowed and shook hands. 

“Tt is, indeed, a remarkable resem- 
blance,’’ said he. ‘‘ Now, Claxton, you 
must send for Mr. Greyson at once. 
Send Collins to his house and the wire 
to his club. Mr. Dulcimer, I must 
trouble you to change. I'll put your 
clothes in this recess so that they’ll be 
handy. Bryden, you’d better go al- 
together.’’ 

I must confess the doctor’s author- 
itative and business-like methods gave 
me confidence. I followed his instruc- 
tions, and inten minutes I was clad 
in Mr. Millbank’s nightshirt and in 
his bed. Then Dr. Mossman pow- 
dered my face and rubbed it in to 
produce the melancholy effect desirable. 
‘* There,’’ he said, when he had done, 
“if you are not Mr. Millbank, I don’t 
know who you are. By the by, I sup- 
pose Ned has posted you up about the 
Millbank family ?’’ 

‘*No, not particularly. He has men- 
tioned various members of it from time 
to time.’’ 

‘*Confound him then fora fool! You 
ought to have the family tree at your 
finger ends. Listen to me. ‘The late 
Mr. Millbank had three brothers and 
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five sisters—John, James, Rupert, Mary, 
Elizabeth—’”’ and on he went. I didn’t 
attempt to follow him after the first 
sentence. Finally the door opened. 

‘* Mr. Greyson, sir,’’ whispered the 
discreet Claxton. 

The doctor held up a warning finger 
and advanced to meet him. 

‘Mr. Millbank wished to see you, 
Mr. Greyson,”’ I heard him say. Then 
in reply to a question: ‘‘I hope not. 
Still, [thought it better to send for you, 
even at this late hour, as Mr. Millbank 
has asked for you several times.’’ 

‘* Quite right. Is he awake now?” 

The doctor came over to the bedside 
and leaned over me. ‘‘ Mr. Greyson is 
here, sir,’’ he said. 

I nodded feebly and stretched out my 
hand. I felt a gentle pressure and 
opened my eyes. So that was Greyson. 
The face seemed familiar, yet I couldn’t 
say where I had seen it before. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Millbank would rather 
we were alone, doctor,’’ said Mr. Grey- 
son. 

‘‘Now sir,’ said the lawyer, when 
the door had closed behind Mossman. 

“I’m rather bothered about my 
nephew, Ned Bryden,’’ I said in a 
whisper scarcely more than audible. 
‘*He’s Mary’s son, after all !’’ 

“‘Rlizabeth’s,’’ corrected Greyson. 

‘‘Elizabeth’s. Did I say Mary? I 
can’t concentrate my thoughts, Grey- 
son, somehow. Yes, Ned is Elizabeth’s 
boy, as yousay, and I don’t want to 
leave him penniless. The Secretary 
won't miss it, you know.”’ 

‘*The Secretary ?’’ queried Greyson. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury.’’ 

“Oh ! the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He won't miss it, as you say. How 
much did you think of leaving to your 
nephew ?”’ 

‘“What do you say totwo hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ?’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ said Greyson. Then after a 
pause: ‘‘Do you wish me to prepare a 
codicil giving effect to your wishes ?’’ 

‘‘T do; and I want it done at once. I 
wish it to be signed and witnessed now.”’ 

Greyson hunted round for writing 
material, which Mossman had taken 
care should beat hand. Ina very few 
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minutes he had drafted a codicil em- 
bodying my wishes.: 

“That's right, Greyson,’’ I said, 
when he had read it over to me. ‘‘And 
now I want you to add something more. 
I'm not going to forget you.”’ 

Greyson started. He evidently had 
not expected this. 

“I'd much rather you did not leave 
me anything, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘It would 
be somewhat irregular under the circum- 
stances, and might look like undue in- 
fluence.’’ 

‘‘Nonsense, man!’’ I said. ‘You 
shall read it over to the witnesses— 
Mossman and Claxton will do—and I'll 
tell them I wanted it. You may put 
yourself down for five thousand dol- 
lars.’’ 

Greyson hesitated. Then he turned 
to the bed, and leaning over me, said: 
‘‘Make it ten.” 

The coolness of the man staggered 
me. ‘There was never a word of thanks, 
only this audacious request. I looked 
into his face. It was unreadable. 

‘‘All right, Greyson,’’ I answered, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘‘you may put 
vourself down for ten thousand dollars. 
Then call Mossman and Claxton, or 
anyone else, as witnesses. Get it over 
quickly. I’m tired.’’ 

For a few minutes the lawyer scrib- 
bled away. ‘Then he went to the door, 
called Mossman, and explained matters. 

He read the codicil out aloud. All 
I remember is that out of my love and 
affection for my nephew, Ned Bryden, 
I left him two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars of the money that would 
otherwise have gone to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and furthermore, that in 
consideration for long and _ faithful 
services, I left George Greyson the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars. 

“Fifteen !’? I couldn’t help ejaculat- 
ing. 

“T think that was the figure you 
mentioned, sir,’ said Greyson firmly. 
‘“‘T can make it less if you wish it.”’ 

What an unprincipled scoundrel the 
man was! He evidently believed his 
client was too weak to demur at any 
suggestion on his part, and he was tak- 
ing deliberate advantage of the situa- 
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tion. But I couldn't afford to annoy 
him by opposition. 

‘Fifteen thousand. Quite right,”’ 
Ipromptly replied. ‘‘You hear, Moss- 
man? I wish to leave Mr. Greyson fif- 
teen thousand dollars.’’ 

“T hear, sir,’’ said Mossman. 

“Now, Mr. Millbank, will you please 
sign?’ ’ said Greyson, bringing me the 
document anda pen. I stretched out 
my hands feebly for them and affixed 
a scrawling signature to the codicil. 
“T’m afraid this wouldn’t have done 
without witnesses,’’ said Greyson, ex- 
amining it critically. ‘‘Now, doctor, 
your signature, please, and yours, 
Claxton.’’ 

While they signed, I sank back as if 
exhausted by the excitement. Moss- 
man came to my side and felt my 
pulse. 

“Tt has been rather too much for my 
patient, Mr. Greyson,’ he said. ‘‘I 
don’t think I would trouble him any 
further.” 

‘‘No need—just now,’’ said Greyson, 
buttoning up his coat. ‘‘Good night, 
Mr. Millbank. I hope you will feel 
easier for this night’s work. Don't 
trouble, doctor; Claxton will show me 
out.”’ 

‘‘Well done!”’ said Mossman, when 
the door had closed behind them. 
“Capital—capital! I didn’t think you 
could have pulled it offso well!’’ And 
he rubbed his hands gleefully. Then, 
‘dress yourself leisurely. I'll come for 
you when I think you might go.”’ 

For quite half an hour I remained 
there, basking in the thought that now 
I was rich beyond the wildest dreams 
of my later years. 

Then I got up and dressed myself 
slowly, and as I did so my mind re- 
verted to Greyson. Heavens! I had 
met Greyson before. I knew I had. 
He was with Mr. Millbank that day in 
the stage. Then perhaps he sus- 
pected who I was. Of course he did. 
The cool way in which he had raised 
my bequest from five to fifteen thousand 
dollars was his method of showing his 
power. He knew he could make his 
own terms, and he had made them. 
Ah! what was that? A noise in the 
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dressing-room where 7¢ was ? Nonsense! 
I was all nerves and imagination. 

I was reaching down my coat from a 
hook in the curtained recess where 
Mossman had placed it, when again I 
heard the noise. I glanced over my 
shoulder. The dressing-room door was 
slowly opening. I could have shrieked 
aloud, but horror paralysed my very 
being. I tried to move, to make arush 
from the room, but I could not stir. 
Terror glued me to the floor—and the 
dressing-room door was still opening. 
What opened it was unseen. 

Then from the other side the form of 
Mr. Millbank appeared, deathly pale, 
clad in a nightshirt. I shrank instinct- 
ively from the ghastly sight, and by a 
supreme effort drew my feet into the re- 
cess and let the curtain fall in front of 
me. Yet, horror-stricken as I was, I 
watched from out a corner. 

It was Millbank returned from the 
dead, Millbank in flesh and blood! 
He seemed to be walking in his sleep, 
staring fixedly before him. He stopped 
in the middle of the roomand hesitated. 
The bed with the clothes turned down 
attracted his attention. He walked to 
it, got in, covered himself up, and shut 
his eyes. 

‘Then the desperate nature of my posi- 
tion dawned upon me. Mr. Millbank 
was not dead, after all. I must get 
out of the house. I peered round 
the corner of the curtain. Mr. Mill- 
bank was evidently asleep. Dared I 
venture across the floor? I had got 
one leg out to make the attempt, when 
—what was that? Was I dreaming in 
some mad nightmare, or what? That 
was Bryden’s locust call, loud and dis- 
tinct. Nonsense! Yes, there it was 
again. It must be the insect itself. 
Ridiculous! Locusts on Fifth Avenue! 
Then it was Bryden; but what did it 
mean ? 

I listened intently, but other sounds 
now fell on my ears. Footsteps and 
voices. Then footsteps again, and the 
quick turn of the door handle, and in 
walked Greyson. Behind him were 
two others, one of whom advanced to 
the bed and laid a heavy hand on Mr. 
Millbank’s shoulder. ‘‘Marmaduke 
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Dulcimer,’’ he said, ‘‘I arrest you on a 
charge of forgery.”’ 

Mr. Millbank was wide awake now. 
He leaned on his arm and stared in 
amazement at the intruders. 

“Get up, Dulcimer,’’ said Greyson. 

The millionaire seemed in a haze. 
‘“‘Why do youcall me by that absurd 
name? I am Edward Millbank,’ he 
said. 

‘‘We know who you are,’’ replied 
Greyson, ‘‘so there’s no need to play the 
fool. Get up. We've a cab waiting 
below.”’ 

‘You must either be mad or drunk, 
Greyson—or both,’’ said Mr. Millbank 
slowly. ; 

‘*Don’t be impertinent, Dulcimer,’’ 
said Greyson. ‘‘Sergeant, you'd better 
pull him out.’’ 

‘‘You touch me at your peril !’”’ cried 
Millbank. ‘‘Claxton! Claxton !’’ 

“Claxton has run away,’’ said Greg- 
son. 

“Run away !’’ repeated Millbank, in 
astonishment. ‘‘Where’s Mossman ?’’ 

‘‘He’s in charge of an officer below. 
Now, will you come quietly, or shall 
we make you ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know what your motive is, 
George Greyson,’’ said the millionaire 
sternly, ‘‘but if there’s law in this city, 
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you shall suffer for this night’s work.”’ 

‘‘What a man you are!’’ said Grey- 
son in genuine admiration. ‘‘I’ve had 
to do with many consummate scoundrels 
in my time, but never with one like 
you. But we can’t stop here all night. 
Will you come quietly or not ?”’ 

“Since you seem to wish it particu- 
larly, I will,’’ replied Mr. Millbank 
grimly, ‘‘for I don’t feel well enough 
to struggle. Bring my clothes, please.’’ 

It was an awful moment. Greyson 
had already made a step in the direction 
of the recess in which I was concealed 
when he caught sight of a wardrobe 
opposite. He changed his mind, walked 
to that, opened it, and found some 
clothes. Ina quarter of an hour Mr. 
Millbank was dressed. 

“Now, gentlemen, I’m quite ready 
to go with you,”’ he said, ‘‘if you still 
persist in this outrage.”’ 

‘‘We do—very much so,” replied 
Greyson. 

Without another word the millionaire 
turned, and with the officer’s arm in 
his, left the room, and so downstairs. I 
watched the two cabs drive away, and 
then fled down the steps and into the 
street. Ten minutes enabled me to reach 
my apartment. I let myself in, and went 


straight to bed with a throbbing brow 
and an aching heart. 

While I lay there trying to think what 
to do, there was a loud knocking at the 
front door. I let it continue for some 
time before I took any notice. Then I 
opened the window and looked out. 
‘There was an electric light immediately 
in front of the house. Its light fell on 
Greyson. Behind him was a policeman, 
and a cab was drawn up a few yards 
away. 

‘‘So you’ve managed to get back,’’ 
said the lawyer, in tones that showed 
his bitter disappointment. 

‘“‘What do you mean?” I asked. ‘‘I 
am always here at this time.’’ 

“We'll see how long you have been 
in to-night, anyway,’’ said Greyson. 
‘“‘T wish to speak to your landlady.” 

“‘She’s visiting her uncle Benjamin 
in Paterson,” I replied, ‘‘and I’m 
quite alone in the house; but if you'll 
leave your name, I'll tell her you 
called.”’ 

‘Then if she is out, perhaps your 
friend Bryden will be able to give us 
the information we require,’’ said Grey- 
son sarcastically. ‘‘If you don’t open 
the door, we shall be obliged to use 
force.”’ 
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‘*My dear sir,’’ I replied, my spirits 
rising with the forlornness of his hope, 
‘force is unnecessary. I enter my pro- 
test against your summary proceeding, 
but as soon as I can find my trousers 
I'll come down.” 

I let them in, and they searched 
every room, every corner, and cupboard 
in the place—of course, in vain. 

“‘T told you she wasn’t here,’’ I said, 
when at last they gave up their fruitless 
quest. ‘‘She said she was going to see 
her uncle Benjamin. I do hope she 
hasn’t done anything very wrong. I 
always took her for a most respectable 
person.’’ 

If a glare could have killed me, I 
should have died upon the spot. Then 
the lawyer turned on his heels and left 
the house; the policeman followed. 
They got into the cab, slammed the door 
and drove away. 

And now for the most surprising 
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event in a sequence of surprises. Mr. 
Millbank had not left his money to the 
Secretary of the Treasury after all. He 
died the following February, leaving a 
will dated some years before, and a 
codicil signed the week after the events 
above described. 

By the will Ned Bryden had a legacy 
of fifty thousand dollars bequeathed 
him, Dr. Mossman ten thousand dollars, 
and Claxton five thousand dollars. 

By the codicil Ned’s legacy was re- 
voked, while the other fifteen thousand 
dollars was transferred to ‘‘George 
Greyson, as a token of esteem for faithful 
service on the eighth of September last." 

It is evident that, little as I suspected 
it, I have the making of a criminal in 
me. Opportunity alone is required for 
its development. Ican only hope that 
the recollection of the narrow escape I 
have had will keep me in the path of 
virtue should temptation again arise. 


DENT 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST CLAIM 


OSELEY had amused himself, in 
M the absence of his mates, by peg- 
ging out a supposititious claim, 
twenty-four feet by eighteen. He was 
much astonished, and withal as elated as 
his easy nature would permit, at Denis’ 
decision in the morning. Denis found the 
pegs almost in the shadow of the blue 
gum-tree, beneath which they pitched 
their tent, and hedeclared that they could 
not possibly dobetter. The tall digger 
was duly quoted on the possibilities of 
Black Hill Flat. Its merits as a resi- 
dential quarter were already obvious, 
and the party spent a happy Sunday in 
re-pitching the tent and carefully ar- 
ranging the whole encampment. 
The day was an experience in itself. 


It was kept wonderfully holy, by that 
community, in those wilds. Dent and 
Doherty took a morning walk; it did 
not interest Moseley, who had also 
volunteered to cook; but Denis was 
much struck and a little touched to 
meet the strings of Sunday promenad- 
ers, all in their best and cleanest, as at 
home, and to realize that the average 
digger was a really law-abiding creature 
after all. Outside every tent the Sun- 
day dinner smoked or hissed on fires all 
but invisible in the strong sunlight ; 
one or two had been turned into canvas 
church or chapel, and a familiar hymn, 
heard in passing, was only the more 
moving for the gruff voices which 
groaned it forth. 
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The Gold License at that time cost 
thirty shillings; it had to be renewed 
monthly at the same tariff, and it car- 
ried with it as many vexatious restric- 
tions as were ever put in print on docu- 
ment of the sort. But the three new 
diggers, who were the first to obtain 
their’s on the Monday morning, did not 
wait to read the regulations. Two of 
them rushed back through the heat to 
Black Hill Flat, where Doherty had 
turned the first sod, and Denis many 
more, before Moseley rejoined them at 
his leisure. 

Rather more than a foot’s depth of 
black soil was soon turned up, and then 
rather less than another foot of reddish 
colored clay, much harder to work upon; 
by the time he was through this layer 
Denis perspired freely, and was inclined 
to be irritable with Moseley, who was 
for ‘‘trying a tub’’ already, and seemed 
to have Jimmy with him for once. 

“The washdirt’s from six to twelve 
feet down,’’ Denis objected. ‘‘Everybody 
says so; and we shall hardly get as far 
to-day. Besides, where’s the cradle to 
try your tubin? I thought we would 
pick one up this evening.” 

“We might have tried some ina tin,”’ 
said Moseley, who, like many a mild 
being, had no slight gift of opposition. 
‘*The way to paddock is to keep on try- 
ing it allthe way down. That’s what 
we used to do on Bendigo.”’ 

‘*‘What’s paddocking ?”’ 

“Well, it’s the most superficial form 
of surfacing. But I’m not set on it,”’ 
added Moseley, with obvious sincerity. 
“T’ll tell you what I might do,’’ hesaid. 
“TI might go and buy the Long Tom 
while you two work at the hole. That’s 
a thing I could do, for it won’t be the 
first I’ve bought.” 

At last back came Moseley, strolling 
with a huge cigar, and a box of them 
under one arm, but no cradle. 

“T’ve got it,’’ said he. ‘‘It’ll be here 
directly; a couple of Chinamen are 
bringing it slung on a bamboo pole. I 
got it for thirty bob. But look here 
what I have bought—a box of the 
best—but they’re out of my private 
pocket, and better not ask the price.’’ 

That day they got down four or five 
feet. and tried two or three tubs towards 
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evening, walking over half a mile with 
each, first and last, and extracting 
altogether one penny weight of gold pre- 
cisely, or about four shillings sterling. 
And the expenses of the party to this 
date were £18:10:0. 

The first week’s record was bad 
enough to make them laugh and too 
bad to continue. Washing everything 
after the second day, they had exactly 
half an ounce of gold dust by next 
Saturday night, while their further ex- 
penses amounted to several pounds. 

The second week realized three ounces 
(412:1:6), and cost less, though Mose- 
ley insisted on laying in 50 lbs. of flour 
as a bargain for £2:15:0. But Denis 
for one refused to be comforted by the 
second week. It was not bad, but to 
him a total and immediate failure would 
have been more acceptable than the 
prospect of a run of such insignificant 
success. The second week raised 
neither high hope nor a laugh; the third 
began better, with an ounce on the 
Monday, but dropped at once to three 
or four pennyweight a day. This was 
wotse than Moseley had done on Bendi- 
go, and he wassoon advocating a new 
claim or some lead that held good to 
the water’s edge; but Denis was not so 
readily deterred, much less since at the 
outset he had invented a contrivance 
which reduced to a minimum the 
natural disadvantages of the flat. This 
was a hand-barrow to hold as much 
washdirt as half-a-dozen tubs, and so 
save as many journeys to and from the 
river. It was only a couple of saplings 
with a few feet of canvas nailed across, 
which it took two to carry when full, 
but nobody happened to have thought 
of it before, and it was a success when 
nothing else succeeded. 

Moseley began to talk seriously of 
throwing the whole thing up, and it 
was plain he regretted his second in- 
nings on the gold-fields, yet he was not 
the man to desert his mates ; and this 
soon became the greatest embarrassment 
of all. There was much that was lov- 
able in Moseley. He was the cheeriest 
member of the party, and in happier 
circumstances would have been its life 
and soul. His consistent good-humor 
was his saving merit; it also made 
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him in a sense incorrigible; for one 
must be more of a brute than Denis 
could ever have been to blame with 
any bitterness a man who was at all 
times unaffectedly prepared to blame 
himself. There was, however, one oc- 
casion upon which even Denis felt in- 
clined to say exactly what he felt and 
rather more; he had at last written a 
letter, and on coming home with 
Doherty, after a Saturday’s shopping, 
had found it gone from the rack which 
a few stitches had made in the canvas 
over the place where he laid his head. 

‘‘ Where’s my letter?’’ he asked at 
once. His tanned face was pale as well 
as blank. 

“It’s gone,’’ replied Moseley with a 
reassuring nod. 

‘*Gone! Who sent it ?”’ 

‘“T did, with one of my own. I say, 
I hope I haven’t done wrong, Dent ? 
It’s English mail day, you know, and I 
thought you'd forgotten it.’’ 

‘* But it wasn’t sealed, man—it wasn't 
even finished.’’ 

‘«T’m certain it was sealed, Dent. 
Why, it was all ready stamped.” 

‘‘T meant to add some more now. I 
simply slipped it into the envelope to 
be ready in case there wasn’t time. It’s 
all right, Moseley. I had finished it in 
a way. It was very good of you to 
trouble.”’ 

‘There was an old soldier came 
along,’’ said Moseley, coloring—‘‘ not 
a bad old chap, but a bit of a gossip—he 
had a look down the hole, and asked 
how we were doing, and drank a pan- 
nikin of tea. As he was going to the 
postoffice, and offered to post my letter 
for me, I let him take them both.”’ 

Denis could hardly believe his ears. 

‘* Vou gave my letter to that strange 
digger ?” 

‘* And my own with it, Dent.’’ 

‘© A man you’d never set eyes on be- 
fore ?”’ 

‘‘T certainly never had, but we had 
quite a long chat first, and he seemed a 
decent soul enough. I saw no reason to 
distrust him, at any rate. I know what 
you’re saying to yourself,’’ added Mose- 
ley, as Denis smiled sardonically ; ‘‘ but 
I’ve been more careful since Churcher 
and Weedon taught mealesson. Even 
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if I’m still the worst judge of charac” 
ter in the world, what object could any- 
body have in tampering with simple let- 
ters like ours ?”’ 

The ingenuous question gave Denis 
an idea. 

‘* What was the fellow like to look 
at?’’ he asked in his turn. 

‘*Oh, just a respectable elderly man, 
not much of the old soldier about him ; 
but how many must there be on these 
diggings, and how many look the 
part?” 

‘* Did he tell you which diggings he 
came from ?’’ asked Denis. 

‘* Sailor’s Gully.”’ 

Denis breathed again. Heknew that 
Devenish and Jewson were at the Gravel 
Pits. He had really no reason to con- 
nect the man who had taken the letters 
with the man whom he had in mind; 
and further questioning finally relieved 
him of the idea, partly because Moseley 
was unconsciously anxious to make the 
best of his emissary. But the alterca- 
tion had stirred the emotions of both 
young men ; neither spoke in his nat- 
ural voice ; each resembled an unpleas- 
ing portrait of himself. So much had 
been said, however, that it was an op- 
portunity for saying more. 

“You know, Dent,’’ Moseley went 
on, ‘I’ve had enough of the whole 
thing. I made a mistake when I 
turned back with you instead of taking 
the first ship home as I had intended.’ 

Denis said nothing. The sentiment 
expressed was too identical with his 
own. Doherty reduced the considerate 
distance to which he had withdrawn, 
and there was no doubt he was begin- 
ning to listen. 

‘*But I hadn't written to say I was 
going home,’’ continued Moseley, ‘‘ so 
I’m expecting my money at Christmas. 
It won’t be much—thirty pounds-—but 
it’s sure. You see, my father wasn’t 
so sanguine as I was when I came out, 
and he’s allowing me sixty pounds a 
year.” 

Moseley smiled a littlesadly. Doherty 
drew a few steps nearer. Denis had be- 
come a picturesque study in sympathy, 
framed in the opening of the tent. 

‘‘T wish I could persuade you to 
come home with me after Christ- 
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mas !’’ said Moseley, wistfully enough. 

Doherty looked tragically at Denis, 
but could have flung up his wide- 
awake at the way Denis shook his head 
without a word. 

‘Then I’ll be shot if I go either !” 
cried Moseley with a noble tremor in 
his voice. 

‘““My dear fellow!’’ urged Denis, 
while Doherty spun round on his heel. 

‘‘No,’’ said Moseley, ‘‘ you stood by 
me, and I’ll stand by you as long as you 
stay on Ballarat. It’s no use talking, 
because I won’t listen toa word. You 
went through fire for me, Dent—you 
both did—and I’d go through fire and 
water for you! And look here, Dent, 
I’ll never do another silly thing, and 
I’ll work harder and cook better, you 
mark my words !’’ 

They were such as neither listener 
had ever heard from him before; but, 
indeed, Doherty was no longer listening 
with any interest, and Denis was too 
much affected to perceive that the hu- 
morist of the party was surpassing him- 
self when least intending it. All he 
could do was to drop his two hands on 
Moseley’s shoulders and shake him 
affectionately until the fellow smiled. 

‘* But what about the thirty pounds, 
when it comes ?’’ asked Denis, with 
presence of mind and some sudden 
eagerness. 

Moseley’s face lit up with the sacred 
flame of loyalty. 

‘It goes into the Company,”’ said he. 
‘*T'll back you with my last stiver as 
long as you stay on Ballarat.’’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


A PIOUS FRAUD. 


So the little Company continued its 
existence, and on Black Hill Flat, be- 
cause Denis was more and more against 
sinking a second hole until there was no 
more gold to be got out of the first. It 
was like his thoroughness and tenacity 
of character, but was inconsistent with 
his original attitude as a digger. A 
moderate success was of no use to him; 
it must be a small fortune, or it might 
as well be nothing at all. He was fur- 
ther fortified by the opinion of one 
whom he instinctively regarded as an 
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expert. Passing with Moseley through 
Rotten Gulley, on the Eureka Lead, to 
look at one of the many sites which his 
companion fancied in these days, Denis 
became much more interested in a very 
well-built hut in juxtaposition to an 
evidently deep hole with a capital wind- 
lass atop. A fellow with trim whiskers 
and an expression of splendid disgust 
was turning the handle, and, as they 
watched, a very muddy digger came up 
standing in the pail, from which he step- 
ped with as much daintiness as a lady 
with a dress to spoil. 

‘«Thank you,”’ said this one in an off- 
hand way to the other, but Denis he 
favored with a stare, followed by the 
shortest of nods, for it was the deep- 
sinker who had recommended Black 
Hill Flat. 

‘‘Did you try the flat ?’’ said he. 

‘“‘T’ve been trying it ever since,” 
said Denis, and soon added with what 
result. He was furthermore able to 
answer one or two technical questions 
in such a way as to interest the deep- 
sinker, who seemed quite struck with 
the simple device of the hand-barrow. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, as the partners were 
taking their leave, ‘‘I can’t help my 
opinion, and I’ve got it still. I believe 
there’s gold on Black Hill Flat, and 
plenty of it ; what’s more, it’s the sort 
of nice dry place where it should be 
pretty near the surface, if it’s there at 
all. But of course you might prick 
about for a year without finding it. I’m 
sorry I said so much about the place 
the other day ; if I hadn’t I’d give you 
another piece of advice now, and that 
would be to take your time and go in 
for deep sinking. You’re too good a 
man for surfacing. Good-afternoon to 
you, and better luck.’’? And he ducked 
into his hut with a last least nod. 

The upshot of this conversation and 
of another between Denis and Moseley 
upon the obvious quality of the deep- 
sinker was that Moseley went “‘ pricking 
about” the flat while Denis persisted in 
the old hole, and Jim Doherty oscillated 
between the pair. But Moseley was a 
poor digger and scarcely pricked skin- 
deep. He soon went back to his evil 
cooking, which, however, had been less 
evil since the little scene with Denis. 
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Early to bed was the digger’s natural 
law, but if Denis kept it he would be 
wide awake again by the smallest hours, 
and so lie tossing till the flat was astir. 
He found it a lesser evil to sit up late over 
a lenely camp-fire, and beguiled these 
vigils with congenialemployment. He 
was making a new map of the diggings. 
It grew out of odd scraps marked in 
pencil on Denis’ walks abroad; some of 
the latter he even took on purpose dur- 
ing these very sleepless nights. There 
were the depths of sinkings where Denis 
could ascertain them, and the various 
leads flowed in rivers of bold red ink, 
which made up for any lack of academic 
accuracy with a very stimulating appeal 
to the imagination. But that was to 
come; as yet it was a spy’s map, which 
even Jimmy had not seen. 

And sometimes when it had been put 
away forthe night, and there was enough 
fire still to kick into a redder glow, 
or a great white moon in the sky, then 
sometimes Denis would loosen the shirt 
that he buttoned higher than most, 
and there was a little ring his Nan had 
given him, the red-white-and-blue of 
its ruby, diamond and sapphire twin- 
kling and glittering as it had in the light 
of day upon her finger; and there was 
the lanyard of her beloved hair, and it, 
too, shone as though still upon her 
sunny head; and so he thought she 
told him she was well. But what had 
he to tell her? He had stayed behind 
to do something that was not yet fairly 
begun, and already two months were up. 

After one such night in the middle 
of December the beginning of the end 
came quite quickly and naturally at the 
following evening’s meal. Moseley had 
received his remittance days before it 
was due, and, as Denis said, it could 
not have come at a better time. At 
this the moneyed partner had looked up 
from his platter in somewhat anxious 
inquiry. 

‘* Because I’m going to take your ad- 
vice,’’ explained Denis, ‘‘and give in 
—and clear out!”’ 

‘‘ Home to England ?’’ cried Moseley, 
while Doherty stayed the hand that held 
a loaded fork. 

Denis shook his head, and Moseley’s 
face fell a little; but Doherty sat munch- 
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ing with a satisfaction as solid as the 
morsel in his mouth. 

‘‘Kureka ?’’ inquired Moseley, put- 
ting a brave face on it. 

“No.” 

‘““T know!" chimed in Doherty. 
‘** Sailor’s Gully ?” 

‘No, Jimmy.”’ 

‘* Little Bendigo, then.’’ 

“oe No. % 

Jimmy said he gave itup. But Mose- 
ley had an idea. 

‘* Not the other Bendigo, Dent ?”’ 

Denis smiled assent. ‘‘ From what 
you’ve always said,’’ he went on, ‘‘ it’s 
the better diggings of the two.”’ 

‘*T believe it is,’’ said Moseley, doubt- 
fully. 

‘* Not quite so overrun and overdone, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘No; that is so, I’m sure; but—but, 
I say, Dent, I don’t want to show my 
face there again, I don’t really !’’ said 
Moseley, with a manifold anxiety more 
droll than he supposed. ‘‘You may 
laugh,’ he went on,smiling himself, ‘‘but 
I didn’t commit a crime there, though 
youmightthinkit. But Idid pretend that 
I had done pretty well. I let them think 
I was on the point of sailing, cock-a- 
hoop for England, home and beauty !” 

“And so you are,’’ said Denis at 
length; he spoke very quiety, but with 
a conviction that turned Moseley’s 
blushes to an almost passionate glow. 
Yet in an instant the loyal creature was 
fighting his heart’s desire. 

“‘T don’t want to desert you,’’ hesaid. 
‘**T don't—and won’t !’’ 

‘“Then you keep us here.’’ 

‘I don’t want to do that either. Yet 
you see my position about Bendigo ?” 
And his troubled glance included 
Doherty, whose brown face wasalso awry 
with mixed feeling. 

‘‘We see it perfectly, my dear fellow, ”’ 
Denis answered; ‘‘and if we ever have 
another mate’’ (Doherty looked up 
quickly), ‘‘may he be half as staunch 
as you! We have done our best, but 
so far we’ve made a mess of it. You 
had had enough in October, and you’ve 
wasted these two months on our ac- 
count out of the sheer goodness of your 
heart; my dear Moseley, you shan’t 
waste another week.’’ 
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And they really parted in three or 
four days, and at a point not very much 
further than that from which they had 
first beheld the tents and mud-heaps of 
Ballarat; only Jimmy looked his last on 
them with a sigh, and even he had re- 
covered his spirits when it came to 
clasping hands. But all three hadlight 
hearts at the last, and shoulders to 
match; for they had sold their entire kit 
at the very fair figure of £11:3:0. They 
had also cash in hand to the tune of 
#£2:11:6, so that the Bendigonians had 
nearly £10 as their share, to take with 
them to the new field, but as Denis said, 
at least a hundred pounds’ worth of ex- 
perience to put to it. It may be added 
that the Company’s debt to Moseley 
had been duly, if not forcibly, dis- 
charged; but after all, they had taken 
some thirteen ounces of gold out of the 
maligned hole on Black Hill Flat, and 
sold the same for over £50. 

Denis and Jim stood without speak- 
ing while Moseley hurried away from 
them down the Melbourne road; but it 
may have been that their hands ached 
more from his than did their hearts. 
When he had waved his wideawake at 
the bend, and they theirs for the last 
time, it is certain that from that moment 
the original pair were more to each 
other than they had been for two weari- 
some months. Nor had Denis long to 
wait for Mr. Doherty’s earlier manner, 
which got up like a breeze in the free 
expression of his opinion that ten 
pounds was not enough to ‘‘see’’ them 
to Bendigo, ‘‘let alone starting of us 
when we gets there.”’ 

‘Perhaps it isn’t,’’ said Denis, slack- 
ening a stride which had lacked some- 
thing since the parting of the ways. 
“Let’s sit down under that gum-tree 
and talk about it. If you are right,’’ 
continued Denis, passing a slab of to- 
bacco when they were duly seated, ‘‘it 
might be better to turn back to Balla- 
rat instead of going on to Bendigo.” 

The matter-of-fact tone in which 
Denis made this startling suggestion 
betrayed him to Doherty without more 
ado. ‘‘You meant to doit all along,”’ 
said he. 

“Tt was the only way to do it,’’ said 
Denis, rubbing his tobacco between 
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both palms, ‘‘without hurting any- 
body’s feelings. Now he need never 
know. He hada heart of gold, Jimmy, 
but it was the only kind we should 
have got with him; and that’s the last 
word about him now he’s gone, poor 
chap! Back he goes to silly Suffolk, 
and back we go to Ballarat with nine- 
pound-three between us! But no more 
nice dry games on Black Hill Flat, or 
anywhere else where the chances are 
big and the certainties next to nothing; 
we're going to sink deep and wet and 
dirty, Jimmy, and we’re not going to 
sink on chance!’ 

Jimmy’s eyes were wide open in all 
senses at once. 

“Sink deep on nine-pound-three, 
mister ? And you’ve been studyin’ the 
’ole game all this time ?” 

‘‘There’s this,” said Denis, produc- 
ing Bullocky’s nugget. ‘‘I believe you 
still have its fellow.” 

“‘And many’s the time I’ve thought 
of it,” cried Jimmy—‘‘but you said we 
was to keep them for ever, for luck !” 

“A lot of luck they’ve brought us,” 
said Denis; ‘‘on the other hand, I’ve 
learnt a lot since then; and even now I 
don’t propose to part with them alto- 
gether. Come a bit nearer: I’ve some- 
thing to show you,” continued Denis, 
drawing out his new map. ‘‘I’ve made 
this at odd times, some of it when you 
and Moseley were fast asleep. You see 
the double lines straggling from top to 
bottom like a bit of loose tape? That's 
the Yarrowee.” 

‘‘And the little squares sprinkled all 
over ?” 

‘‘Fancy tents.” 

“And the centipedes, or whatever 
they are ?” 

“The Seven Hills of Ballarat, Jimmy! 
Bakery Hill, Specimen Hill, and all the 
rest.”’ 

“And the hanks of red-ink in be- 
tween the hills, twisting all over the 
place, under half the tents and holes ; 
you must have put ’em in first, mister; 
they look like rivers of blood, and I’m 
blest if I know what else they do look 
like !”’ 

‘They're rivers of gold, Jimmy, and 
I did put them in first.” 

Jimmy looked up very quizzically, 
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for of course he felt that he was being 
quizzed, and made a scathing inquiry 
as to the green that was or was not in 
his piercing eye. But Denis swore to 
his golden rivers, and then admitted 
they were under ground, which height- 
ened Jimmy’s interest while it restored 
his faith. 

‘« They’re the leads, of course,” con- 
tinued Denis, ‘‘and the leads are neither 
more nor less than rivers of gold, flow- 
ing on the bed-rock at heights varying 
with its height, or, if you like, frozen, 
where they flowed a million years ago. 
It will take time, Jimmy, perhaps weeks 
and months before we sink deep enough 
to begin driving right and left as all the 
deep sinkers do. 

Doherty began to feel consoled fora 
prospect which could not but chill his 
younger blood alittle. He was content, 
however, to inquire how Denis could 
know before he went to work that he 
was sinking in the right place. And in 
a moment their heads were together 
again over the map. 

‘““You remember what the squares 
and blots are ?” 

‘Tents and holes.” 

‘“Then don’t you see how closely 
they follow and fill the red rivers ?” 

‘« There’s nothing else from bank to 
bank.” 

‘* Well, we’ve only got to squeeze in 
between any of them, on the lead we 
decide on, say Eureka or Sailor’s Gully, 
wherever there’s room to peg out a claim 
and pitch a tent. Now look up to the 
top of the map, and tell me if you see 
that square and blot all by themselves.” 

‘« T see them.”’ 

‘‘ High and dry on the banks of one 
red river, instead of on the river itself?” 

* Yes.” 

‘* That was our old claim.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A WINDFALL. 


The pair had passed the place where 
they had waved farewell to Moseley, 
and were in sound, but not quite in 
sight, of all that one of them had never 
expected to see or to hear again, when 
a voice hailed them in the rear and they 
found that a buggy and pair had crept 
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upon them while they talked. Doherty 
was atonce annoyed. He had not been 
so happy fortwo months. But Denis 
became as promptly interested in the 
driver of the buggy, who drove alone, 
and looked as though he might have got 
up at Bedford Row, what with his black 
silk stock, his high hat still shining 
through its layer of yellow dust, and 
his spectacled face clean-shaven to the 
lips. 

‘‘ May I ask if you are Ballarat dig- 
gers,” said he, ‘‘or new arrivals, like 
myself ?’’ 

‘““We are diggers,” replied Denis, 
‘‘and Ballarat’s just over that hill.” 

‘* So I should suppose,’’ observed the 
gentleman from afar, and proceeded to 
weigh the ccuple with a calculating eye. 
‘« Been at it long?’ he added as one 
who did not find them altogether want- 
ing. 
‘A couple of months.” 

‘‘Humph! Not so long as I should 
have liked, but there’s just a chance 
that you can help me, as I am sure you 
will, sir,’? nodding at Denis, who nod- 
ded back, ‘‘if youcan. Perhaps the lad 
will beso kind as to hold my horse. Ah, 
now I have it !’’ And he produced a pho- 
tograph of the carte-de-visite size, then 
alone in vogue, and shook it playfully 
at Denis before putting it into his out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘ There, sir!’ he 
wound up. ‘‘If you happen to know 
that face just say so, and if you do not 
know it have the goodness not to pre- 
tend you do. ‘The answer to the ques- 
tion is Yes or No.’’ 

Denis looked upon the full-length 
presentment of a very tall gentleman in 
a frock coat, a white waistcoat, and an 
attitude as stiff as the heart of an early 
Victorian photographer could desire. 
An elbow rested on the pedestal of a 
draped pillar, and the thumb of that 
hand in the watch-pocket; but the 
handsome face looked contemptuously 
conscious of its own self-consciousness, 
only it wasthe very gentlest contempt, 
and Denis recognized the expression 
before the face. Strip off his muddy 
rags, re-apparel him thus, shave his 
chin and nick his beard into flowing 
whiskers, and there was their friend the 
deep-sinker, not a day younger than 
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when Denis had last seen him on his 
claim in Rotten Gully. 

‘The answer is yes,’’ he said, return- 
ing the likeness. 

‘You don’t want the lad to confirm 
your view ?” 

‘“‘As you like; but he has only seen 
him once, and I have twice. It’s the 
deep-sinker, Jimmy,’’ added Denis over 
his shoulder. 

The shaven gentleman pulled a wry 
face. 

‘‘May I ask if that’s the only name 
you know him by ?”’ 

“‘T have never heard his name; but 
that’s what he is, and the most scieuti- 
fic one I’ve come across.’’ 

The wry face went into a dry smile. 

‘Would you very much mind getting 
up beside me and directing me how to 
find him ?” 

“TI should be delighted to have the 
lift.’’ 

‘“‘Thanky. There’ll be room for 
your young friend behind. This is one 
of those happy coincidences which 
almost give one back one’s childish be- 
lief in luck !”’ 

The diggings were in the state of 
suspended animation which was their 
normal condition from twelve to three. 
Among the windsails and the wind- 
lasses Denis took the reins, and in a 
few minutes the buggy drew up beside 
the deep-sinker’s solid little hut, in 
whose shade his soured assistant sat 
asleep, with his eyebrows up, and the 
corners of his mouth turned down, even 
in his dreams. 

‘‘Where’s your master ?’’ demanded 
the visitor, causing Denis and Doherty 
to exchange glances; but the other 
merely opened a long-suffering eye, 
pointed indoors, and had closed it again 
before their gentleman descended. 

At his request, the partners remained 
in the buggy. The quiet voice of the 
deep sinker was not to be heard outside, 
but the visitor’s was, and eventually 
the pair emerged. 

“But I’ve just touched bottom,’’ the 
tall digger expostulated. ‘‘After weeks 
and months, I’ve got down to it 
at last, and now you want to carry 
me off !’’ 

The visitor whispered some smiling 
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argument, which elicited a shrug of the 
familiar and restrained contempt. 

“It isn’t the money,’’ said the tall 
man. ‘‘It’s the fun of the thing, don’t 
you know.”’ 

The visitor took out his watch as 
though they could just catch a train. 

“ve arranged for fresh horses all 
along the road,’ said he. ‘‘I hope 
I made it plain about the first ship. 
It may sail the day after to-morrow, and 
it will be the last for weeks.’’ 

‘‘Charles,’’? said the digger, ‘‘ I’ve 
gotto gohome. Are youcoming with 
me, or will you stay out here and make 
your fortune out of the hole? I’ll make 
you a present of it if you will.’’ 

But the look of splendid disgust had 
vanished as if by magic from the assist- 
ant’s face. ‘‘I’ll go home with you, 
sir!’? he said emphatically, and then 
looked from one gentleman to the other 
as though he might have committed a 
solecism. 

‘“So it’s to you I owe my prompt 
discovery,’’ said the digger turning to 
Denis ; ‘‘’pon my word I’m not as 
grateful to you as I oughtto be! Doing 
any better on Black Hill Flat ?’”’ 

“‘T’ve left it,’? said Denis rather 
shortly. 

““ Would you like to take over this 
claim and hole ?”’ ; 

‘‘J have no money,’’ said Denis. 
Behind him Doherty had given a gasp, 
followed now by something like a sob 
of disappointment. But the deep-sinker 
wore the broadest smile they had ever 
seen upon his languid countenance. 

‘* My dear friend, I don’t want money 
for it!” cried he. ‘‘I want a worthy 
inheritor, with energy and ideas, some- 
body a cut above the stupid average, 
and, by Jove, you’re my very man! 
Come on; if you don’t the whole thing 
will be jumped by the nearest rufhan. 
I don’t say there’s much in the hole; 
but it’s a good hole as far as it goes. 
I’m rather proud of it, and not sure it 
hasn’t gone far enough. I should start 
driving, if I were you, and I wish you 
the luck you deserve. Thank me! 
What for? If you don’t come in some 
one else will. I am only too glad to 
leave the little place in such good hands, 
IT assure you.” 


( To be continued.) 
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THE ARTIFICE OF PAP HOGGIN 


By HARRY IRVING GREENE 


RKANSAS. A narrow, dust-carpeted 
A road that sought the hill’s crest along 

the line of least resistance; a buzzard, 
head drooping and fast asleep upon the atro- 
phied limb of a lightning-blasted pine; a 
razor-back hog listlessly stropping his sharp 
spine against a tamarack ; a melancholy ruin 
of a steed with a wisp of grass protruding 
from his mouth, fallen asleep in the very act 
of mastication. 

And in the middle of the road a man, lean 
as a starved pike, who wearily, oh, so wearily, 
dragged his reluctant feet by main strength 
towards the little log bridge upon which 
roosted a dejected figure with elbows on 
knees and chin on palms. 

And at last the traveler, reaching the side 
of the sitter, swung his own long legs over the 
bridge’s edge and somewhat later spoke. 

‘*Mawnin’, Pete.’ 

‘‘ Mawnin’, Zeke.” 

Silence. Steadfastly the eyes of the origi- 
nal squatter continued to scan the bosom of 
the pool, and at length curiosity spread the 
new-comer’s face. ‘‘ Expectin’ to spy some- 
thin’ down that-a-way ?’’ he inquired nodding 
towards the water. The one addressed 
aroused himself and slowly drew forth 
an ancient watch. 

“It's been a powerful passel of time 
now,’ he droned, returning the watch 
to his pocket. 

‘I'm listenin’ right peart for news.” 


“Well, yo’ see it was this-a-way. \ vy 
Old Pap Hoggin allowed he’d gamble { 


me fower bits he could abide three min- 
utes consecutive under water—same as 
if it was cawn whiskey. Pussunally 


I didn’t reckon he'd be so brash as to resk 
it, but he did, and he’s suttenly winned. 
It’s been five minutes now sence I seen that 
bald place on the summit of his haid a-sinkin’ 
down and down in the pool, gettin’ littler and 
littler until it wasn’t no bigger’n a hen’s aig 
and finally ary 1 sara altogether.” Pete re- 
lapsed into his former position and continued 
to stare. 

Silence, while another minute dragged its 
length along; then with a struggle Zeke 
brought himself to life. ‘Mighty curious 
why he don’t arise up and collect,’’ said he 
thoughtfully. Then, as if suddenly inspired, 
“‘Reckon the dogged critter has gawn to wuk 
and drowndid hisself ?” 

Pete pursed his lips, scratched himself pro- 
miscuously, and pondered at some length. 
‘‘Tain’t likely. More probable he’s doin’ it 
jest to be comical. Allers was a cuttin’ up 
sech fool frolics.”” He spat copiously upon 
the stream and closed his eyes. 

More silence. And then, ‘‘How long has 
he been under accordin’ to present reckonin’, 
Pete?” 

‘‘Purty nigh eight minutes now, Zeke.’? 


““Reckon the dogged critter has gawn to wuk and drowndid hisself 2" 
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The latter’s head waved slowly, solemnly. 
‘That's a powerful period fer to quit inhalin’ 
oxengin and nitergin. Reckon he’s shore 
gettin’ drowndid. We-uns better up and 
wrassle around right smart.” 

Pete nodded. ‘Can't possible allow him 
only jest one minute mo’. If he don't sprout 
up by then there ain’t no use expectin’ him 
fer three days—unless we fishes him out.’’ 
He raised his voice. ‘‘ Hay, Pap Hoggin, yo’ 
quit yo’ fool ridiculousness and come up 
heah.’’? The two settled themselves lower to 
await the result of this command. 

The minute passed. ‘‘ Whut’ll we-uns do 
about this heah circumstance, Zeke?’’ said 
the loser of the four bits, a touch of anxiety 
in his tone. ‘‘We-uns musn’t perch heah 
like a passel of turtils on a lawg and see a 
feller critter drowndid and not scamper 
around a bit. We-uns must up and doin’.’’ 

Zeke acquiesced. ‘‘Jest whut I been a-tell- 
in’ myself ovah and ovah lately. Reckon 
yo’d bettah gallop up town and tote back a 
pike-pole. Ill squat heah and see that he 
don’t get away while yo’s gawn.”’ 

‘Naw, yo’ goa-gallopin’, yo’s spryer’n me. 
Besides I’m feelin’ powerful weak and shakin’ 
steady account ager.’’ The sufferer drew his 
knees up to his chin and groaned direfully. 

Sighing deeply, yet yielding to this force- 
ful argument Zeke arose, stretched each lon 
limb first separately, then all in chorus, an 
wandered away. At a distance of ten yards 
Pete’s voice again assailed him. 

“Got any eatin’ terbacker about yo’ pus- 
son?’ The other nodded. 

“Much obleeged if yo’d loan me a bite.” 

“Got ter come heah if yo’ hankers for a 
chaw.” 

‘Reckon I’ll abide until yo’ comes back. 
Goin’ ter scamper along now? 

‘Yo’ bet.” 

And at last he was fairly upon his journey. 

Long was he gone. And during the peace- 
ful interval the man upon the bridge, the 
buzzard upon the limb, the steed by the way- 
side and the razor-back against the tamarack, 
slumbered. 

Still, in the end he returned, and returning 
bore upon his narrow shoulder a long, slender 
pole, steel tipped and steel gaffed. At the 
falling of his feet upon the bridge the watcher 
unclosed his eyes. 

“Reckon yo’ didn’t iearn nothin’ fresh up 
yander?”’ 

Zeke waved his head. ‘‘Didn’t notice no- 
body but Doc Clay. Told him about Pap 
bein’ a-drowndin’ down here in the pool and 
he’s goin’ to drap down after a bit and see if 
he can bail him out, blow him up and get him 
in wukin’ order once mo’. But I reckon its 
gettin’ too late. Taint no blame of ourn, how- 
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soever. We suttenly was mighty patient in 
givin’ him a chance to arise. Heerdit thunder 
jest now.” 

“Reckon a stawm is comin’. If yo’ get on 
the hind end of that lawg yo’ can hook him 
up handy. Couldn't possibly walk no lawg 
myself count of shakin’ so,’”’ 

“Don’t seem as ’twas hardly wuth while 
pesterin’ about it befo’ suppah. Howsoever 
and Zeke moved away— ‘‘heah goes.”’ 
He descended to the log, carefully walked 
half its length, then stopped and peered under 
the bridge with astonishment upon his face. 
“‘Heah’s yo’ stawm, Pete,’’ said he somewhat 
later, pointing to where he had been looking. 

Again the long, jarring rumble reached the 
ears of the man upon the bridge, and the first 
inkling of the true state of affairs penetrated 
his brain. Slowly descending he peered be- 
neath the arch and there, reclining upon a 
narrow projection was Pap Hoggin, snoring 
ponderously. 

Pete reached for the pole and in another 
instant the sleeper was floundering in the 
stream with porpoise blowings. With much 
deliberation the one upon the log hooked the 
gaff into his clothes and towed him ashore. 
“Think yo’ is mighty comical, don’t yo’, yo’ 
dum cuss. How did yo’ get up there?” he 
demanded. 

Pap arose with his face framing a frown. 
“Jest my dogged luck. Paddled under the 
water, to be course, figgerin’ on abidin’ under 
the bridge about fower minutes, then duckin’ 
back and rizin’ up same identical place what 
I got drowndid. ButI reckon I shore come 
nigh drappin’ a-dreamin’.”’ 

“Yes,’’ assented Pete. ‘‘Yo’ suttenly was 
right nigh a-dozin’. And with we-uns flop- 
pin’ around heah for the last forty minutes 
like a rooster with his haid hacked off tryin’ 
to save yo’ wuthless carkiss. Yo’ uncondi- 
tional surrender me them fower bits immedi- 
ate, yo’ old peeled haided pertater, befo’ I 
bust yo’ wide open.” 

“Aint got no fower bits, and yo’ knows it,’’ 
glowered pap, edging away. Weary near 
unto death Zeke seated himself, but Pete 
covetously followed upon the trail of his 
debtor. Whereupon Pap stopped and shook 
his finger in the other’s face. 

“Anyhow I seen one of my shoats in yo’ 

en 'tother mawnin. Yo’ hand me three bits 
in change and yo’ can call him yo’s.”’ 

“Aint got no three bits.’’ 

“Give me three hens for change, then, yo’ 
pore trash, and [’11l—” 

But the rest of the conversation was lost in 
the distance. And upon the bridge the man, 
and upon the limb the buzzard, and by the 
roadside the steed and against the tamarack 
the pig, slumbered. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE RESCUED PRINCESS 


By ALDEN CHARLES NOBLE 


In triumph we march, as Conquerors may, 
My Arabian horse in the van, 

The Chief of the Robbers, in chains and dismay, 
Comes next in the proud caravan— 

While the Princess, grown fairer each step of the way, 
Clings tight to the valorous Man. 


1 muffled my horse's Arabian nose 
For fear he might happen to neigh, 

And we crept through the woods till a castle arose 
Not more than a minute away— 

‘Twas the den of the Robbers, whom everyone knows 
It’s the duty of Christians to slay. 


The Chief of the Robbers was prudently bold 
And wicked as wicked can be, 

For he robbed the whole realm from his villainous hold 
And ruled the piratical sea; 

And he’d stolen a Princess, who might have grown old 
In despair, had it not been for me. 


The Princess was born in a castle in Spain, 
And her hair was as black as the night. 
Her name was the beautiful Princess Elaine 

And her eyes were remarkable, quite. 
Her voice was as soft as the kiss of the rain 
And her fingers were royally white. 


The Robbers that night in the Chamber of Sin 
Caroused—the nefarious gang— 

They made such a horrible, terrible din 
That even the castlements rang, 

They warmed their bad bodies without and within, 
And shouted and guzzled and sang. 


I slew the grim warder who stood at the gate 
And we rushed up the circular stair, 

They read in our eyes their retributive fate— 
We slaughtered the lot of them there; 

But the Chief was preserved from my followers’ hate 
For a desperate dance—on the air. 


In triumph we march, as Conquerors may, 
My Arabian horse in the van, 

The Chief of the Robbers, in chains and dismay, 
Comes next in the proud caravan— 

While the Princess, grown fairer each step of the way, 
Clings tight to the valorous Man. 
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“GETTING EVEN” 


By CHARLES GREY GREY 


T seems that some thirty years ago 
Billy: Treharne was Captain Wil- 
liam Treharne of the tramp steamer 
Rathcoole when the Rathcoole’s 
tramping took her so regularly 
round the Mexican Gulf ports that 
she almost came to imagine herself a liner be- 
tween London, the West Indies and the Gulf. 
Billy wasn’t naturally depraved, but those 
West Indian ports were too much for the 
virtue of the descendant of many generations 
of Cornish smugglers, and Captain Treharne 
fellaway from grace. He started in quite a 
small way, smuggling odd boxes of extra 
special Havanas, and odd pounds of selected 
Virginia, which came to him via New Orleans. 
Then he started playing the game heavily and 
that was where his fall hurt. When they did 
get him he suffered heavily, lost many 
pounds of excellent tobacco, and as the 
lawyers put it—was ‘‘mulct in a heavy fine.’’ 
Captain Treharne of the Rathcoole resolved 
to get even, and next trip he ran some more 
of his favorite blends and brands, which by 
extra judicious stowing in unconsidered trifles 
of cargo he got ashore safe. That paid him 
well, and nearly squared up the loss on the 
confiscated cargo. Still he wanted to ‘get 
his own back,’’—to use his own phrase—and 
for that end concocted a deep and skilful plot. 
Accordingly next trip he carefully stowed a 
few boxes of cigars and a few pounds of 
tobacco where they would be found by the 
keen-nosed Customs officer. These being 
found he was fined again pro rata, but the 
quantity being small, the fine was small too. 
He knew that now he would be marked as a 
confirmed “runner,” and that was where the 
plot came in, also where the skipper of the 
Rathcoole began to feel pleased with himself. 
When he next visited New Orleans, Billy 


Treharne expended a proportion of his ill- 
gotten gains on buying up a few hundred 
weight of scrap tobacco, sweepings of the 
warehouses, and so on. Billy being part 
owner of the Rathcoole could do pretty 
well as he liked, so he expended more wealth 
ona rather unnecessarily large supply of coal, 
and coal costs money inthe Gulf Ports. Then 
he started for home. When the little Rath- 
coole had kicked and wriggled herself to 
within a few hours of sight of England the 
skipper called the crew aft, individually 
swore them to secrecy, and explained the 
plot. The crew saw the humor of the situa- 
tion and grinned. Then Billy produced the 
scrap tobacco and sent for the ship’s cook. 

For several hours the cook and Billy were 
busy boiling upa strong solution of nicotine, 
until the cook’s galley reeked like a docker’s 
dirty clay pipe. Then Billy sent for the chief 
engineer, and remarked: ‘‘Mister McKay, will 
you kindly have a few wee graves dug on the 
top of all that extra coal you’ve got left over 
this trip ?’”’ ; 

McKay, who was in the joke, retired to his 
bunkers and had the necessary graves dug as 
required. 

Then the skipper, the cook, and McKay 
proceeded to scientifically distribute that 
nicotine solution between the graves in the 
coal so that it should percolate to the bottom- 
most plate in the bunkers. . : 

By this time they were nearing their 
first port of call. Everything was made 
“‘ship-shape and Bristol fashion’’ below and 
into port they went, the Rathcoole’s bunkers 
and galley smelling like a cut-plug factory. 

As soon as the Revenue Officer came aboard 
Billy gratuitously declared 500 cigars and 12 
pounds of tobacco, and offered duty on the 
same. 


Marginalia. 


Now that alone, from a twice-convicted 
smuggler, was enough to rouse suspicion ; so 
off went Mr. Revenue Officer on the spy- 
around. He tackled Billy's cabin first, noth- 
ing to be found there ; then the mate’s quar- 
ters, nothing there; then the focsle, one 
man found with 200 cigars; nothing to do 
with the skipper though. Then he tackled 
the galley. 

‘Ah!’ said the Revenue man, ‘ there’s 
nothing to see, but this sse//s suspicious.” 

‘‘Can’t say it’s pleasant,’’ replied Billy: 
‘‘seems to me that dam cook has been smok- 
ing some unholy muck in the tobacco line 
here. Sort of seems more a case for a quar- 
antine officer than a revenue man though.’’ 

‘That don’t go here,’’ snapped the Revenue 
man, ‘‘ you'd far better declare the stuff right 
off than let us find it and get fined yourself ; 
though, to tell the truth, you’ll a sight more 
likely get jugged the third time. Come, 
now, where is it? I tell you, bluff don’t go 
down here.”’ 

‘‘ Who's bluffing ?”’ answered Billy. ‘I’ve 
declared all the tobacco I’ve got aboard, and 
you can turn the darned old Rathcoole in- 
side out, but you won’t find another ounce.” 

“We'll see about that later,” said the Rev- 
enue man. 

Well! Nothing was found in the galley, 
and nothing elsewhere, till they came to the 
stoke-hold, and thence tothe bunkers. Here 
the Revenue man was struck by the quantit 
of coal on hand for an in-bound ship, and his 
epee rose like the comb on an angry 
cockatoo. 
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‘Seems you’ve got a lot of coal aboard, 
Captain Treharne,’’ said he. 

‘““Yes. Good coal that,’’ replied Billy. 
‘* Never used so little coal on a trip since I’ve 
skippered the Rathcoole.” 

‘¢ Seems to me you’d have room for a small 
packing case or two under that lot,’’ surmised 
the Reveue man. 

‘* Have a look and see,’’ suggested Billy. 

Then the Revenue man stuck a shovel into 
the coal and gave a premonitory sniff. 

“Lord! That’s very like the smell of to- 
bacco,”’ said the officer. 

“It is, very like,"’ assented Billy. 

‘* Look here, captain, for the last time! Is 
there tobacco concealed aboard ?”’ 

“Not a dam bit.’”’ 

‘Then I'll have to search this coal. You've 
too much aboard for a home-bound, and this 
bunker reeks of tobacco.” 

““ Well, then, search it. Idon’t mind a bit. 
Only, mind, you’ll have to replace things as 
you find ’em.” 

‘‘Very well, here goes then,”’ said the Rev- 
enue man, and he started. He shoveled away 
till he got pretty black, and then he gave up 
and sent ashore fora couple of men. They 
came and shoveled, and between them they 
bunged up the stoke-hold with coal, and 
the reek of tobacco grew stronger. Then 
night fell, and the Revenue man stayed his 
hand till the morrow. 

Next morning he turned up afresh with 
more helpers, and they hove coal about all 
day, out of the stoke-hold on to the deck in 
bags and buckets. The Rathcoole grew black 


a 


“And now you'll kindly put that coal back.”" 
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all over, as ships in the agonies of coaling 
always do, and finally, as evening fell again, 
the Revenue crew fetched up on the bottom 
of the bunkers, which were damp with a 
sticky liquid that reeked abominably of stale 
tobacco. Then said the revenue officer to 
Billy, who was calmly eyeing the finishing 
touches, ‘‘ What in the earth, or the waters 
under the earth, is this liquor; and wy, in 
heaven’s name does it smell of nicotine this 
way ?”’ 

“Oh! that,’’ replied Billy, ‘‘that’s an idea 
McKay picked np in New Orleans for a coal- 
saver. You just buy tobacco sweepings, boil 
’em down, pour the liquor over your coal, and 
there you are. See the way it’s saved our 
coal this trip.” 
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wiser than some of his brethren who 
have become only too familiar to citi- 
zens of large American cities, once made it a 
practice to hold this conversation with every 
applicant fora place on 
his detective force :— 
‘‘ Have you read ‘The 
Leavenworth Case ?’’”’ 
ae No.’’ 
‘Well, get it. 
it. Keep it.’’ 
Itis long since that 
fainous story came to 
be regarded as a classic 
in the very anti-class- 
ical field of detective 
stories, and since then 
Anna Katherine Green 
has enhanced her rep- 
utation by a series of 
mystery stories which 
have made her in her 
own field supreme 
among American au- 
thors. Readers of ‘‘The 
Amethyst Box,’’ which 
recently ran_ serially 
in LESLIE’S MONTHLY, 
need no invitation to 
read Mrs. Green’s latest 
novel, ‘‘The Filagree 
Ball.”” The plot is so 
cunningly constructed 
that the reader indicts 


T= chief of police of San Francisco, 


Read 


Irving Bacheller. 
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‘“‘Then why in hell didn’t you tell me that 
before?” frantically demanded the Revenue 
man. 

‘Because you asked me whether I had to- 
bacco abroad, which I had no/, and you swore 
Ihad. Anyhow, you never asked where the 
smell came from,’’ asserted Billy. ‘‘ And 
now,’”’ he continued, ‘‘ you’ll kindly put that 
coal back, and clean my ship afterwards.”’ 

And, reluctantly, that Revenue officer set 
his men to work, and they put the coal back, 
cleaned the ship to Billy’s satisfaction, and 
departed woefully. Then Billy sent inaclaim 
for more wealth for unjust detention in port. 
And he got it, and that’s how he got even 
with the Revenue—at least that is how Billy 
Treharne says he did it. 


and convicts half a dozen characters as the 
undoubted murderer in_ quick succession, 
only to find that one rule alone is invaria- 
ble in Mrs. Green’s work: When you are 
sure, you are wrong. 7 
77108 


‘* Darrell of the Bless- 
ed Isles” is a book we 
have waited long for, 
and our hores are 
cashed in at their full 
value. Ina greater de- 
gree perhaps than any 
novelist now writing 
Mr. Bacheller is inde- 
pendent of plots, and 
while he has introduced 
more of the accustomed 
mechanism of the novel 
into this book than he 
used to think necessary, 
he wanders along in 
his easy fashion, stop- 
ping to tell a story 
wherever it is a good 
one, and to philosophize 
wherever philosophy is 
a pleasant thing, with 
an entire disregard of 
the ten commandments 
of novel writing, de- 
lightful to the reader 
overburdened with the 
ten thousand plots of 
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the last ten thousand novels. But when all is 
said, it is Darrell himself who makes the 
book. With all of Eben Holden’s keenness 
Darrell is a wiser man than Uncle Eb. 
While Eben got his learning of Benjamin 
Franklin, Darrell has sat at the feet of 
Shakespeare, and his ‘‘ Kingdom of the 
Blessed Isles,’’ far from being a place of 
vague and visionary thought, is to him as real 
as we trust it may be to all of us when we 
have learned what it means not to “live by 
bread alone.” Darrell will be a close com- 
rade to every reader of heart and head, andas 
a counsellor to whom to look for help or com- 
fort or advice, we know of none better. 

It is a genuine pleasure to announce that a 
new story by Mr. Bacheller will appear in the 
next number of LESLIE'S MONTHLY. 


Just for friendship’s sake we counsel our 
readers not to lay aside this magazine 
until they have finished Judge Shute’s 
story. There are several more to follow, we 
are glad to say, chronicling the adventures in 
love and war of the boys who a generation 
ago grew up together in the old town of Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire. If ever there were 
real, red-blooded boys, noisy, troublesome, 
lovable boys, these are they. Many of our 
readers already know them well through their 
first appearance in ‘‘ The Real Diary of a Real 
Boy,’’ published last year. In the stories 
which we are privileged to print (each quite 
separate in plot) the adventures of Plupy and 
his brethren in arms rise to the dignity of an 
epic. There is something classical about their 
very names. 

‘* Shall I ever forget,” says their chronicler, 
“Jabber and NPS and Pewt and Beany, 
and Cawcaw and Plupy? And Diddly and 
Priscilla, and Bobberty and Phoebe, and Tab- 
by? And Chitter and Crusoe, and Nibby 
and Skinny, and Stubby and Pacer, and 
Tongley? And Buck and Boozy, and Lubin 
and Zee, and Markeye? And Dutchy and 
Tickey, and Blobsey and Game-Eye, and 
Nigger and Pop, and Pile ?”’ 

Ewery reader who loves boys will read these 
stories for the 
love of them, 


During the great 
Western land 
boom, John H. 
Whitson, author 
of ‘Barbara, a 
Woman of the 
West,’’ settled, in 
company with his 
father, near Gar- 
den City, in Fin- 
ney County in 
western Kansas, 
and lived there 
for eight years, so 
that he writes of 
what he knows 


John H. Whitson. 


ies _ “x AS 
‘The latest photograph of the Castles. 


well. The descriptions of western Kansas, 
of its beauties, its sunsets, the life on its 
plains, are ‘‘as accurate as photographs.”’ 
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Agnes and Egerton Castle have been spend- 
ing some time at Montreux, in Switzerland, 
working on their new novel. Mr. Castle writes 
to a friend in the most interesting manner 
relative to ‘‘ The Star-Dreamer,’’ which has 
already established itself as one of the most 
successful of his novels. He says: ‘‘ As you 
know, the book was begun in 1gor during our 
stay in our summer residence at Hindhead (in 
Surrey). There isa wild garden apart from 
the pleasure grounds, and much of the ‘ Gar- 
den of Simples’—for that was then, as you 
remember, the title I had chosen—was writ- 
ten in that fragrant atmosphere. Over the 
highest wing of the house I had established 
my observatory—I have always been a star- 
gazer myself, partly as a lover of the ‘night’s 
splendors and the music of the vast,’ partiy as 
the man whose earlier studies at Cambridge 
were all of Natural Philosophy. The silence of 
‘The Star-Dreamer,’ the character of Sir David 
Cheveral, the wounded dreamer, with his folly 
of renunciation, and of Ellinor Marvel, imper- 
sonation of beautiful, vigorous, healthy life 
and love, who is to ‘ redeem him from cloudy 
phantasms’ to the real joy of the world; even 
thescenery of Bindon-Cheveral, with its legend 
concerning the Herb Garden—all these things 
had been familiar to us for a long time before 
we began the book inearnest. It was only in 
the green and blue surroundings of our Hind- 
head house that they began to pulse into life, 
and nearly the whole of the first draft was 
written there in the summer of gor.” 


LITERARY CHANGELINGS 


By PHILIP LORING ALLEN 


OOKS are seldom what they seem, but 
people do not know this. They never 
wonder about anything except when 

they are toldto. They were willing to make 
mysteries of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters’? and ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den’’ and ‘The Confessions of a Wife’’ be- 
cause it was shouted from the housetops that 
these books had a hidden origin, and that 
everybody would be surprised if they only 
knew who wrote them. No matter if the 
parentage is stamped on every page of print, 
to call a book a mystery straightway makes it 
one. 

On the other hand, if only a story has a 
name on its title page, nobody thinks of push- 
ing the inquiry farther. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the person who signed the book wrote 
it. This, of course, is 
merely taking the word 
of a third person, anda 
publisher at that, but 
everybody does it. 

It has been my own 
custom, however, for 
many years to tear the 
title pages out of all 
my books in order that 
I may determine their 
authorship entirely by 
internal evidence. 

I have an aristocratic 
friend in Louisville. 
‘““There’s a kind of slum of our town,’’ he 
said one day, ‘‘that’s had a book writ- 
ten about it. Now I’ve driven through the 
Cabbage Patch hundreds of times in my car- 
riage and it isn’t a bit like the book. I don’t 
see how anybody that lived in Louisville could 
have got so far from the truth.” 

Just because the book was signed with a 
Louisville woman's name he never thought of 
questioning it, although all the evidence he 
had just given pointed to the conclusion that 
it was written by an outsider. I bought a 
copy at once and resolved to get at the 
truth. 

As soon as I opened the book I was struck 
by its curious nomenclature. No self-respect- 
ing writer would ever name a character ‘‘ Eu- 
ropena’’ unless for some ulterior purpose. 
What this purpose was became apparent when 
I took the names of persons mentioned in the 
first chapter and wrote them down in a col- 
umn, thus :— 

Miss H azy 
Mrs. E inhorn 
Europe Na 
Aust R alia 
Billy Y 
Jim 
Mr. BA gby 
Mrs. Wiggs 
PE te 
Mrs. S chultz 


Now there was a fact no one would have 
suspected unless he had made a dispassionate 
analysis, as I did. Still I was not satisfied. 
When did Mr. James write ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch"? Where did he get his 
material, and, most important of all, why did 
he not sign his own name? The book itself, 
after careful scrutiny, gave up no further clue. 
Where, then, was I to turn? Obviously to 
the stories which Mr. James had written since 
the publication of the Wiggs book. I rushed 
hatless to a news stand. 

‘Give me the magazine which contains the 
latest James story,’ I shouted. 

The vendor thrust 
into my hand a copy of 
the Jesse James Weekly, 
which had colored pic- 
tures on the cover rep- 
resenting men in red 
shirts shooting at one 
another, but I managed 
to reject this and get 
what I wanted. If the 
reader wishes to follow 

me in this demonstra- 


tion let him now open 
‘The Ambassadors”? at 
the first page of the 
opening chapter. 

We know that Mr. 
James was born on 
April 15, 1843, and that 
this is his 37th book. April is the fourth 
month. We thus have as the component 
parts of our cipher formula the numbers 1843 
(with its digits and their combinations, 1, 8, 4, 
3, 18 and 43) together with 4, 15 and 37. _Tak- 
ing the volume firmly in the left hand and 
using the right forefinger as a pointer, begin 
by counting 43. The 43d word is ‘‘ The.’ 
Now reverse the digits of this number, mak- 
ing it 34, and multiply it by 8, the second fig- 
ure of the year. Aad» (the sum of the digits 

and 4) and then 2, because we are counting 
or the second time. 34X8+7+2=281. 
Counting on 281 words we reach the word 
‘‘on.’? Now take the number 15 (the day of 
the month on which our author was born) and 
subtract from it 3, because we are counting 
for the third time. The twelfth word is 
“could.” Begin again with 15 and subtract 
from it 4 (April is the 4th month). The elev- 
enth word after ‘‘ could’ is ‘‘for.’? Take 15 
for the third time and add 37, since this is the 
37th novel. The 52d word after ‘‘for’’ is 
‘‘one.’? Count 4 more (the fourth month 
again) and we get ‘“no.’’ Then return to the 
useful number 15. Multiply it by 7, since we 
are counting for the 7th time, thus making 
105. Subtract 4, the previous number count- 
ed. We have not yet used the 1 from 1843, 
so let us now subtract it, making the result an 
even 100, which we proceed to count, reach- 
ing the word ‘‘ have.” 
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The reader who has carefully followed the 
demonstration to this point will need no fur- 
ther explanation of the principle of the cipher 
and will be able to continue the count for him- 
self. We count thus: 66, getting the word 
“about,” 6 to the word ‘touching,’ 274 to 
“possibly,” 57 to ‘‘know,” 113 to “I,” 16 
to ‘‘ things,” 567 to ‘‘ time,” 841 to “‘ some,” 
43 (the original number again) to ‘‘ my,” 787 
to ‘‘novels,” and g2 to ‘‘ any- 
thing.” At first glance this 
combination of words seems 
a mere hodge-podge, but a 
slight rearrangement gives us 
this sentence :— 

“* Noone could possibly know 
anything about the things I 
have been touching on for some 
time in my novels.”’ This is 
a statement in which many 
readers of Mr. James’ later 
work will doubtless concur. 
But to proceed with the 
cipher :— 

Continuing the system then 
we reach the second sentence 
of the solution in this way : 742 fo, 278 general, 
3 are, 167 understanding, 52 not, 168 people, 10 
them, 452 other, 237 in, 306 and, 197 have, 38 
more, 23 more, 118 they, 18 wanted, 2 yet. 
Third sentence: 337 that, 118 American, 191 
subject, 423 could, 200 I, 337 natural, 175 back, 
339 1-2* how, 59 after, 243 straight, 193 go, 4 
to, 138 simple. Fourth sentence: 89 to, 98 to, 
79 intelligence, 99 such, 11 simplicity, 137 J, 
94 a, 29 densest, 115 the, 50 in, 94 the, 50 after, 
1 long, 1 years, 47 appeal, 99 produced, 53 dis- 
position, 173 have, 94 secret, 95 as, 62 plain, 2 
tale, 16 still, 56 had, 220 to, soof. Fifth sen- 
lence: 74 in, 99 tt, 134 a, 130 I, 177 word, 139 
have, 75 at, 30 out, 30 brought, 55 last, 284 
names, 186 but, 71 in, 80 difference, 48 with, 34 
a. Sixth sentence: 26 tt, 124 liked, 2 yet, 6 not, 
43 was, 32 very, 34 romantic, 57 the, 11 slight- 
ly, 21 but, 6 pathetic, 17 at, 30 much, ro all, 74 
public, 23 it, gzand, Seventh sentence : 46 never, 
47 people, 216 was, 79 it, 247 guessed, 18 whose. 

Again, making the necessary transpositions, 
we have this :— , 

‘“No one could possibly know anything 
about the things I have been touching on for 
some time in my novels. In general other 
people are not upto understanding them, vet 
they have wanted more and more. After that 
how could I go back to the simple, natural, 
straight 
American 
subject. 
Still, after 
long years, I 
had in secret 
the disposi- 
tion to have 
produced a 
plain tale of 
such simpli- 
city as to ap- 
peal to the 
densest in- 
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telligence. Ina word, I have brought it out, 
but with a differencein names. It was not at 
all romantic, and but slightly pathetic, yet the 
public liked it very much. People never 
guessed whose it was.’’ And so forth. The 
communication probably continues to the 
end of ‘‘ The Ambassadors,’’ and any reader 
with a few minutes at his disposal may dis- 
cover it for himself. 

Interesting though this is 
as a literary confession, we 
are now in a position to de- 
duce a fact of still greater 
importance. All of Henry 
James’ recent books are writ- 
ten in cipher!! This is the 
first satisfactory explanation 
why he gave up the simple 
and lucid diction of the 
‘Daisy Miller” days and 
adopted the cryptic style 
which distinguishes him now. 

\ It is really strange that any 
one could read any of his 
— books of the last five years 
without realizing that they 
must contain a cryptogram. Such sentences 
could not possibly have been constructed with 
any other intent. 

I considered next ‘The Letters of a Self- 
Made Merchant to his Son.” 

I went through the book with the greatest 
care and was rewarded by finding on page 64 
what I was looking for. To the ordinary eye 
it was a mere misprint, the word ‘‘ presses ”” 
spelled ‘‘preses,” but I felt perfectly certain 
that, like the misplaced italics in the Shakes- 
peare folio, it would point the way to discov- 
eries. 

May I ask the reader again to follow me 
with the book before him? ‘‘ Preses”’ is the 
16th word on page 64. It contains 6 letters, 
and its initial letter ‘‘p’’ is the 16th in the 
alphabet. 164164+6=38 6X6=36. Turn, 
then, to the 36th word on page 38. This word 
is ‘‘one.” When I reached this point I per- 
ceived that the cipher differed materially from 
the others. Yet I think that, after its princi- 
ple is explained by a few examples, it will be 
no more difficult to understand than the one 
in ‘‘The Ambassadors.”’ 

We have already made two counts and 
this is the third. So, when we have multi- 


lied our 6 by 6, we must divide the total (36) 
y 3, making 12. 


Tothis we append, not add, 
6, the num- 
ber of letters 
in ‘‘ preses,” 
and obtain 
126. Remem- 
bering that 
this is the 
third count, 
multiply 126 
by 3. Count 
378 therefore 
and the word 
“look” is 
reached. 


* The entire word is ‘‘ somehow.”’ In making the computation for this count we first obtain 679, which must then, 
for reasons sufficiently obvious, be divided by two, making 33944. 
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Now write down 16 and append 64, making 
1664. There aretwo 16sinthe formula. Re- 
verse the digits of one of them and cancel 
one of the sixes. This gives 161, which, sub- 
tracted from 1664, leaves a remainder of 1503. 
Count this number backward from ‘ look” 
and we come to ‘‘through.’" Now multiply 
64 by 16, making 1024. Add 64 and 6 and 
multiply the result by 5, because this is the 
fifth count. The result will be 350. 10244 
350=1374. Count forward again from 
“through” and the 1374th word is ‘‘ my.”’ 

We will now dispense with explanations and 

roceed to count backwards and forwards, as 
ollows :— 

Begin page 58, 15th word to, —87 stop, 
+379 the, +937 old, —1066 line, +297 So, 
+609 here —526 [ve, +274 tried. 

Begin page 83, 110th word to, —366 get, 
+629 as, +671 far, —50r a, +57 way, —179 
as, +284 I, —1026 can. 

Begin page 114, 13th word from, +817 
the, +295 blighted, —119 and, +95 sad, —975 
little, —75 Iu, Pa of, +400 man. 

See here it is in full :— 


Victors,” resumed the editorship of 

the /d/er magazine, which he had start- 
ed in England ten or twelve years ago, he re- 
solved to sell his country place in Surrey with 
the house he had built upon it and remove to 
London. Whenhe sold hisshare in the /d/er, in 
1896, he invested the proceeds in ten acres of 
land seventeen miles south of the me- 
tropolis and built a house ; now, when 
he acquired the magazine again, he 
thought it well to part with the prop- 
erty it had produced. Asit turned out 
later, he concluded not to get rid of 
his residence, but took rooms in town 
instead. While the place was in the 
market one prospective customer 
thought the price asked excessive, and 
wrote Mr. Barr the following sarcastic 
letter :— 

Dear Sir :—Are you sure you were 
not thinking of American or Dominion 
of Can- 
ada cur- 
rency ra- 
therthan 


W ‘vie Robert Barr, the author of ‘‘ The 


ey? I under- 
stand you have 
lived in those 
countries. 
Yours, &c., 


To which Mr. 
Barr replied :— 


Dear Sir :—1 
was not think- 
ing of Domin- 
ion, Danish, 
American, Swiss 
or Swedish cur- 
rency ; but, if 


Moorish Mill Wheel. 


The Gossips. 
of English mon- 
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‘“‘One look through my books made me decide 
To stop the old line, so here I’ve tried 

To get as far away as I can 

From the blighted and sad little Isle of Man.’’ 


That is Hall Caine. Could it be plainer? 

It would be merely tedious to give the suc- 
cessive steps of my demonstration that ‘‘Aud- 
rey’’ was written by William Dean Howells, 
and that Mrs. Gertrude Atherton is the real 
author of ‘‘ The Little White Bird.”” I had re- 
marked the extraordinarily prolific pen of the 
Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady. When I took up 
“The Southerners,’’ therefore it was with the 
conviction that I should find a part of his 
works, at least, to have been produced by 
other men. The cipher in the book con- 
tained but one short sentence, yet this was a 
more incredi- 
ble revelation 
than any that 
had gone be- 
fore: ‘‘I wrote 
them all my- 
self.”” 


you will place 
a dash between 
the first two in- 
itials and use 
the last threein 
their order as 
one word, you 
will learn what 

I think 


Falls of the Arriége. 
ROBERT BARR. 


We hear a great deal about the breezi- 
ness of open-air stories, but there is a 
‘breeziness’’ in city stories—a snappy, 
slangy, rapid transit sort of atmosphere 
which is absolutely a product of the 
paved street and the business office, 
and ‘‘ Back to the Woods,” by Hugh 
McHugh, is full of it. The book reads 
in places like one written in a new lan- 
guage, but it is an amusing dialect and 
one worth knowing. 


Once in a while an author lets the publicin 
behind the scenes and tells it how and where 
he gathers the material for his stories. Mr. 
Crockett has just written a little pamphlet 
called ‘‘ A Romancer’s Local Color,’’ in which 
he sets forth his own personal way of record- 
ing the facts which later on go to make up 
the background of his tales. The camera, 
with him, takes first place as a recorder of im- 
pressions, and it is from his photographic 
notes, in France, in Scotland or in Spain, that 
he manages to recreate for us, as he has done 
in ‘‘ The Adventurer in Spain,’’ in this maga- 
zine, the very spirit of those countries. 
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a ee 
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apt 
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MISS PRIMROSE, sy Roy Rotrg GiLson 


Illustrated by ANNA WHELAN BETTS 


“ OOR Miss Primrose!’ they used 

P to say, smiling behind her back 

—a flat, rectangular little back, 

unbending, old-fashioned—‘‘ Poor Miss 
Primrose !’’ 

‘* But really, now, she’s awfully good- 
hearted.’’ 

‘* Good-hearted, yes; but, oh, dear—”’ 

‘* Well, the Lord, He made her, Mrs. 
Halloway.”’ 

‘“ Ves, I know.’’ 

“And she can’t help being a little 
gueer, you know, Mrs. Halloway.’’ 

‘*No, of course not, Mrs. Page.’’ 

And with such innocent blasphemy 
did they fix the responsibility where it 
belonged—those two gossips at a church 
sociable. 

‘“Who 7s the little old maid over 
there quoting poetry, Mrs. Halloway ?” 

‘“Why don’t you know? We were 
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just talking of her. That’s Miss Prim- 
rose, Mr. Dapper. Quite a catch. I'm 
surprised you men should be so shy. 
But, really, now, I ought not to talk 
that way. I was only joking. She’s 
one of the best-hearted—”’ 

Mr. Dapper smiled. Mrs. Halloway 
smiled. Mrs. Page smiled. Miss Prim- 
rose, turning suddenly, caught the radi- 
ance. Her eyes lighted. She smiled 
and nodded at Mrs. Halloway ; nodded 
and smiled at Mrs. Page; dropped her 
eyes before Mr. Dapper’s good-humored 
gaze. What a loving world it was, to 
be sure! she told herself. Ever since 
she could remember—never mind how 
many years that was—the world had 
smiled at her. Shehadsmiled back. She 
had tried always to show her gratitude. 

‘* People are so lovely,’’ she said. 

If no one had sought her hand before 
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it withered, it was not her fault. Had 
_ she not always a pretty way with those 
left fingers, before the veins showed 
through—a way of putting back stray 
curls, carelessly, but long enough to 
show no ring wasthere? If her cheeks 
were soft for noone, she guarded them no 
less watchfully. Had she not always on 
the walnut bureau upstairs a little white 
jar? Before its store more than one 
wrinkle, trespassing, had turned and 
fled. Was not her gray gown spotless ? 
Was not every pin of it inplace? Was 
it not, moreover,a sensible sort of gown, 
such as men approve of—short-skirted 
that it might not sweep the dust? Did 
it not fit perfectly (ah, dear Miss Prim- 
rose, too, too perfectly !) without a dis- 
honest pad in all the length and breadth 
of it? Was it not becoming, the dash 
of ribbon there beneath the chin ? 

If men were shy it was not her voice 
they shrank from. Dear, how she had 
labored over it! The Lord had created 
her, yes, as Mrs. Page had said—but she 
had improved the voice He gave. She 
had taken elocution lessons. She had 
moulded itanew. She had taught her 
tongue a new precision, heraccents new, 
melodious cadences. That was long 
ago, but she could still t-t-twitter like 
a little bird. She could still recite a 
little—tremolo, piano, then pianissimo— 
out of the goodness of her heart, for 
the missionary funds. Her selections 
were those grave and dirge-like verses, 
those passionate laments—the poetry of 
her youth. But when she crooned wist- 
fully over other women’s babies, ah! then 
her voice was the one the Lord had given 
her. Women do not need elocution les- 
sons for that. 

No, it was not Miss Primrose's fault 
she had smiled alone all these years. 
She had tried—everything. She had 
not thrown herself at any man’s feet. 
No, no; she was too modest for that. 
But she had tried honestly to make her- 
self the kind of woman men, she sup- 
posed, would like. She had questioned 
the women’s columns. She had traced 
her queries in a disguised hand. She 
had signed them Sxzow Drop. No 
one had ever guessed. So she had 
learned many things—the etiquette of 
betrothals, not to accept rich presents 
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from men, what a bride should wear. 
Other things she had learned, matters 
more practical—how to make 
hg out of handkerchiefs—the prettiest 
things you ever saw! And how one 
should walk on the balls of the feet, 
you know, not on one’s heels. A little 
difficult, yes, at first, but it lent Miss 
Primrose such a billowy gait. Many 
persons had observed it, she knew; 


mark you, is not a smile always a smile? 

She read poetry—beautiful, beautiful 
things, about Love and Moonlight and 
Violets. 

‘* Oh, don’t you love the poets ?’’ she 
would ask young men, with just that 
little needful rhapsody in the upper 
voice. And then, more passionately, 
sotto voce :— 

“Oh, if I could only write it. I’ve al- 
ways wanted to, but I’ve never seemed to 
get the time, somehow. My father wrote 
verses—lovely verses. I have them all 
in a scrap book at home, up-stairs.’’ 

“‘Absurd Miss Primrose !’’ laughed 
the whole little world. 

‘What a beautiful world!’’ sighed 
Miss Primrose, among her petunias. 

Yet that same verse-making father, 
widower and helpless invalid for thirty 
years, day by day Miss Primrose had 
tended lovingly, without a murmur— 
till he had gone. On the day she buried 
him, home again fromthe cemetery with 
its cold, white storms and its dreadful 
pines moaning in the March wind— 
home again by her little sputtering fire, 
she rocked and cried and wished him 
back again. To him alone of all this 
world was she necessary. Whom was 
there left for her to love and tend ? 
And grieving so Miss Primrose knew 
at last in her loneliness as she had never 
realized in all her long, long sacrifice, 
that while she was serving him whom 
she had laid away, while she was bring- 
ing his gruel, sharpening his pencils, 
shedding tears over his poor verses and 
putting them away, one by one, in that 
family scrap book upstairs, her hour had 
fled; the flower of her youth had slowly 
withered; her own poem—the poem in 
every woman’s heart—was still unwrit- 
ten and unread. Yet, perhaps—perhaps 
after all, it was not too late. 
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sighed Miss Primrose among her petunias. 


“What a beautiful world,” 
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Her heart still warmed to things. 
Even the world had spoken of that heart; 
had called it a good heart, for those 
pitiful, misguided ways of hers could 
not hide its gleaming. Because no one 
had ever sounded it, there could not, 
of course, be depths among its shallows ! 
At least there was no romance there 
that anyone knew of. ‘There was no 
suspicious locket, no strange portraits 
in Miss Primrose’s lonely little house, 
no tell-tale miniatures on the walnut 
bureau. As faras anybody knew there 
was no special day set apart for melan- 
choly in her calendar. No matter when, 
no matter how they found her, she was 
always smiling. And is not a smile— 
always—a smile? 


II 


‘‘Why don’t you get married ?’’ 
grunted Captain Blair, veteran of ’61, 
pensioned and privileged. ‘‘Nice little 
woman like you, ma’am, ought to have 
a husband and six children at your time 
of life. Yes, ma’am, six children—or 
seven.’’ 

Miss Primrose was scarlet. 

‘“‘Why,’’ she gasped afterward to 
Mrs. Halloway, ‘‘why, the idea of a 
man talking to me like that! He ought 
to be ashamed of himself, the old— 
roué !”? 

“But the Captain meant well, Miss 
Primrose. And now that we’re on the 
subject, why don’t you get married? 
That is, why don’t you encourage the 
men a little more? There’s Mr. Dob- 
bin—’’ 

“Mr. Dobbin !’’ 

‘‘Well then, Doctor Burr.’’ 

‘‘Horrors |” 

‘‘Well, Squire Seward then. 
lots of money.”’ 

“That old skin-flint !” 

“Surely you couldn’t have any ob- 
jection to Mr. Jones.”’ 

Miss Primrose, it should be observed, 
made no comment on Mr. Jones. 

“‘Mrs. Halloway,”’ she said, ‘‘I have 
never asked anybody in this world to 
love me. I have my own little house, 
and my books, and my petunias to tend, 
and my tame canary, and my cats.” 

She paused. An odd little smile 
flitted across her face. 
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‘“‘And as fora man, Mrs. Halloway, 
I would never think for a moment of 
bringing a wild animal among my 
pets!” 

‘‘Poor Miss Primrose,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Halloway afterwards. ‘‘What a pity 
it is no man has ever had eyes enough 
to see what a dear good soul lives in 
that funny little body.’’ 

‘‘She doesn’t live near enough to a 
blind asylum,’’ grumbled Mr. Hallo- 
way. He was one of those men who 
will have their little fling. 

‘Oh, Jim, that’s heartless of you.’’ 

“Well, if you were a man, Mrs. 
Halloway, would you choose Miss Prim- 
rose for a wife ?”’ 

‘“‘Well, perhaps I wouldn’t. Butsome 
other man might, I should think. She 
is a little affected, but she has a rather 
handsomeface. She must have been very 
pretty in her day. Besides, she wears 
those short skirts you men are always 
preaching about.”’ 

‘Bah !’’ said Mr. Halloway. 

“She says, though, she wouldn't 
have a man around.”’ 

“Try her !’’ said Mr. Halloway. 

‘‘Well—I feel sorry for her, Jim.’’ 

“So do I.” 

*‘Don't be heartless, Jim.’’ 

“T’m not. It’s a shame somebody 
hasn’t given her a pointer or two. It 
would bea little cruel, at first, but she 
might stop ¢ryzg so hard—walking like 
a dromedary, and talking like an ama- 
teur nightingale—and just be a nice, 
quiet sort of a little woman. When'a 
man acts like an ass, other men make 
it pretty evident to him that they think 
him one—and if there’s any real stuff 
in him, it sprouts. And if there isn’t, 
why he just goes and herds with the 
other asses. But when a woman puts 
on airs and makes a fool of herself, you 
other women laugh about her behind 
her back; then smile and sympathize 
with her to her face. How is she ever 
to learn she’s on the wrong track ? 
Now I'll bet Miss Primrose thinks her- 
self popular—and just a little bit more 
cultured than the rest of you.”’ 

‘“‘T wouldn’t say that, Jim.’’ 

‘Well, I would.’’ 

Mrs. Halloway sighed. 

‘It’s too late to mend now,”’’ she said. 


“Miss Primrose isn’t young any more, 
you know.’’ 

Mr. Halloway to the contrary not- 
withstanding, there had been one frank 
woman in Ourtown—a newcomer labor- 
ing under a delusion. 

‘Old maids are such silly creatures, 
Mrs. Primrose,’’ confided the new- 
comer. 

‘ ‘‘Oh—’ ’ 

Miss Primrose’s face flushed. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she managed tosay, but faintly. 
“Do you think so ?”’ 

‘They’re always so coquettish, Mrs. 
Primrose.’’ 


e vocked and cried and wished 


him back again. 


‘““‘Why—why, I don’t know. I’ve 
known some very nice spinsters.’’ 

“Oh, there are a few nice ones, I 
daresay, but as a rule, I mean. Still, 
poor things, they feel so neglected no 
doubt, they can’t be blamed, Mrs. Prim- 
rose.”’ 

“But Iam vot Mrs. Primrose. You 
have been misinformed. I am Miss 
Primrose.”’ 

And there were foolish tears in Miss 
Primrose’s eyes. 

Would people never leave that sub- 
ject alone? Were there then no other 
things in the world to talk about—no 
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beautiful flowers without thorns ? Why 
even Conrad, the little boy next door— 
even dear little Conrad had said to 
her :— 

“T guess old maids don’t like little 
boys.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Conrad !"’ 

‘‘Well, they never seem to have any. 
If I was an old maid—”’ 

‘‘Hush Conrad. What do you know 
about such things—a little boy like you. 
Besides, it isn’t pretty to calla woman an 


Old Maid. You should say Spinster.’’ 
“Papa doesn’t. If I was an old 
maid—’’ 


‘“‘Here’s a peppermint,” said Miss 
Primrose, diving into the pocket of her 
skirt. ‘‘Do you like peppermints ?”’ 

“T just love ’em.”’ 

‘Then here,’’ said Miss Primrose, 
bringing forth the most beautiful red- 
striped ones. ‘‘Take two—take three.”’ 

Conrad stuffed three into his mouth. 

“Nice, aren’t they ?’’ inquired Miss 
Primrose. 

‘‘Veh-uss,’’ gurgled Conrad. ‘‘I like 
peppermints best of all, next to choco- 
lates. I wouldn’t mind being yowr little 
boy.” 

Whereupon, suddenly, Miss Primrose 
—Oh, it was behind the lattice, and 
Conrad was only a child. Miss Prim- 
rose’s face was sticky with peppermint, 
but she did not appear to mind. Con- 
rad came often after that, through a 
hole in the fence, and Miss Primrose’s 
peppermint bill was doubled. 


III 


Conrad’s sister was fifteen. She, too, 
came through the gap in the fence, but 
not for peppermints. She had made a 
discovery, it seems. 

‘“‘Oh, Auntie Primrose,’’ she said one 
day confidingly, ‘‘Love is such a won- 


derful, wonderful thing! It makes 
everything so— different somehow. 


Even Monday isn’t blue any more.’’ 

“Isn’t it ?”’ 

“Why, Auntie, just the common, 
every-day things are beautiful when you 
love a person. You don’t even care if 
you have'nt all the gowns you want.”’ 

‘“‘'That’s the practical side of it,” 
said Miss Primrose. 
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‘“ And you like good things so much 
better, Auntie—poetry, and music, and 
flowers, and fine days, and your little 
brother—oh, it’s wonderful, love is !’’ 


‘* So it is,’ said Miss Primrose. She 
was drinking in every word. She was 


looking straight into that young girl's 
eyes. Her face was radiant. Her voice 
was the one the Lord had given her. 

“Oh, Auntie, it does one so much 
good to talk to you. You always un- 
derstand. You never laugh at me. I 
suppose it’s because you remember how 
it all was when you were a girl like 
me.”’ 

‘““ Ves,’’ said Miss Primrose. 
member.”’ 

‘*Auntie Primrose, you must have 
been in love yourself once !” 

‘“Only once?’ asked Miss Prim- 
rose. 

‘“Oh, you know what I mean—once 
upon atime. Oh, I’m sure you were, 
Auntie Primrose. You remember every- 
thing so well.”’ 

‘* Yes,” said Miss Primrose softly, ‘‘ I 
remem ber—everything—so well.’’ 

Her smile was lovely to look upon. 
There was a haze as of distance in her 
eyes. She was there with the young 
girl—but she was not there. There is 
a road which it takes years to travel ; 
yet but a moment suffices to retrace 
one’s steps. 

‘“Ves, I remember,’’ Miss Primrose 
said, and went back down that lonely 
way. Straightand narrow it was ; mc- 
notonous, save for certain toilsome hill., 
no fork, no crossway, no choosing. 
Barren it was, as she saw it now, with 
scarcely a cool, green shadow. The 
dust of it choked her. ‘The sky above 
it was a glowering gray. But now and 
then the thorny, life-long hedges that 
had shut her in blossomed again and 
lent a fragrance to her pilgrimage. The 
road grew sweeter. Birds sang—and 


‘*T re- 


winds—and brooks. The sun was 
warm. The sky was blue. It was 
spring again. And journeying so, Miss 


Primrose came to where she was a 
girl. 

‘“My dear,’’ shecried, hurrying back 
again to where she sat with that other 
girl—‘‘my dear,” stopping but long 
enough to catch breath—‘‘ just be a lit- 


tle girl as long as ever you can, dear, 
and play and play, and love, oh—every- 
thing !”’ 


IV 


A new little baby, lying in his moth- 
er’s arms, looked solemnly up into an- 
other woman’s face. Miss Primrose 
beamed upon him—recited a little verse 
for him—touched his cheek. 

“It’s velvet, isn’t it?’’ 
** Does he smile yet ?”’ 

“* Oh, yes, now and then.’’ 

‘* What time of day does it—does he 
smile usually ?”’ 

‘‘In the mornings mostly.”’ 

‘“T must come over some morning,’’ 
mused Miss Primrose, absently. She 
edged nearer. 

‘*Shan’t I—shan’t I hold him for 
you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, thank you.” 

‘“But you must be tired.”’ 

‘““Oh, no, not at all.’’ 

‘*But I haven't a thing to do, you 
know,”’’ said Miss Primrose. ‘‘I’d just 
as soon take him for a while. You 
mustn’t let him tire you, you know.” 

“He doesn’t tire mea bit—do you, 
darling ?” 


she said. 


“There, he almost laughed.” 


‘‘Well, I thought,”’ said Miss Prim- 
rose—‘‘ I thought if there was anything 
else you'd like to be doing, you know, 
I’d—”’ 

“Oh, no. My 
Isn’t he booful ?’’ 

‘‘Isn’t he!’’ Miss Primrose agreed. 
‘“ Would him like to come to his Auntie 
Primrose? Would him? I believe 
him would.’’ 

There was a silence. 

‘* Now don’t ever be afraid to ask me 
to tend him for you, if you want to go 
calling or anything,’’ said Miss Prim- 
rose. ‘'I can just as well come 
as not. TZy%cre, he almost smiled ! 
You darling! Oh, I think—I think 
little babies are the sweetest—don’t 
you remember where the—where the 
poet —’’ 

Miss Primrose smiled a queer, wry, 
little smile. 

—‘‘ where the poet,’’ she tried again, 
but turned away. 

She passed swiftly down the garden 
path and was gone. 

“*Poor Miss Primrose !’’ laughed the 
whole little world about her. 

‘“What a beautiful world!’ sighed 
Miss Primrose among her petunias. 


work is all done. 


NY other children but the Pettison 
A twins would have been hopping. 
The twins never hopped. What 
hop they ever possessed had long ago 
been taken out of them by their serious- 
minded mother who believed that the 
divine mission of motherhood was to 
discipline all noise and microbes out of 
her children. Mrs. Pettison was still 
too young herself to have much patience 
with youth, and what she did not know 
about germs could go into a cherry 
stone,—and could wobble around in 
there, too. 

The twins were surgically clean, both 
inside and out, not only their tissues 
and apparel, but also their morals and 
manners. 

Hop because of the delightful fact 
that they were going for the first time 
to Miss Miller's kindergarten? Not 
the Pettisons. And hop for anything 
in so public a place as the street ? Gra- 
cious Heaven, what an idea ! 

So, while waiting for the kindergar- 
ten van to appear, the twins stood upon 
the curb in the front of their house un- 
emotional as two hitching posts, while 
their mother, true to her theory, that 
spare time was waste time unless some- 
thing more or less disagreeable was 
happening in it, improved their minds 
through the channel of instructive con- 
versation. 

‘* And, Regina—(look at me; always 
look straight into Mother's eyes when 
Mother is talking)-—if slates are used 
and Miss Millie hands you a pencil, re- 
member zo¢ to put it into your mouth. 
A slate pencil which goes from mouth 
to mouth is sure to be infested with 
bacilli of diphtheria.’’ 

‘““Yes, Mamma,’’ said Regina, scowl- 
ing dreadfully; she never knew whether 
these germs and things were accidental 
happenings, or moral faults. It was 
safer to meet them with a scowl. 
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“ Bacilli,’?’ murmured Rex, skilfully 
catching the word on the fly and stor- 
ing it in his memory. He was proud 
of the collection he had there. It was 
a fad of his to pick up large names and 
he went after them as unscrupulously 
as another boy after marbles or a girl 
after buttons. ‘‘ Bacilli, Bacilli, Ba—’’ 

“‘And, Rex, no matter how thirsty 
you may become, do zot touch a drop 
of water unless you are sure it has been 
filtered and boiled.’’ 

“Ves, Mamma,’’ answered Rex. 
Then his critical mind misgave him as 
to the affirmative and he tried ‘‘ No, 
Mamma.’’ ‘The negative sounding but 
very little better, he switched back to 
““ Yes, Mamma.’’ Then the sudden 
madness to which great minds are 
prone, smote him and he began gab- 
bling ‘‘ Yes, Mamma; no, Mamma,’’ 
with a glittering rapidity. 

Regina shot him a look envious and 
admiring. She would have sold her 
soul for a share of the philosophy which 
enabled Rex to turn naggings into in- 
tellectual orgies. 

‘* Regina—(how often do I have to 
tell you to look at Mother ?)—a clean 
handerchief ? have you one ?”’ 

Crimsoning under a horrible doubt 
and knowing that it generally saves 
time to search the most unlikely places 
first, Regina began to claw up her 
sleeves, in her gamp and downhershoes, 
gathering speed as her ill-luck grew, 
until she plucked as frantically as if she 
were pinfeathering herself for a wager. 

Rex, who had been a_ fascinated 
watcher, here interposed tenderly. 

‘“Why don’t you try your pocket, 
Sister ?”’ 

There the linen was found, and with 
a gasp of surprise and relief, Regina 
rammed it further down to keep it there. 
She never intended to use it. To her 
harassed young mind, a handkerchief 
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“Remember not to put it in your mouth,” 
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was solely something which you had to 
produce when anybody called your 
bluff, and as its cleanliness or non- 
cleanliness largely decided the issue, 
she preferred to rub her moist little 
nose on anything handy, rather than 
mar the whiteness which grown people 
were so particular about. 

Mrs. Pettison coldly looked her dis- 
approval of the flurry, and as coldly 
turned to Rex, anticipating the same 
scene. But he was ready for her, and 
a pantomime followed dignified enough 
to go to slow music. 

Fixing his beautiful melancholy eyes 
upon her, Rex produced his handker- 
chief immediately. More, he unfolded 
it. More, he took it delicately by op- 
posite cornersand turned it leisurely from 
front to back and from back to front 
again. ‘Then he folded it with geo- 
metric accuracy. ‘Then in obedience 
to some imperceptible assent in his 
mother’s rather bewildered gaze, he re- 
placed the handkerchief in his pocket 
and erased the whole affair from his 
conscience. 

At this point the van occasioned a 
diversion by appearing suddenly round 
a corner and stopping at the Pettison’s, 
filled to the brim with chattering atoms, 
among whom the twins were hastily 
packed and as hastily driven away. 

‘*Wethought you did not believe in 
education upon lines quite so giddy as 
the kindergarten,’’ said a sweet, acid 
voice to Mrs. Pettison. 

Two neighbors had appeared upon 
the street with brooms, ostensibly to 
sweep their walks, but chiefly to watch 
the off-going of the van. Mrs. Petti- 
son kept a girl and did not have to 
sweep her own walk, and this may 
have added acidity to the sweet voice. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Bascom,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Pettison kindly, and the 
very kindness hinted surprise that Mrs. 
Bascom had dispensed with the for- 
mality of a greeting. ‘‘My little ones 
are making only a trial visit. Young 
as they are, they are sensible enough 
to know whether or not the kindergar- 
ten is going to help them, and they are 
to give metheir verdict upon their re- 
turn. I am in hopes that the symbol- 
ism of the kindergarten may counter- 
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act the influence of their severely prac- 
tical bringing up.”’ 

‘‘She is in hopes that she may get 
them safely tied somewheres so that she 
can doa little gadding herself,’’ confided 
Mrs. Bascom to the remaining neigh- 
bor after Mrs. Pettison had re-entered 
her house, It is no wonder the ladies 
were slightly riled,--Mrs. Pettison’s 


. husband got no more salary than theirs 


did, yet she was able to keep a girl, to 
dress in trim shirt waist and spotless 
white collar and to use such words as 
‘“verdict,’’ ‘‘symbolism’”’ and ‘‘coun- 
teract’’ at an hour in the morning when 
one’s self and one’s speech are excus- 
ably in negligee. 

‘* Like as not, like as not !’’ assented 
the other, a big gloomy woman with a 
past (twelve children all either buried 
or married). ‘‘Them faddy kind of 
folks that starts in by not letting their 
young ones play round in a place big- 
ger'’n a pint pot, most generally turns 
em loose on all creation ’fore long, jes’ 
to get shet of ’em.”’ 

Meanwhile, the pair who were the 
innocent subjects of this confab were 
having troubles of their own. Miss 
Millie had told Rex several days before 
that he might bring with him to the 
kindergarten any little boy or girl who 
might be benefited by such a visit, and 
Rex, who had settled upon Jakey Hart 
for his guest, was finding it difficult to 
persuade the driver of the van to stop 
for his friend. The trouble was that 
the driver knew Jakey already and had 
spent a short lifetime in dodging 
Jakey’s attentions, which ranged all the 
way from cobble-stones to carrots. But 
Rex was so insistent that Jehu finally 
relented and turned into the unsavory 
alley where Jakey and Jakey’s ilk were 
ever to be found. 

Little trouble was there in finding 
him, either, for he had remembered his 
date and was waiting in readiness. 

‘‘ Whoa ! stop the hearse !’’ he yelled 
huskily. ‘‘This here’s th’ stiff yer 
lookin’ for! Whoa! I say!” 

‘« All aboard for the morgue !’’ was 
his manner of signifying that he had 
climbed in among the startled young 
cherubs who were to be his companions 
for the morning. 
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Except that they felt rather hot and 
conspicuous, the twins found the ride 
pleasant. Rex was particularly im- 
pressed with a little girl called Angela. 
Not only was she pretty and curly- 
headed and wriggled all the time, but 
she slapped a little boy and made a face 
at him. Rex had heard of such things 
but had never before seen them. He was 
charmed. 

When the bunch of children arrived 
at the kindergarten, Miss Millie was at 
the door waiting for them, and to each 
she said, ‘‘ Good-morning, Paul, good- 
morning, Angela,’’ and so on down 
the line, to the embarrassment of all 
and the anguish of some. It was a 
dreadful thing to haveto answer ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Miss Millie,” whether they 
wanted to or not, and a frog always got 
in their throats so that they croaked at 
Miss Millie when croaking was farthest 
from their wishes. Moreover, to say 
good-morning in that public way upset 
their muscular economies and made an 
arm or a leg do something of its own 
accord. But for the twins it had no 
terrors. Not only were they able to say 
any number of good-mornings without 
a tremor, but they were 
filled to the brim with 
pleased-to-meet-you’s, and 
were ready to use either or 
both at the drop of the hat. 

‘*Good-morning, Re- 
gina.”’ 

‘* Good-morning, 
Millie.’’ 

‘* Good-morning, Rex.” 

‘* Pleased to see you, Miss 
Millie.”’ 

“Ts this new little boy 
your friend, Rex ?’’ 

‘“No, Miss Millie.’’ 

“Which of you brought 
him, children ?’’ 

“Oh, I brought him, 
Miss Millie, but he is not 
my friend. He is the friend 
of the garbage gentleman 
and rides on the garbage 
wagon, and sometimes he 
comes into our back yard 
and upsets our ashes, so I 
asked him to the kinder- 


garten.’’ 


Miss 
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‘* And Iam sure he is very, very wel- 
come,’’ said Miss Millie in the Frocbel- 
est voice she could muster. ‘‘ And what 
is your name, little boy ?’’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘His name is Jakey, Miss Millie,” 
twittered the twins. 

‘*Good-morning, Jakey.”’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘* Good-morning, Jakey.’’ 

Jakey grinned harder. 

‘Children, Jakey feels shy, so we 
must not expect too much of him. We 
are sure that he /ee/s good-morning in 
his heart.’’ 

At this the corners of the shy boy’s 
mouth all but met at the back of his 
head, and Miss Millie felt it to be wis- 
dom to send her flock to the ante-room 
to remove their wraps. 

They each came out with a shrill 
‘toot! toot !’’ and proceeded to scuffle 
madly around the room like a ‘‘ choo- 
car.’’ One may do lots of nice things 
at a kindergarten for which one gets 
spanked at home. 

Miss Millie looked at them nervously 
and dejectedly. She was always tired 
and wore the air of one who finds the 
present uncomfortable and 
the future doubtful—like a 
wet hen. Even her friends 
said that she had gone into 
the kindergarten business 
because she could do no- 
thing else. She could do 
that only so far as books 
took her—no further ; and 
had not her heart been 
truly child-loving, her poor, 
empty head would have got 
her into trouble long ago. 
Atacrisis of noise the books 
recommended the ‘‘voice’’ 
of the piano, therefore when 
she saw her chance to be 
heard, Miss Millie said in- 
sinuatingly : 

‘The piano will soon 
speak, children.”’ 

The twins and Jakey, 
who had all three in their 
character of newcomers 
been round-eyed and mute, 
looked interestedly at the 

piano to see where 
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“Good-day, little bird, good-day !” 
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the phonograph was attached. They 
looked in vain. And when Miss Millie 
struck the instrument it gave forth only 
the thug usual to pianos. 

At the sound most of the infants 
stood still and folded, or tried to fold, 
their fat little arms, but the rest contin- 
ued to cavort madly around. 

Miss Millie thugged again and said 
sadly :— 

‘“The piano has spoken twice, chil- 
dren.’’ 

At this all but Paul came to a deco- 
rous stop. Paul had Angela’s apron- 
strings as reins and was bellowing an 
incessant ‘‘Gid ap!’’ Angela looked 
pained and happy—pained because she 
was somewhat of a spectacle, happy be- 
cause Paul was very much of one. 

‘«The pianois speaking to Paul now.”’ 
Thug. 

Paul dropped the reins as if they had 
become hot. He ducked his blushes 
into his tie and tried to pull his thumbs 
out of their sockets. 

The piano spoke next in the tones of 
alively march, and the little ones filed 
around the room and took places upon 
a brown circle painted upon the floor. 
Down they sat, Turk-fashion, and in 
forty-seven different keys broke into a 
cheery warble, ‘‘ Good-day, little bird, 
good-day !’’ inclining their heads first 
to the left and then to the right. 

Though the twins sat down and wag- 
ged their heads with the rest, the whole 
performance appealed to them as un- 
worthy the dignity of the human race. 
To sit on the floor was bad enough, but 
to bob your head at your friends and 
call them ‘‘birds’’ was worse. Angela 
had once called Catherine, the maid, a 
bird, and served in consequence a six- 
days’ sentence of zweiback and boiled 
water. Jakey neither sat nor sang, nor 
did he bob. Like a tow-headed Napo- 
leon he stood with folded arms and sur- 
veyed unsmilingly the antics of his fel- 
lows. 

The bird business over, the children 
scrambled to their feet and sang a squir- 
rel song to the wriggling of their fingers. 
All through the melody there intruded 
a guttural murmur on the order of a 

‘‘rag-bottle-sack-man's’’ call. When 
she could stand it no longer, Miss Mil- 
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lie faced around from the piano and said 
with cloying gentleness :— 

‘* Paul has two voices. One isavery, 
very sweet one, and the other is, oh! so 
harsh! Sometimes he forgets and uses 
his harsh one. He has forgotten again. 
Haven't you, Paul ?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ chirped Paul, inconsequential 
asa robin, and jumping up and down 
as if to an invisible skipping rope. 
‘* Didn't forget. Did it on purpose.’’ 

The twins looked for the roof tree to 
fall and were astonished to find that Miss 
Millie merely put on a sad smile, follow- 
ing the smile by a beaming burst :— 

“‘And now, children, let us take our 
little seats at the table and listen toa 
blackboard story.” 

In a twinkling of an eye all had taken 
possession of tiny red chairs and seated 
themselves around a low table which 
seemed to the twins to be sadly abused 
by penknives, it was so marked up into 
squares and triangles. Miss Millie 
propped a book against the blackboard 
and from it proceeded to give an ‘‘ im- 
promptu’’ lesson. She first drew— 


gism. 


Pointing to ‘‘g’’ she began : ‘‘ Once 
upon atime, children, a little girl called 
Gertie went out fora walk. This is a 
picture of her. You will know her every 
time you see her for she has a curly 
feather on the top of her hat. She took 
with her this little brother of hers ’’ 
(pointing to ‘‘i’’). ‘‘ Hisname is Ibby. 
A strange name, isit not? Ibby. Ibby 
was so glad to go that he threw his cap 
up in the air. You can see it just 
above his head—’’ 

‘Bully for Ib!’’ This came with 
derisive joy from Jakey. He had found 
his voice. It being policy to ignore 
Jakey, the story trickled sweetly on. 

“They walked through the tall grass 
of the meadow until they came upon 
this ’’ (pointing to ‘‘s’’). ‘‘It was a 
snake, but it did not frighten them, for 
it was a tame snake, and it went ‘s-s-s,’ 
as if saying ‘good-morning, children.’”’ 

At the mention of the snake, Angela 
shuddered and shook her curls over 
her face. Rex looked at her and she 
looked back at him, and smiled. A 
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dimpling smile shot at a person through 
curls is a demoralizing thing, as Rex 
found out to his cost. He lost much 
of the story and only came to his senses 
as i Miss Millie was pointing to the 
period and saying :— 

‘*__they were so tired that they sat 
down on this stone to rest. You must 
always rest when you come to this 
mark in astory. Now, you are going 
to tell it all over again to me. What 
is this, Paul ?’’ 

‘A little bitty girl with a fedder on 
her head.’’ 

‘“ And what 
beth ?”’ 

‘Name Gertie. My Momma had a 
nurse girl Gertie once, she did.”’ 

‘« And what is this, Angela ?”’ 

Angela’s answer was lost to Rex, he 
was so anxious to get another curly 
smile. He got it. Again he sweltered 
in rapture until he was pulled up short 
by hearing his own name. 

‘* And what is this, Rex ?’’ 

She was pointing to the period. Rex 
knew it to be a period—he could read 
when he was three years old-—but he 
also knew that in a kindergarten, every- 
thing wasn’t itself at all, so he hazarded, 
recklessly :— 

‘«That is Ibby’s hat.”’ 

‘“Aw, haw! aw, haw jeered 
Jakey. ‘‘ You're acorker. Can’t tell 
Ibby’s hat from a stun to sit on when 
yer tired. Why din’ jer call it er tame 
snake in de grass, fur a flyer? Aw, 
haw !”’ 

Miss Millie was quite as much fright- 
ened by the outburst as were her young 
charges, so to calm them and the atmos- 
phere generally she took her place at 
the head of the low table and said :— 

‘Look at the clock, children. It 
tells us that it is dream time. We are 
all going to shut our eyes and keep 
them shut for a little while. Pretty 
soon a picture will come. We shall 
callthe picture a dream picture, and 
when we wake we shall all tell our 
dreams. Now we are going tosleep. I 
too.”’ 

Miss Millie shut her eyes and the 
obedient tots followed suit, Jakey 
alone presiding as spectator. A most 
delicious hush fell over the room. In 
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a short time a pervading wriggle warned 
Miss Millie that she had better wake up. 
So she did. 

‘“Oh, what a lovely sleep we have 
had. I cansee that Angela must have 
had a beautiful dream. Tell us what 
it was, dear.’’ 

Almost bursting with glee, Angela 
danced to her feet and jigged blissfully 
while telling her slumber song. She 
caught her breath all through it as if 
strangling with too much delight. 

‘*T dweamed I was in a garden an’ 
in the garden was a boo’ful w'ite wose 
an’ a but’fly flewed into the garden——" 

‘* Flew, dear.”’ 

‘*__flew into the garden.a lovely, boo’- 
ful but’fly wiv a pink wings an’ wiv’ a 
blue eyes an’ wiv a wibbin wound his 
neck an’ he flewed wite—” 

‘* Flew, dear.’’ 

‘‘__flew wite on to the wose an’ went 
to sleep there.” 

She sat down flushed with pride but 
was up again instantly with a beaming 
addendum. 

‘‘__an’ had a dweam. 
of me!” 

She giggled outright with the glory 
of it and sat down again, but once more 
was up as if her seat was on fire. 

‘* He dweamed I had some candy !”’ 

“Tt is Hugh’s turn now,’’ interposed 
Miss Millie rather hastily. 

Hugh, a prim, pretty-faced boy, too 
red-lipped to look utterly trustworthy, 
arose with languor as if his sleep had 
been of the heaviest quality. 

‘*T dreamed I wasin a boat, a little 
silver boat, and I was on waves, little 
silver waves, and fishes splashed all 
around me, little silver fishes, and the 
boat shot into a beautiful wood, little 
silver-— It shot into a wood and there 
was a fairy kindergarten there and the 
fairy teacher was called Miss Millie and 
she was the best teacher in the world 
and the prettiest.”’ 

“Very nicely told, Hugh,’’ said Miss 
Millie striving to look as little con- 
scious as might be. ‘‘ Have youa pretty 
dream for us, Doretta ?’’ 

‘Ves, Miss Millie,”’ answered Doret- 
ta guilelessly. ‘‘I dreamed I was a 
cunning little robin redb’est, and I hada 
nice warm nest high in a apple tree—’’ 
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‘* An apple tree, dear.”’ 

‘*_an apple tree, and in my nice 
warm nest I had two pretty, pretty eggs, 
and I said, ‘ Comesee my pretty, pretty 
eggs,’ and you said, ‘ Little boys 
mustn't never touch little birdies’ eggs,’ 
and I swung high in the apple tree un- 
der the pretty sky and sang ‘ Chick- 
a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee,’ all the 
day long, and the apple flowers fell 
down on the ground and turned into 
little birds, anda naughty bad cat came 
and ate and ate till she ate them all up.”’ 

‘*Oh, what a sweet dream! Now 
Rex may tell us his.” 

Rex stood up and fixed Miss Millie 
with his beautiful eyes. He looked the 
incarnation of spirituality. He looked 
sad, too. He knew that flowers and 
birds were expected of him. 

‘*T thought I saw my mother eating 
mush and milk,’’ he said. That was 
all. Then he sat down. 

Miss Millie blinked with the flatness 
of it and looked dubiously at Regina. 

‘‘T saw a picture of you,’’ said Re- 
gina methodically, ‘‘ but instead of look- 
ing black with the white window back 
of you, you looked white and the win- 
dow black—just turned around.”’ 

Without waiting for an invitation 
Jakey jumped to his feet. 

‘* My dream’s a peach ! 
me eyes—’’ 

‘* Shut, dear.’’ 

“*__shet, dear. When I shet dear me 
eyes, I dreamed you was a cop—”’ 

‘“* You were.”’ 

‘*T were—’’ 

‘“* No, you were—I was.”’ 

‘* Well, din I say ‘ you was’ the fust 
time ?’’ demanded Jakey so belligerently 
that he was left unmolested. ‘‘I dreamed 
you was a cop—a sparrer cop—in de park 
and I were a yaller pup, an’ when I'd 
git on de grass you'd swipe me wid yer 
club, an’ wunst I cotched a holt of de 
club in me jaws an’ it turned into a sas- 
sige, an’ I et de sassige, on the grass, 
too, an’ you couldn’t do a t’ing to me 
neither, cos I had yer club—see ?”’ 

Rex, who had had doubts of the 
genuineness of these dreams, but 
felt he lacked authority to say so, here 
saw duty stare him in the face—for 
was he not morally responsible for 
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Jakey in his present surroundings? 

‘* Jakey,’’ he said with sad firmness, 
‘*T do not think you saw all that when 
you shut your eyes.”’ 

“Did!” 

‘*T think not.”’ 

‘* You’re ’nuther !’’ 

‘* Another what ?”’ 

“ Nuther sozzling gazaboo idjit !”’ 

‘*Oh, children, children !’’ interposed 
Miss Millie in a shocked hurry, ‘‘ let 
us sing ‘If We Count Ten.’ Ready! 
Begin !"’ 

Striking up the old hymn tune en- 
dearingly known as ‘‘Go Tell Aunt 
Abby,”’ the babies rocked their little 
bodies back and forth and warbled im- 
pressively and with intense emphasis :— 


If we cou--ount te—en, 

If we cou—ount te—e—en, 

If we cou—ount ten befo—o—ore we speak, 
’T will sake ou—our answers, 

Make ou—our a—au—answers, 

Make ou—our answers gentle be and meek !”’ 


“* Now, Jakey, dear,’’ was Miss Mil- 
lie’s honeyed advice, ‘‘ count ten and 
then speak to Rex.”’ 

‘* One-two-three - four - five-six -seven 
eight-nine-ten-vou'rea liar,’’ said Jakey. 

Rex was mild. Rex was a philoso- 
pher. Rex had been home-trained until 
he was dangerously near being a detest- 
able little prig, but his heart was the 
heart of a man, and he hurled himself 
upon Jakey with all the implacable fury 
of five and three quarter years. Good- 
ness knows what might have been the 
outcome had not Miss Millie fortunately 
forgot her professional sweetness and 
separated them with the force and pre- 
cision of a ring-master. Then she put 
her hands together as if in prayer, laid 
her cheek upon them, seemingly closed 
her eyes, and said soothingly :— 

‘* Birds in their little nests agree. We 
must play we are little birds, now, and 
tuck our heads under our wings for a 
few minutes. Like this.’’ 

The sight of the little birds finding 
their wings was the last straw as far as 
Jakey was concerned. 

‘‘Gimme me hat and lemme git a 
smell of air,’’ he snorted. ‘‘ I'll git bats 
in me belfry stayin’ here. Gimme me 
hat.”’ 
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By HENRY HARLAND, Author of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ Etc, 


E had been speaking of early 

V4 memories—of earliest memo- 

ries, indeed; of one’s far-away, 

fragmentary memories of early child- 

hood—and we had said, no doubt, most 
of the obvious words. 

For my part, I wondered whether the 
very first first-thing I could remember 
would not be the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the big peach. I am sure that 
itis one, at any rate, of the first first- 
things—I know that it must have hap- 
pened, for example, a good while before 
I had attained the grand climacteric of 
five. It stands out all alone, caught, 
like the Sultan’s turret, in a noose of 
light, the single discernible ‘‘feature’’ 
amid reaches of primordial mist, and the 
light is a mellow-wan primordial light. 
As for the alloy of hear-say, I will con- 
cede the largest measure scepticism can 
decently demand; a sufficient nucleus 
of authentic memory will abide. The 
big peach is a proverb in our family, 
to be sure—‘‘As unaccountable as the 
disappearance of the big peach;”’ but I 
can conjure up, when I wish, at least 
one little scene of a poignancy by far 
too intense to be attributed to the 
second-hand. Besides, there is—there 
is a secret concerning the big peach ; 
deep in my private heart there is a 
secret. Oh, not a secret fact—facts are 
such slippery inconveniences, who can 
be confident that any fact is secret ?—a 
secret feeling, a secret surmise, sus- 
picion, deep in my private heart. How 
—if you impugn the validity of my 


memory—how did it arrive there? I 
have guarded it close, all my life. And 
now, to-day, suddenly, somehow, I am 
seized by an impulse to divulge it. 


The theater of the episode was our 
garden at Saint-Graal; and that, at all 
events, I hope you will allow, I remem- 
ber perfectly, since it was my summer 
playground until I was thirteen. 

Always a pleasant place—whither 
one liked to go with a story-book, and 
lie on the cool turf, in the shade—our 
peach orchard, in spring, became quite 
marvelously lovely. The Gascon spring 
is really spring, tender and eager, the 
young wooer of the earth, and not se- 
nile winter masquerading inspring’s gar- 
ments. It has tingling red blood in 
its veins, and not chill water; it breathes 
promises of fire and promises of life, not 
reminiscences of ice and death. Really 
spring, it is really Gascon too; and so 
it sometimes defiantly emulates mid- 
summer, giving you brave days of blue 
and gold in March. In March the night- 
ingales begin their lamentations ; celan- 
dine twinkles in the woods; anemones, 
narcissuses, jonquils grow in such lux- 
uriance, it requires 
attentive naviga- 
tion to cross a 
meadow without 
crushing them be- 
neath your feet; and 
everywhere, every- 
where, the scent of 
the wild hyacinth, 
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that faint plaintive scent, pursues you, 
troubles you, like a kind of unde- 
served reproach. In March our peach 
orchard blossomed, and looked as 
if an ensanguined snow had fallen on 
it. Is anything lovelier than a peach- 
tree in bloom, its wry branches brown 
against the sky, and nota leaf, but only 
innumerable sprays and clusters of 
warm-pink little roses? I do not wish 
to brag—I know the perils of my Gas- 
con theme—but—! Just fancy a whole 
orchard of such trees, against the 
ardent sky of the south; fancy the petals 
scattered on the new grass under them, 
the fragrance of the air round about. 

In March, you will guess, our peach 
orchard was by no means a neglected 
portion of our domain. But it was 
never that, precisely; for (apart from the 
incident of one’s liking to take a story- 
book thither, and read in the shade) 
after the blossoms had gone there was 
the exquisite beauty of the young leaves, 
delicate little lances of translucent gold; 
and later still there was the peach crop, 
its progress, its vicissitudes, to be 
watched; and so the orchard would re- 
main a more or less frequent goal for 
pilgrimages all summer long. It was 
a particularly frequent goal during the 
summer that the Big Peach marked red. 
In the cool of the afternoon we would 
walk out, the whole family together, 
and group ourselves before the big 
peach as before a sort of fetish, to cal- 
culate and admire its increase, to con- 
jecture how many morrows must elapse 
ere it would be ripe for plucking. In 
perspective, as I behold it, that famous 
peach looms very big indeed. I shall 
say nothing specific of its measurements 
—I know the perils of my Gascon 
theme—but-—— But unless in sober 
truth its dimensions notably exceeded 
those of ordinary peaches, how ever 
came it to be singled out, and surnamed 
The Big? 


In the cool ot the afternoon we would 
saunter through our garden, towards 
the peach orchard, the whole family 
together, a merry procession. A merry 
procession then, indeed; a procession of 
merry living people. A procession of 
the dead for the most part now, as I 
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evoke it. For, besides my father and 
mother and myself, and my cousin 
Elodie—who is likewise, I believe, still 
living, somewhere at the other end of 
the world—there was my grandmother, 
there were my great-aunts Anne and 
Rachel, there was my beautiful young 
aunt Louise, there was my uncle Ferdi- 
nand, there was my brown old nurse 
Manuela; and they have all long since 
gone their way. So, as it passes be- 
fore me now (in that mellow-wan pri- 
mordial light), itisa procession of ghosts; 
the ghosts of people who were alive 
and are dead; the sadder ghosts of peo- 
ple who were young and are old, who 
were happy and are sorrowful; the 
ghost of one who was a child and is 
. well, well, you can’t make an 
omelette without breaking eggs, and 
perhaps the omelette is somehow, in 
some occult fashion, worth the making 
—though when it is bitter to the palate, 
and when the eggs were rather precious 
eggs, not to be replaced, one can’t 
always help wondering a little... 
However, we weren’t ghosts then; we 
were solid actualities of flesh and blood, 
moving through a garden, over bright 
lawns, down flowery alleys, among old 
trees, tolook at a big peach; moving 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, with 
no sharper anxiety in our hearts than to 
find the big peach safe where it belonged, 
and mayhap a trifle bigger. Wemoved 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, all 
unconscious of the shadow that accom- 
panied us—the shadow that I can see 
so plainly from this distance to-day; 
the shadow (as Paraschkine has it) of 
‘‘the time that was then still the future, 
smiling with false promise; the time 
that is now too irrevocably the past, 
seated, like the Lorelei, amid derelicts 
and dead men’s bones.’’ 
But I must be getting on with my 
story. 
Well, then, there came a day— 


“Un jour d’été que tout était lumiére, 
Vie et douceur’’— 


when the big peach, pronounced to be 
at the proper point of maturity, was 
solemnly reft from its parent stalk, and 
transported to the house. Oh, but that 
Was a ceremony, a function. Even my 
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Uncle Edmond, who was not commonly 
of our number, even he joined us. And 
we stood speechless, expectant, almost 
awed, as my grandmother stepped for- 
ward, put up her hand, gave a little 
pull, a little twist, and the deed was 
done. I am sure we felt a thrill; I 
think we uttered an involuntary sigh 
—of emotion, of, satisfaction. The 
whole long season had been but prefa- 
tory to this hour, this consummation. 
The big peach, clad in velvet, golden 
on one cheek, roseate on the other, warm 
with the warmth of the sun, heavy with 
luscious juices, the big peach, the peach 
of our hearts’ desire, lay now at length 
verily in our grasp, a fact accomplished, 
a treasure definitely won. 

My grandmother held it aloft fora 
moment by its twin-leaved stem to let a 
realizing sense of the achievement sink 
into our souls, and then we carried it in 
triumph to my grandmother’s roomand 
posed it in a crystal dish, and exalted 
it high and conspicuous on the mantel- 
piece that we might gloat over it for a 
while before devouring it. That, we 
decided, we should do next morning at 
breakfast. We were a family of ten— 
it should be partitioned in ten equal 
fractions. ‘‘ Two bites at acherry, ten 
bites at a peach,’’ you scoff? Ay, but 
this peach was—Big. And though I say 
nothing specific of its measurements 
(knowingscertain perils), you will per- 
haps form your own conclusions when 
I protest that each of those ten fractions 
would have been a very comfortable 
mouthful. 

Would have been. ... Alas, I am 
constrained to put my boast in a mood 
conditional, for next morning the fam- 
ily of ten were startled by a rumor that 
the big peach had disappeared. 

Yes, it had disappeared. Haggard, 
we flocked to my grandmother’s apart- 
ment, refusing to believe, only to find 
the bad news confirmed. There was no 
slightest vestige of the big peach. It is 
that poignant little scene which you 
will never persuade me I do not 
positively, personally, remember. No 
amount of hearsay, nothing but abso- 
lute experience, could have impressed 
a thing so deep, so clear, so permanent 
in a fellow’s mind. It was more than 
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thirty years ago, if you choose to insist 
on figures; it is visible, alone amid 
blank wastes, away on the uttermost 
horizon; but it is unmistakable and un- 
debatable; a cloud of agitated people, 
parents and aunts and uncles, one’s 
grandmother, one’s nurse, oneself, gath- 
ered before a tall, white mantelpiece, in 
asunny room, looking up at an empty 
crystal dish, gazing bewildered into each 
other’s eyes and uttering exclamations: 
“The big peach! What has become 
of the big peach ?”’ 


That is the question which has never 
been answered, even to this day. The 
big peach had vanished like a beautiful 
illusion, and left not a wrack behind. 
Inquiries were instituted, of course; 
scared servant-maids were put upon 
their honor, but no trace, no clue, was 
ever brought to light. And so the big 
peach became a by-word with us—‘‘ As 
niysterious as the disappearance of the 


big peach.’’ And yet—some one must 
have taken it? Itcould scarcely have 
walked away. 


Ah, now we are approaching my se- 
cret. 


But my secret—let me hasten to 
avow—is not what you are very natur- 
ally thinking. It is not that /took the 
big peach. How could 1? A child 
under five? Guarded by a brown old 
Manuela? In the dead of night, in 
darkness and in silence? When the 
mantelpiece was high, and a chair must 
needs have been brought, and scaled, 
and restored to its normal position ? 
And then the stone, the stem, and those 
twin leaves upon it? How had a child 
made away with them? No,no; I see 
no sort of reason for supposing that it 
was I who took the big peach. And, 
besides, if I had done so, would I not 
remember it? I remember nothing of 
the kind. I remember perfectly the 
scene after the disappearance ; why, if 
it was I, should I so perfectly forget 
the action of the theft? It must 
have been a most stirring, ticklish, ter- 
rifying adventure; how should one for- 
get it? And, besides, if it was I, must 
I not have eaten the succulent thing, 
allitsten equal mouthfuls ? Isit conceiv- 
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able that I should forget ‘at fearful 
joy? No, no; I maintain there is not 
one atom of evidence against me; I 
maintain that every presumption is in 
my favor; I submit that I am entitled 
to a full and immediate acquittal. 

And yet—and yet. .. 

Well, here is the curious truth: I 
have never heard the big peach men- 
tioned without feeling a sudden queer 
feeling of mal-ease, a feeling of unrest, 
discomfiture, a little flush of heat, a lit- 
tle tremor, an impulse to hang my head, 
a desire to change the subject; with- 
out feeling something as near as possi- 
ble to a feeling of shame, a pang of re- 
morse, a dread of discovery. That is 
the curious truth. Ido not in the least 
remember, I do not even believe, that 
it was I who took the big peach; but 
—why have I always borne the burden 
of it on my conscience? It seems a lit- 
tle unfair, seeing that I have none of 
the thief’s retrospective pleasure, by way 
of compensation. 

Once upon a time I was the owner of 
two dogs, a young and mischievous ter- 
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rier, a middle-aged and well-conducted 
mastiff. But now and again, at rare in- 
tervals, the middle-aged and well-con- 
ducted mastiff would have a naughty 
moment and commit some misdemeanor. 
Then, when it was found out, the young 
and mischievous terrier would exhibit 
all the signs of guilt and contrition— 
the cringing gait, the evasive eye, the 
pendant tail. He knew, no doubt, that 
he was innocent, for the nonce ; but he 
also knew, the rascal, that his innocence 
was a mere affair of luck—he knew what 
he would have done if he had just hap- 
pened to have the opportunity or inspi- 
ration. 

I wonder why the others never sus- 
pected me, why they never have sus- 
pected me. It seems very strange. 
When the big peach is mentioned I in- 
stinctively expect them to cast a sly 
glance sidewise in my direction,a glance 
of meaning. Why don’t they? ... 
Good gracious! it suddenly strikes me 
—ain I quite sure they den’t ? Do they? 
Good heavens! I—I must take pains 
to notice next time. 


HOW DARK PATRICK SAVED THE BANK 
OF IRELAND 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


T’S mighty wonderful if 
you have never heard tell 
of how Dark Patrick saved 
the Bank of Ireland. 

Ye see it was this way. 
te o I The Bank of Ireland was 
eS at that time owned by a 
mau named O'Toole, who was a great 
grandson’s great grandson of King 
O'Toole. He wasa mean fellow, who 
didn't take after his ancestors; had little 
of their spirit, and none of their manli- 
ness, and had set his heart upon money- 
making only; and, as a consequence, 
low fellow that he was, he had sold out 
the ancestral estates, and, with the pro- 
ceeds, bought the Bank of Ireland. 
Then the devil tempted him to covet 
making a tremendous pile of money, all 
at one haul; so he employed a sea cap- 


tain—the best to be found on all the 
coast of Ireland—and he fitted him with 
a ship, and with provisions, meat and 
drink, to last him for three years. And 
he sent him off on a voyage round the 
whole known world, to find where and 
how the most money was to be made, 
upon a speculation of any particular 
description. 

And this sea captain sailed for the 
three years and three days, returning 
back, at the end of it, to tell his master 
that, in the South Sea Islands, the 
natives would give their one eye—if 
they had only one—for scalpeens (salted 
mackerels), and he said that there was 
loads and lavin’s of money to be made 
by sending out a venture of that com- 
modity there, and he guaranteed 
O’Toole that, for every pound’s worth 
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of scalpeens sent out to the South Sea 
Islands, he would fetch back home to 
him five pounds of money. 

O’Toole he jumped with joy when 
he heard this, and he not only gathered 
every penny he owned him- 
self, and likewise every penny 
that was invested in the bank 
with him; but, moreover, he 
sent messengers east and 
west, in Ireland, for to no- 
tify every man who had a 
shilling of money put by in 
the old stocking, for to fetch 
it to him and lend it to him 
for a year and a day, and 
at the end of that time he 
would pay them back double. 

This was a grand offer, 
entirely, and, without look- 
ing into it, or considering 
it, the very greed of gain 
made many’s a poor man, 
who could ill afford it, 
rush off with his money 
to Dublin, as fast as ever 
his heels could help him, 
and give it all straight into 
the bank on loan for a year and a day. 

And the amount of money they took 
in, on loan, in three weeks, was a mi- 
raculous sight; for they had to rent 
several houses, and clear them out, 
from cellar to garret, in order to store 
the gold and silver in them. 

He next sent word round all the 
coast of Ireland, England and Scotland, 
to notify all people, who had a store of 
scalpeens, for to bring them, without 
delay, to Dublin, and he would give a 
bigger price for them than had ever 
been paid in these kingdoms afore. So, 
in the course of another three weeks, 
ifa scalpeen could save your life, you 
wouldn’t get one in either of the three 
kingdoms for love or money or tobacco. 
And O’Toole gathered together and 
engaged every ship and boat that ever 
carried a yard of canvas on all the four 
seas, and he loaded them down to the 
water’s edge with scalpeens. And, 
under his old sea captain, he sent off 
the fleet, to sail to the South Sea 
Islands. And the captain had guaran- 
teed that he would be back, himself and 
the whole fleet, and a cargo of money, 
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well and long within the year and a 
day. And it’s toul’ that, in them days, 
when he was loading the scalpeens, a 
man might hop on the tops of masts 
from Dublin, to either England or 
Scotland. 

Well, that fared well, and 
it didn’t fare ill—as they say 
in the old stories—and the 
year and a day wore round, 
and every man, woman and 
child, in Ireland, that had a 
penny invested in the Bank 
of Ireland, walked up to 
Dublin, at the end of the 
time, to draw their money 
and their interest; but lo and 
behold ye, the sea captain, 
and his fleet hadn’t returned. 
And the people they got into 
a mortial bad way, though 
O’Toole he tried to pacify 
them as best he could by 
telling them the news he had 
from a sea captain, just 
landed in Dublin, who had 
fallen in with the fleet, where 
they were confined by a 
storm, on the shores of South America, 
on their way home again, and they 
loaded to the lips with money ; but they 
were so damaged and hindered, and 
kept back, by some sort of a terrible. 
whirlwind they had fallen in with, that 
they couldn't reach Ireland, and Dub- 
lin, till after their time. And O'Toole 
he asked of the people to give just ten 
days sparin’s, and his fleet would be in. 

The people gave him this, and they 
sat down to wait on the fleet; but, at 
the end of the ten days, there was still 
no word. And then the people, after 
great persuasion, granted him ten days 
more, and they sat down again to wait 
on the fleet. At the end of the ten 
days, there was neither sight nor sign 
of them still; only O’Toole informed 
them that a lugger had come in, which 
had been off to Timbuctoo with a cargo 
of thimbles, and it had sighted his ships 
safely on their way home, only sailing 
dead slow, by reason of the damages they 
took from the storm. And he begged 
and prayed once again for some sparin’s 

But the people had begun to get into 
a tremendous fright, fearing that all their 
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money and all their savings were gone, 
and it was by the greatest of trouble 
and by using the greatest of influence 
with them that O’Toole persuaded them 
not to wreck the bank, as they were go- 
ing to do, and hang himself to a lamp- 
post. And witha great deal of argu- 
ing and a great deal of grudging, they 
were got to give him ten days grace for 
the boats to arrive; but they promised 
that if their money was not forthcom- 
ing again’ the end of that time, they 
would not leave one stone on top of an- 
other in his bank, or leave two bones 
of his body together. 

And right well he knew, to his black 
sorrow, that they were, this time, deter- 
mined on carrying out their promise. 
What to do he didn’t know, for he was 
sore afraid that the fleet would not bein 
within the ten days. 

So he sent private messengers 
throughout all the land, and gathered 
up to Dublin at once every great and 
clever man that could be found, and 
gathered all these clever men into the 
biggest room in the Bank of Ireland 
and there and then offered each man 
his weight in gold, when the boats would 
come home, if they could invent some 
plan of saving himself and saving his 
bank till the arrival of the fleet. 

This committee of the cleverest men 


This was a grand 


offer, entirely, and, without looking into it, 
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in Ireland sat for three days and three 
nights, hardly eatin’ and never risin’, 
debating and arguing plans—every man 
had a plan of his own, and every one 
knew his plan was superior to his neigh- 
bor’s and swore by it. But all of the 
plans put together, if they were tried, 
couldn’t save two slates on the bank. 
Now there was at this time in the far 
parts of Donegal a poor man who went 
by the name of Dark Patrick, by reason 
that he was dark-visaged and had a 
black head anda black beard, and he 
was noted for sound sense, knowledge 
and long-headedness, far and wide, over 
his own parish and the next three par- 
ishes to it; but I suppose by reason 
he was poor he wasn’t noted or 
known in Dubiin as one of the clever 
men of the country, and consequently 
he was never asked to the council. This 
didn’t matter to Dark Patrick; he 
looked around him, and seeing the woe 
and lamentation that was over the coun- 
try and the ruin that was going to be 
wrought if the Bank of Ireland failed, 
he seen it his duty to step in and give 
the benefit of his advice. So he gath- 
ered together his little bundle of things 
in a red handkerchief and, mounting it 
on the end of a blackthorn stick over 
his shoulder, faced for Dublin. The 
neighbors they axed him where he was 
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going, or what he was going todo. And 
when he told them, as modestly as he 
could that he was going to try to save 
the Bank of Ireland they reasoned with 
him what could he do if all the most 
knownand noted men of Ireland couldn’t 
do anything? They said he would only 
get laughed at for his pains, and be- 
cause they had great regards for him, they 
tried to persuade him to stay at home 
and not be made a fool and a laughing- 
stock for the boys of Dublin. 

Dark Patrick listened to them with 
patience, telling them modestly that he 
thought it his duty to have a try any- 
how, and try he was going todo. If 
ignorant people laughed at him that 
only showed their ignorance and not his. 
And he bid the neighbors good-by and 
went off, leaving them shaking their 
heads sadly over his want of wit, as 
they reckoned it. 

Now it was on the very last day of 
the Bank of Ireland’s sparin’s that Dark 
Patrick arrived in Dublin, and, finding 
it was so late, didn’t even wait to look for 
lodgings or get a pick to ate, but in- 
quired his way to the Bank of Ireland, 
and to the Council Chamber in it, where 
all the clever men of Ireland were met, 
and there he knocked at the door and 
walked into the midst of them. And 
when he come in all the clever men 
turned in their seats to look at the poor 
man in the frieze clothes and with the 
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bundle on the blackthorn over his 
shoulder, that had come walking into 
their midst. Then they one and all set 
up a guffaw of a laugh at the picture of 
him. But Patrick didn’t alter one fea- 
ture of his countenance, only inquired 
for the owner of the bank. And 
O’Toole, who sat at the head of the 
people, himself says, ‘‘I’m him. What 
is your wish with me? or what can I do 
for you, good man ?” 

‘*T don’t know,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
says he, ‘‘ that you can do anything for 
me. It’s me that has come to see if I 
can’t be of some sarvice to you, sir.’’ 

“‘Qh,’’ says O’Toole, says he, ‘‘ is 
that the way of it? I think, then,’’ 
says he, ‘‘ that you might see my head 
servant—for I’m too busy to attend to 
ye—and talk to him, and he’ll tell you 
if there’s anything that you can do; 
though, for my own part,’’ says he, ‘‘ I 
don’t think there’s any job just now he 
could put in your way.’’ 

‘* Begging your pardon,’’ says Dark 
Patrick, says he, back to him, ‘‘but it’s 
yourself I’m come to see. It is regard- 
ing the Bank of Ireland,’’ says he, 


‘‘that I’ve come—in hopes I might be 
of sarvice to it.’’ 

‘Oh, is that it ?’’ says O’ Toole, says 
he. ‘‘Are you a plasterer, a glazier, 
or a slater?” 

‘‘Neither the one nor the other,’’ 
says Dark Patrick. 
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off with his money and give it into the bank, 


O' Toole, 


‘My good man,” says 


‘“Then,’’? says O'Toole, says he, 
‘“what in the name of wonder do you 
do, or what sort of job are you look- 
ing for ?” 

Says Dark Patrick, says he, ‘‘ I have 
traveled here, all the way from Donegal, 
in hopes that I might be of sarvice to 
you in devising some means of saving 
the Bank of Ireland, and saving the 
country and all my poor fellow-country- 
men the terrible ruin that would come 
on them if your bank failed.’’ 

But, when Dark Patrick said this, 
there wasn’t a great gentlemen of them 
all in the room but lay back in his 
chair, and opened his throat, and 
shouted and roared with the laughing 
till some of them fairly rolled off their 
seats. 

‘““My good man,’’ says O’Toole, says 
he, when he got his countenance; ‘‘I'’m 
sure I must be very thankful, and for- 
ever obliged to ye. Still,’’ says he, ‘‘I 
think you may return back to Donegal, 
again; for, if these well-dressed, clever 
gentlemen, that you see around this 
table, aren’t able to invent some means 
of saving the bank, I’m afeerd you'll 
hardly do it,’’ and he was trying hard 
to keep from laughing as he spoke. 

Dark Patrick he took no_ notice, 
whatsomever, of the laughing and guff- 
awing of the gentry around the table; 


“I'm sure I must be very thankful, and 


but, with the serious face that was 
always natural to him, modestly tried 
to persuade O’Toole that it would be 
well to let him have a chance, anyhow. 

O’Toole he got cantankerous at 
length, and ordered him to clear out, 
bag and baggage, or else he would call 
in the soldiers to have him removed, as 
a nuisance. 

Poor Patrick, when he saw he could 
do nothing more, just bowed his head, 
and wished them all good-by; and not 
only left the room, and the bank, but, 
wishing to shake the dust of Dublin off 
his feet, as quickly as possible, set out 
straight for home again. And that 
night he slept at a poor inn, where he 
got a bed for fourpence, ten miles to the 
north of Dublin. 

Well, lo and behold ye! at an early 
hour the. next morning he was awakened 
by a shout through the house to know 
if there was anyone here by the name 
of Dark Patrick, from Donegal. And, 
when he made answer, and said that he 
was him, and inquired what was wanted 
of him, he learned that there was a mes- 
senger arrived, on a galloping horse, 
from Dublin, to say that the owner of 
the Bank of Ireland had found all the 
clever men fail him, and that fate was 
staring him in the face, at twelve 
o'clock this day; that he had, as he 


forever obliged to ye. Still 1 think ye 


walked up and down the room all night, 
considered maybe after all it was wrong 
to have turned Dark Patrick away, and 
that he had got the trustiest messenger, 
and the fastest horse in his stables, and 
sent them post haste on the north road, 
to overtake him, and beg of him to come 
back, and give his advice for whatsom- 
ever it might be worth anyhow—and if 
it failed itself, it would be no worse 
than the best, in that. 

Dark Patrick, when he heard this, 
asked for five minutes to consider, and 
he got it. And, at the end of the five 
minutes, he said to the messenger that 
he was ready to return. And, without 
any more delay, he mounted a horse 
that was provided, and, with the mes- 
senger, rode as fast as horse’s hoofs 
could fetch him, to Dublin. And, when 
he got there—which was at a late break- 
fast-time—he found the whole town in 
a fearful uproar, for there was yet 
neither further tale nor tidings of the 
fleet, and every poor man who thought 
that he had lost his money in the ven- 
ture was calling out for the life of 
O’Toole, and it was swore and settled 
that, at twelve o’clock sharp, that day, 
if their money was not paid to them, 
the Bank of Ireland would be pulled 
down to the last stone, and he, himself, 
would be pulled limb from limb. Dark 


may 


back to 


return Donegal, again. 
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Patrick he neither halted nor delayed, 
but rode straight to the bank, where 
O’Toole was waiting him,—this day 
all alone, for all the clever gentlemen, 
being able at last to do nothing for him, 
had run off and left him to his fate. 
He welcomed Dark Patrick, and he 
told him that, as all the others had 
failed him, and as the worst had come 
to the worst, it was no harm for him to 
have his try anyhow. If he didn’t do 
any good, O’Toole said, he couldn’t do 
any harm. 

Dark Patrick bowed gravely, and he 
inquired off O’ Toole, and satisfied him- 
self that the fleet was, sure enough, 
safely on its way, and couldn't be far 
from the Coast of Ireland now, and 
that it carried loads and lashin’s of 
money to pay, and double pay, all 
claims. And, when he was contented on 
this point, he asked O'Toole what was 
the most money, in gold and silver, he 
could, by any means, obtain, beg, bor- 
row, or in anyways come honestly by. 

O'Toole said that he owed a hundred 
thousand pounds, and that the most 
money he could now obtain, beg or bor- 
row, to pay off his debt, would be one 
thousand. ‘‘So,’’ says he to Dark 
Patrick, ‘‘if it’s your plan to try to ap- 
pease the people, by offering them one 
pound again’ every hundred pounds 
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that I owe them, you might better have 
stayed where you were.”’ 

‘‘By your lave,’’ Dark Patrick re- 
plied, ‘‘if you expect me, for my part, 
to save your bank, I’ll be expectin’ 
you, for your part, to keep all insults 
to yourself, for the present, anyhow. 
Go,’’ he said, ‘‘at once, and get me 
this thousand pounds, in gold and 
silver.”’ 

Well, somehow or other, O’Toole 
couldn’t help being struck by Dark 
Patrick’s quiet manner; so off he went 
without a pro or a con, and in a jiffy 
had back with him a string of bags 
containing gold and silver to the 
amount of a thousand pounds. 

“So far so good,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘‘now we have got to make haste.’’ 

‘“‘What,’’ says Dark Patrick, says he, 
proceeding to the window, and looking 
at the houses opposite, ‘‘what is that 
establishment that I see fornent me?” 

‘«That establishment,’’ says O’ Toole, 
says he, ‘‘is a manufactory of horny 
buttons,’’ 

‘‘Well an’ good,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘“‘T now want you to do three things.” 

‘‘Name them,’’ says O’ Toole. 

‘«’They are,’’ says Dark Patrick, 
‘that, in the first place, you'll hire—at 
any money—for this day that manufac- 
tory opposite, and have it completely 
cleared out instantaneously. And the 
next thing is that you get me at once 
fifty trustworthy men, with fifty picks 
and shovels, whom you can rely your 
life upon. And, in the third place, get 
me ten herring barrels. Can you do all 
these things ?’’ says Dark Patrick. 

Says O'Toole, says he, shaking his 
head, ‘‘I don’t see any reason in all 
that.”’ 

‘‘Indeed,’’ says Dark Patrick, ‘‘I 
don’t suppose you do. If youdid you'd 
have had no cause of sending a messen- 
ger after me last night, to bring me here 
this morning. Are you prepared to do 
as I direct, or are you not? Say it, and 
be quick about it.’’ 

O'Toole considered with himself for 
a minute, and then he says desperately, 
‘*T’m prepared to do as you direct.”’ 

‘* Go, then,’’ says Dark Patrick, says 
he, ‘‘ and have it done immediately, if 
not sooner.”’ 
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In short time O’Toole had engaged 
the manufactory opposite and turned it 
inside out. He had brought Dark Pat- 
rick the fifty men with the fifty picks 
and shovels, and the ten herring bar- 
rels, and he stood by to see what in the 
name of wonder the next move was 
going to be. 

“ Now,’’ says Dark Patrick, says he, 
‘“‘T want you to start twenty of these 
men in the cellar of this bank, and 
twenty more in the cellar of the manu- 
factory opposite, working for life and 
death, cutting a passage under the street 
from the one cellar to the other cellar, and 
they are to fill the ten barrels to within 
half an inch of the lip with the clay 
they take out. The thousand pounds 
in gold and silver, and the other ten 
men,’’ says he, ‘‘ is to come with me.’’ 

Then across the street he started, and 
while the men in the cellars below were 
working like the fury, cutting their way 
under the street from house to house, 
Dark Patrick got the other ten men to 
start the fires in the factory, and he got 
ten frying pans and put them on the fires, 
and he got hammers and anvils, and he 
set them on a bench that ran along the 
window looking into thestreet. On the 
frying pans he emptied the bags of gold 
and silver, making the men blow the 
bellows like murder till the coins were 
ted hot, and he then started them car- 
rying the frying pans, full of coins, to 
the bench and beating the coins on the 
anvils, nicely and lightly, with little 
hammers, opening the windows at the 
same time so that the noise would get 
properly into thestreet—where thecrowd 
now was gathering at a tremendous rate 
in front of the bank—and instructing 
the beaters that they were to make all 
the clatter and clang and jingle that they 
could. The passage underneath the 
street wassooncompleted. Then ten her- 
ring barrels filled within an inch of the 
lip were fetched up ; they were filled up 
with acouple of layers of hot coins— 
some of the barrels with gold coins and 
others of them with silver—and while 
some of the men went on with the fry- 
ing of the coins, and some with the 
beating upon the anvils at the window, 
the remainder were started in pairs, with 
hand-sticks, to carry the barrels as fast 
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as they could across the street to the 
bank. 

When the roaring crowd beheld the 
sight of a line of ten barrels making 
their way through them across the street, 
and twenty men carrying them, and the 
barrels filled to the lip with gold coins 
and silver coins smoking hot, there was 
a tremendous hubbub of wonder and 
amazement raised, and several greedy, 
ill-intentioned people made a grab for a 
handful of the coins on the top of the 
barrel (for there was, to be sure, no lids 
put upon the barrels whatsomever), they 
dropped them witha yell the same in- 
stant they had caught them, and flew 
frantic up and down the street with the 
hands burned off them. 

And as fast as the men entered the 
bank with the barrels of money they 
carried them back just as fast by the un- 
deground passage, so that when the last 
barrel was going in of the bank door the 
first was coming out again out of the 
door of the manufactory, and there was 
one continual string of barrels of fresh 
gold and silver coins streaming across 
the street from the manufactory to the 
bank. And through the 
windows of the manufac- 
tory the astounded and mys- 
tified people could see with 
their own eyes workmen as 
busy as nailers hammering 
out gold and silver coins 
upon the anvil. And the 
word soon passed that the 
gover ment had come to the 
aid of O’Toole, and had 
started minting money as 
fast as men could cast and 
trim it and trundle it over 
to the bank. And through 
all Dublin there was the 
greatest sensation that had 
been known since the day 
cats were created. 

Then O’Toole he come 
out, and he appeared on 
the front steps of his bank 
and he gave out to the 
crowd that all who now 
wanted their money were 
invited toenter, one by one, lay in their 
claims, and carry away with them all 
the gold and silver, together with its 
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interest, that they had so kindly loaned 
him. As the money was still smoking 
hot, he said, coming out of the coinery, 
he advised all to fetch plates with them, 
as otherwise they couldn’t handle it, 
and he added, also, that all people who 
preferred waiting till the money would 
cool, or preferred leaving their money 
still lying with him, this money would 
continue bearing the big interest that 
had been on it for the past thirteen 
months—because, as he had now got a 
coinery and coiners of his own, he could 
ten times better afford to pay this big 
interest than ever afore. 

And, when the people heard this, 
their amazement was a wonder to be- 
hold. 

Some of them were sent in to draw 
their money, and report to the others 
upon what they observed. And when 
they come back with their money on 
plates, smoking hot, they said how 
that the barrels of gold and silver were 
going down to the cellars, in a string, 
to be stored there, and, by this time, 
there must have gone in a thousand 
barrels if there went one. And their 
money, they said, had been 
served across the counter to 
them upon iron scoops, for 
no man could handle it, 
yet, while it was boiling. 

When the people heard 
this, not only would they 
not draw their own money, 
which they had in it, as 
they were now greedier than 
ever for the big interest, 
but those of them that had 
just drawn it out, went 
back with their platesagain, 
and deposited it; and every 
man who could rap or run 
a pound, made all the haste 
he could to invest it. And 
then the tremendous crowd 
dispersed like a waft of 
smoke, and traveled off, 
secure, and happy-hearted, 
to their own homes, in all 
the four corners of Ire- 
land. 

O’Toole, the banker, was a_ glad- 
hearted man that day, and, for the first 
time in three weeks, closed his eyes in 


Dark Patrick, 


sound sleep that night. 
at his special entreaty, remained with 


him for three days longer, till his 
mackerel fleet came safely in, crowding 
the sea, ’twixt Ireland, England and 
Scotland, so that no other ship could 
pass up or down between the countries 
for a fortnight. 

And it is said that it took three hun- 
dred men, three days and three nights, 
carrying off the fleet, into the bank, 
the bags of gold that they had brought 
back with them in exchange for the 
scalpeens; so that O’ Toole was able to pay 
off, with double and treble compound 
interest, every creditor he had in Ire- 
land, and leave for himself an independ- 
ent fortune into the bargain. 

It was him was the elated man then, 
I tell you. He nearly threw himself at 
the feet of Dark Patrick, and he asked 
him to name the size of his reward, and 
if it was anything at all within the 
bounds of reason and possibility, not 
exceeding half of all he possessed, it 
would be granted. 

Dark Patrick said : ‘‘Good, sir, it was 
not for you, nor for your sake, I did this 
little service; but, such as it is, I did it 
for the sake of all my poor fellow- 


countrymen, whom you had almost nigh 
ruined. Nevertheless,’’ said he, ‘‘as 
you have benefited from it, I’ll claim 
from you my reward. I'll ask two 
things,’’ he says. ‘‘The first is that 
you'll never again risk the money of the 
poor people of the country, and the 
second is that you'll never again think 
a man mayn’t have wisdom because he 
wears a frieze suit, has no castor hat 
on his head, nor gold watch in his 
pocket.’”’ 

O’Toole was full of apologies and 
promises. But he begged that Dark 
Patrick might name a sum of money 
likewise. 

Dark Patrick said that he owned, in 
Donegal, a little farm which, by indus- 
try, give him enough to live on from 
vear to year, and to make him contented 
and happy. Over and above that, he 
said, gold is a burden, instead of a 
boon, and it would be well for you if 
you knew that same. He refused to 
touch, or to have anything to do with 
his money, whatsomever. But he 


bound up his little bundle again, slung 
it on a stick over his shoulder, and 
trudged out of Dublin with his face to 
the north. 


HE evening mail had come with a 
bundle of newspaper clippings. I 
spread them out—praise, blame 

and portraiture—and proceeded to see 
myself as some others see me. I had 
sat long when a familiar laugh broke 
the silence. Turning, I saw Uncle Eb 
in a chair near me. 

‘« See there,’’ said he, pointing up at 
a hairy-headed portrait of him on the 
wall. 

‘*Well,’’ said I. 

‘‘ Well,’ said he, ‘‘it ’minds me o’ 
the night I mopped my bald head with 
a handkerchief.’’ 

‘* Quiteachange! But the artist said 
everybody would think the picture was 
taken before you were bald-headed.’’ 

‘« Er mebee thet I’d been usin’ some 
kind o’ hair restorer,’’ he added 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Nobody knows what 
he can do ’til he gits in a book.’’ 

There was a note of irony in his gen- 
tle voice. 

‘*T tried to treat you well.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said he, ‘‘ but ye gin 
me a leetle too much t’ do. When I 
come over from Vermont with Will an’ 
the basket an’ the gun an’ the dog, I 
must ’a’ had thet air bass viol in my 
vest pocket.’’ 

He laughed again, his whole body 
shaking with amusement. 

‘* Why, of course, you didn’t bring 
the old viol. Don’t you remember 
swapping a silver watch in Ogdensburg 
for that viol you played on at the 
Brower’s ?” 

‘‘EKggzac’ly,’’ said he; ‘‘ but you fer- 
got t’ say so, an’ the movin’ o’ thet air 
viol is the only impossible thing I ever 
done. What ye readin’ ?’’ 

‘«Reviews,’’ I answered gaping. 

‘Reviews ?’’ he inquired doubtfully. 

‘“ Ves; articles about you and me 
and our book.”’ 

“ Le’s see,’’? said he putting on his 
spectacles. 
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I passed the clippings. He read 
slowly a moment and then stopped, gaz- 
ing at a newspaper cut of me. 

‘“Tt’s enough to turn a man’s head,” 
I remarked. 

‘‘Judgin’ by this pictur I should think 
yours had been turned wrong side out,’’ 


said he. ‘‘ Wonderful how cur’us a 
man can look! Don’t see how ye done 
it.’’ 


‘*T never did it,’’ was my answer. 

‘* Don’t mean t’ say he gin ye thet air 
face?’ 

““T do.” 

“It shows ye don’t never want t’ 
trust another man t’ furnish ye witha 
face,’’ said Uncle Eb. ‘‘ It’s too im- 
portant. God A’mighty ain’t any too 
good a workman fer thet job. A man 
ain’t apt t’ be over partic’ lar, not if he’s 
makin’ a face fer somebody else. Some- 
way the pictur man alwus made me look 
es if I was doin’ suthin’ I hadn’t ought 
to. Seems so he slippeder suthin’ jest 
es he wus puttin’ my face on.’’ 

‘But look at this one,’’ I added, 
drawing his attention to another por- 
trait. 

“’'Tis cur’us,’’ said he thoughtfully. 
‘* Looks so ye must a been rasslin with 
the photograf man ’fore ye sot down. 
He must hev throwed ye.”’ 

I handed him another cut of me. 

‘‘Wal,’’ said he, turning his head 
critically, ‘‘ ye look there es if ye’d 
twitched a leetle too quick an’ lost yer 
fish. What do these articles say ?’’ 

‘*Oh, everything! One English re- 
viewer says that Eben Holden was a 
wise and kindly old negro. What do 
you think of that ?’’ 

‘‘T think sometimes the best way t’ 
keep the ten commandments is t’ keep 
yer mouth shet,’’ said he quickly. 

‘* Here’s one that says the book’ll 
never succeed,’’ said I. 

“Wal, the man thet photygrafs yer 
talents ain’ no more partic’lar ’n the 


“It shows ye don't never want ¢ trust another man € furnish ye with a face,” said 


Uncle Eb. “It’s too important. God A’mighty ain't any too good a workman fer thet 


job. A man ain't apt t be over partic’ lar, not if he’s makin’ a face fer somebody else. 


Someway the pictur man alwus made me look es if I was doin’ suthin’ I hadn't ought 
to! Seems so he slipped er suthin’ jest es he wus puttin’ my face on.” 
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man thet puts on yer face. 
t’ do it careless.’’ 

‘*But they’ve been very generous, 
Uncle Eb. Some have granted me tal- 
ents I do not possess.’’ 

‘*An’ some hev gin ye features ye 
ain’t no right to. Jes look at thet 
mouth. By mighty! Jonah an’ thet 
mouth would hev swallered the whale.’’ 

‘* Some say the success of the book 
is due to advertising and the handsome 
cover,’’ said I. 

‘*Wal,’’ said Uncle Eb thoughtful- 
ly, ‘‘ books are a good deal like hosses; 
it takes suthin’ more’n a whip an’ a 
purty harness to make ’em go. Don’t 
worry. It won’t do you no harm to be 
found fault with. Success is dangerous. 
I used to know men whose heads were 
like balloons—lifted ’em off the ground 
so often you couldn’t follow their tracks 
in the sand.”’ 

‘* A friend of mine was here fora visit 
the other day,’’ said I. ‘‘He thinks 
very highly of you.’’ 

‘« Thet’s a leetle bit unreliable,’’ said 
Uncle Eb. ‘‘ remember once I praised 
a woman’s pie. We were over in Canada 
buyin’ cattle. We put up fer a few 
days with a family thet had jest come 
over from England. The woman she 
asked me if there was anything I’d like 
t’ hev fer my dinner. I told her thet I 
was very fond o’ berry pie, so she made 
one. It came on the tableina pan. I 
didn’t know what ’t was, er mebbe I 
could have made some excuse an’ got 
away. Suddenly the woman begun to 
cut it. 

“««T’ve made thet pie you asked fer,’ 
she said. ‘It took mea long time, but 
here ’tis, an’ I hope you'll like it.’ 

‘“The pie was about three inches 
thick, an’ there was only jest a leetle 
streak o’ red stain through the middle 
of it where the berries oughter be.’’ 

The old man paused a moment. 

‘* Wal,” he continued, with a sigh, 
‘of course I had to eat that pie. It 
was the greatest obstacle I ever en- 
countered. Fer a minnit I felt as if I 
was ketched in a bear trap. But I 
looked as pleasant as possible an’ went 
to work on that piece o’ pie. I no 
sooner got through than it went to 
work on me. There wasn't much left 
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o’ me next day. I lay there sick abed 
an’ the good woman she brought up 
another pie. She wanted to please me 
and I hadn't the heart to tell her what 
I thought of her bakin’. But she 
pressed it on me. 

‘“* No more, thank ye,’ says I. 

‘«“T thought you said it was good,’ 
says she, with a look of disappoint- 
ment. 

‘**Madam,’ says I, ‘the pie is good 
but I ain’t good enough to eat it. I 
hain’t even joined the church yit. Give 
me a leetle more time fer preparation.’ ”’ 

There was a brief pause. 

‘What's this ?’’ he added, looking 
at another clipping. 

‘** An interview,’’ I replied. 

He read it slowly to the end. 

‘* What do you think of it ?” 

‘Wal,’ he said, ‘‘if I was you I’d 
keep my wisdom fer my own use.”’ 

‘‘There’s a paper that says you got 
the better of Bob Dean by deception,”’ 
said I. ‘‘It holds that your conduct 
was unneighborly.”’ 

‘“Wal ye know Bob Dean never hed 
no respect fer me ’til after thet day. 
The way t’ love yer neighbor is t’ make 
him love you. An’ ye know there’s 
all kinds o’ neighbors. Knew a man 
once hadn’t no neighbor but an’ ol’ she 


bear. At first they hed great respect 
fer each other. Bime by she begun t’ 
steal. Got wuss ’n wuss. Grabbed 


all the ven’son he could hang up an’ 
was layin’ fer him. Guess she’d a druv 
him out o’ house an’ hum if he hadn't 
set a trap an’ ketched her. He chained 
her up awhile an’ purty soon she was 
willin’ t’ make friends an’ did an’ got 
t’ be fond o’ him. Bob Dean he hadn’t 
no more sense o’ responsibility ’n thet 
ol she bear. If ye’re goin’ t’ ketch a 
bear era hoss jockey ye got t’ cover 
yer trap. In my opinion there oughter 
be a bounty on jockeys.”’ 

‘“ Don’t do to let people run over 
you,’’ I suggested. 

‘“Not if ye want t’ see the end o’ the 
road,’’ said he decisively. ‘‘ Man thet’s 
too good t’ be human’ll never live t’ 
pay his debts.” 

‘“‘What did you think of Bill ?’’ I in- 
quired. 

‘‘Nat'ral as life,’ said he, ‘‘ but when 
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he wus talkin’ with Hope at Fuller’s 
thet night he wus a leetle too slow. 
Didn't twitch quite quick enough as 
we used t' say o’ Mose Tupper when 
he wus fishin !” 

‘Tell me how have you been ?”’ 

‘“*Comf’t’ble,’’ said he, ‘‘no fishin’, 
but tol’able good times. ’Member how 
we used t’ fish? An’ how we ketched 
Mose Tupper thet day? I ’member it 
all—the brook an’ the trees an’ the 
birds an’ the blue sky an’ goin’ home 
with the fish. Jes like lookin’ back to 
my childhood. When ye come t’ pick 
up an’ git ready t’ move out o’ this 
world ye'll find ye ain’t got nuthin but 
a lot o’ memories. ‘They’re the string 
o’ fish yer takin’ hum with ye. Some 
air big an’ some air little, some air 
trout an’ some ain’ nuthin but suckers. 
Be careful. Ye can’t fergit.’’ 

‘“What’s your best memory ?”’ 
quired. 

‘Wal,’ said he thoughtfully, ‘‘I 
*member one year, the day before Chris’ - 
mus, my father gin me two shillin’. I 
walked all the way t’ Salem with it. 
Ev’ry step the coppers jingled an’ I 
wus athinkin’ what I’d do with ’em. I 
went in a big store when I come t’ the 
city. See s’ many things couldn’t 
make up my mind t’ buy nuthin. I 
stud there feelin’ uv a pair o’ skates. 
They wus grand—all shiny with new 
straps an’ buckles—I did want em awful 
—but Ididn’t hev enough money. Purty 
soon I see a leetle bit uv a girl in a red 
jacket lookin’ at a lot o’ dolls. She 
wus ragged an’ there were holes in her 
shoes an’ she did look awful poor an’ 
sickly. She’d go upan’ put her hand 
on one o’ them dolls’ dresses and whis- 
per :— 

‘««Some day,’ she'd say, ‘some day.’ 

‘Then she’d go to another an’ fuss a 
minnit with its clothes an’ whisper 
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‘some day.’ Purty soon she as ’t if 
they had any doll with a blue dress on 
fer three pennies. 

‘** No’ says a woman, says she, ‘the 
lowest price fer a doll with a dress on 
is one shillin’.’ 

‘The little gal she jes lookedes if she 
wus goin’ t’ cry. Her lips trembled. 

‘«*Some day I’m goin t’ hev one,’ 
said she. 

“‘T couldn’t stan’ it an’ so I slipped 
upan’ bought onean’ put it in her arms. 
I never'll fergit the look that come into 
her face then. Wal, she went away an’ 
set down all by herself, an’ it come cold 
an’ that night they found her asleep in 
a dark alley. She was holdin’ the little 
doll with a blue dress on. The girl was 
half dead with the cold an’ there was 
one thing about it all that made her 
famous. She hed took off her red 
jacket an’ wrapped it ‘round the little 
doll.’’ 

‘“Tt’s one of those good old stories,” 
said I, ‘‘ of course she died and went to 
Heaven.”’ 

‘“No,”’ said he quickly, ‘‘she lived 
an’ went there. Ye don’t hev t’ die t’ 
go to Heaven. Ye’ve crossed the 
boundary when ye begin t’ love some- 
body more ’n ye do yerself, if it ain’t 
nobody better ’n a rag doll. You re- 
member ol’ Deacon Hospur that died 
soon after the war ?’’ 

‘“Ves—he was the man that fell in 
love with himself and went west for 
a change of climate.”’ 

‘*Guess he'd like t? move now fer 
the same reason,’’ said Uncle Eb with a 
shrewd smile. 

A surge of light fell on me suddenly. 
It seemed to lift my desk and set the 
walls reeling. When everything had 
settled to its place I rubbed my eyes 
and looked for Uncle Eb but he was 


gone. 


A FEW REAL BOYS 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
Author of ‘‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 


THE FIGHT 


S the brown and sodden earth 
came into view after its long 
winter’s concealment, hun- 
dreds of bones, thrown by 

thrifty housekeepers into the back 
yards, likewise appeared, and as they 
had a distinct value as articles of com- 
merce, they were gathered by the boys 
of old Exeter and sold to the hardware 
dealers, who were popularly supposed 
to transform them into ivory articles of 
great value. At all events the collect- 
ing of refuse bones was a regular spring 
trade, in the pursuit of which our young 
friends amassed many coppers and three- 
cent pieces. 

The prudent and far-sighted Plupy, 
anticipating a sharp decline in the 
prices of his stock in trade, now sadly 
depleted by the generous patronage of 
his associates, made a deal with a con- 
fiding friend who aspired to a mercan- 
tile life, sold out the remainder of his 
stock at a great sacrifice, disposed of 
his net receipts of iron and lead for the 
not inconsiderable sum of twenty-eight 
cents, and retired wealthy. 

As he was a youth of the most hospit- 
able nature, he without much difficulty 
obtained his parents’ consent to invite 
a few of his friends to share the pro- 
ceeds of the mercantile venture, and in- 
cidentally to discuss the momentous 
case of Fatty vs. Fishy. 

Accordingly he bade his friends to 
make merry with him, and at 8 o’clock 
that evening Fatty, Bug, Puzzy, 
Whacker, Tomtit and Potter were to 
be seen in a comfortable back room of 
Plupy’s domicile, busily engaged in dis- 
posing of a collation bought with the 
nail money. Pewt and Beany had been 
invited, but the former had been seri- 
ously bitten by a tame gray squirtel 
which he was exhibiting to a friend, 
and the latter had eaten too much at the 
Chadwick’s party, and was reported to 
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be in a most critical and alarming con- 
dition. 

The collation, which had absorbed 
the entire contents of the till, had been 
chosen with great judgment by the host, 
and was so liberal and varied in assort- 
ment as to justify detailed mention. 
It was composed of the following 
materials. Seven huge cream cakes 
from the local baker, each a brown, 
leathery envelope enclosing a _ very 
sweet paste. One dozen large jumbles, 
bought at the same place; these were 
slightly damaged and shopworn, and 
were purchased at such a discount as 
to be regarded in the light of a 
great bargain. Seven gooseberries, . 
that is, round balls of candy, slightly 
transparent, and decorated with alter- 
nate opaque stripes. These were hard 
as white marbles, and the strongest 
teeth could make no impression on 
them, but when persistently sucked 
they would dwindle steadily for a long 
time and diffuse an agreeable sweetness 
until exhausted—they were indeed 
“pieces de resistance.’’ Seven corn balls, 
likewise bargains, and for similar rea- 
sons. Seven taffies, brownish concoc- 
tions of molasses candy and minced 
cocoanut, much in vogue at that period, 
and usually exposed for sale in the win- 
dows of small shops, neatly stuck on 
strips of white tissue paper—it was no 
violation of the rules of polite behavior 
to eat the paper also. One huge cocoa- 
nut, untapped, which when shaken gave 
forth an agreeable gurgle and swash, 
promising refreshing drink for the 
thirsty and substantial meat for the 
starving. And finally a pitcher of 
sweetened water, and an unlimited sup- 
ply of the finest sweet fern cigars, saved 
from the wreck of the stock in trade. 

The eyes of the guests sparkled at 
the unprecedented magnificence of the 
entertainment, and a joint and sev- 
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eral attack was made on the proven- 
der with marked effect. At the expi- 
ration of a half hour spent in this agree- 
able fashion, the last of the eatables, 
saving the gooseberries, which were 
spared for disposal during school hours, 
had disappeared, and the guests, each 
choosing and lighting a sweet fern 
cheroot, began a high-pitched discus- 
sion of the absorbing events of the pre- 
ceding evening. 

“It’s pretty tough,” sighed Bug, 
‘‘ that the rain came just in time to spoil 
the snow. ’F mother hadn’t stopped 
us last night we would have justlammed 
time out of Fishy.’’ 

‘*S’pose ‘twon’t do to wait till green 
apple time,”’ said Tomtit, reflectively. 

‘‘Huh! Course not,’’ sneered Puzzy. 

‘‘We might trip him up some night 
with a string,’’ suggested Whacker. 

“You don’t catch me trying that 
again,” said Fatty. ‘‘ Las’ fall me an’ 
Pewt were layin’ for Nipper Brown, and 
old John Quincy Ann Pollard came 
limpin’ along ’n fell down whack, 'n 
broke a whole pailful of eggs, ’n 
mother made me pay for the eggs out 
of my ’lowance, and kep’ me in the 
yard for a week. That's always the 
way, if you lay for one 
feller some other one 
comes along and tum- 
bles down.’’ 

*‘T’ll tell you, boys,’’ 
said Potter, in his quiet 
way, ‘‘I think Fatty 
ought to send Fishy a 
challenge to fight, just 
as Tom Brown and 
Slogger Williams 
fought in that story. 
Fishy can have a few 
of his friends for sec- 
onds, and we will all 
be Fatty’s seconds, and 
we will have a ring 
and sponges and bot- 
tles and everything.’’ 

‘That'll be bully,’’ said Bug, with 
great enthusiasm. ‘‘ No clawin’, nor 
rasslin’, nor pullin’ hair, nor kickin’, 
but just stand right up and punch each 
other square in the mug.’’ 

‘*S’pose he won’t fight?’’ queried 
Tomtit. 
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‘He'll fight fast enough,” said 
Fatty, who appeared to have misgiv- 
ings as to the result. 

‘“You can lick ’im easy. You’re 
bigger ’n he is, and can fight like time,”’ 
rejoined Tomtit with deft and reassur- 
ing flattery. 

‘‘T’ll fight him,’’ said Bug excitedly. 

‘“What yer got to do about it ?’’ 
asked Whacker. 

““’Cause he’s an old stewedcat, an’ 
Fatty’s afraid.’’ 

‘‘T ain't afraid, neither,’’ roared Fat- 
ty, incensed at theimputation. ‘‘Ican 
lick him in two minutes.’’ 

‘*JT think,’’ said Potter, quietly com- 
ing forward as usual to smooth things 
over, ‘‘ that Whacker and I had better 
take a challenge to Fishy to-morrow 
and have the fight next Saturday.”’ 

‘‘What yer want to wait so long for?’’ 
demanded the impatient Tomtit. 

‘‘ Perhaps he’ll be expelled before 
that, or Fatty’ll back out,’’ said Bug, 
who perceived the necessity of spurring 
the reluctant Fatty to action. 

‘‘T won’t neitker,’’ bawled Fatty in- 
dignantly. 

‘« Well, anyway,’’ explained Potter, 
‘‘you’ve got to train your man if you 

want him to put upa 

good fight.”’ 

‘Train? What's 
that ?’’ asked Plupy, 
the unsophisticated. 

‘Why, Fatty’s got 
to run a mile every 

*. day,can’teat no pastry 
“nor candy or smoke no 
gweet fern cigars, and 
had got to punch with 
the fellers every day 
with gloves so as. to 
get ir'to practice,’ ex- 
plained the learned 

Potter. 

‘ephat’s great,” 
chimed in Bug, spar- 
ring in a highly scien- 

tific manner, and evidently auticipating 
interesting developments. : 

Even Fatty manifested some enthusi- 
asm over the matter, put i2 this light, 
although the prospect of a pastryless 
week was anything but alluring to a 
youth of his robust appetite, and 
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caused him to pull a very long face. 

‘““T knew a feller once,’’ said Tomtit, 
who was remarkable for his imagina- 
tion, ‘‘ who lived in North Hampton, 
and he and my Uncle John used to 
practice boxin’ an’ rasslin’ till they 
could lick fellers three times as big as 
they were, an’ they got as hard as rocks, 
an’ you couldn’t hardly jab a pin into 
‘em anywhere.’’ 

‘What sort of a challenge are you 
goin’ to send ?’’ asked Whacker. 

‘* Got to have a gauntlet to throw at 
him, haven’t you ?’’ demanded Puzzy, 
who was literal and literary in his 
tastes. 

‘Tell yer what,’’ cried Bug, always 
ready with startling suggestions, ‘‘ les 
put a half brick in my mitten an’ give 
it to him right in the ear, ’n then he’ll 
fight.”’ 

This brilliant but truculent sugges- 
tion was pronounced decidedly irregu- 
lar by the oracular Potter, and after 
much consideration the following chal- 
lenge was dictated to and signed by the 
darkly determined Fatty :— 


“March tenth, 186—. 
‘““FisHy BATES, Stewedcat: You are re- 
spectively challinged to meet me ennywheres, 
saturday afternoon, for a fight to a finish. 
You are aloud to bring not exceeding 6 secons. 
““NED GILMAN.”’ 


This was justly regarded as a triumph 
of diplomatic art, and well calculated 
to bring on hostilities of the most lively 
nature. 

Further discussion was cut short by 
the ringing of the nine o’clock curfew, 
and the seven worthies, after promising 
to inaugurate a vigorous system of train- 
ing on the morrow, prudently threw 
away their cheroots and wended their 
noisy way homeward, smelling like a 
bonfire of dry leaves. Considering the 
quantity and indigestible quality of the 
refreshments, this course of training was 
in the highest degree advisable, pro- 
vided any of them survived the night. 


II 


The next day, however, found them 
all in school, winking mysteriously at 
each other whenever the teacher’s back 
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was turned. Indeed the luckless Bug 
was detected in making vigorous passes 
in the air, indicative of pugilistic aspira- 
tions, and was promptly sentenced to 
spend the rest of the morning in the 
cavernous depths of the wood-box, 
where he was speedily joined by Ticky 
Moses and Shinny Thyng, caught red- 
handed in a game of tit-tat-to. The 
first named youngster had spent so much 
of his time immured in this dungeon 
that he could see in the dark like a cat. 

At dinner that day, and for several 
days afterwards, Fatty astonished the 
members of his family by eating enor- 
mous quantities of meat, and refusing 
pastry and sweets. ‘This was so abrupt 
a departure from his ordinary habits 
that he was closely questioned as to the 
state of his health, and narrowly escaped 
the usual dose of castor oil, the family 
panacea. 

After dinner the somewhat unusual 
sight of seven or eight small boys in 
their shirt-sleeves, with coats thrown 
over their shoulders and handkerchiefs 
bound around their heads, amazed the 
worthy people of the town, who were, 
however, gradually becoming used to 
any eccentricities in garb or conduct in 
these boys. 

As soon as school closed, Potter 
and Whacker were dispatched with the 
challenge, and the five remaining boys 
repaired to Taylor’s barn, where train- 
ing was vigorously resumed. When 
asked to choose his sparring partner, 
Fatty, with commendable prudence, 
chose Plupy, to the avowed disgust of 
Bug, who longed for a more active part 
in the preparations. 

The contrast between the two, as 
they stood up for the initial bout, was 
comical in the extreme. Fatty, round, 
plump and protuberant; Plupy, lank, 
knock-kneed and wobbly. Poor Plupy, 
it must have been a long week of pen- 
ance to him. Every afternoon, from 
five-thirty to six o’clock he was 
thumped, banged about and knocked 
down and sustained a variety of con- 
tusions and bruises frightful to behold, 
yet he manfully stuck in the ring, until 
Potter, as the recognized authority on 
the subject of training, decided that his 
man had exercised enough. 
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On the afternoon in question Potter 
and Whacker returned and announced 
a successful mission. Fishy would 
fight, and would be ready Saturday. 
He was expecting his father to visit 
him, but ifthe old man didn’t come he 
would fight. 

These good tidings so revived the 
drooping spirits of Bug, that while 
Fatty was being scientifically treated by 
Tomtit and Potter, and while Plupy 
was endeavoring unaided to pull him- 
self into shape, he donned the gloves 
and rudely smote his brother Puzzy in 
the nose. 

Puzzy, although a year younger than 
Bug, was a trifle larger and no mean 
antagonist, and quickly retaliated by 
delivering what is known in the ver- 
nacular of the ring as a ‘‘ side-winder,”’ 
and a lively bout was the result, which 
still further intensified the interest in 
the great event. 

The next day Fatty was as stiff as a 
soda cracker, to quote the apt simile of 
Tomtit, but the enforced discipline of 
his trainer, aided by frequent maxims 
from an odd volume of ‘‘ Boxiana’’ 
which Potter possessed, served to bring 
him on in fine style. 

The next few days were a repetition 


of the course of training, and brought 
an equal share of misery to the plucky 
but outclassed Plupy, and the harassed 
Fatty. The course of training, however, 
like that of true love, which brought 
about this condition of affairs, did not 
run smoothly, and was marred by an ac- 
cident that threatened to put an end to 
the fight and the future usefulness of 
Fatty at the same time. 

Among the rules of training prescribed 
in Potter’s book were, ‘‘ Exercises calcu- 
lated to stretch the muscles of the arm 
and add to the quickness of delivery.’’ 
At that time the students had a sort 
of open-air gymnasium in the Academy 
yard, near the old dormitory and under 
the shade of the trees. Here were 
erected climbing ladders, swinging rings, 
horizontal and parallel bars, and a 
trapeze. The astute Potter opined that 
the swinging rings were admirably 
adapted to stretch the muscles of the 
arm and develop tenacity of grasp, 
which might, when judiciously exer- 
cised upon an opponent’s hair, work to 
manifest advantage. 

With these good intentions, Fatty 
was induced to grasp the swinging 
rings, while as many of his companions 
as could lay hold of him from _ be- 
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hind strongly propelied him skyward. 

The first few swings were safely 
taken, but finally by concerted action 
he was sent to a great height, when 
either he became frightened or the 
momentum of his plump body was be- 
yond the power of his hands to restrain; 
certain it is that he lost his hold on the 
rings, and with a blood-curdling yell 
came to the ground, striking on his 
head and shoulders with a prodigious 
thump, and lay as one dead. 

For a moment the attendant squires 
of the fallen knight remained rooted to 
the ground in terror, and with open 
mouths and staring eye-balls gazed at 
the recumbent form of the gladiator; 
then, animated by a simultaneous de- 
sire to quit the dreadful place, turned 
as one man to fly, when a loud and sus- 
tained bellow, and a lusty kicking by 
the supposed corpse, showed plainly 
that the vital spark had not fled. 

With careful hands Fatty was raised 
from the ground, his clothes brushed, 
and his bruises tenderly rubbed, each 
of his friends loudly proclaiming his in- 
dividual innocence of blame in the mat- 
ter. On examination it was found that 
he had fallen on a pile of sawdust 
used about the buildings, and had sus- 
tained no injury beyond a momentary 
fright and a thorough shaking up. 

Convinced, however, that some ex- 
piation should be made, the party, with 
the exception of Potter, united in lay- 
ing the entire blame upon Plupy, who 
Was promptly set upon by Fatty and 
soundly thumped. ‘ 

Plupy, however, did not allow so 
slight a matter as this to interfere with 
his allegiance, or his interest in the 
fight, and the next day training was re- 
sumed, leaving the stretching of the 
muscles to nature and youth. 


III 


The eventful day dawned clear, warm 
and bright. The seven sporting gen- 
tlemen were early at school, and secretly 
discussed the mill in subdued voices. 
Fatty appeared in good condition, and 
except for a slight stiffness in his neck, 
seemed none the worse for his fall. 

However great his misgivings about 
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the result of the fight might have been 
in the early stages of his training, the 
ease with which he had fought Plupy to 
a standstill, and the fulsome praises of 
his friends, had given him unlimited 
confidence in his ability, and he spoke 
of the humiliation of his detested rival 
as an accomplished fact, and gloried in 
anticipation of the manner in which he 
would rib-roast him, and side-wind him, 
and cross-counter him, and draw his 
claret, and tap his ruby, and give him 
bellows to mend, and in the other grue- 
some accomplishments which a careful 
perusal of Potter’s book seemed to in- 
dicate as a sine gua non of a properly 
conducted mill. 

How the boys had managed to get 
through the week without betraying 
their secret I cannot understand or ex- 
plain; but the certain knowledge that 
the least slip would infallibly result in 
prompt interference by their legal cus- 
todians kept them as dumb as oysters. 

The long forenoon wore slowly away 
and at the close of school they held a 
hurried conference, in which Fatty was 
solemnly warned, under the most severe 
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Fishy came accompanied by his seconds, 
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penalties, to avoid yielding to the seduc- 
tive pleasures of the table or the ener- 
vating influence of mince pie. 

The providing of the proper appurte- 
nances of the ring was fairly divided 
between the boys. Plupy was to pro- 
vide a bottle of sweetened water, 
Whacker a sponge, Potter some raw 
meat and brown paper, humanely in- 
tended for application to the wounds, 
bruises, abrasions and other severe in- 
juries to be sustained by Fishy. To 
Puzzy was intrusted the difficult duty 
of providing a suitable sentiment or 
motto for the occasion, as this was 
deemed necessary by Potter. 

By agreement the ring was to be 
pitched behind the Grove Street school 
house, all concurring in the idea that 
the most isolated spot in the universe is 
a school yard on a half holiday. 

A little before the hour six of the 
boys were at the ring-side, anxiously 
awaiting the approach of the enemy. 
Plupy was a little late, as his mother, 
from recent experience, had deemed it 
wise policy to compel that youth to 
split his kindlings before he left the 
house. Hearrived on the ground bear- 
ing the bottle of sweetened water, 
flushed with running, and very shaky 
in his knees. 

The different articles had been insome 
way amassed by the boys. Whacker 
brought a huge sponge which had been 
used in the stable for washing carriages, 
and had incidentally done duty in rub- 
bing down the horse, which latter op- 
eration had rendered it very smelly and 
quite fuzzy in appearance. Tomtit 
brought a roller-towel that had done a 
hard week’s work. 

The provision that showed great re- 
search and patient labor was the motto 
contributed by Puzzy. Literary in his 
tastes, as I have already said, he had 
chanced upon this Latin motto, Ex 
uthilo nihil fit. This struck him as 
remarkably appropriate, indicating, as 
it plainly did, an encounter between two 
persons of somewhat similar names. So 
interested had he been in the matter that 
he had spent much time in searching 
the Encyclopzedia and the ancient histo- 
ries for details of the encounter, but had 
been unable to find anything, and had 
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not dared to ask for fear of betraying 
his secret. Some discussion preceded 
the adoption of this sentiment, Plupy 
suggesting the insertion of an ‘‘and,’’ 
but he was voted down, although he 
argued strongly and to the point that if 
‘ex nihilo fit nihil, nihil probably fit 
back, or if nihil fit ex nihilo, ex nihilo 
fit back; that is, they both fit, and 
there wouldn’t have been no fight if 
both hadn’t fit.’’ 

At this point Fishy came in from the 
street, accompanied by his seconds. 
Distrustful of the fairness of his oppo- 
nent, and anticipating a large gathering 
of turbulent townies, he had chosen for 
his seconds six of the largest and most 
powerful students in the Academy, who 
came grinning into the yard, highly 
amused at what promised to be a very 
entertaining adventure. 

Fatty won the choice of corners and 
chose the northwest corner, which dif- 
fered in no whit from any other corner, 
but, as he was bound to choose some- 
thing, he chose with great promptness, 
aware that promptness is a business 
trait, and might impress his opponent 
with the idea that he was getting himself 
into very serious complications indeed. 

Asan additional precaution Fatty had 
eaten a raw steak thickly besprinkled 
with pepper, to make himself savage as 
befitted the occasion, and had drunk a 
wineglass full of strong vinegar, to add 
sharpness to his physical and menta! 
make-up. ‘Thus provisioned, he looked 
forward with confidence to the utter dem- 
olition of his adversary, and glowered at 
him with a baleful look that ill became 
his handsome and good-natured face. 

The necessary preliminaries were soon 
despatched, and the combatants, after a 
brief hand-shake, stood forth to do bat- 
tle as did Dares and Entellus of old. 

While they are standing on guard let 
me say a few words about fighting. Itis 
customary, I am aware, at this stage, to 
give a sort of moral lecture about the 
sinfulness of fighting. I propose to do 
violence to tradition and therefore to do 
nothing of the sort, for I have always 
been inclined to defend the practice. 

Now, my dear madam, finish this 
chapter before you throw the story 
into the fire. If my ideas do not har- 
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monize with yours, it won’t hurt you 
to hear what my ideas are on the sub- 
ject. Your son is just the age of mine. 
You love your boy and desire his wel- 
fare above all things. I have the same 
feeling for my own son. So far we are 
agreed. Have you forbidden your son 
to fight under severe penalties? And 
have you sent him to a public school 
hampered by this injunction? If so, 
I am afraid you have placed him under 
a serious disadvantage, and have thus 
done him a grievous wrong. This is 
the infallible result : either he will fight 
and deny it to you, which is far more 
blameworthy than fighting; or he will, 
if astrictly obedient boy, refuse to fight 
or to resent imposi- 
tion, and thus gain 


the reputation of 
a ‘‘milksop’”’ or 
‘‘sissy,’’ and his 


school days will be 
made miserable by 
the injustice of this 
stigma, and by the 
indignities and an- 
noyances to which he 
will be subjected by 
his mates. 

If you find your 
boy quarrelsome, 
and inclined to im- 
pose upon other and 
younger boys, pun- 
ish him as severely 
as you wish. I am 
fully in accord with 
you there, for a quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bully is a nuisance 
in any school; but as long as there 
are schools, so long will there be quar- 
relsome, tyrannical bullies, and you and 
I, my dear madam, wish our boys to 
take these bullies in hand and thrash 
them. Now, isn’t that so? 

Do you suppose that Fatty was any 
the worse for his fight with Fishy? 
And when, in after years, Fatty be- 
came one of the best foot-ball players 
and cane-rushers that Dartmouth Col- 
lege ever boasted, and one of the best 
business men in New Hampshire, is 
there any doubt but that this fight 
had some influence—a slight influ- 
ence, perhaps, but still an influence 
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—in producing this development? 

And do you suppose that he was any 
the less a gentleman, and a good citizen, 
from having learned to stand up for his 
rights, and to resent improper interfer- 
ence with his affairs? Did not these 
qualities contribute to his success, and 
will they not, when properly directed, 
contribute to the success of your son and 
mine ? 

Let your boy learn to box, to wrestle, 
to fence, and so develop every muscle. 
I never yet saw a boy who knew how 
to box, strike with a club, a stone, ora 
dangerous weapon. 

But really I have taken so much time 
in this little sermon that I must post- 
pone the result of the 
fight to the next 
chapter. Truthfully, 
my dear madam, are 
you not the least bit 
disappointed ? 


IV 


How the hearts of 
the little townies 
thrilled, and howtheir 
eyes sparkled, as their 
hero stood up clad in 
full ring costume, 
knee breeches, belt, 
sleeveless shirt, 
knickerbockers and 
laced shoes, with his 
face aglow with 
health, and his under 
jaw so firmly set that 
his plump cheeks stood out like two ripe 
Baldwin apples, while his head was 
closely clipped by the searching shears 
of the village barber. Indeed, so far had 
the lust for battle got possession of them, 
that even the over-trained Plupy would 
have willingly entered the ring. 

Firm and unyielding Fatty looked as 
he stood with his guard up a perfect copy 
of a picture of John C. Heenan hanging 
in the aforementioned barber’s shop. A 
close observer would have noticed, how- 
ever, a heaviness in his motions, and a 
stiffness in his attitude, which con- 
trasted unfavorably with the lithe and 
graceful movements of his lighter and 
older opponent. 


¥ 


FRGavesa_ 


The extreme irregularity of introducing ‘‘La savate.” 


Rejoice in him while you may, boys, 
for in a few short rounds his renown as 
a pugilist will have departed, and the 
banner of the townies, with the classic 
motto thereon, will have been trailed in 
the dust. Through no fault of Taylor’s, 
however, for too late it was ascertained 
that Fishy was nearly nineteen years of 
age, while Fatty was but fourteen. In 
sporting parlance the students were 
‘playing a ringer.” 


After a few moments of cautious 


manceuvring, Fatty, urged on by the 
frantic yells of his adherents, and their 
shrill admonition to ‘‘ paste him one,”’ 
made a leviathan rush at Fishy, who 
deftly avoided him, and landed a solid, 
left-handed punch on Fatty’s nose, 
which caused him to give utterance to 
a loud ‘‘ ouch!”’ and seize that organ 
with both hands, while he looked cross- 
eyed at his opponent, who good- 
naturedly refrained from taking advan- 
tage of this opening to land several 
good ones. 

Stung by the loud laughter of the 
students, and the shrill ‘‘ Aw, now, 
Fatty, what yer doin’,’’ of his friends, 
he rushed again, but failed to land, and 
received two body blows that evoked a 
hoarse crow from the recipient. 

Potter at once claimed a foul, argu- 
ing that a blow in the stomach was be- 
low the belt. This claim was disallowed, 
but it was agreed that no blows below 


the chest should be allowed. When 
the dogs of war were loosed again, Fatty 
at once made another rush, and this 
time landed on Fishy’s brow, but was 
promptly countered on the sore nose, 
whereupon he lost his temper and 
launched a terrific kick at Fishy, who 
caught the uplifted leg, gave a heave, 
and brought Fatty to the ground witha 
thump, gaining first fall and closing the 
round. 

The rest between the first and second 
rounds was spent in fanning and rub- 
bing down the gladiators, and in trying 
to convince Fatty of the extreme irregu- 
larity of his conduct in introducing /a 
savate into the rules of the P. R. 

In the second round, Fatty, acting 
under the instructions of his handlers, 
disregarded the vociferous encourage- 
ment of Bug and Tomtit to ‘‘ Lam him, 
Fatty! Paste him, Fatty!’’ and es- 
sayed to keep Fishy at a distance. 
These tactics were a dismal failure, for 
Fishy easily dodged back and forward, 
and with much skill and great precision 
delivered several sounding thuds on 
Fatty’s roseate countenance, and finally 
in a clinch back-heeled and threw him 
heavily. ; 

Second round for Fishy; Fatty’s ac- 
tion marked by great gallantry. 

This time the united persuasions, ex- 
postulations and entreaties of the entire 
squad were hardly sufficient to induce 
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the reluctant champion to come to the 
scratch, but finally the magic words, 
‘?Fraid cat ! 'Fraid cat !’’ thrown in 
his teeth by Bug, prevailed, and he 
again strode forth to do or die. 

And now for the first time he scored 
a temporary advantage, for as they ad- 
vanced to the center of the ring, Bug 
suddenly darted forward and dealt Fishy 
a stinging blow on the ear. As Fishy 
turned on this fresh antagonist, Fatty 
threw himself forward and fairly over- 
whelmed him by his weight, all three 
coming to the ground together. 

They were immediately separated 
by the seconds, and Bug was removed 
to a safe distance from the ring and 
securely pinioned, from which posi- 
tion he shouted shrill defiance at the 
students. 

This temporary advantage greatly en- 
couraged the partisans of Fatty, but 
proved his speedy undoing, for while 
up to this time Fishy, conscious of his 
superiority in strength, science, and 
age, had fought with the utmost good 
nature, and had carefully avoided the 
exertion of his full strength, he was now 
thoroughly enraged, as much from the 
gross violation of ring precedents as 
from the stinging nature of the blow 
he had received from Bug. 

From the apparent ease with which 
Fatty had rolled Fishy in the dust his 
seconds sagely judged that Fishy could 
not stand a scrimmage at close quar- 
ters, and advised their man to go in and 
finish him at short range. ‘The first 
part of this command he promptly start- 
ed in to execute, but made bad work of 
the second, for his rush was met with 
staggering lefts and rights, and before 
he could collect his wits such a rain 
of blows was showered upon him that 
he dropped in the ring and utterly re- 
fused to rise, claiming loudly, and 


with good reason, that he had had gy 


enough. 

Whereupon Potter and Whacker, who 
had during the entire contest punctili- 
ously observed all the formalities of the 
ring, solemnly threw up the sponge, 
and Fishy was hailed the victor, and 
after putting on his coat left the field 
accompanied by his friends, and deaf to 
the repeated challenges of Bug, who 
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offered to ‘‘ lick any man of them for a 
cent,’’ which, under the circumstances, 
seemed a liberal discount on the usual 
terms. 

Poor Fatty was led to the pump and 
his bruises, consisting of a black eye, a 
swollen lip and a sprained thumb, were 
scientifically treated by Potter, while 
the rest of the party struck the shackles 
from the downtrodden and imprisoned 
Bug and discussed the fight with great 
earnestness. 

While it was admitted that the fight 
was fair, and that Fatty had exhibited 
both pluck and endurance, still there 
was a harrowing suspicion in their 
minds that in some occult way the 
entire party had been tricked and 
taken in. 

Bug, whose imprisonment had for the 
time soured his genial disposition, was 
inclined to lay the blame upon the 
course of training, and indulged in re- 
marks aspersive of his brother Whack- 
er, which that gentleman resented, and 
a second fight began between combat- 
ants much more evenly matched, and 
lasted several rounds in the most hearty 
fashion, but led to no definite result ex- 
cept the restoration of perfect good 
feeling. The Chadwicks were all so 
evenly matched and had fought so much 
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that their fights seldom resulted in any 
decided advantage to any one of them. 

But, alas! there was no longer any 
pleasure in life for Fatty, in whom even 
the excitement of the second fight failed 
to awaken an interest, and he was es- 
corted home through devious ways and 
left in the back yard to explain his con- 
dition as best he might. 

The next Monday morning he was, 
with the exception of a discolored eye, 
none the worse physically for his mis- 
fortune, but for several days he avoided 
his friends and seemed a prey to melan- 
choly. Later he was seized with an 
enthusiasm for hard study, evidently 
ambitious to dazzle a certain young 
lady by his scholastic triumphs, a course 
of procedure which much puzzled his 
friends, none of whom were accustomed 
to devote much time to their studies. 

Gradually, however, he was taken 
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into favor by the fair enslaver, to the 
deep but unspoken distress of Plupy, 
whose small bosom was nigh to bursting 
with his feelings for her. 

Under the sunshine of prosperity 
Fatty rapidly regained his spirits, but 
the desperate condition of mind to which 
he had been reduced by her studied cold- 
ness, as well as his hitherto unsuspect- 
ed literary resources, was evidenced by 
the appearance of a carefully folded pa- 
per which dropped from her desk one 
day, and which contained a wisp of tow- 
colored hair and the following tender 
but darkly prophetic verse :— 


‘““HAIR. NED GILMAN TO JENNIE MORRI- 
son.” 


“This lock of hair 
I once did wair, 
I now preside it to your care. 
Perhaps when I am dead and gone 
You may have this to look upon.”’ 


TOA GRvecar_ 


To explain his condition as best he might. 


ISAM’S STRATEGY 
By HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 


Illustrated by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN 


back steps at Wood- 

haven, his head in 
his hands, a favorite 
attitude when his 
mind held trouble- 
some thoughts. Ma- 
jor Crawford Worth- 
ington placidly smok- 
ed away on his well 
burned corncob pipe, 
a favorite occupation 
for him whenever his 
mood was placid. 
His bulky figure was 
settled comfortably in 
his great arm chair, 
his fat leg rested on 
the veranda rail, and 
he was at peace with 
the whole world. The 
May moon shed a 
silvery light over the far stretching fields 
where the now invisible cotton plants in 
long lines lifted their tiny leaflets grate- 
fully in the gathering dew. He knew the 
‘“stand ’’ was good; that his corn was 
knee-high, and that the drought, which 
threatened, the previous week, had been 
broken by gentle rains. And he rested 
under the conviction that his cabins, 
whose lights twinkled in friendliness 
across the fields, held a happy and con- 
tented army of laborers who in good 
time would place his usual crop on the 
market. Nor was thisall. The Major 
had carefully scanned the market re- 
ports of the Macon Telegraph during 
the day just closed and found in the 
strong demand for cotton goods and 
the small stock of raw cotton held in 
southern warehouses, auguries for 
higher prices in the autumn. There 
seemed to be no reason why he should 
strain his well-known philosophy by 
forebodings of any kind, and as for the 
past, when he reverted to that he dwelt 
among the happy eras it contained. 

The Major’s pleasant dreams were 


[vac sat on the 


To alarm every negro within hearing. 


interrupted by the 
voice of the little old 
wrinkled negro on the 
steps, whospoke with- 
out lifting his head. 

‘« Marse Craffud!’’ 

“Well!” 

“You heah dem 
niggers er singin’ an’ 
er trompin’ out yon- 
ner?’ The Major 
heard. Across the 
fields there floated in 
upon him the chant 
of many voices and 
the shuffling of feet 
on a board floor. It 
was indeed no unusual 
sound at Woodhaven 
where everyone 
sought happiness in 
his own way when the 
day’s work was done. On the contrary 
it was so common that like the cricket 
concert—it escaped attention, as arule. 

‘“Yes!’’ said the Major gruffly, 
“‘ what of it ?”’ 

** You know what hit means ?’’ 

‘* Tt mean’s that a lot of fools are los- 
ing time they should be giving to sleep!”’ 
The Major knocked ashes from his pipe 
and began a search for more tobacco. 

‘* Hit means er heap mo’n de loss er 
sleep,’’ said Isam slowly, ‘‘ er heap mo’! 
Hit means de loss of er whole crop. 
Dem niggers is er settin’ out fer Arkin- 
saw !’’ 

‘“What are you babbling about, 
Isam ?’’ The Major’s face, in the glow 
of a lighted match, was still placid. 

‘“T’m er babblin’ de Gord’s truth. 
Ev’y nigger out yonner is layin’ ter git 
erway ter Arkinsaw. Been er man 
eroun’ hyah off an’ on fer er month 
fillin’ °em up wid er whole mess er 
news erbout five dollars er day in 
Arkinsaw, free lan’ fer de plain axin’, 
what meks er bale er cott’n ter de acre; 
an’ free mules an’ rations flung in! 
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He’s done ’bout started de whole gang 
ter packin’,an’ Unc’ Peter’s done moved 
es trops inter town already an’ pile’ ’em 
up down ter de railroad station. Hit’s 
er fac’; an’ I been slow gittin’ ter yer 
wid de news cause de niggers shet up 
ev’y time I come erbout. Ef hit ain’t 
been fer Cindy dey’d er fool mesame as 
dey fool you. Gointer wake up some 
day Marse Craffud an’ find er crop en 
de grass an’ nair nigger en sight !— 
you sho’ly is! I’m er talkin’ gospel, 
pu’ gospel !’’ A minute of silence fol- 
lowed this extraordinary communica- 
tion, during which time the Major's 
pipe went out and his extended foot 
slowly rejoined its companion on the 
floor. Then his wrath exploded. It 
exploded in phrases that are barred 
from all polite literature. His hand 
had regained his walking stick, and 
Isam, conscious of this fact, eased him- 
self down astep, leaving a stout column 
between himself and the irate master of 
Woodhaven. With this stick the 
Major thundered on the floor shouting: 

‘Go tell the last black rascal of the 
gang to come here! Go this minute !”’ 
Again the air was charged with adjec- 
tives. But Isamshook his headand mum- 
bled. ‘‘ What are you waiting for?’’ 
The Major fairly yelled the final question. 
The hickory stick flew from his hand 
and rattled eloquently against the col- 
umn behind which the little old negro 
nestled safely. 

‘Wait er minute, Marse Craffud, 
waiter minute! Hit won’t do no good 
—hit won’t do no good! Ain’t nair 
nigger out deir gointer face you. De 
las’ one es des gointer slip erway ! 
Dat Arkinsaw man done fix erbout de 
tickets an’ cyars, an’ done promise ’em 
mo’n de yearth holds. He was ter come 
erlong in town termorrow, an’ dey is er 
jubilatin’ erbout de blessed fac’ right 
now. Ljissenatdat nigger Mance’s big 
mouf! I c’n heah ’im clear hyah— 
‘When de gen’! roll is call I’ll be deir, 
I'll be deir!’ Oh, yes, Mance ’ll be 
deir—ef de rations holdsout. No, sah, 
ain’ no use ter sen’ nobody ter fetch 
dat crowd! De message mout move 
‘em, but hit ’u’d move ’em de wrong 
way.’ 

The Major’s wrath had no limit ex- 
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cept his breath. In five minutes they 
were both out of evidence. When after 
a rest he recovered the latter, the former 
reached a final expression. 

Isam, behind the post, shook his head 
and soliloquized :— 

‘* What meks me glad I ain’t er white 
man,’’ he said sententiously, ‘‘is de fac’ 
dat er white man flies off er de handle 
de ve’y time he needs er cool head de 
mos’. Now yonner sets Marse Craffud, 
pow’ less—pow’less as er young baby— 
an’ cussin’ ter beat de ban’. An’ what 
is hit all erbout? ’Bout er lot er corn- 
fiel’ niggers what’s done gone 'stracted 
fer de want of er little horse sense. He’s 
er white man; an’ dey do say dat all 
de white mans has sense ter study wid 
an’ sarcumvent wid. An’ yonner is er 
lot of crazy cornfiel’ niggers widout any 
sense des er outdoin’ ’im an’ not half 
tryin’. An’ hyah is ernuther nigger— er 
little, ole, dried-up nigger—but er nig- 
ger what has run wid purty good folks, 
c’u’d des-cotch hold er de rookus an’ 
bus’ up dat crowd so quick dey’d ferget 
dey was any mo’n sick mules.”’ 

The Major heard him without being 
impressed. ‘The crisis was a most seri- 
ous one for him, as it was for many 
Southern planters. Unscrupulousagents 
of large Western corporations, working 
for a fixed sum per capita, had by means 
of extravagant promises started an ex- 
odus of negroes from the South that 
threatened to depopulate certain sec- 
tions at a time when crops were demand- 
ing daily attention. Gradually, as the 
Major’s mind returned to conscious- 
ness of his immediate surroundings, it 
received an impression from the lan- 
guage of the little old man whom, 
although he berated from force of habit, 
he esteemed as shrewd and cunning be- 
yond most negroes. 

‘‘What’s that? What’s that, you 
black rascal? What are you talking 
about ?’? The Major glared toward his 
invisible companion. ‘‘ Come out from 
behind that post, sir!’’ Isam moved 
back to his original seat, after casting 
a glance toward the stick which lay at 
the bottom of the steps. 

‘‘T was er sayin’,’’ he replied, drop- 
ping his face in his hands again, ‘‘ I 
was des er sayin’ ef Marse Craffud was 
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ter turn over dis gang ter me an’ lem 
me run dis hyah place fer erbout er 
while, I’d mek de las’ nigger out yon- 
ner so tired of Arkinsaw he’d fergit de 
name of de lan’ he been honin’ fer.’’ 
‘*Oh, you would !”’ said the Major, 
something in the manner and words of 
his little companion appealing to his 
ready sense ofhumor. ‘‘ Well, mighty 
man, take charge, take charge! I’dbe 
d—n glad for somebody to run the 
place.’? He began another search for 
tobacco. ‘‘And,’’ he added, ‘‘if the 
crowd will take you along with them 
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cial nigger des zactly what he wants, 
den nobody could run one of ’em off dis 
lan’ wid er gun! No,sah! Tek er 
gun an’ jump one er dem niggers atter 
his mind done got word dat Marse Craf- 
fud was erbout ter die an’ had done lef’ 
de ole han’s er livin’ an’ lan’ an’ mules 
—jump ’im an’ he’d rimroun’ an’ double 
back like er rabbit an’ set down in de 
same place he come frum. Isam don’t 
know much—not much—but he c’n 
look at er cornfiel’ nigger in de dark an’ 
tell yer what de nigger ’s gointer be 
studyin' erbout nex’ day. Hits as easy 


Peter, Alec, Giles, Henry, Dick, Shad, Gross, Reuben, Jim, and others rushed into the room. 


I’ll call the settlement worth all it 
costs !”? 

‘‘Dere ain’t nair man livin’ gointer 
tek me off dis hyah place,’ said Isam 
coolly, ‘‘ner sez’ me off! I’m hyah fer 
good whar I b’long, an’ hyah I’m goin- 
ter stick. An’ ef Marse Craffud des 
lemme step out yonner an’ ring de bell 
ter let de niggers know somep’n done 
happen up hyah an’ ter come, an’ come 
quick as dey can; an’ ef when dey come 
Marse Craffud was down wid er stroke, 
an’ erbout ter perish on de bed, an’ 
wanted ter leave er will an’ tek keer of 
ev’y nigger on de place ’fo’ he die; ef 
he war ter int’res’ essef in ev’y special 
nigger’s wauts, an’ fix ter give ev’y spe- 


terer man what knows dat breed er nig- 
ger as spellin’ er grocery sign.”’ 

The second match burned idly in the 
Major’s fingers and his eyes looked 
away into the night. From somewhere 
floatcd in the savor of old days and the fun 
he had enjoyed with the wise little man 
huddled by the veranda column. His 
quick and appreciative mind grasped in 
an instant the humor of the plan vague- 
ly outlined by his oldcompainion. His 
features softened into a smile, and then 
a low laugh shook his fat sides. ‘The 
idea I advanced, developed and broad- 
ened rapidly, and as he passed his hand 
across his forehead and straightened up 
slowly in his chair his emotion deep- 
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ened. Finally, as was usual when he 
attempted to suppress a laugh, he began 
coughing violently. Isam, with forty 
years’ experience, knew this symptom 
and what it meant. He stole a glance 
around the column and laughed happily 
himself. The Major recovered his 
breath, and rising heavily pointed out 
toward the yard where the bell rope was 
dangling. He had enlisted for a cam- 
paign that promised unlimited fun and 
a perfect revenge. 

‘““Go on! Go on!’’ he said still 
shaking. ‘‘Go on and ring the bell. 
I’ll get to bed.’’ It was to be the 
greatest comedy of his life, and it would 
not be an exaggeration to add that he 
would have sacrificed the year’s crop 
to carry it through successfully. Isam 
needed but one command. Laughing 
aloud he was speeding across the yard 
before the Major’s sentence was fin- 
ished, and ere that gentleman had got- 
ten himself into the house the planta- 
tion bell was ringing furiously. 

The Southern plantation bell is rung 
only at dawn, noon and at dusk. To 
ring it at any other time noisily and rap- 
idly is to alarm every negro within hear- 
ing and suspend labor; for change hangs 
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too oft on the ringing of the plantation 
bell. Isam rang it frantically. In an 
instant the negroes, old and young, 
poured forth into the night, paused to 
listen, and then came running toward 
the mansion. Isam was leaping into 
the air and shouting when they ar- 
rived :— 

““Go to Marse Craffud! Goto Marse 
Craffud!’’ Peter, Alec, Giles, Henry, 
Dick, Shad, Gross, Reuben, Jim and 
others of the older generation rushed 
up the steps and through the hall 
into the Major’s room. He _ was 
stretched on the bed and moaning pit- 
eously. 

‘*Marse Craffud !—fer de Lord sake, 
Marse Craffud, what ails you, honey?’’ 
Alec slipped a hand under his pillow and 
attempted to lift the sufferer. A groanof 
depth and misery caused him to desist 
and stagger back. 

“* Stop—that—d—n—nigger ringin’ 
the—bell !’’ gasped the Major. Two 
men rushed out and tore Isam from the 
rope. He came back with them and 
set up a howl so loud and agonizing 
that the sick man drew a pillow across 
his distorted face and struggled vio- 
lently. 
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‘*Marse Craffud! Marse 
Craffud !’’ moaned Dick. 
‘Tek heart, man, tek heart ! 
Hit ain’t so bad !”’ 

‘‘Brandy, brandy!’’ 
gasped the Major. ‘‘ Dick !— 
Alec !—Peter !—my friends, 
— Oh!— oh!—brandy! bran- 
dy!” Isam thrust a bottle 
into Peter’s hands and Peter 
thrust the bottle into his 
master’s mouth. That 
is, one end of the 
bottle; although he 
seemed to be trying 
to insert the whole of 
it,in his excitement. 
The Major gulped and 
tender hands laid him 
back on the pillow ~~ 
from which he had ~~ 
half risen. = 

‘*Peter,’’ he said 
weakly, fixing glassy eyes on the old 
negro, ‘‘you’ve been,—a good—friend, 
a good—friend. I want to provide— 
for you—brandy! brandy!’’ Again 
eager hands supplied the stimulant. 
After a moment’s rest, the Major con- 
tinued. ‘‘ Where are you —farming 
Peter ?”’ 

‘‘ Birdsong place, Marse Craffud. 
Four mule farm; mules named Ida, 
Scott, Bill and Morris.’’ 

‘“‘Want to leave—everything ;—you 
were about—to quit me—for Arkansaw 
—but, makes no difference—’’ 

‘‘ Who, me!”’ said Peter, indignantly, 
‘*No, sah! no, sah! I warn’t gointer quit 
yer, Marse Craffud. Dis heah place is 
whar I was born an’ bless Gord hyah 
whar I wanter die when de Lord calls!’’ 

“__but I want to leave you—your 
farm—and mules—and your growing 
crops ;—brandy! brandy! Oh!—oh! 
—lay me down boys—lay me—down!”’ 
Peter had again lifted the sick man in 
his arms and others poured brandy 
down his throat. It, or perhaps the 
sight of Isam, brought on a fit of cough- 
ing that frightened the group into the 
belief that the end had come. Finally, 
the Major regained his breath. 

** Alec—my boy—where ?—’’ 

‘“‘T has de secon’ bottom lan’ twixt 
de big road an’ de creek !’’ said Alec 


“Give ‘im time to make es peace wid you.” 
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hurriedly. ‘‘ An’ de two 
mules I’m er plowin’ is 
name’ Nancy an’ Liza!’’ 

‘“All yours, Alec — all 
yours;—crop too—when— 
I’m gone!’’ He _ pressed 
Alec’s hand. ‘‘Keep me 
alive boys, keep me alive,— 
tillday ! Get lawyer—Tom- 
linson—here!’’ 

‘‘Tsam !’’ said Alec, ‘‘ain’t 
we better go get dat man 
now?” Isam covered his 
face with his hands and fled 
out into the night. He 
fell on his face in the 
back yard and imme- 
diately became the cen- 
ter of a sympathetic 
female group. 

‘‘Raise up, Brother 
amas Isam,’’ said Aunt Char- 
lotte gently, ‘‘raise up! 
He’s been er good friend, er good friend! 
But when de Lord calls de bes’ of us is 
erbleege ter go!’’? Isam broke loose 
again and fled into the orchard. He fell 
there and beat the grass with his fist. 

‘“TIsam sho’ did love Marse Craffud,”’ 
said Chloe. 

‘* May de good Lord bring peace ter 
es stubb’n heart !’’ said Harriet. ‘‘ His 
han’ rests heavy on ’im now. Look at 
‘im how ’e fights !’’ 

Meantime in the house, between gasps 
and spasms of pain which seemed to at- 
tack all his parts impartially, the Major 
divided Woodhaven and itsseventymules 
among the tillers of its soil who had so 
long labored at his command. Isam, re- 
covering his wonted calmness, returned 
just in time to rescue him from the anx- 
ious group who were about to preserve 
him until morning, if needs be, in alco- 
hol. The Major had overdone his part. 
He had simulated insanity and kicked 
Alec, who attempted to rub his legs, 
entirely over the foot board. The others 
resisted his efforts to rise, and throwing 
themselves on him were holding him 
securely while Peter sought to force 
brandy between his clenched teeth. Isam 
succeeded in getting his master a breath- 
ing spell, but was forced by emotion to 
flee from the room. In this emotion he 
was ably assisted by Alec and Dick. 
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‘* Dey sho’ thinks er heap of one er- 

nuther,’’ said Peter ‘‘ Isamis mo’ broke 
up den I ever seen ’im. Isho’ly hopes 
de good Lord will spare Marse Craffud; 
—anyhow thoo de night. Marse Craffud, 
honey, hyah is Unc’ Henry Thompson 
wants ter pray fer yo’ suff’rin’ soul!’’ 
The Major rose on his elbow angrily, a 
genuine and most extraordinary im- 
precation escaping him. He did not 
have to call for brandy. His mouth 
stretched in delivery of the oath pre- 
sented a good opportunity; the bottle’s 
neck was thrust intoit and he was forced 
back on his pillow. He was obliged to 
swallow in self-defense. Through it all, 
he could hear. Henry Thompson pray- 
ing. 
““Lord, look down on dis suff rin’ 
man an’ tek yo’ heavy han’ fum off’im 
ternight. Lif’ up es po’ sinful soul an’ 
spare ’im frum de provinces of de devil. 
If hit be thy will, good Lord, ter tek him, 
give ’im time, give ’im time !”’ 

‘* Amen !’’ said a dozen voices. 

‘‘_give ’im time ter mek es peace 
wid you Lord. Hit is er dark night an’ 
de way is lonesome; spare ’im, spare 
’im tell de morn comes an’ es frien’s git 
hyah !’’ 


‘* Amen !’’ shouted the earnest group. 

Then in the yard where the women 
had gathered arose one of those weird 
chants common to plantation life, 
through which the simple negroes ex- 
press their emotion. It began with 
‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot !’’ but as 
the singers warmed up a wilder air was 
substituted and soon the crowd was 
writhing and swaying almost franti- 
cally. Through the din and confusion 
could be heard the Major’s voice:— 

‘‘Stop those infernal idiots,—stop 
them! You Isam! Isam !—take that 
brandy—away—take—.’’ This was 
followed by a blood curdling groan. 
Firmly the negroes held their now 
almost helpless master, convinced that 
he was totally irresponsible and liable 
to injure himself. His groans and im- 
precations grew fainter and finally, 
overpowered by the fiery liquor poured 
down his throat, he slept as one ina 
stupor. His last effort was made when 
Isam pushed in among the crowd and 
read an appeal in the Major’s eyes. The 
little old negro gazed at him a moment 
as in doubt, and murmuring, ‘hits 
better fer one ter die dan two!’’ with- 
drew hurriedly. The Major almost es- 
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caped his captors at this moment. Peter 
followed Isam outside when the stout 
Major ceased to struggle. 

‘‘Brer Isam,’’ he said earnestly, 
‘don’t hide it fum us. Is ’e gointer go? 
Will ’e hold out thoo de night?” 

‘““Mebbe so, Brer Peter, mebbe so,’’ 
said Isam sadly. ‘‘ Ef ’e c’n be kep er- 
sleep ’e mout las’ tell daylight! All 
you all git out now an’ lemme handle 
‘im. But stay erbout an’ be ready ter 
come ef er fit strikes ’imergin’? Is deir 
any of dat brandy lef’ ? Don’t let dem 
niggers git it, I declar ef hit ain’t been 
fer dat brandy Marse Craffud ud sho’ 
been gone dis blessed night !’? Then 
when the anxious watchers withdrew to 
consult in the outer yard, Isam went in 
and closed the door. His next act did 
not belong to the solemnities of a dying 
man’s room. He dropped down on the 
hearth rug and writhed in laughter. 

Isam was aroused about daylight by 
the arrival of Dr. Bailey and Lawyer 
Tomlinson, the Major's devoted friends. 
About the same time the Major awoke 
and sat up. His attention, at first 
directed to Isam, was diverted by the 
anxious faces of his friends. Peter, it 
seems, had ridden into town and sum- 
moned them, adding a most extrava- 
gant description of the Major’s condi- 
tion. Later he had rescued 
his own belongings from the 
depot and carried them by 
a round about road to his 
cabin. 

The Major’s two callers, 
greatly relieved by the real 
facts of the case as soon 
made known to them, en- 
tered with interest into the 
conspiracy so successfully 
planned. They spent the 
morning with him, the doc- 
tor issuing orders that no one 
should be allowed to enter 
the yard; and over 


a good meal or 
two, provided by | | 
the cook and car- zy 


tied in by Isamon_ :,° / 
tiptoes, they dis- 
cussed old times 
most happily. The  ' 
negroes crowded 
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around the doctor as he drove away. 
‘*Yes,’’ he said gravely in response 
to their anxious inquiries, ‘‘ he is in his 
right mind and in my opinion may live 
several days.’’ 
Lawyer Tomlinson nodded, and 
looked significantly at them, adding :— 
‘“*Take my advice, friends, and don't 
neglect your crops. If you do you will 
neglect your own interests.’’ These 
words were repeated in every cabin and 
clothed with a portentous meaning. 
The ruse of the eccentric planter 
spread among the circle of his intimate 
friends in town and he was besieged 
with callers. Night after night lights 
gleamed from the windows of the sick 
room conveying to the anxious residents 
of ‘‘the quarters’’ information that 
‘* Marse Craffud’s ’’ friends were ‘‘ set- 
ting up’’ with him. Finally the Major 
broke loose and went to town for ‘‘ hos- 
pital treatment.’’ And after a week in 
town, accompanied by Isam, he sought, 
under his doctor’s advice, or so it was 
rumored, recuperation at Indian Spring. 
Be this as it may, he returned home in 
July, when crops had been laid by, 
sound and happy. And well might he 
be happy, for in all his life no such 
crop as that which greeted his inspect- 
ing eye had ever been made at Wood- 
haven. He celebrated his 
rescue by a barbecue that 
drew every hungry ‘‘ hand’’ 
for miles around and dwells 
yet in memory. ‘This, of 
course, was not compensa- 
tion for the loss of an inher- 
itance, but time is a famous 
soother, and the negroes’ 
disappointment had been 
achieved by slow stages. 
But there was one negro 
who suffered no disappoint- 
ment whatever. When all 
was ended he carried into 
town a check so large his 
eyes refused to 
translate its 
meaning. Hewas 
alittle, old, dried- 
up and wrinkled 
negro known 
everywhere as 
Isam. 


“ Put it there.” 


“I guess you're the right sort,” he satd hoarsely. 


THE LOADED GUN 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG 
Author of ‘*Madam_ Butterfly,"” Etc. 


I 


THREE GENTLEMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


T three o’clock in the morning, 
Gast, McGill and Ravant were 
going down Twentieth street in 

the vicinity of Walnut street. They 
were locked together in the fashion of a 
Roman phalanx. And even then their 
going was unsteady. With the memory 
of his classical studies somewhat re- 
vived, Ravant repeated Czesar’s com- 
mendation of the Roman formation. 

A little later and a little further down 
the street, where lived many of the city’s 
elect, they were protesting in over-vocif- 
erous melody that they would not go 
home till morning. 

‘* Make it midday for the sake of ver- 
sim-ili-tude,’’ begged Gast, breathless 
with the word, ‘‘ for it is morning now. 
Behold !’’ 

And thereupon he also remembered 
the invocations to the rising sun, in 
which the ancients abound, and pro- 
duced one—according to his memory:— 


Aurora leaped upon the nether hills 
And flung a kiss to Bacchus—’twas a day ! 


The officer on the corner of the 
square came and looked on amicably. 

His applause made McGill realize 
that the voices of his comrades, unlike 
his own, had never excelled in melody. 
He, therefore, attached himself to a 
lamp-post and, in the fashion of a pre- 
centor, proposed to instruct them in the 
difficulties of ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” 

But in attaching himself to the lamp- 
post he had detached himself from the 
critical right of the phalanx, which 
now floundered dismally and then in- 
continently disintegrated. The officer 
of the peace secured Ravant and Gast 
and anchored them to McGill—and 
‘‘ Annie Laurie’’ went terribly on. 


It would have been hard enough to 
endure if it had not been mixed with 
liquors. But since it was so mixed it 
was not wonderful that anathema was 
belched at them from the windows of 
that halcyon neighborhood, and that 
they were then slammed violently shut. 

But they were hardly prepared for a 
gunshot in their direction. 

‘That's right,’’ complained McGill, 
‘‘if you can’t reform ’em, shoot ’em !”’ 

‘*Mac, that man’s a pil-os-per,’’ ar- 
gued Gast. ‘‘ For, lo! these many 
years the sover-eign people have sought 
a cure for the drink evil. Well, he has 
found it. Shoot em. Eh, Ravey ?’’ 

Ravant said nothing. And now they 
awoke to the understanding that he had 
grown heavy between them. 

A cab passed. The driver, an expe- 
rienced nighthawker, drew up to them. 

‘* Right this time,’’ said Gast. ‘‘ This 
jag is going home imperially in a cab. 
It'll be about all I’ll be able to do to 
walk my own to my happy home.”’ 

The officér assisted in getting Ravant 
into the cab. 

But suddenly his manner changed to 
savagery. They were under the direct 
light of the corner electric. 

‘‘Which of you did this?’ he de- 
manded. 

The blood slowly trickled from a 
wound in Ravant’s head. 

Gast had a drunken inspiration. 

“That gun !’’ he whispered. 

The officer caught upon this. 

‘« Where was it fired from ?”’ 

This none of them in the least knew. 

The officer took McGill and Gast to 
the station-house, where they were ig- 
nominiously searched. Ravant went to 
the hospital in a cab. 
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Presently, in a lucid interval, Ravant 
signed an affidavit setting forth that it 
was neither McGill nor Gast who had 
fired the shot. Upon this his two com- 
panions were released ‘‘ under surveil- 
lance.” 

And this was so odious to Gast that 
he swore to find out who it was that had 
fired the shot. 


II 


AN OUNCE OF WHISKEY OR AN OUNCE 
OF BRAINS. 


The moment Ravant awoke to sanity 
at the hospital he demanded a drink 
of whiskey. 

‘*’The doctor has forbidden it,” said 
the nurse. 

‘Why ?”’ shouted Ravant. 

“Your head. He thinks it would 
take you much longer to get well—per- 
haps prevent your recovery altogether.” 

“Call him!’ Still in Ravant’s ter- 
rible voice. ‘‘I guess it’s my own 
head. And if I’d rather have an ounce 
of whiskey—more or less—than an 
ounce of brains—more or less—it’s my 
business and none of his.” 

The little, frightened nurse did what 
he asked, and Ravant said to the doctor 
very much what he had said to the 
nurse. And the doctor answered him 
precisely what the nurse had answered. 

‘*But,’’ he laughed in addition, ‘‘ your 
head is certainly your own, and you are 
certainly sane enough to decide what 
you want done with it, though it is 
rather contrary to Dunglison's ethics to 
let you. It don’t matter greatly either 
way, though. How much are you in 
the habit of taking ?’’ 

‘* All I can buy,’’ snarled Ravant. 

The doctor laughed again and wrote 
a prescripton for an ounce of whiskey. 

‘You don’t care, do you, whether I 
live or die ?’’ asked Ravant odiously. 

‘*Oh quite as much as you do!”’ with 
a certain jolly contempt for such a 
man. ‘Then, to the nurse :— 

‘‘T don’t think it will be necessary 
for me to see your patient again. Take 
care that he gets all he needs. My orig- 
inal instructions will do till he is dis- 
charged.”’ 

““You don’t care either,’”’ challenged 
Ravant, when the doctor had gone. 
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‘* Yes—I care—very much,” said the 
brave little nurse. 

Ravant stared, then said :— 

** Well—hurry that whiskey here !”’ 

And, presently, she brought it. Ra- 
vant saw only the hand which offered 
it to his famished soul. It trembled. As 
he took the glass he followed the arm 
up to the nurse’s face. That was very 
pale. When she was certain that he 
would drink it she gasped and then 
choked down a bit of a sob. 

‘‘Now, what's the matter with you?” 
cried Ravant with brutal irritation. 

‘* Noth—nothing,” faltered the nurse. 

“Vou lie,” said Ravant. ‘‘I told 
you that it is my own head. Why don’t 
you want me to drink it ?” 

‘* Drink it !’? begged the nurse, now 
in terror of him. ‘‘ Please do!” 

‘*T won’t! You’re both too anxious !”’ 

He flung the frail glass against the 
wall where it was broken. Then he 
turned his back upon the nurse, and, 
gripping the iron rods of his bed bent 
them until they doubled and parted. 
He slept a little presently—-breathing 
like a wounded beast. When he woke 
the little nurse was wiping up the spilled 
liquor. The terrible fragrance infested 
his very soul. 

“Open the window!’’ Ravantshouted. 
“You are torturing me!” 

The girl did this. 

‘““ Why did you make me smell the 
d——d stuff ?” 

Then, a little more gently before she 
could answer :— 

“Thank you. I can’t stand the 
smell of it—not the smell. 

The nurse laid a brave hand on his. 

‘I guess you're the right sort,’’ he 
said hoarsely. ‘‘ Put it there !” 

He gripped the hand of the nurse as 
he would have done that of a man. 

Afterward Ravant watched the girl 
as she ‘‘ went about doing good ” for 
him—as he gibed it. She tried to keep 
out of his vision. 

‘« What in the devil are you about ?”’ 
he commanded. ‘‘I want to look at you! 
It does me good—to look at you !” 

She came, with a pink face where he 
could see her. 

‘Tf it does you good—why look at 
me!’’ 
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She tried to do it lightly but her 
bosom heaved. Ravant saw this. 

‘* Yes, I’ve stopped guessing. You 
are the right sort—inside. And you’re 
not half as ugly outside as I thought 
you at first. Or, else you’ve grown 
prettier. I think it’s that. I suppose 
they make it a point to hire only ugly 
girls for nurses. Else the patients 
would marry ’em as fast as they could 
gather ’em in and there would never be 
any nurses. But you’ve fooled ’em! 
Look in the glass ?” 

It was useless to resist what had now 
become affectionate brutality, and she 
did this. It was true that there was a 
glow in her hollow cheeks. 

‘* Thank you !”’ 

‘* By the Lord ! Younearly laughed!” 
said Ravant with entire seriousness. 
“‘Say—I’m going to like you. And I 
want vou to try to like me. If I ever 
ask for whiskey again don’t you give 
it to me, no matter if I curse you up 
hill and down dale. And I’ll try not to 
ask for it.’’ 

The nurse stopped something which 
would have been a sob at maturity. 

‘“* But, for God’s sake, don’t cry,’’ 
Ravant wenton. ‘‘I hate women who 
cry. And I’m not hating you—I see 
that already.”’ 

‘*T will not cry !’’ pledged the nurse. 

‘‘T believe you,’’ said Ravant. ‘‘ Put 
it there. I won’t drink!” 

And for the second time they shook 
hands. 


III 
CALLING A MAN A PIG. 


“* And yet,’’ mused Ravant, ‘‘ I make 
you cry !’’ 

There was an unwonted softness in 
his voice. 

“I’m sorry I’m such a brute—I am 
a good deal cf a brute—ain’t I ?”’ 

When she did not answer he shouted 
at her suddenly :— 

“ Ain’t 1?” 

‘ Yes,’’ said the frightened nurse. 

‘“‘And I'ma pig, too. That’s what 
the doctor called me the other day when 
he left, didn’t he?” 

“Ves.” 

‘*T heard him. And he’s right, too— 
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though not so bully as you, at saying 
it” 

‘“The doctor is mistaken,’’ braved 
the girl. ‘‘I wouldn’t say it.’’ 

Ravant gasped and sat up in bed. 

“* What :” 

The girl repeated, without fear, what 
she had said. 

And nothing had ever cowed Ravant 
as that did. It made him stop and 
think. Itseemed as if he had never 
thought before—so primitive were his 
processes. 

‘‘T’ll just live up to that girl’s esti- 
mate of me--and fool her. I really 
thought I was a pig. Heavens!’’ He 
laughed with himselt as if he were some 
one else. ‘‘ It didn’t even offend me! 
But I’m glad I’m not a pig—to her— 
and I’ll stop being a brute. Especially 
to women. What was it mother used 
to say ?” 

Finally he remembered it :—- 

‘‘ Always be gentle to all women. 
For some of them are mothers. And 
all of them are daughters of mothers.” 

He said to himself that he had better 
write that out ina plain hand and paste 
it in his hat. Then he said he would 
go the hat one better—-he would write it 
out and paste it in his head. 

And I think he did this in some fash- 
ion. For he often remembered it. And 
at this time it was hard for him to re- 
member things. 


‘* Please !’’ she begged of him one 
day with her hands out to his, meaning 
that he should intermit his ceaseless 
watching of her. ‘‘I feel like the in- 
sect under the microscope.’’ She ended 
with that brief, half-way laugh. 

“‘T won't,’ said Ravant. ‘‘It helps 
me. And that is what you are paid for 
doing.’’ 

‘ Yes,’’ said the girl, at once relaps- 
ing into her shell. ‘‘ That is what I 
am paid for !” 

‘The only thing you need to bea 
real beauty is asmile. Can't you get fur- 
ther than half way ? Try it. You won't 
break anything. Smile for the drunken 
pig one of those smiles that won’t come 
off.”’ 

‘Have you ever smiled ?’’ retorted 
the girl. 
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“‘T grin all day,’ answered Ravant. 

‘* Ves—you grin.’’ 

Ravant caught the subtlety and was 
both amazed at his nurse and shocked 
at himself. He remembered that it was 
very long since his face had known the 
smile of gentleness. 

‘‘Let’s learn the art together,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ By the Lord, you are good 
for me !”’ 

‘“Then I must admit that you are 
also good for me.” 

‘* Smile !’’ commanded Ravant. 

‘*T cannot,’’ laughed the girl. 

Ravant laughed, and knew howsplen- 
did and strange this was to him. 

“If you would do that often it 
would be good for you,’ said Ravant 
again. 

‘* And you would be good ?” 

‘* Yes—’’ mused the invalid, ‘‘ if you 
would smile so for me—”’ 

‘©Oh, I meant your own smile!’’ 
cried the blushing nurse. 

Ravant looked upon this blush until 
it had much the effect that looking upon 
the wine when it was red used to have 
upon him. 

‘* Here !’’ he cried. 

The girl came toward him. He 
caught her face between his hands and 
rounded it there. 

‘‘T have taken all the lines away. 
You have no business to have them.” 

‘* My life ,’’ said the girl simply. 
‘Those lines are its history. They 
belong there.” 

‘*Then can you read my history in 
mine ?’’ asked the man. 

6 Ves.” 

‘* Do they say that I am a brute ?”’ 

ae Yes.’’ 

‘* Plainly ?” 

** Quite plainly.”’ 

‘“My God! Why did not some one 
tell me that secret before? We go 
about thinking our faces conceal the 
very things they shout aloud !”’ 

He looked again at her face. 

‘* Yes, yours speaks of sorrow—”’ 

A silence then— 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘‘ Others said what you have just 
said. That I was ugly. A woman has 
nothing—is nothing—without beauty. 
That is her one source of power.’ 
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Ravant laughed incredulously. 
‘* Women like me,’’ added the nurse. 


IV 


HE DID NOT KNOW THAT IT WAS 
LOADED. 


One day the nurse told him the mys- 
tery of his opulent situation. 

The person who had fired the shot 
had learned the effect of it from the 
newspapers, and being rich and sorry, 
had put his fortune at the disposal of 
the victim, and none of it was to be 
spared if it might help in the least to 
make him perfectly well again. Every 
cent of the very many the person had 
was at his disposal. And that his dis- 
posal of it might be the more free from 
embarrassment he preferred to remain 
anonymous himself, and to make the 
hospital, or the nurse herself, if the 
victim preferred that, his almoner. 

‘ Preferred to remain anonymous !” 
laughed Ravant. ‘‘ He preferred to 
keep out of jail. I'd have him there 
in no time if I knew who he was !”’ 

‘«Tt appears,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘that 
he did not know his pistol was loaded.’’ 

Ravant exploded again—first with 
mirth then with vengeance. 

‘“The infernal old sneak and liar! 
To shoot a man simply because he hap- 
pened to be drunk! Thank God a jag 
is not capital yet! It is no excuse to 
say that he didn’t know it was loaded. 
When he took up that pistol it was with 
intent to kill. And, if I still remember 
any law, that is enough to hang him—”’ 

‘* Butthey don’t hang people,”’ gasped 
the little nurse, ‘‘for anything but 
murder, do they ?”’ 

‘‘T was going to say tf he had killed 
me.’ 

“Oh!” 

“* Anyhow, we’ll make it the dearest 
lesson to the gentlemen who do not 
know it is loaded, that ever was taught ! 
We will spend that last cent of his. If 
not we'll throw it away! We are going 
to Europe at hisexpense. I need that 
to complete my recovery. And even 
then I will always wear this plate on 
my head in memory of him! And we'll 
let the newspapers have it. It may pre- 
vent some other drunkard from such 
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happiness as I am now enjoying, and 
teach the idiot with an empty gun to re- 
spect it as if it were loaded. I'll be a 
missionary to my drunken kind all the 
world over! What do you say? By 
the way, what is your name ?”’ 

‘“* Brown,’’ said the nurse. 

‘* Whew !’’ said the invalid. 
can’t change that—can we?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Marriage would do it.”’ 

ae Yes. ” 

‘* Ravant is better than Brown, eh ?” 

But then he laughed—he had fright- 
ened her so! 

‘*‘ What’s your first name ?” 


“ce We 


“* Rachel.’’ 
‘Heavens! But we might call you 
Ray. Ray Brown is not impossible. 


Did you notice that when I spoke of go- 
ing to Europe and spending the old 
man’s money, I said we?” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the girl. 

‘“‘And it didn’t appeal to you ?— 
make your little heart flutter—Ray?’ 

“© No.”’ 

‘* But you would help to try to ruin 
the old man?”’ 

‘*T think it just for you to punish him 
in that way-—but I am only a—nurse.”’ 

‘* Well—you are going with me—and 
that is the end of it. I need you and 
shall need you for a long time. In fact 
I shall need you always. But, since 
you won't marry me, asa nurse you will 
go ?? ’ 

‘“Tmpossible! Mr. Ravant!’’ gasped 
the girl. 

‘““Which ?’’ snarled Ravant in the 
old manner. 

‘* Gcing to Europe with you—as your 
nurse—alone—”’ 

‘* Well, then, we’ll take a chaperon. 
The old man must pay for her too.” 

The girl was silent. 

‘“‘Look here. I noticed that you 
didn’t say that the other thing was— 


impossible! Marrying me?” 
‘‘YVes—that is impossible too,’’ said 
the girl. 
ce Oh jt? 
‘* What ?”’ 


For his tone was sinister. 

‘‘T’ll become a sot again.” 

‘““The doctor says that with that 
wound in your head it will kill you !’’ 
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Ravant laughed—the brutal 
once more. 

““Well, let it. You can’t open the 
gate of paradise and let me get one 
glimpse and then shut it in my face. I'll 
go back to my own little paradise.’’ 

He was laughing. But she caught 
the note of hopelessness under it. 

‘Do you mean to say that if I marry 
you—”’ 

“*T will be good.” 

‘* Understand that I do not love you! 
Not at all!” 

‘““No one does. Marry me anyhow. 
Marry me to get rid of me. If you fall 
in love with some one else it is off.’’ 

The girl sobbed. She was on her 
knees at his bed. He did not like 
this. 

““Never mind—never mind—child. 
I only thought we could make it less 
expensive to the old man in that way. 
Icould then stop your wages and we 
would not need a chaperon. And I 
really fancied that this thing inside of 
me which yearns for you—can’t wait 
till the night is over and you and morn- 
ing come—is love. But I don’t know 
what the thing is—-I never had the 
symptoms before—speak to the doctor 
about it-—-tell him I have ceased to be 
a pig—But, perhaps you know? Do 
you? Were you ever in love ?’’ 

‘“No, sir,” answered the nurse. 

“« Stop crying !’’ thundered Ravant. 

‘* Ves, sir,’’ said the little nurse. 


laugh 


Vv 
A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 


‘“ Well, thank God,’’ Ravant said, 
later on, ‘‘ that you didn’t refuse me be- 
cause you didn't know me. I can’t 
fancy a better way of finding a man out 
than being his nurse. But I may not 
always be a brute. So, remember that 
I want to marry you, and, when you 
don’t think me too much of a brute 
think sometimes about marrying me—- 
you may get used to it !”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said the nurse. 

“* How much money have I ?”’ 

‘* About four dollars, sir.’’ 

‘¢T don’t blame you now. I thought 
there was at least ten in my clothes. 
Four dollars is mighty little to begin 
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housekeeping upon. Keep it for me, 
will you, until the last cent of the 
gentleman who did not know it was 
loaded is gone.” 

Later :— 

‘‘ You might as well come and help 
to spend the old man’s money. We 
will travel in private cars. Two maids 
for you, two valets for me. Our pic- 
tures in the newspapers. A retinue to 
smile welcome to us at each city. An- 
other to weep as we depart. We shall 
leave a trail of American gold in our 
wake across Europe !’’ 

He had caught her interest. Only he 
thought it was something which she 
said it was not. 

‘Look here. You do like mea little. 
I have seen you watch me while I pre- 
tended to sleep. And I’ll try to learn 
what love is and to make you love me. 
I think I can.”’ 

The girl looked down. 

‘*Look here, I was a gentleman and 
a lawyer before I was a drunkard, and 
I can be again, if any one cares to have 
me be. Please marry me?” 

‘*T don’t love you,” said the girl 
again, with her head still down. 

“IT know. But I love you—I’m sure 
now that that is what itis. You see, it’s 
one of two things for me--you or rum. 
That’s why I’m working at it overtime. 
You won't regret it—hanged if youdo.”’ 


VI 
THE OLD MAN’S LAST CENT. 


Well, she did marry him, and she did 
not regret it—nor did he. 

To me it is a wonder that she did not. 
For he had done the threatened news- 
papering so well that already upon their 
arrival at the steamer all the passengers 
were lined up to await them. And the 
smile they got there followed them to 
Europe, and into the most remote cor- 
ners of the globe where they penetrated 
to escape it. It became at last a smile 
of contempt. And he began to under- 
stand that it was for him alone and that 
the world had exempted his wife from it. 

‘‘T’m glad for that,’’ he told her. 
‘‘Tf Iam to go about the world a cad 
and a fool, to be laughed at--I am glad 
that you are—’’ 
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“To be pitied as your victim ?’’ 
laughed his happy wife. ‘‘ No. Idon’t 
want anything that is not yours, and 
you shall have nothing that is not 
mine.’’ 

If they escaped it for a day they 
never did fortwo. Always the servants 
were in line where they arrived with the 
expectation of them in their banal faces. 
But always she was excepted. 

‘“‘T wish I could rise with you,”’ 
sighed Ravant whimsically. ‘‘I hate 
to be separated from you. But they 
won’t have me, and they won’t do with- 
out you. Isuppose my claws still show 
somewhere.”’ 

‘‘Whither I go you shall go,” his 
wife threatened. ‘‘I am too happy— 
that is what the world sees. What 
care I—for anything but joy and you!”’ 

She kissed Ravant. 

But presently her ‘‘ beauty ’’ and her 
‘“‘magnetism”’ began to be paragraphic 
with him in the newspapers—of which 
he said he was glad, and was not. 

‘* Beloved,” he told her, ‘‘ it is a pity 
you married me.’’ 

‘‘ Why ?—beloved also.”’ 

‘* Because you might have had any 
one of the effete noblemen of Europe, 
and escaped newspapering.”’ 

‘* But I would only have been satis- 
fied with a crowned head.”’ 

“‘I suppose even that is possible to 
the ‘prevalent goddess’ ’’—he was 
reading from a newspaper. 

“T have it !’’ laughed his wife touch- 
ing the plate which covered his wound. 

And then, Iam almost sorry tosay, 
yet not quite, that a little mist came 
into the eyes of the Ravant who had 
onc} been a brute, and he remembered 
all those hospital days. 

‘“My God! how splendid you have 
become,”’ he said. 

‘““Thanks to you,’’ she whispered in 
his arms, where still he was the savage 
Ravant and always would be. 

‘But, dearest, all I am you have 
made of me!”’ 

‘« But, dearest, too, all Iam you have 
made of me!’’ she laughed. 

‘*One thing I take credit for,’’ he 
joyed with her, ‘‘ smiles do become your 
face.’’ 

“And thought and care yours. The 
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lines of which we once spoke—are gone! 
From both our faces! Is not that 
wonderful ?”’ 

‘* Wonderful,’’ he agreed. 

Suddenly she was serious. 

‘‘T think we belong together. I 
thank God always that we met. You 
were what I needed—the man God 
meant to complete me. Before you 
came I was worse than you were before 
Icame. Thank God we met—no mat- 
ter how!” 

“Not forgetting to thank the loaded 
gun! Fora long time I have been sorry 
for the old man. It has not seemed 
long—but there are indications that the 
last cent has been reached. I would 
pay him back if I could !”’ 

‘* You never, never could !’’ laughed 
his wife. 

‘* But how much do you suppose we 
have spent ?” 

‘*Don’t know! Don’t know,’’ she 
chanted. ‘‘ That is the beauty of it. 
We don’t have to! No accounts to 
keep! Money carefully ahead of us at 
each stopping place! It is like a slot 
machine! You put in a nickel and get 
a thousand dollars !’’ 

‘**Tt’s wonderful how well he has done 
it. Hasn’t kicked or funked once! 
Well when I get back to America I 
mean to hunt him up and get down on 
my knees and God-bless him !"’ laughed 
Ravant. 

‘* We'll go together !’’ said his wife. 

“Yes! And confess all! I’llshow 
him you! He'll forgive us then and 
won’t regret—’’ 

‘His poverty !’’ laughed Ravant’s 
happy wife. 

‘Ves. Hangit! That's the horror of 
it. Once I thought it would be the joy of 
it! And how he must have writhed un- 
der the newspapering ! Such a sensitive 
chapasheis! It has been torture to even 
me. But, I deserve that punishment.’’ 

“* You do,’’ cooed his wife. 

‘‘Let us go home,’’ said Ravant, 
‘*and live in a little house—alone !’’ 

“* Done !”’ cried his wife. 

‘“We'll change our names and the 
newspapers will not be able to find us!”’ 

“*Done !”’ 

‘* But—there wasn’t any money here, 
you know ” (it was Rouen). 
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‘* Perhaps in a day or two.”’ 

So, at Rouen, they waited for the 
money to take them home to a new hap- 
piness. 

VII 
HER BIG TRUMP. 


One day she got a big letter with the 
American post mark. She laughed, 
made a certain mystery of it, and kept 
it from him. 

‘And this is my nurse !” he joyed. 

‘*Yes !’ she admitted. 

He was opening a letter of his own 
which he was keeping from her. 

‘‘ But, there must be no secrets be- 
tween chums.”’ 

She tried to take the letter but he 
withheld it. 

‘Ah, I must first confess? Well— 
How much do you love me ?”’ 

‘*As much as I can,’’ said her hus- 
band seriously. 

“‘T know that to be a great deal. 
How much can you forgive?”’ 

Now she was in his arms. 

‘““ As much as I love,’’ said Ravant. 

‘Then I am quite safe.”’ 

She crept a little deeper into his arms 
and opened her letter. 

“Dearest, I married you under an 
assumed name.”’ 

‘Thank God !’’ laughed Ravant— 
“‘ unless it is a worse one than Brown ?”’ 

‘““T could have been very happy as 
Mrs. Brown—as happy as I am as Mrs. 
Ravant.”’ 

She ignored the rest and withdrew 


the contents of the letter. They ap- 
peared to be a deed. 

“ Dearest, Ihave a house. Are you 
angry that I am so rich? Part of an 


inheritance. But now it must be sold. 
This is from my lawyer. He tells me 
that I must sign the deed both with my 
proper maiden name and as your wife ”’ 
—she stopped there to kiss him, and re- 
peated the word—‘‘and you must join 
in itas my husband. It is a bore to 
own a house, isn’t it, dearest ?”’ 

But her lightness found him full of 


terror. She heard him breathe :— 
‘““My God! What was your maiden 
name ?”’ 


“Ruth Fenton,’’ smiled his wife. 
Again that exclamation. 
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‘* What is it ?’’ she begged. 

‘““No,’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘ There 
must be nosecret between chums. My 
punishment has come. And it is greater 
than I could possibly have conceived. 
I must read you this, and then go away 
from you.”’ 

‘* Not while Iam here,’’ she laughed. 

eginning to understand. ‘‘ Whither 
thou goest I will go. Youcan’t—can- 
not lose me—me, your lawful wife !’’ 

Though she laughed with tremendous 
happiness, he read the letter through 
with no abatement of his terror. 


“* As you know, I have been all these two 
years finding the person who shot you. At 
last I have her—yes, fer/ It is a woman. 
Her name is Ruth Fenton. Her large fortune 
has been exhausted by your world-renowned 
extravagances, and she is now selling the last 
thing she owns—her house. I hope you feel 
as mean as I do—for you! Gast.”’ 


‘Yes, I am the old man,’’ laughed 
Ravant’s happy wife into her husband’s 
face. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, and then again, ‘‘ yes 
—you—are—the—old—man ! My God! 
The old man! You! Me!”’’ 

‘* We! cooed his wife. 

‘* All those things I said ibout him 
were about you! 70 you!” 

‘““Ves! Wasn't it funny ?’’ 

A long time they sat there, she look- 
ing up, he down-—-eye to eye. But she 
never ceased to smile. 

He tried to go. 

‘‘Not while Iam here !’’ she laughed, 
and, slipping down, held him by the 
knees. 

‘* No, beloved, after this there shall 
be, indeed, no secrets between us. I 
was so unhappy and alone that night 
that I meant to kill myself. No one 
cared for me, and I had to have some 
one care for meordie! My hand must 
have slipped, or, perhaps, I grew afraid. 
But God himself directed that bullet! 
You were mine and you were passing 
—going away from me! If you had 
gone on we would never have met. It 
was the only way to stop you and give 
you to me, I to you. I went to the 
hospital and paid to nurse you. They 
said you needed no nursing, only care 
and quiet. And when they knew how 
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important it was to me, for I told them 
all, they broke their rules all to pieces, 
beloved, and let me do it. And, now, 
dear one, you must keep what I have 
given you, what the good God has! 
You shall keep it !”’ (as he tried to dis- 
lodge her) ‘‘and you shall keep me/ 
For I will zo¢ go! There, I am a beg- 
gar!’’ She laughed gloriously. ‘‘ But 
the happiest beggar on earth, and you 
have got to support your happy beggar 
wife forever hereafter. That is to be 
your punishment.” 

‘“‘Happy punishment!’’ was the 
thought which flashed through Ra- 
vant’s soul. 

But he grimly put it out, and for one 
more last moment the old, brutal Ravant 
tried tocome back. Alas! she was on 
the floor there before him, her elbows 
on his knees, her face, halting between 
smiles and tears, upraised to his, look- 
ing out of its glory of living hair, 
watching the portents there. 

And when they did not develop fast 
enough toward joy she locked her hands 
behind his neck suddenly and drew his 
head down, to the peril of a dislocation. 

“You must stay to support your beg- 
gar wife; don’t you see?—weon't you 
understand ?—and perhaps her beggar 
child!” 

‘*What!’’ cried Ravant, everything 
else out of his head in an instant. 

“‘T always keep my biggest trump for 
the last, dearest. All women do, don’t 
they? It's so lovely to play it then— 
when every one thinks all is lost. Oh, 
beloved ! smile, laugh, shout with me! 
How can you go away now when you 
have a beggar wife to support, and a 
beggar—ch—! Ah! ha! ha!’’ 


How could the old, brutal Ravant 
come back? He never did. How 
could he go? He did not. 

‘““But we will ot sell your house. 
We will go back, even if it must be in 
the steerage, and work /ogether, live to- 
gether happily ever after !’’ 

‘““Dominus Vobiscum !’’ cried Ra- 
vant’s happy wife leaping into his arms. 

And all this, save the steerage, they 
did. And at this very moment they are 
living as happily as they planned. 


“You must stay to support your beggar wife.” 


“ Tt may be I'll some time be arrested, 
But we're all of us working for fame ; 

What care I how that is accomplished ? 
For the end of all men is the same.” 


(From an early unpublished poem by Johnnie Pointer, 
who achieved his ambition indifferently, being hanged at 
Fort Smith, September 20, 1894.] 


HERE was also the case of Czesar, 
which is well known. Bob Dal- 
ton’s history is not so familiar, but 

it may be said in the beginning that it 
was an overreaching ambition that led 
to his downfall. ‘‘ I’ll see Jesse James 
and go him one better,’’ said the ambi- 
tious Bob. The student of poker will 
understand this, especially if he has in 
his innocent boyhood devoured the 
stories of Jesse James, the great, and 
his band of lawless companions. But 
should your imagination by chancehave 
been fed only on the tales of Robin 
Hood and Dick Turpin, you must know 
that the tribe of Dalton were as broth- 
ers-in-blood to those tradition-hallowed 
cutthroats. 

The mother of the Dalton brothers, 
four of whom fell under the spell of the 
romantic, was a Younger, and the 
Youngers furnished some of the most 
desperate and capable of the Missouri 
outlaws, co-workers and intimates of 
Jesse James. ‘The father wasa morose, 
shiftless Irishman, with a huge, if theo- 
retical, sympathy for down-trodden Ire- 
land, and with a practical admiration of 
its patriots. Two of his sons he chris- 
tened Grattan and Iimmet. 

In 1889 the soberer, agricultural ele- 
ment of the Daltons—for among the 
thirteeen children of this vigorous fam- 
ily there was the greatest diversity of 
taste—joined that spectacular rush 
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which in an hour turned a verdant prai- 
rie into the populous Territory of Okla- 
homa. ‘To the Daltons fell two good 
quarter sections of land near Kingfisher, 
and there the family rested after a wan- 
dering that had begun in 1860 in Mis- 
souri and extended over two counties of 
Kansas. 

The first of the brothers to pay the 
penalty exacted of the adventurous was 
Frank, who became a deputy United 
States marshal in the Indian Territory, 
and was killed in a fight with whiskey 
sellers and horse thieves in 1887. Later 
Grattan was commissioned as a deputy 
marshal, and Bob joined him as posse 
until he in turn reached his majority 
and gained a deputy’s badge. Then 
nineteen-year-old Emmet joined Bob 
as an uncommissioned officer. The 
three brothers won reputations as crack 
shots and fearless, resourceful deputies, 
acquainted with the habits and haunts 
of border lawbreakers. 

In 1890 Bob, who had established him- 
self as leader among his brothers and 
their fellow officers by reason of his 
compelling blue eyes and reckless cool- 
ness, became dissatisfied with the meagre 
pay of a deputy. He was familiar with 
the rich winnings of successful horse 
thieves and train robbers; he knew 
their methods, and knew, too, that their 
own imprudence and stupidity more 
often brought them into the clutches of 
the law than the diligence of the under- 
paid guardians of the peace. To his 
elder brother, Grattan, and to young 
Emmet he proposed the formation of 
a gang which should rival the boldest. 
The brothers yielded, and the three 
collected a bunch of other people’s 


*The material for this story was collected for LESLIR’s MONTHLY by Mr. Oskiscen, who 
traveled extensively through the wilder West, interviewing the survivors and witnesses of the 


actual events he describes. 
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horses in the Indian Territory, drove 
them away to Kansas, and sold them. 
So the Dalton Boys became outlaws. 

As outlaws they were hunted by their 
former companions, who were ac- 
quainted with their hiding places; and 
to escape this pursuit Bob proposed a 
visit to California, where another 
brother, William, had settled some 
years before. 

There, at the little station of Alila, in 
Tulare County, on the night of Febru- 
ary 6, 1891, they entered upon the 
larger career of crime that Bob had 
planned by robbing the Southern Pacific 
express, out of San Francisco to New 
Orleans. To stop the train at this in- 
significant station, at which it was due 
about nine o'clock, the agent was forced 
to furnish a red light. The telegraph 
wires, on both sides of the switch, were 
cut, and when the red light was swung 
across the track the train promptly came 
to a standstill. Two masked men 
jumped aboard the engine cab and 
ordered down both engineer and fire- 
man. The latter was commanded to 
take his coal pick with him, and then 
the two bandits marched him to the 
door of the express car. There he was 
instructed to negotiate with the messen- 
ger for the opening of the car. The 
messenger refused to open or to hold any 
communication with the robbers. They 
in turn warned him not toshoot andswore 
that if he did, they would kill the fire- 
man. After a minute of one-sided 
quarreling the fireman was set at the 
job of battering down the door with the 
pick. 

In the confusion the messenger es- 
caped from the opposite door of the ex- 
presscar, which had been left unguarded, 
and, running to the bushes near the 
track, concealed himself. Inside the car 
the robbers found a locked safe, fastened 
securely to the floor and too strongly 
built to yield to hammers and crowbars. 
They had neglected to provide dyna- 
mite; and they did the only thing left 
to do—they retreated from the train 
beaten in this first attempt. 

Grattan and William Dalton were ar- 
rested for complicity in the attempted 
robbery. William was acquitted, but 
Grattan was convicted and sentenced to 
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twenty years’ imprisonment. On the 
way to the State penitentiary at San 
Quentin, his feet bound together with a 
leather strap anda wrist manacled to 
the wrist of a watchful officer, Dalton 
somehow slipped off the handcuff and 
plunged through an open car window 
tothe water ofa stream below. Heswam 
ashore, and, cutting the thong from his 
feet, escaped out of the country. Ina 
short time he joined his brothers in 
Oklahoma. 

On their return from California the 
Daltons began to steal horses, and a 
brother-in-law, named Whipple, at King- 
fisher, was arrested for receiving an 
animal stolen by Bob. While awaiting 
trial in jail at Wichita, Kansas, Whip- 
ple delivered to the authorities this 
notice, received from Boh:— 

‘“You are making d d fools of 
yourselves if you think you can tackle 
any of our people without putting your- 
selves in a hell of a fix. That Ransom 
Payne’’ ( adeputy who had been active 
in chase of them) ‘ll have to swing 
for it sure, or have so much lead pumped 
into his d—d carcass that his own moth- 
er won't know him. Let those that are 
called as witnesses beware.’’ A crudely 
drawn skull and cross-bones adorned 
the document, and below it in big red 
letters was written, ‘‘ We shoot to kill!”’ 
Brother-in-law Whipple was released, 
and the injured vanity of the Daltons 
was repaired. 

Immediately after the release of Whip- 
ple, Bob Dalton learned that the deputy, 
Ransom Payne, whom they had prom- 
ised to kill, would leave Wichita on the 
Santa Fé express May g, and that the 
train would reach Wharton, a signal 
station in the Cherokee Strip, at ten 
o’clock that night. With his brother 
and a companion he descended upon the 
station half an hour before the train 
was due, forced the agent to set the sig- 
nal light to stop the express, and locked 
him, bound and gagged, in his own 
bedroom. 

Deputy Payne's story of the robbery 
furnishes the additional details :— 

‘«T had been dozing for some time in 
the last car at the rear, fagged out from 
my week’s stay at Wichita, and was 
thinking that it would be pleasant to 
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get into my own comfortable bed again 
when the jerking of the cars as they 
stopped woke me up. There had not 
been a hold-up in this neighborhood for 
a long time, and the thought that this 
was one did not at first occur to me. 
Then I remembered that the night train 
which I often rode on was very seldom 
signaled to stop between Arkansas City 
and Guthrie, so I raised the window to 
find out if anything was the matter. 
Suddenly a couple of shots rang out, 
and it came over ime that here were the 
Dalton Boys come to carry out their 
threat to make a sieve of my precious 
hide. I had received their warning 
and knew that they had nerve to carry 
it out. 

“JT didn’t want to fight the gang, so 
I ran to the rear of the car, dropped to 
the ground and, keeping in the shadow 
of the train, walked out to the under- 
brush by the side of the grade. There 
I stood waiting, my pistol drawn, swear- 
ing to myself that if they found me 
they’d get all the fight there was in me 
before I was killed. 

‘‘From where I stood I could hear the 
yells and threats of the rascals as they 
raced back through the cars looking for 
me. After they had gone through the 
train, and Conductor McTaggart had 
sworn that I was not a passenger, they 
gave up the hunt. Then they turned 
their attention to the express car. 

‘“The fireman was brought back 
from the engine with his coal pick—a 
trick they had learned in California I 
understand—and they soon had the door 
down and the safe open. They got 


$1,600 in currency, but overlooked 
$5,000 in silver. Perhaps they couldn't 
manage it. 


‘* No blood was spilled this time, and 
the whole business was over in half an 
hour. Then the train pulled out, leav- 
ing me alone in the bushes, the moon- 
light showing me the three robbers 
plain asday. ‘They passed within a few 
feet of me on the way to the horses, but 
I didn't notify ’em that I was watching 
‘em. I kept quite still. Pretty soon I 
heard their horses’ hoofs pounding the 
road and I ran to the station. I untied 
the agent and we fixed up the north 
wire where it had been cut. Then I 
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telegraphed to Wichita for a carload of 
horses and men to join me in going 
after the gang. Next morning we start- 
ed on a six weeks’ chase that led us all 
over the Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa, and resulted in the capture of 
one of the gang, a man named Bryant. 

‘* Bryant was made a prisoner at his 
sister's home in Oklahoma, and Ed 
Short, one of my men, started to Guth- 
rie with him. Ed had him handcuffed 
and the two were riding in the express 
car. At Enid Ed got out to stretch his 
legs, giving his pistol to the messenger, 
who was a friend of his, and telling him 
to watch Bryant. The prisoner seemed 
to be quiet enough, so the messenger 
laid down the pistol to move some pack- 
ages. 

‘* As he turned away Bryant dived for 
the gun, his hands tied together as they 
were, grabbed it, and waited for Short 
tocome up to the car. When the chance 
came he shot him twice, in the breast 
and in the neck ; but before Short fell 
he put three bullets into Bryant, who 
tumbled out of the car almost on top 
of him.”’ 

So the score against the Daltons 
mounted, resentment was added to the 
big money rewards offered by the South- 
ern Pacific, the Santa Fé and the Wells, 
Fargo Express Company, and Bob was 
growing more desperate with each new 
crime. Their next train robbery was 
at Red Rock, a small station on the 
Santa Fé, in Oklahoma, in June, 1892. 
The haul was a poor one, scarcely $2,000 
falling into the hands of the bandits to be 
divided among eight men. But the Bob 
Dalton system of looting, with its in- 
genious utilizat on of the fireman, was 
proving successful. Six weeks later, 
on July 14, the north bound train on 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
road was robbed at Adair, an insignifi- 
cant station in the Cherokee nation, and 
Bob Dalton was credited with the man- 
agement of the affair. 

This robbery was remarkable, because 
it was carried through successfully in 
spite of the extraordinary precautions 
taken to prevent it. For a week pre- 
ceding July 14 the gang had been in 
camp on Pryor Creek, five miles from 
Adair, and the railroad officials had 
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been warned of their presence. So 
Number 2, the night train up from the 
south, carried a deputation of armed 
guards—deputy marshals and Indian 
police. 

On the night of the robbery the eight 
bandits appeared at the depot nearly an 
hour before the train was due, and after 
capturing the station agent looted the 
station. They sat on the edge of the 
platform awaiting the arrival of the 
train. As the engine slowed two of 
them climbed aboard to order the.en- 
gineer and fireman out. The conductor 
and train porter were captured by others 
as they stepped to the platform. Fol- 
lowing their custom, the robbers con- 
ducted the fireman with his coal pick to 
the express car and placed him ready 
to smash the door should the messenger 
object to admitting them. 

Upon a refusal to open the door one 
of the bandits shouted to the man in- 
side that a huge stick of dynamite had 
just been placed under the car, and that 
the seconds were being counted until 
car, messenger and express packages 
should be blown to hell. Then the door 
was opened. The outlaws climbed in, 
forced the messenger to open the safe, 
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and piled everything of value in a heap 
near the door. From out of the dark- 
ness appeared a light wagon, which was 
backed up to the door and into which 
the heaped-up treasure was hastily shov- 
eled. The bandits piled into the wagon 
on top of the loot and, with a parting 
volley, drove away into the night. 

In the Autumn of 1892 Bob con- 
ceived a plan that for boldness outshone 
the. boldest of his predecessors. It 
was to young Emmet, whom he re- 
cruited from a cattle ranch in the Creek 
Nation, that he declared: ‘‘ I'll see 
Jesse James and go him one better.’’ 
It was to young Emmet, Grattan, Dick 
Broadwell and Bill Powers that he re- 
vealed his plan to ride into Coffeyville in 
the open light of day and rob the two 
banks of the town. 

Coffeyville is a quiet, prosperous little 
village near the edge of Kansas, with a 
population of three thousand. The 
farms that surround it are rich and 
productive. ‘That the two banks, Con- 
don’s and the First National, were like- 
wise prosperous and could be made pro- 
ductive Bob had good reason to believe. 
He knew Coffeyville and the surround- 
ing country as he knew his own homie, 
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October 5, scarcely three months after: 


the Adair robbery, was the day chosen 
for the raid. The harvest was past, the 
farmers’ wheat and oats sold, and by 
the economic law of the country the 
bank vaults should be plethoric. Also, 
the day was a crisp, clear one, with the 
frosty sharpness that sets a prairie man’s 
blood to tingling. Men could fight or 
love or sing lustily on such a day—the 
air has a quality of intoxication when it 
blows keen, frost purified, to warn slug- 
gish blood that winter is preparing. It 
was a day to make boasters of cowards 
and to quicken the steps of a loafer. 

The five men rode into town from the 
south at half past nine in the morning, 
swinging from Maple street, one block 
away fromthe public square, intoanalley 
that ran parallel to and between Eighth 
and Ninth streets. Here they tied their 
horses, put on absurd and ineffectual 
disguises, bristling false beards and 
fierce moustaches, and marched down 
thealley. They came out upon the pub- 
lic square opposite to Condon’s bank, 
which occupied an isolated building in 
the center of the plaza. Somewhat to 
the north of the alley’s mouth and on 
the eastern side of the square was the 
First National bank. 

According to agreement, Grattan Dal- 
ton, Broadwell and Powers ran across 
to Condon’s, while Bob and Emmet 
held on to the First National. Thetwo 
parties were timed to begin operations 
at the same moment. 

At Condon’s Grattan Dalton was in 
command. He stationed Broadwell at 
one of the two doors leading into the 
bank and set Powers to guard the other, 
while he, holding out a two-bushel 
wheat sack suggestively, ordered the 
cashier to put the whole of the bank’s 
treasures therein. ‘The cashier was a 
man of quick wit. His reply came in- 
stantly, ‘‘ The time lock is on and won't 
go off until 9.45.’’ He had made a 
hasty guess—for the vault door was un- 
locked—but it was a fortunate one. 
Grattan looked at the clock, saying :— 

«The time’ll be up in three minutes ; 
we'll wait.’’ He leaned against the 
railing, his pistol covering the bank 
officials. The three minutes’ delay se- 
cured by the cashier’s ready duplicity 
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proved fatal to the Dalton ambition, for 
in that time a score of citizens had 
armed themselves at Isham’s hardware 
store on the plaza and were shattering 
the plate glass windows of Condon’s 
with volleys from Winchesters, pistols 
and shotguns. 

Meanwhile Bob and Emmet had 
robbed the First National bank, one 
holding the two officials at the point of 
his gun while the other stuffed $20,000 
of the bank’s money into a grain sack. 
Driving the cashier and teller before 
them, Bob and Emmet started for the 
front door; but so quickly had the citi- 
zens armed themselves and begun the 
battle against the outlaws that the two 
changed their plans and emerged from 
the rear entrance of the building. 

As they turned north in the alley, on 
their way to Eighth street and an inter- 
secting lane that led near to the place 
where their horses stood, a young hard- 
ware clerk confronted them, fresh armed 
from Isham’s store. He was ordered to 
stop, but he did not understand the 
order, and one of the two shot him. 
Others in the alley disappeared, leaving 
the way clear to Eighth street. Turn- 
ing into that street and coming up op- 
posite to the square, they saw the battle 
waging between their companions in 
Condon’s and the citizens. A shoe- 
maker and his friend stood near the 
northeast corner of the square, armed. 
Both of them were fired upon by Bob 
who was guarding the rear while Em- 
met carried the sack of treasure. 

Bob’s shots drew the attention of the 
cashier and the teller of the First Na- 
tional, who after being driven from the 
bank had armed themselves at the ad- 
joining store. The-cashier, within the 
door of the hardware store, knelt to 
shoot, but Bob Dalton saw him. There 
was a quick report, and the cashier fell 
forward. Continuing west, Bob and 
Emmet gained the intersecting lane, 
running through the alley in which the 
horses stood, as Grattan, Broadwell and 
Powers, with $3,000, that had been 
gathered up from the money draws, left 
Condon’s and came towards them under 
a terrific fire from Isham's store on the 
east side of the square. 

Broadwell had been slightly wounded 


As Broadwell raced West. 
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at the bank, Powers was hit as he ran 
across the square, and Grattan Dalton 
gota bullet before he reached the horses. 
But none of them was disabled, and the 
reassembled five, somewhat sheltered by 
a team drawn up in the alley, turned to 
face the fire that had become too fierce 
to admit of mounting. The town mar- 
shal, coming into the alley west of the 
robbers, was killed by a bullet from 
Grattan Dalton’s Winchester. The 
tethered team broke loose, and, begin- 
ning to plunge, were killed by Powers, 
whose aim they had blocked. 

John Kloehr, whose livery stable cor- 
nered on the alley and the square, came 
out to the rear of his barn armed with 
a Winchester, not fifty feet from the 
outlaws’ position. Bob Dalton saw the 
gleam of Kloehr’s gun between the 
cracks of a board fence and raised his 
rifle to shoot. But he was too late, for 
Kloehr’s bullet doubled him up before 
he could fire. Grattan saw his brother 
fall, then turned to kill the man whose 
aim had been so true. Kloehr was 
again too quick, and Grattan fell with 
a bullet in his throat. 

Emmet Dalton mounted his horse, 
transferred the sack of treasure from 
Bob’s saddle to his own and spurred 
out of the alley. Powers, as he was 
vaulting to the saddle, received a shot 
in the breast from one of the party at 
Isham’s store, and tossing his gun in 
the air, fell back beside Bob and Grat- 
tan Dalton. Broadwell mounted un- 
harmed to race after the flying Em- 
met. 

It was not in young Emmet’s nature, 
however, to desert his brother Bob, 
who had been his model and hero since 
he could remember; and before he 
reached the end of the alley he deliber- 
ately turned and rode back to his 
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brother’s side. He attempted to raise 
the limp body to his horse, when a 
rifle bullet shattered his right shoulder. 
He tried to lift his brother with his 
left hand; a charge of buckshot struck 
him in the back, and he fell uncon- 
scious. 

As Broadwell raced west through the 
alley a young man fired two shots from 
behind a barnyard fence, almost point 
blank into his body, but the outlaw 
held his seat, swaying and cursing as 
he urged his horse toward the open 
country. Half a mile from the town 
he fell from the saddle, and a pursuing 
posse found him dead. 

Young Emmet Dalton recovered from 
his wounds sufficiently to be tried for 
murder and to be given a life term in 
the Kansas State Prison. Grattan, Bob, 
Broadwell and Powers were buried, 
and Coffeyville went armed for months 
in fear of the vengeance of the Dalton 
sympathizers. Kloehr, the accurate 
shooting liveryman, received a letter 
threatening his life about the time the 
Chicago bankers forwarded him a 
diamond studded gold badge bearing the 
inscription, ‘‘ The Emergency Arose: 
the Man Appeared.’’ On the reverse 
was inscribed: ‘‘ Presented by friends 
in Chicago, who admire nerve and 
courage when displayed in defense of 
social order.”’ 

Bob Dalton was a skilful player of the 
outlaws’ game, but the cards ‘‘ went 
against him” at Coffeyville, and he 
‘‘tried to make good’’ with a bluff. 
His bluff was ‘‘ called,’’ and the fame 
of Jesse James as the greatest of the 
craft remains to this day undimmed. 
There were able defenders of the social 
order to check that terrible ambition, 
and to illustrate once again that law 
and order must prevail. 


THE “PAULINE” 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


A Missouri tramp was the boat “ Pauline,”’ 
An’ she ran in ’78; 
She was warped in the hull an’ broad o’ beam, 
An’ her engines sizzled with wastin’ steam, 
An’ a three-mile jog against the stream 
Was her average runnin’ gait. 
Sing ho! fer the rickety ‘‘ Pauline’’ maid, 
The rottenest raft in the Bismarck trade, 
An’ her captain an’ her mate. 


The new ‘‘ North Queen”’ come up in June, 
Fresh launched from the St. Jo ways, 

As speedy a craft as the river'd float, 

She could buck the bends like a big-horn goat, 

An’ she hauled astern o’ that ‘‘ Pauline’’ boat 
On one o’ them nice spring days. 

Sing ho! fer the ‘* Pauline,”’ puffin’ hard, 

With her captain up on the starboard guard 
A-watchin’ the ‘* North Queen”? raise. 


The ‘‘Queen,”’ she drew to the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ wheel 
An’ her captain come a-bow; 

““ 1'Il give yeh three miles the lead,”* says he, 

‘“* An’ beat yeh at that into Old Santee.’’ 

“Come on,”* says the ** Pauline’s’’ chief, ‘an see. 
I’m a-waiting for yeh now.’’ 

Sing ho! fer the captains, grim an’ white, 

With the smothered hate of an old-time fight, 
An’ the chance for a new-time row. 


So the sassy ‘‘ Queen’? strung out behind 

“An’ let the distance spread, 
Till the ‘* Pauline’’ headed Ackley’s Bend 
An’ herself come in at the lower end: 
Then her slow-bell speed begun to mend 

Fer the space that the old boat led. 
Sing ho! fer the clerks an’ the engineers, 
A-swabbin’ the grease on the runnin’ gears 
An’ settin’ the stroke ahead. 


Puff—puff ! they went by the flat sand-bars, 
Chug—chug ! where the currents spun, 
An’ the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ stokers were not to blame, 
Fer her tall black stacks were spoutin’ flame, 
But the ‘‘ Queen”? crawled up on her, just the same, 
Two miles to the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ one. 
Sing ho! fer the steam-chest’s poundin’ cough, 
A-shakin’ the nuts o’ the guy-rods off 
To the beat o’ the piston’s run. 


The ‘‘ Queen”? pulled up on the old boat’s beam 
At the mouth o’ Chouteau Creek. 

An’ the *‘ Pauline’s’’ captain stamped an’ swore, 

Fer the wood bulged out o’ the furnace door, 

An’ the steam-gauge hissed with the load it bore 
But she couldn’t do the trick. 

Sing ho! fer the pilot at the wheel, 

A-shavin’ the shoals on a twelve-inch keel, 
Enough to scare yeh sick. 


| The ‘*Queen’’ was doin’ her level best, 
An’ she wasn’t leadin’ far, 
Fer the ‘‘ Pauline’’ stuck like a barber’s leech, 
But she let her siren whistle screech 
When she led the way into Dodson’s Reach, 
Three miles from Santee Bar. 
Sing ho! fer the ‘‘ Pauline’s’’ roustabout 
A-rollin’ the Bismarck cargo out, 
Big barrels o’ black pine tar. 
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The ‘‘ Pauline’s”’ chief was a sight to see, 
As he stood on the swingin’ stage. 
“* PU beat that pop-eyed levee rat 
If he banks his fires with bacon fat; 
Pile in that tar an’ let her scat, , 
An’ never mind the gauge.” 
Sing ho! for the boilers singein’ red, 
An’ the black smoke vomitin’ overhead 
From the furnace,—flamin’ rage. 


An’ she gained, that rattle-trap mud-scow did, 
While her wake got white with spray, 
An’. forty rods from the landin’-plank 
Her bow was a-beam o’ the ‘‘North Queen’s”’ flank, 
An’ her pilot rushin’ her fer the bank 
To block the ‘‘ North Queen’s’’ way. 
Sing ho! fer the boiler’s burstin’ roar, 
As they hurl them loose from the splitting floor, 
An’ tear the decks away. 


But the captain bold of the ex-‘* Pauuune,’’ 
He didn’t stop a bit, 
Fer he flew with the wreckage through the air, 
An’ fell on the landin’, fair an’ square, 
An’ the *‘Queen”’ run in an’ found him there, 
. : R’ared up from where he'd lit. 
An’ he yelled: ‘‘ You rouster, I've won the race! 
Go git a boat that can keep my pace. 
Yer ‘North Queen” doesn’t fit.”’ 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


R some time past it has been the intention of the editors of Leslie’s Monthly to give their 

readers a clear idea of what they regard as the most sinister development in American 

methods of government—the corrupt and corrupting Lobby. Innocent in its original motive, the 
Third House has grown with the growth of corporate interests throughout the country, battening 
on the alternate “grafts” of bribery and blackmail until in almost every State in the Union it 
has acquired an intluence upon legislation scarcely credible to persons unfamiliar with the facts. 

The amazing disclosures recently made in Missouri seem. to offer an excellent text for what 
we hope wiil be only the first of several articles setting forth as clearly as may be the organiza- 
tion, methods and accomplishments of the vicious Lobby system. The case of Missouri may be 
unusually black. We sincerely trust it is, but it is typical in kind, and what has been done to 
clean the Lobby there can be done in a score of other States. ae! 

In a recent conversation with the editor of Leslie’s Monthly, the distinguished Circuit At- 
foeney of ote Louis, Joseph W. Folk, whose name is synonomous with practical and efficient 
reform, said :— 

“The startling exposures of official venality in the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis and in 
the General Assembly of the State will, I believe, quicken the public conscience and result in 
arousing the people to the necessity of correcting the deplorable state of affairs, The people of 
Missouri are honest; that is, the vast majority of them are, and they have it in their power to 
remedy the things that have dishonored and oppressed them. There is a healthier sentiment in 
this State to-day and a more earnest striving for civic righteousness than ever before. 

“Missouri is leading the way in the fight for good government now being made all over 
the country. The whole boodle system that disgraced the State has been laid bare. Bribery is no 
longer considered a conventional offense. The corrupt Lobby will no longer be tolerated in leg- 
islative halls. The people of Missouri now know how they have been plundered by their trusted 
servants, and if I do not mistake the public temper, they will take the government into their 
hands again and demand that public office be held for good, not for private gain, and that civic 
honor be placed above sordid greed.” 

We believe that Mr. Folk is a true prophet. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 
LOBBY 


THE TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF MISSOURI 


By the EDITORS 


Salus populi saprema 
lex esto. 


F all the by-products of the Trust 
O the most poisonous is the Lobby. 
The Trust did not create the 
Lobby, but it has become its guide, 
comforter and friend, and the Lobby in 
return serves the Trust with truly fra- 
ternal devotion. Not that the prime 
object of the Trust is to debauch. It is 
not. A Trust is simply consolidated 
business, while the Lobby is the con- 
solidated method of getting business 
done by law. When the Trust buys 
legislation through the Lobby, it is 
bribery ; when the Lobby extorts money 
for legislation enacted or deferred, it is 
blackmail. These are ugly words. The 
crime itself often looks less unpleasant. 
Suppose, for instance, the upright 
and respected Mr. Brown is made Presi- 
dent of the P.& S.R.R. Last year 
the running expenses of the road ate up 


Salus octop: suprema 
lex esto. ; 
its entire receipts. The stockholders 
were discontented. The former Presi- 
dent was superseded, and Mr. Brown 
was put in to effect economies and pay 
dividends. Brown sets to work. Ex- 
penses are cut down right and left. The 
books promise to show a credit balance, 
which will mean four per cent. per an- 
num to every shareholder. The future 
is rosy. But suddenly come rumors 
that the traction companies of the State 
are paying taxes on too small an as- 
sessed valuation. Bills, three of them, 
are introduced into the legislature, 
general on the face of them, but really 
directed at the P. & S. R. R. Mr. 
Brown knows that a hold-up is in pro- 
gress, yet his righteous arguments are 
unheeded. Popular agitation increases, 
and just then comes a hint that if the 
Lobby can be placated the public surely 
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can. Now, as everybody knows, bri- 
bery is abhorrent to Mr. Brown, but 
what is he to do? He is the trusted 
servant of his corporation. Is he to 
stand and see his railroad bled to death 
' when a matter of $5,000 (to be duly 
credited to the incidental expense ac- 
count) would stop the trouble, save the 
precious dividends, and make his own 
reputation as arailroad man? ‘There is 


acase. Put yourself in Mr. Brown’s 
place, and see his temptation. 
View it as kindly as you will, the 


Lobby must be regarded as the worst 
breeder of temptation in public life to- 
day. It is the twin brother of the Ring. 
This was not always so. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago it was one of the clean things 
of American politics. Citizens went be- 
fore their legislative bodies simply as 
citizens, to protest against bad and to 
endorse good laws. 

We take Missouri as an example both 
of the good Lobby andthe bad. She is 
now in the throes of a volcanic ex- 
plosion, which has laid bare stratum 
under stratum of the Lobby, long cov- 
ered by successive layers of dirt. Fora 
quarter of a century back her story is 
now plain to read. 

Years ago, following the example of 
Chicago and other large cities of the 
United States, public spirited men and 
women of St. Louis drafted a bill for a 
Juvenile Court law for the correction of 
perverse boys and girls under the age of 
18 years, with the object of segregating 
this class from inveterate offenders. 
Feeling against the bill ran strong. 
It was denounced as a step towards 
paternalism. So determined appeared 
the opposition that one of the Circuit 
Judges of the city of St. Louis used his 
personal influence to defeat the measure. 
Its advocates then organized a Lobby 
and waited on the legislators at the 
capitol. These men included promi- 
nent and unselfish citizens, who with- 
out pay, or hope of it, and purely in a 
spirit of good citizenship, lobbiedamong 
the legislators. They formed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the State 
Solons and pleaded for Juvenile Correc- 
tion until their cause was won and the 
bill passed. The total amount of their 
expenses was $100. 
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Very different was the corrupt Lobby 
which at the last session smashed by a 
single vote the repeal bill introduced to 
relieve Missouri from the strangle hold 
of the Baking Powder Trust, whose 
annual sales in the State amounted to 
$3,500,000. Placed on the statute books 
by enactment of the legislature of 1899 
was a law prohibiting the sale of baking 
powders containing alum. This law 
had been passed ostensibly in the in- 
terests of public health, really because 
all powders not made by the Trust con- 
tained a small and innocuous percen- 
tage of alum. The bill was passed sur- 
reptitiously, Lon V. Stevens, at that 
time Governor of the State, asserting 
that when he signed it he was entirely 
ignorant of its true purpose. It is in- 
teresting to know that similar legisla- 
tion has been attempted by the Baking 
Powder Trust in twenty-seven States. 

The friends of a repeal measure were 
legion. ‘To overcome their agitation 
the Trust literally flooded the upper 
branch of the Assembly with bribe 
money. One vote, that of Senator 
Farris, cost it $2,500. The Lieut.- 
Governor, who was also the presiding 
officer of the Senate, was paid $1,500. 
Other Senators received $1,000 apiece. 
Daniel J. Kelley, of New York, pro- 
prietor of a so-called Health Society jour- 
nal manipulated the Trust’s operations. 
Repeal legislation was attempted at the 
Tgo1 and 1903 sessions and defeated each 
time by the_use of a boodle fund. 

In the last session of the legislature 
at Jefferson City the effrontery of the 
Lobby became sublime. A plausible es- 
timate places the boodle then squan- 
dred by the Baking Powder Trust at 
$50,000. ‘‘ It was the highest priced 
legislature I ever ran up against,” re- 
marked Kelley, and it probably was. 
Market prices for legislators, sanctioned 
by time-honored custom, were wholly 
upset. Every man wastrying to reap a 
golden harvest more quickly than his 
neighbor. Not only was all sense of 
shame gone, but apparently all fear of 
detection. One Senator deposited seven 
$1,000 bills in his bank the day after 
the legislature adjourned ; another, re- 
turning to his St. Louis ward, invited 
the boys to drink, and throwing down 


Former Governor and present Senalor William Joel Stone af Missouri, the shrewdest politician of the south- 
west, whose record in connection with the Baking Powder Trust has won him most unenviable notoriety. 


a $1,000 bill asked the bartender to 
‘«take the price out of that.’’ Jealousy 
and hate cropped out too. Mere chance 
put Joseph W. Folk, the local circuit 
attorney of St. Louis, on the track and 
brought Attorney-General Crow to his 
side. Four Senators were indicted for 
bribery. The Lobby was disrupted, and 
its unquestioned chiefs driven into ex- 
ile, while the Lieut.-Governor of the 
State was forced to make the most hu- 
miliating confession ever dragged from 
so high an official in this country. 
That is the other picture. .The vol- 
unteer and public-spirited Lobby, with 
its bill of expenses totaling $100, had 
developed into the most mischievous 
institution of modern times, spending 
$50,000 in its effort to defeat a single 
honest bill, and wrecking the reputa- 


tion of the fifth State in tthe Union. 

In the early eighties the Lobby grew 
into a regular and systematic busiriess. 
Its personnel was made up principally of 
the representatives of the railroad com- 
panies. One of the most picturesque 
characters at that time was the late Col- 
onel John O’Day, a strong political 
leader and a corporation attorney of 
transcendent ability. While he repre- 
sented many diversified interests, his 
chief employer was the St. Louis and 
San Francisco Railroad Company. He 
was followed by Martin L. Clardy, who 
acted in behalf of the Missouri Pa- 
cific and the Iron Mountain R. R. Co. 
Then came Judge Henry S. Priest, who 
is to-day the general counsel of the 
‘* $90,000,000’ Street Railway Trust of 
St. Louis. 
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This triumvirate drew its influence 
from personal popularity, a decisive 
political following, and the prestige 
given by the wealth behind it. In that 
time argument had more force than 
money, and by reason of their standing, 
political, financial and social, the chiefs 
of the Lobby were paid enormous sal- 
aries. Each of them retired from the 
arena of legislative activity wealthy men. 

As time went ona more perfect or- 
ganization of the Lobby became essen- 
tial to the proper transaction of its 
growing volume of business. Scores 
of lobbyists flocked to Jefferson City, 
each representing some individual inter- 
est, but no important job could go 
through uncountenanced by some rec- 
ognized leader of the Third House, who 
would, unless the matter demanded his 
personal attention, turn it over to some 
subordinate, with strict injunctions to 
report progress to him. For many 
years these leaders formed a second tri- 
umvirate: Col.William H. Phelps, pop- 
ularly known as “‘ Bill,’’ Col. John J. 
Carrolland Capt.John W. Farris—rather 
a military company. 

Carroll served a term in Congress 
from St. Louis ‘and was twice elected 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. Two years ago he retired from 
the State Lobby and recently went to 
Washington, where he now represents 
the railroad affairs of the Northern Se- 
curities Company. ‘‘ Bill’’ Phelps* is 
the Missouri ‘‘ Legislative Agent ”’ of 
the Gould millions invested in the Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
and Southern, and Wabash Railroad 
Companies, and the St. Louis Termi- 
nal Association. He is one of the most 
conspicuous factors in the Missouri de- 
mocracy and, in spite of a bitter fight 
made against him by United States Sen- 
ator William J. Stone, aided by Col. 
William J. Bryan, he was elected a Del- 
egate-at-Large to the last. national 
Democratic convention. He is a vin- 
dictive politician, a staunch friend anda 
bitter foe. Asa lawyer he ranks with 
the best. Known toevery railroad man 
and politician in the State of Missouri, 
he never boards a train without shaking 
hands with the brakeman, the fireman 
and others of the crew. He isa stu- 
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dent of human character and an ency- 
clopzedia upon the public record of every 
man who has been a member of the 
General Assembly within ten years. 
The Community of Interest idea is as 
prominent in the Lobby as in the Trusts. 
Developments have shown that the 
Lobby of Missouri has not been back- 
ward in this commercial advancement, 
and to-day it stands as perhaps the most 
singular combination of wealth in the 
entire world. Formerly the steam and 
street railroad corporations had a dozen 
representatives at Jefferson City, but 
gradually ‘‘ Bill’? Phelps became their 
all in all. The immensity of his re- 
sponsibility may be judged by the fact 
that the value of the steam railroads of 
Missouri is computed by the State Board 
of Equalization at $360,000,000; the 
street railway systems at $125,000,000, 
or an aggregate of $485,000,000. He 
is also the agent for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company and the Schoolbook Trust. 
At the recent session of the legislature 
the duties of Phelps were so snanifold 
that he was obliged to employ subordi- 


“nates. His selection of aides was an- 


other indication of his far-seeing shrewd- 
ness. ‘To handle the Democratic forces 
he employed Joe Shannon, of Kansas 
City, the most influential politician in 
western Missouri. On the Republican 
side his welfare was guarded by ‘* Fire 
Alarm ’’ John Flanagan, of Jasper Coun- 
ty. Flanagan served three terms inthe 
legislature, and won his appellation of 
‘Fire Alarm’’ from the torridity of his 
speeches. How well Phelps managed 
the interests of his clients is attested by 
the fact that not one bill inimical to the 
railroads, the telegraph and telephone 
companies and the Schoolbook Trust 
received favorable consideration. 

‘‘T’d rather have Bill Phelps’ block 
of free transportation than half a mil- 
lion dollars to control legislation,’’ said 
a former State official at Jefferson City 
one day, and he stated as his reason that 
a legislator who would decline to accept 
money had no hesitancy in riding on a 
railroad pass, although in either case he 
is guilty of accepting a bribe. Between 
January 1 and March 25 of this year the 
legislature was in session, and during 


* Since the session of the grand jury Col. Phelps has retired to parts unknown. 


These four men controlled in great measure the legislative forces of the Loboy 
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that period 125 out of 175 members of 
the General Assembly used free railroad 
tickets. This meant a dead loss to the 
railroad companies of about $15,000. 
Would this money be given away if the 
investment represented no return ? 
Next to the railroad corporations it is 
the Fire and Life Insurance companies, 
the Trust companies and the banks that 
are most vitally affected by legislation. 
This clientele was looked after largely 
by Christopher Ellerbe, of St. Louis, 
and Captain John W. Farris, father of 
the Crawford County Senator, Frank 
Farris. Another political genius who 
performed conspicuous Lobby serv- 
ices, but who acted rather independent- 
ly of the others, is William Joel 
Stone, the present junior United States 
Senator from Missouri, who on account 
of his slick and noiseless methods is 
known throughout the State as ‘‘Gum 
Shoe Bill.’’ The Lobby has learned 
to know him well as agent for the For- 
eign Security Companies doing business 
in his State, as protector of the brew- 
ing interests, and as trusted adviser of 
the street railway companies of Mis- 


Sen. John F. Morton, of Ray County, ‘King of the Lobby.” 


souri. In 1899 the street railway com- 
panies of St. Louis were assessed at only 
$7,000,000, and Stone protested against 
any increase in the valuation. To-day 
they are paying taxes on $20,000,000. 

A little later Stone was employed 
by the Baking Powder Lobby at an ex- 
pense, it issaid, of $5,000. It was not 
money alone that the Lobby depended 
upon. Some sop of sentiment must be 
thrown to the public, and ‘‘ Gum Shoe 
Bill’’ was the chosen instrument. In 
an address made to the legislature, but 
intended for a much wider audience, 
the ex-Governor and present Senator 
from Missouri assumed an attitude of 
outraged citizenship. 

‘*T appear before you,’’ said he, ‘‘at 
the request of the Health Society of 
Missouri. This association is composed 
of Missouri people—good people, both 
men and women—living in different 
parts of the State, with headquarters at 
St. Louis.”’ 

And then, after expatiating with bit- 
terness upon the selfish efforts of the 
tival baking powder companies to repeal 
the law, which prohibited them from 


and protected the interests of their clients with rare skill and fidelity. 


Sen. W. P. Sullivan, of Christian County, 
now under indictment. 


doing a perfectly legitimate business in 
Missouri, on account of the harmless ad- 
mixture of alum in their commodities, 
he exclaimed in an outburst of splendid 
indignation, ‘‘ Can greed put on a more 
ghastly aspect than this ?”’ 

Unhappily for eloquence, when the 
grand jury took up the subject of legis- 
lative boodling and discovered that the 
$20,000,000 Baking Powder Trust had 
used boodle to further its legislative 
desires, the character and scope of 
Stone’s ‘‘ health association ’’ was laid 
bare. Briefly, ‘‘the good people—both 
men and women’’—who composed the 
society were, according to sworn testi- 
mony, just three in number—Daniel J. 
Kelley, prime lobbyist for the Trust; an 
itinerant Baptist preacher, and William 
J. Stone himself, while the headquarters 
in St. Louis were none other than the per- 
sonal offices of ‘‘Gum Shoe Bill.’’ No 
more impudent deception could be prac- 
ticed upon the public, but unhappily 
Stone himself can be reached by public 
censure alone. Since he was not a pub- 
lic officer of the State of Missouri, his 


Sen. Frank Farris, of Crawford County, indicted for 
wholesale bribery. 

‘‘retainer’’ from the Trust must be con- , 
sidered as a retainer, not a bribe. , 

Bill Phelps and Senator Stone had 
been political partners for fifteen years. 
In storm and sunshine they were as Da- 
mon and Pythias. But there was one 
thing Bill Phelps loved better than Bill 
Stone—his Lobby. When Stone in- 
truded there he protested. Then Stone 
went further. From his own glass house 
he denounced Phelps as a lobbyist. 

‘“We both suck eggs,’’ replied Phelps, 
‘“but Stone hides the shells.’’ At first 
the politicians refused to believe that 
Bill Phelps and hisGum Shoe namesake 
had parted company, but it was true. 

Within the legislature itself the allies 
of the Lobby were organized with equal 
perfection. Evidence has shown that 
the General Assembly of Missouri was 
controlled at the last session of the 
legislature by ten men. Frank Farris, 
of Crawford County, and John F. Mor- 
ton, of Ray, known as ‘‘ King of the 
Lobby,’’ were the ‘‘big guns.’’ Farris 
was the orator of the two, and though 
suspicion often pointed to him as a man 
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with a price, he covered his tracks to 
perfection. Morton was similar in every 
respect but one. Farris concealed his 
connection with the Lobby. Morton 
was openly its champion. Wherever 
he could he spoke in its interest, de- 
fended it when it was assailed, and 
flatly asserted that more public good 
came from the Lobby than from any- 
where else in the halls of the legisla- 
ture. Without it, he declared, all sorts 
of detrimental bills could be foisted upon 
the makers of the laws. 

So in the Senate. In the lower 
house eight men held the other seven 
score safe. Their judgment was un- 
questioned, and in special legislation 
the body of the house voted blindly in 
the lead of these men. 

With the material at hand the Lobby 
relied on method to bring about its 
wishes. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that a bill, drawn up by the best lawyers 
in some community, promising great 
benefits to the public, but danger to 
some patron of the Lobby, is intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. The 
first act of the Lobby is to ascertain 
where the bill came from. It is possible 
that it may have been introduced, ‘‘ by 
request.’’ In this instance a friendly 
Senator approaches the gentleman who 
introduced the bill, and asks that it be 
withdrawn. During these preliminar- 
ies the Lobby does not appear, but its 
agent does his best ‘‘in a friendly way’”’ 
to stop the bill then and there. If he 
fails the Lobby gets to work. As soon 
as the bill goes to committee, the pres- 
sure begins. As a general thing the 
Lobby has one or more friends on each 
of the Standing Committees. These are 
asked to smother the bill, if practicable, 
and if there is too much strength be- 
hind the measure, to defer action as long 
as possible. Presuming that this too 
fails, the next step is to have the bill 
returned to the committee ‘‘so that per- 
sons whose interests it affects may be 
heard from.’’ ‘The fourth period in the 
life of a measure to be garroted by 
the Lobby is when it is made a special 
order of business and then laid over in- 
formally. Should this prove futile the 
Lobby makes it a point to prevent a 
quorum. Beaten once more, the Lobby 
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plays trumps. The bill is so smothered 
with amendments that even its father 
would not recognize it. 

How is this done? Evidence before 
the Cole County and St. Louis grand 
juries reveals how brazen the Lobby 
can become. One of the franchise 
measures, a just bill to tax the fran- 
chise of public service corporations, 
had survived all the first blows of the 
Lobby. It was in proper shape for pas- 
sage, and its friends had every reason 
to believe it would go to a vote and re- 
ceive the sanction of the Senate. But 
the Lobby was ready. 

‘“There is a curtain just behind the 
chair of the president of the Senate,”’ 
confessed Ljieut-Governor John A. 
Lee, formerly president of the Senate. 
‘‘Behind this curtain Bill Phelps 
and another man stood, writing amend- 
ment after amendment. These a page 
carried past the president and down the 
aisles to the desk of Senator Frank Far- 
ris. Farris offered the amendments as 
fast as they reached him. I don’t know 
how many amendments were sent to 
him, but they were enough to confuse 
the entire house, and, when Farris got 
through, the bill was as effectually killed 
as if it had never had life.’’ 

But these gentle tricks of the Lobby 
are overshadowed by its chief weapon. 
This consists in holding up the General 
Appropriation bill. In this there is 


more trickery than in anything elsethat 


the Lobby of the Missouri legislature 
is responsible for, and it brings more 
results than any other Lobby method. 
Besides it doesn’t waste a dollar. The 
State pays out for the maintenance of 
the public institutions and for salaries 
connected with them, something like 
three million dollars annually. This 
money must come by appropriation 
from the General Assembly. Every 
one of these institutions must have an 
appropriation to exist, and its officers 
must look to their State representative 
for their pay and for the means of con- 
ducting the particular asylum they may 
be connected with. The institutions 
are scattered all over the State and each 
Senator has one or more in his district. 
It is but natural that he should strive 
to get all he can for his constituents. 
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He knows that for each 
dollar short of the re- 
quisite amount he will 
be called to an account- 
ing, and hischief concern, 
when he leaves for the 
capitol is this appropria- 
tion. Failure, he realizes, 
cannot be explained, and 
if he comes back without 
the vote of the Senate 
appropriating the neces- 
sary funds, he will meet 
a political doom worse 
than exile. The Lobby 
knows this and makes 
capital out of it. 

Take a case. The Sen- 
ate has a bill before it re- 
ducing railroad fare from 
three to two cents a mile. 
This bill has lived through 
the early assaults, as nar- 
rated in the foregoing and 
has come to a vote of 
life and death. ‘‘John 
Brown’”’ is one of those 
unalterably in favor of 
the bill. He is incorrupt- 
ible. Stupidity he has 
never been accused of 
and he cannot be lured 
into a mistake in an- 
nouncing his vote. There 
is only one way to reach 
him and that is through 
the appropriation. Smith is the Lobby’s 
agent within the chamber. 

‘*Smith,’’ says the Lobby, ‘‘ Brown 
swears he is going to vote for this bill. 
Tell him if he does you will hold up the 
Appropriation bill for his district.’’ 
Smith carries the message. The Lobby 
is not known in it, but poor Brown sees 
his political elimination if he antagon- 
izes the powers that be, and in exchange 


for fair treatment of his constituents casts _ 


his vote as the Lobby wishes. 

But the gentle persuasion of ‘‘sand- 
bagging,’’ and ‘‘influence’’ yield in 
effectiveness to the paramount power 
of ‘‘ the stuff.’’ Money talks. The con- 
fessions made to Circuit Attorney Folk 
by former Senators Charles Schweick- 
ardt and Fred C. Busche, of St. Louis, 
portray the full extent of the Lobby’s 
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Former Lieutenant-Governor John A. Lee, whose confession before the 
grand jury wrought havoc with the Lobby. 


methods. Busche is a man of large 
business affairs and was elected to the 
Senate three consecutive terms extend- 
ing from 1887 to 1899. He acknowl- 
edged that in this time he had received 
$15,000 for all the work he had done 
to advance the interests of the Lobby. 
At the beginning of each session he was 
paid a retainer bribe of $500, from the 
steam railroad interests, and a similar 
amount from the street railroad com- 
panies. As bills affecting his corpora- 
tion clients came up he was paid ad- 
ditional bribe money. He declared that 
when he went to the legislature he in- 
tended faithfully to abide by the wishes 
of his constituents and shun dishonest 
associations. His first experience with 
the Lobby came when he _ received 
notice that a bill to place a flagman at 
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every railroad crossing in the State 
would be introduced. 

‘« Bill’’ Phelps was the man who con- 
veyed the information and it was he who 
drew up the bill. After the bill was 
presented Phelps asked Busche how he 
intended to vote. 

“‘T don’t know,’’ replied Busche. 

‘Well,’ said Phelps ‘‘just vote 
against it.”’ 

Busche understood perfectly that it 
was a ‘‘sandbag ’’ measure and was as- 
tonished to find that a lobbyist was its 
author. At all events, out of pure 
honesty of motive, he went on record 
against the bill which was killed by an 
overwhelming vote. The next day 
Phelps went to Busche and thanked him 
for what he had done. 

‘* He pushed something in my pocket 
and hurried away,” said Busche in his 
confession; ‘‘ it was a $100 bill. I was 
ashanied to return it and so I kept it. 
That bill made me a full-fledged boo- 
dler.’’ 

It was not till confronted before the 
grand jury with Senator Schweickardt 
that Buscheconfessed. Even then he was 
afraid to refute his first denials and asked 
Folk, the Circuit Attorney, for time. 

‘*Go home and pray,’’ sternly bade 
the Circuit Attorney, ‘‘pray to your 
God for divine guidance and return here 
in three days.”’ 

Busche did pray and _ he re- 
turned to the Circuit Attorney in 
tears. He was trembling like a fright- 
ened child and he could not wait in an 
outer office. 

‘*T have done as yout told me,’’ he 
cried,’’ ‘‘and God has shown me the 
error of my ways. Take me before the 
grand jury at once.”’ 

Senator Schweickardt, unable to 
withstand the merciless questioning of 
Folk, broke down and made a full con- 
fession. He admitted being a tool of 
the Lobby and asserted that he con- 
trolled the votes of four other Senators 
on the Republican side. One instance 
he told of is worthy of repetition. 

‘* One measure had been voted on as 
was desired,’’ he said in his confession. 
‘*T cannot recall the exact bill, but 
the Senate had not adjourned for the 
day, after the vote, and I wasstillat my 
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desk when a page entered with a note 
addressed to ‘ Senator Schweickardt.’ I 
opened it. Inside was $1,000. Of 
course I knew what it was for and 
dividing it into four equal parts I paid 
it over immediately to the four Senators 
whose votes I controlled.’’ 

With these facts given to the public 
the question rises why has not the 
crime been exposed before. Sums have 
been disbursed by the Lobby varying 
between $250,000 spent to secure the 
passage of a bill favorable to St. Louis 
street railways, and a wretched little 
check for $250 to smother a resolution 
calling for a committee report on an 
unimportant measure. The answer is 
simple. Bribery is a crime in the dark. 
It is committed in secret and the law 
makes the bribe giver and the bribe 
taker equally guilty. Both parties to 
the crime have a double desire to keep 
their culpability as secret as possible, 
first because of their joint guilt in the 
eyes of the law and secondly because 
of their common reward bought at the 
expense of the people. 

In the case of Missouri it was pure 
chance that brought about the ruin 
of the Lobby. On the statute books 
there is a law regulating the style 
and price of text books for the schools 
and the contract for this was in the 
hands of the Schoolbook Trust. A rival 
firm wanted to get a foothold in the 
State and developments show that the 
Ring was at its service. A bill was 
drawn up to change the system, which 
would have meant a fortune to the rival 
concern. In the legislature its chief 
opponent was Joe Shannon, and he 
gathered a band about him who were 
dubbed the ‘‘Filipinos.’’ The fight 
was a desperate one. Speaker White- 
cotton was an advocate of the bill and 
was accused of trying to force it through 
It finally came toa 
vote and the bill was defeated. White- 
cotton left the chair declaring :— 

“There is boodle here; it sticks 
out.”’ 

The words had a singular effect. 
They called for an investigation, and 
Judge Hazel was called on to empanel 
a special grand jury. It was done, 
and then the strength of Folk’s char- 
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acter became apparent. No one in or out 
of the State believed for a minute that 
the Jefferson City inquiry would be as 
far-reaching as it has become. ‘That 
was because it was thought that Folk 
would not be able to get at the evidence. 
In this they were deceived. Quietly he 
gathered evidence and sent it to At- 
torney-General E. C. Crow, and this ev- 
idence led to Lieut.-Governor John A. 
Lee. He was cornered and twice went 
before the Cole 
County grand 
jury with a 
denial of all 
knowledge on 
his lips. Then 
Folk and Crow 
caught him. 
It was the evi- 
dence of ‘‘ that 
fellow Folk,’’ 
as Lee called 
him, which 
staggered the 
second highest 
officer in the 
State. 

‘*T can tell 
you nothing 
except about 
the $1,000 
check that 
Daniel J. Kel- 
ley gave my 
brother Bob 
for me,’’ he 
said. 

“ That is all 
we wish at the 
present,’” was 
the quiet re- 
joinder of 
the Circuit Attorney of St. Louis. 

The evidence was forthcoming and 
an information was issued for the arrest 
of Kelley, who forthwith fled the coun- 
try. A subpoena was issued for Col. 
Bill Phelps, who has not since then 
made his appearance in the State of 
Missouri. 

The whole story of the Baking Pow- 
der Lobby then came to light. The 
tale is a thing to ponder over, for Kelley 
and his mates are very perfect examples 
of their type. 

In his visits to Jefferson City on be- 


Col. Bill Phelps, the overshadowing figure in the Lobby, long pro- 
tector of the Gould interests in Missourt, and at present in exile, 
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half of the Baking Powder Trust, Kel- 
ley always worked under an assumed 
name, that of ‘‘Mr. Brown.’’ He ap- 
peared seldom at the capitol. Most of 
his business with the senators was con- 
ducted in St. Louis. Usually the Sen- 
ate took a recess from Friday until Mon- 
day, and in the intervening days the 
boodlers met for consultation. They 
stopped at the best hotels, lived lavishly 
as princes, circulated money with gen- 
erosity, and 
held their 
heads high as 
honored mem- 
bers of the 
community. 
Still the agi- 
tation against 
the Baking 
Powder Trust 
continued, and 
during the last 
session of the 
legislature 
there seemed 
more than a 
possibility that 
the repeal bill 
might be re- 
ported by the 
Committee on 
Criminal Jur- 
isprudence, to 
which it had 
been referred. 
To obviate 
such a catas- 
trophe Chair- 
man James 
Orchard quiet- 
lyslipped away 
with the bill 
in his pocket, thus giving the impres- 
sion that it had been killed in commit- 
tee. For months it was a standing 
joke in legislative circles that Orchard 
had kept the bill so long in his hip 
pocket that he had warped his: pan- 
taloons into ‘‘ high waters.’’ But there 
is little to jest at in the fact that after 
the adjournment of the legislature szve 
die, this man Orchard instructed the clerk 
of the Senate, according to the latter’s 
sworn statement, to falsify the minutes by 
inserting a fictitious statement that the 
Committee on Jurisprudence had report- 
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ed adversely upon the very bill against 
which he had not dared to go on record. 
Nor is it humorous that the Trust dis- 
tributed hundreds of dodgers intended to 
fool the public with the statement that 
thecommittee had considered the bill and 
rejected it as injurious to public health. 

Now it happened that Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Lee was ambitious to become 
the chief executive of Missouri. His 
campaign was started a year ago and 
his posters littered the State from end 
to end. So confident were his hopes 
that this ex-drummer abandoned his 
regular business and gave himself over 
to a carnival of political scheming. 
Previously he had been the friend and 
active supporter of Senator Farris, who, 
through the use of money, controlled 
absolutely ten or twelve of his colleagues. 
Mr. Lee dickered with Farris on the 
baking powder deal and the two jointly 
handled the ‘‘ slush fund ’’ which crip- 
pled the legislation desired by the inde- 
pendent manufacturers. But with the 
approach of the 1903 session the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor saw that the Lobby was 
dangerous. To achieve his ambition he 
felt he must break with his friends, but 
in so doing he went too far, and at- 
tacked Senator Farris, who was a can- 
didate for Speaker pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate, supporting instead Thomas I. Ru- 
bey, a banker of La Plata. This act 
of the Lieutenant-Governor kindled the 
flame which subsequently consumed his 
own hopes and the hopes of Senator Far- 
ris, and paved the way for the exposure 
of Missouri’s legislative rottenness. 

In an open letter addressed to the 
“President of the State Senate,’’ Farris 
threw down the glove. 

“©Since when,’’ he asked the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, ‘‘ did you decide to 
reform? Your position smacks of the 
alum taste.”’ 

The late Assembly had just convened 
when Daniel J. Kelley, bent on a sec- 
ond errand of bribery, came to St. Louis. 
Unaware of the friction between Lee 
and Farris, he opened negotiations for 
the purchase of the Senate. 

‘*T would like you to arrange your 
committees,” said Kelley to Lee, ‘‘as 
you did two years ago.’’ 

‘* How was that ?’’ asked Lee, feign- 
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ing to forget that he appointed the 
Criminal Jurisprudence Committee, 
whose personnel at the rgo1 session ex- 
actly suited Mr. Kelley. Kelley was 
astounded. Could it be, he asked him- 
self, that his most reliable Lobby aide 
had gone back on him? Impossible ! 

‘‘John,’’ said he, ‘‘ I’ve got $15,000 
to spend up there this winter’’ (referring 
to Jefferson City). 

‘* Well you had better see Frank Far- 
ris about that,’’ Lee replied. There- 
upon Kelley saw Farris and the deal 
was niade through that gentleman. Far- 
ris lost the fight for the Senate Speak- 
ership and this tended to embitter him 
still more against the man who had de- 
‘nounced him asa lobbyist. When the 
repeal measure was called up for final 
decision Farris, leading the trust forces, 
manipulated his strength so adroitly that 
a tie vote resulted, and Lee as the pre- 
siding officer of the Senate was com- 
pelled to declare himself. It was a 
dramatic moment. For a minute Lee 
stood erect on the rostrum and gazed at 
Farris. The latter was standing before 
his desk, his face pale and drawn but 
the very personification of unyielding 
determination. Lifting his voiceslightly 
and in quivering tones Farris. pointea 
his finger at Lee and said :— 

‘“‘Mr. President, we are waiting for 
you.’’ 

Again there was a death-like pause 
which was broken by the president’s 
trembling voice as he pronounced his 
“« Aye’’ and put himself irrevocably on 
record against repeal. 

Ten days later, on March 25, of this 
year, Kelly handed to Robert E. Lee an 
envelope containing a check for $1,000. 
‘““Give this to your brother John,’’ 
said Kelley, ‘‘ he will understand what 
it is for.’’ 

Quebec is Kelley’s address for the pres- 
ent. He is sojourning there with two 
other equally notorious gentlemen, 
Messrs. Greene and Gaynor, of Army 
scandal fame. 

This evidence gave Folk the oppor- 
tunity to bring to life all the Lobby 
dealings with the sworn law-makers of 
the State and he has not spared one of 
them. The Lobby of Missouri is a 
thing to read about, not to see or touch. 
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Even if no criminal prosecutions can be 
carried through, still the exposure can- 
not fail to do good. Theslogan of anti- 
lobby and anti-boodle has been raised 
and will be the platform of the winning 
party at the next general election. 

But the remedy. A beginning has 
been made, and the credit is Joseph W. 
Folk’s. Itis not so much that he has 
convicted boodler after boodler in his 
city, and has been the main instrument 
in upsetting the State Lobby, though 
thatis much. His great accomplishment 
has been the sentiment which he has 
created throughout Missouri. Three 
years ago bribe giving was a crime on 
the statute books, but the bleod of 
good people was not stirred by it. ‘To- 
day a legislator conferring in private 
with a recognized lobbyist, risks his 
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whole political future. Right here is 
real hope for reform. If a citizen wants 
to influence legislation, he must do his 
work in public. Secret hearings, eve- 
ning chats in the Lobby, private person- 
al solicitation—all these must go. The 
public once for all must distrust any 
measure supported by a secret Lobby. 

And one other suggestion made by 
the grand jury richly deserves adoption. 
Every franchise proved to have been 
secured through bribery should, by that 
proof alone, be rendered null and void. 
Fraudulent franchises are, after all, 
merely a fine name for stolen goods, and 
the receiver of them must have no more 
protection under the law than the sec- 
ond-hand dealer who, with his eyes wide 
open, buys the burglar’s booty at a 
fraction of its real value. 


—_——— 
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A MOCKING BIRD 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Thou feathered minstrel perched in yonder tree, 
Thou bird-magician in a blue-gray coat, 
Trickster of tune, thou canst repeat by note 

Thy rivals’ songs and win their loves to thee! 

Thou sorcerer of song, who canst with melody 
Lure us to listen; thou whose slender throat 
Ts full of magic, bubbling note by note ; 

Mimic of music, sing thou on to me! 


Chatter of blackbird, warble of the wren, 
Joy of the jay, and passion of the thrush, 
And every trill that ever bird has known,— 
L heard him jesting for ewhile; and then, 
Softly upon the morning in a gush 
Of lyric love I heard him call his own. 


DENIS DENT 


A NOVEL 


By ERNEST W. HORNUNG 


Author of ‘*The Amateur Cracksman’’ 


CHAPTER XVI—CONTINUED. 


O the reconstructed firm of Dent and 
S Doherty became possessed of one of 
the deepest holes and best-appointed 
claims on the celebrated Eureka Lead, 
and all within a few minutes, for it took 
the man Charles nolonger to collect such 
chattels as were worth his master’s while 
to take away with him. ‘Thus, ere the 
diggings were astir again for the after- 
noon, the new owners were alone in 
their unforeseen glory, and one of them 
at least was still capering and singing 
in his joy. But over Denis a cloud had 
already fallen, and there was a blacker 
cloud on Jimmy when he grasped the 
cause. 

‘« It's Moseley,’’ said Denis. 
is horribly unfair to him !”’ 

“Unfair? Didn't he want to be out 
of it? Wasn’t he longing to go home?”’ 

“‘T don’t like it,’’ persisted Denis. 
“‘T played a trick on him, but I never 
thought it would turn out like this. I 
thought we should spend months doing 
what we've after all had done for us.” 
He raised his brooding eyes from the 
ground, and there was the buggy still in 
view, laboring in and out among the 
tents. ‘‘Jimmy, you stay on theclaim!”’ 
he cried, and dashed after it on the spur 
on the moment. 

““What’s happened?’’ asked the late 
sinker pleasantly. ‘‘We haven’t for- 
gotten anything, have we ?”’ 

“No, but I have,’’ panted Denis, 
“and if you can help me I’ll beas grate- 
ful again to you. ‘There’s a chum of 
ours who left us only this morning. 
He was sick of it; but he little knew the 
luck that was in store for us. His 
name’s Moseley, and he was going 
home in the first ship, which will be 
your ship, but you will probably over- 
take him on the road to-night.’’ 


“This 


‘‘What’s he like ?’’ asked the specta- 
cled gentleman, who no longer drove, 
and when Denis told him he was sure 
he had met Moseley in the morning, 
and felt confident of recognizing him 
again. 

“Then will you tell him exactly 
what has happened to us, and that he 
shall come in on the old shares if only 
he'll come back? Say we changed 
our mind about Bendigo; and say we 
must be two men and a boy, and we’d 
far rather he was the other man than 
some stranger, especially if there’s a for- 
tune in it. ‘Tell him there probably is; 
and if you will tell it him all from 
his friend, Denis Dent, gentlemen, I 
can’t say how grateful I shall be to 
you !”’ 

Denis had an odd reward for his 
trouble and this outburst. The tall 
digger shook hands with him for the 
first and last time. 

But the climax of the business was to 
come long before Moseley’s answer. 
Denis had not been five minutes absent, 
yet on his return to the new claim, it 
was surrounded by a fringe of diggers 
embellished by a posse of mounted men 
in spruce uniform. 

“What on earth is it?’’ cried Denis 
rushing up in alarm. 

‘The old story,” answered a digger. 
“Joe! Joe! Joe!’’ 

‘*Traps,’’ added another; but Denis 
had not been on the diggings two 
months without learning the meaning 
of both words; either was the diggers’ 
danger-signal, and signified a raid by 
the police in search of their licenses; in 
fact, that very sport whose praises Ser- 
geant Rackham had sung in the ear of 
his old crony Captain Devenish. 

And it was Rackham who led the 
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present field; dismounted, he had run 
his man to earth in the bark-roofed hut; 
and his man was no more of a man than 
poor little Jimmy Doherty, who was 
clinging tooth and nail to the door- 
post, while Rackham himself, a full- 
blooded negro in his rage, was tugging 
so hard at both his ankles that an on- 
looker might have expected the whole 
hut to come down bodily. 

“‘Stick to it, little ’un !’’ cried one in 
good-humored encouragement. ‘‘If 
you don’t, the claim’ll be jumped afore 
your mate gets back.”’ 

“Hold your row,’’ growled another 
with an oath. ‘‘It’sa fine deep hole, 
and I might jump it myself.’’ 

Denis burst through them at that 
moment. 

‘“‘What’s the matter ?’’ he demanded 
of Rackham, but he had the sense not 
to lay a hand on the fellow’s uniform, 
and the black devil let go one of 
Doherty’s ankles. 

‘‘He’s not got his license, and he’s 
going to the Logs,’’ says Rackham, 
showing his white teeth in the sun. 
““Who are you ?”’ 

‘“‘His mate,” said Denis. ‘‘Do you 
mind letting go his other leg ?’’ 

‘“*And where’s your license ?’’ added 
Rackham,turning on him as hecomplied. 

Denis was feeling in his breast pocket 
with a smile; before quitting the flat 
Jimmy had proposed to destroy his Bal- 
larat license as of no further use, but 
Denis knowing better had got it from 
him on some pretext. 

‘‘Here is my license and his, too,’’ 
said he, and handed both to Rackham, 
who now stood livid and trembling with 
mortification, under a derisive cross- 
fire of ‘‘Joe! Joe! Joe!’’ from all sides 
of the claim. ‘If you will examine 
them,’’ added Denis, with the polite- 
ness he could afford, ‘‘you will find 
that they both have about a week to 
tun; and after that we shall be im- 
mensely obliged if you will kindly leave 
us in peace.”’ 


CHAPTER XVII 
HATE AND ENVY. 


Nigger Rackham had the freedom of 
the tent on the Gravel Pits, where he 
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would appear sometimes at dead of 
night, brandishing a bottle and demand- 
ing the Welsh rarebit or the savory 
omelette at which Jewson had shown 
himself an adept. He had a crude 
vitality and a brutal gayety very brac- 
ing on occasion, as when he told of 
Denis’ fortunes in one breath but un- 
dertook his ruin in the next. 

““T'll take it out of him! I’ll have 
him at the Logs yet, never fear,’’ said 
he. ‘‘There are only two of them; 
some fine morning there'll be only one, 
and no license to show, then away he 
goes and, if you like, you shall jump 
the claim. But it won’t be for another 
month.”’ 

‘* Another month !’’ echoed Devenish 
with a blank face. 

‘““The brutes have taken out their 
new license a good two days before they 
need,’’ explained the sergeant. ‘‘ They 
have had a fight, and are ready for 
another raid; if we let them be they 
won't take such care when this next 
month’s up. But we must wait till it 
is up, and we must chance your poor 
relation growing rich in the time.”’ 

Ralph Devenish sat up smoking for 
an hour, when the bottle was empty and 
his companion gone. In these few weeks 
he had actually netted some three hun- 
dred pounds sterling out of a chain of 
shallow workings, whereby he and others 
had been tracing the Gravel Pits Lead 
down its course; only within the last 
day or two had the lead run into a drift 
of water which had flooded all the holes 
and completely damped Ralph’s ardor. 
It was pronounced impossible to sink 
through this drift without the tiresome 
operation known as ‘‘puddling,’’ and 
that proved far too heroic a measure for 
Ralph Devenish, who was only happy 
when washing his two or three ounces 
aday. So one morning he was count- 
ing on making his three hundred up to 
five at least, and by the following night 
he had found out when the next ship 
sailed for Melbourne. It was at this 
juncture that Rackham brought word 
of a contrary turn in the affairs of 
Denis. ‘The untimely news checked all 
Ralph’s plans. 

Ralph might have blushed to put it 
so even to himself, but that was his act- 
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ual attitude as he sat smoking into the 
small hours, and so Jewson stole in and 
found him in the end. Ralph was not 
startled ; the steward was regularly the 
last abed ; but now his boots were yel- 
low with fresh dust, and the perspi- 
ration showered from his peaked cap as 
he took it off. 

‘‘ Where have you been?’’ asked 
Ralph, raising a morose face to stare. 

‘‘T thought you might like an extra 
drop to-night,’’ replied the steward, 
winking and grinning as he produced a 
bottle, ‘‘so I’ve been getting you an- 
other of these from where the sergeant 
gets’em. Youdon’t do your fair share, 
Captain Devenish, sir, and you may 
want to when you’ve heard my little re- 
port.’’ 

‘* Report of what ?’’ asked Devenish; 
but the steward would only chuckle 
and shake a wicked skull until the grog 
was served out and the pair seated pan- 
nikin to pannikin on either side of the 
packing-case that did duty for a table. 

‘‘T heard what you were talking 
about, you see,’’ began Jewson, wiping 
the gray moustache from which the dye 
had almost disappeared. 

“Well ?” 

‘* Well, sir, it’s right.”’ 

‘“‘ What's right ?”’ 

‘« What the sergeant was telling you. 
He’s fallen on his feet this time. I’ve 
been to see.’’ 

‘*You’ve been to Mr. Dent’s tent 
already ?”’ 

“It ain’t a tent,’’ said he, chuckling. 
“*It’s one of the best huts I’ve seen on 
the diggings.”’ 

“It is, is it?” 

“Once I’d found Rotten Gully, which 
isn’t so very far from this, it was easy 
enough to find the only claim it could be.”’ 

‘So it’s as good as all that ?”’ 

‘““To look at,’’ said Jewson, ‘‘on a 
moonlight night. But they’d their own 
light burning inside; you hadn't to get 
very near to hear their voices. They 
were sitting up yarning, same as you 
andthe sergeant. Only on tea,” added 
the steward, in the absence of further 
encouragement. 

‘*Poor devils !’? remarked Devenish, 
raising his pannikin. 

“You can’t call 'em that now, sir,” 
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declared the steward, ‘‘all’s fair in love 
and war, and I had a look in on ’em 
like a mouse; they’ve proper crockery 
left em by the outgoing tenant, and a 
proper table to set it on.’’ 

‘“‘Anything else?” inquired Ralph, 
sarcastically. 

Jewson leant forward and lowered his 
voice as though they were being spied 
upon in their turn. 

‘‘Half a saucerful of gold-dust out of 
the hole !’’ 

“Already !’’ exclaimed Devenish, 
dropping reserve in his astonishment. 

“In the very first day’s washing ! 
They never began until to-day. That’s 
what’s keeping them up all night,’’ 
added Jewson. ‘‘They’ve started look- 
ing ahead, you see. Let me fill up 
your pannikin, Captain Devenish. You 
don’t get half a chance with Sergeant 
Rackham, sir!’’ 

Ralph Devenish was one who carried 
his liquor in a manner worthy of his 
blood. His worst friend had seldom 
seen him fuddled. He was so much 
the less proof against the deeper and 
more damning effects. He muttered 
degrading confidences; he snarled un- 
scrupulous revenge; he revealed a man 
so different from the Ralph Devenish 
known of other men that it was as 
though the drink had gone to his heart 
instead of to his head. 

“T shall marry her! TI shall marry 
her! We were all but engaged before, 
and I’ll marry her yet. He never shall. 
I'll see him in hell first. I'll send him 
there myself! An infernal father’s son 
all over! What’s the matter with you, 
Jewson ? What are you grinning at ?”’ 

“Only at the idea of your committing 
a crime, sir. A Captain in the Grena- 
dier Guards! Ho, ho, ho!’’ And the 
steward showed his horribleteeth again; 
but there was no mirth in the little, 
black, penetrating eyes that were fast to 
Ralph’s. 

‘‘But I would !’’ heswore. ‘‘I meant 
to marry her, by hook or crook.’’ 

“It’s all fair in love and war,’’ said 
the steward, with a shrug. ‘‘But if you 
mean what you say I’ll tell you what 
to do.’’ 

“You will, will you? 
have it.”’ 


Well, let’s 
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“T should do as you were thinking 
of doing earlier in the evening. I should 
go home by the first ship and marry 
her quick !’’ 

‘What! Leave him digging his for- 
tune, and writing about it every mail ?”’ 

Dévenish had already vowed that he 
would never do that. He repeated the 
vow with an oath. 

‘But you don’t know that she’s get- 
ting any letters,’’ remarked Jewson 
calmly. 

Ralph gave him a sharp look. ‘‘What 
do you mean by that ?”’ 

“Only that he may not be writing to 
her; he didn’t in the beginning, you 
see; that letter I posted was his first.’’ 

“You did post it, Jewson ?”’ 

The steward chuckled as he shook 
his head. 

‘“That’s telling,’’ said he slyly. ‘‘You 
can think I didn’t, or you can think I 
did. He deserved to have it posted, 
didn’t he? He deserves so well of me 
and you, don’t he? All’s fair in them 
two things, you know; if it’s the one 
thing with you, it’s the other with me; 
it’s war, bloody war, between me and 
the second mate, and will be whether 
you stay or not!”’ 

Devenish was revolted in spite of his 
worst self. But he was also relieved, 
and his conscience deadened as quickly 
as it had come to life again. 

‘‘So you propose to hold a watching 
brief on my behalf,’’ said Ralph at last, 
and forced a smile at the idea. 

‘‘T propose to keep an eye on him for 
you, if that’s what you mean,’’ replied 
the steward. 

“But Sergeant Rackham’s going to 
do thatas itis. He says he’ll be level 
with our friend in a month.’’ 

‘*A month !’’ echoed Jewson, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘He’ll be a made man in a 
month, if he goes on as he’s begun. 
He’s tumbled on a jeweler’s shop, or 
I’m much mistaken.’’ 

“Well, you can’t take it from him, 
can you ?”’ 

‘Perhaps not.’’ 

Devenish tilted the pannikin and set 
it down with a clatter. 

“Then what do you mean? Out 
with it, Jewson. I’m sick of beating 
about the bush !”’ 
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“If you went home,’’ said Jewson, 
slowly, ‘‘I could keep him here till it 
was no use his following you—till you 
were married.’’ 

‘‘Oh, so you think you could do ali 
that?’’ 

‘“‘Of course, if you made it worth my 
while.’’ 

Ralph laughed harshly as he raised the 
pannikin once more. 

“T was waiting for that, you old vil- 
lain! I was waiting for that!’’ 

But it did not disgust him. He did 
even not pretend to be disgusted. There 
were no scruples left in those reckless, 
heated eyes. 

‘‘You give me your promissory note 
for a thousand pounds, payable on your 
wedding-day, or on demand thereafter, 
and you'll be married the month after 
you get back. And if that isn’t worth 
a thousand pounds I don’t know what 
is? 

‘* It’s worth two,’’ whispered Deven- 
ish hoarsely, ‘‘ and you shall have two, 
if—if—’”’ 

“<Tf what ?” 

‘““Tf he—my cousin, damn him !—if 
he lives to see the day.’’ 

Jewson chuckled aloud. 

‘““Of course he will!’ he cried. 
‘* Where would be the fun if he didn’t? 
Where would be my fun, that’s been 
due to me ever since he had me disrated 
and my life made a hell of before the 
mast ?”’ 

‘Then that’s a bargain.’’ 

‘“What! Are you going to give me 
your hand on it, Captain Devenish ?’’ 

‘* My hand and word, and if I break 
the one may the other wither !’’ 

“But you'll put it on paper, sir, 
won't you ?”’ 

‘* Whenever you like.’’ 

‘One thousand, or two ?”’ 

‘Two, if he lives to see it ; nothing 
if he doesn’t.’’ 

‘A bargain it is.’’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ROTTEN GULLY. 


Jewson had not exaggerated the 
manifest attractions of the claim in Rot- 
ten Gully. The hut was eighteen feet 
by ten, very solidly built, with a fire- 
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place and a chimney at the inner end. 

And the hole was by far the best and 
soundest in the gully, which deserved 
its name insomuch as it provided in- 
secure sinkings asa rule. Some of the 
abandoned shafts had already fallen in; 
but this one was beautifully slabbed 
with timber from top to bottom, now 
some sixty odd feet, the depth of the 
lead hereabouts being something under 
seventy. 

One of the first things Denis did when 
they were left in peaceable possession 
of the claim was to locate it in his last 
map; and a mark was duly made in the 
very middle of one of the red rivers. 

“Right over the gutter!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ The sinker said so; but he 
wasn’t the man to sink anywhere else. 
Don’t you remember him saying we 
were within a few feet of it? Jimmy, 
I’m going through some of those feet 
before I’m an hour older, and we'll try 
the first tub to-night !’’ 

He went down at once in the bucket, 
armed with a spade, for a complete 
plant had been thrown in with the claim; 
and for an hour he dug straight down, 
making the smallest and deepest hole 
possible, and finally filling the bucket 
from the bottom. But it was hard 
work. Denis’ shirt was plastered to his 
skin when Doherty wound him above 
ground after the bucket; and the clay 
in the latter was still as red as ever. 
Denis took it to the creek, however, 
and tried it piecemeal in a tin dish, but 
did not get a grain. He returned to 
Doherty unruffled and smiling. 

“It’s no use, Jimmy; we’ve not got 
down to it yet, and we shan'’t get down 
to itlike that. We must go on digging 
the whole shaft. But there’s another 
good hour of daylight, and if you like 
to go down and do a trick, I'll wind up 
the buckets as you fill them.”’ 

As the shaft went down by inches 
the sides had to be slabbed as hereto- 
fore; but the ‘‘sets of timber’’ stacked 
outside the tent proved to be cut to the 
size, pointed, and ready for fitting into 
the grooved uprights, which in their 
turn were found to have been driven 
into the four corners of the shaft to a 
depth of several feet beyond that of the 
shaft itself. So there was no difficulty 
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there while the cut slabs lasted, and as 
the pair worked half the night in their 
excitement, by lantern light, and were 
at itagain by sunrise, they had added 
some three or four feet to the depth by 
the following forenoon. Then Denis 
tried another little hole in the middle, 
and this time the third spadeful was 
different from the other two. Some par- 
ticles of gravel trickled from the end of 
the spade, and even what was on it was 
of two colors and two consistencies. 
The next thrust grated tothe ear. Denis 
roared for the bucket, and a head and 
shoulders stamped themselves upon the 
square envelope of sky overhead. 

““T’ve struck it! I’ve struck it! 
Down with the bucket and stand by to 
wind up !”’ 

A wide-awake danced against the tiny 
square of blue; a shrill cheer came 
tumbling in echoes down the timbered 
shaft ; then a leaping bucket, then a 
writhing rope, and the head and shoul- 
ders hung over the brink once more in 
motionless silhouette, while Denis filled 
the bucket with the gravelly substance, 
separating the inaugural spadeful with 
his hands. ‘The red clay was slightly 
damp, the gravelly compound percepti- 
bly warmer and so delightfully gritty 
that Denis could have sworn the grits 
were pure gold. But it took him some 
time to fill the bucket, for the red clay 
was not too damp to crumble, and it 
continually poured back into his ad- 
vance hole, burying him sometimes to 
the thighs. At last, however, a homo- 
geneous bucketful was got to upper air, 
and Denis after it, in a mud-bath of 
clay and perspiration, but with his tri- 
umph shining through his filth. 

It still remained to try the stuff and 
justify the triumph, but Denis did both 
without delay at the creek, which was 
far nearer here than on Black Hill Flat. 
They had no cradle as yet at the new 
claim, whose late methodical proprietor 
had not arrived at the stage of requir- 
ing one; but Denis took the tin dish 
once more, and came back beating it 
like a tambourine, on knee and head, 
but carrying the empty bucket at arm’s 
length in the other hand. At least it 
felt as empty to Denis as it looked to 
Doherty until the bucket was tilted, 
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and what had seemed but a sparse de- 
posit of rather yellow and sparkling 
sand formed a slender segment of pal- 
pable gold dust. 

They poured it from the bucket back 
into the tin dish, and from thetin dish into 
a smaller tin, and from the smaller tin 
into the saucer in which Jewson really 
did get a glimpse of about half of it 
that night. Thetrial ‘‘tub’’ had yield- 
ed upwards of two ounces by the gold- 
scales of a friendly neighbor. 

Thereafter the pair sat up planning, 
building, fitting, furnishing and inhab- 
iting castles which were no longer alto- 
gether in the air; but with Denis, in 
any case, early hours would have been 
impossible after such a meal hurled into 
an empty stomach in the late evening 
of such a day, and the pernicious com- 
pound may be confidently traced in the 
view which he took of this very aspect 
of a situation otherwise surpassing all 
his dreams. 

‘« It’s all very well for a day or two,’’ 
said Denis, ‘‘ but you and I can never 
go on doing all the work and all the 
cooking too. We couldn’t even if we 
were born cooks. What we want is 
some fellow to look after us and the hut. 
Two all told are not enough.’’ 

‘« Two were enough for the swell cove 
who was here before us, mister.’’ 

‘“« Exactly. He took his time—so 
many hours a day or so few, and not a 
minute more. What’s the result? He 
isn’t here to reap his reward, because 
he was in no hurry, and it didn’t much 
matter after all; but I a here, I amin 
a hurry; every grain and every minute 
matters to me.’’ 

‘““Tt would mean one grain in three 
instead of in two.’’ 

‘« Then the three would come quicker 
than the two do now. Not that we’re 
obliged to take another partner because 
we want an extra hand ; at two ounces 
to the tub we could afford to make it 
worth many a man’s while to do all we 
want at so much the week.’’ 

Jimmy looked up quickly. 

“Then you haven’t heard from Mr. 
Moseley yet ?’’ 

‘“‘T have, Jimmy. I called at the 
postoffice to-night, and the letter was 
there. Not he! Not for Joe! He 
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wishes us all possible luck, but he has 
had enough of the diggings to last him 
a lifetime, and from what he says he 
ought to be out at sea by this time, 
homeward bound. 

To all this Jewson stood listening, if 
not at the door, still within easy earshot 
of the unsuspecting friends ; and as he 
listened an inspiration burst upon his 
crafty brain. His plan was matured 
on the way back to the Gravel Pits, and 
Captain Devenish told just as much as 
was good for him that night. 

Next day was a great one at the new 
claim; from early morning to high noon 
the pair labored in hourly shifts at low- 
ering the whole shaft to the level of the 
precious washdirt. It was not to be 
done in the time. But later in the day 
they went deep at one corner, and at 
last uncovered an angle of the gutter 
which they had only probed the day be- 
fore, and took up several bucketfuls to 
try in the new cradle before dark. The 
yields were uneven, but the lowest was 
an ounce, the highest 3 oz, 10 dwt. and 
the day’s aggregate just under 1 Ib., or 
upwards of £40 sterling. 

Yet they were less excited than they 
had been the night before; the gold 
was there; it was only a question of 
getting it out, a question of time, ways 
and means. ‘They had taken turns at 
the creek as well as in the hole, and the 
friendly neighbor who had lent his 
scales had kept an eye on the new 
cradle in their absence, which was in- 
termittent owing to the necessity of one 
always remaining on theclaim. ‘‘ You 
must find another mate,” said he to 
Doherty, who no longer disagreed as he 
toiled back to the hut. 

To-night they were too tired to cook. 
Denis made tea, and each took a panni- 
kin to his couch, and spread himself 
prostrate in the dusk. 

‘‘In another hour or two,” said 
Denis, ‘‘ we'll go out one at atime, and 
each have the best supper that money 
can buy in Ballarat. We can afford 
that; but wecan’t afford to go on using 
ourselves up at this rate.” 

A slumbrous sigh was the only 
answer from the other bunk; but Denis 
was too much exercised in his mind to 
close an eye. Should they seek a mate? 
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Should they restrict their hours ? Could 
they get a respectable hireling to look 
after them if they tried? The last plan 
was the most desirable for obvious 
reasons, for his own sake and for one 
other’s, to make as much money as 
possible in as little time; and he had 
tasted blood, at last, in an intoxicating 
draught. The importation of Moseley 
had been as unfair to Doherty as it 
had proved unwise. Doherty had been 
bitterly jealous of him, yet had striven 
finely to suppress his chagrin, and never 
stooped to backbiting or tale-bearing 
under its stress. And his devotion to 
Denis had never wavered; that was at 
once a touching consideration and a 
clear claim. No; there should be no 
more partners if Denis could help it, but 
if he could not, then the newcomer 
should be a man after Jimmy’s heart 
and not his own. 

It was moonlight when Denis came 
to this conclusion of the matter, 
though he had lain down in daylight 
not long before. He did not lie many 
minutes more. Ashambling step came 
to his ears, came nearer, nearer; he 
jumped up in time to meet a tottering 
figure at the door. 


CHAPTER XIX 
TERTIUM QUID. 


“‘Jewson !"’ exclaimed Denis in cold 
astonishment. ‘‘ What in the worlddo 
you want—with me ?”’ 

“* You may well ask, sir,’’ replied the 
steward in an abject whine; ‘‘but onall 
the diggings there was no one else that 
I could turn to—little as I deserve at 
your hands, sir—little as I deserve, God 
knows! But you look at me, Mr. Dent, 
and you’ll see the way I’ve been used.”’ 

He turned his face into the level moon- 
beams ; an eye was closed and discol- 
ored; a lip was swollen and cut; and 
the coat was almost torn off the stew- 
ard’s back, hanging in ribbons from the 
shoulders only. 

‘*Some one’s been knocking you 


about,’’ remarked Denis dispassion- 
ately. 

‘*Some one has,’’ the steward agreed 
grimly ; ‘‘some one as ought to have 


known better—some one not half as old 
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as me and more than twice as strong! 
But it was my fault. I might have 
known. You'll have heard about the 
water on the Gravel Pits likely? It’s 
flooded us out altogether, and this is the 
way the captain’s used me, with his 
own hands, after two months’ faithful 
service !’’ 

‘“You’ve probably been getting 
drunk,” said Denis unsympathetically. 
But there was no sign of drink about 
the man, and Denis accepted his denial 
with some regret for the suggestion, for 
he was already more sympathetic than 
he seemed, because readier than he 
knew to believe ill of Devenish. 

The steward’s story was that for some 
trifling omission he had been visited 
with a torrent of intolerable abuse, and 
on remonstrance, with the personal chas- 
tisement of which he bore marks, which 
never struck Denis as other than genu- 
ine. So he had turned to Denis in his 
distress—little right as he had—and he 
hoped the past at least would be for- 
given and forgotten, if only for thesake 
of the season. 

‘* Why, what’s the season ?’’ asked 
Denis; for in the incessant excitement 
of the last few days, and the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings of blue sky and 
blazing heat, he had quite forgotten 
that Christmas was upon them. 

‘* And to think you had forgotten ?”’ 
said Jewson, who was fast recovering 
a careful kind of confidence. ‘‘ Why, 
I expected to find you starting to keep 
it in the good old style—roast beef—tur- 
keys—plum-pudding and mince-pies!”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ you must 
come in, steward, but I’m sorry there’s 
nothing to offer you. We were going 
out to get something before we turn in. 
There’s nothing in the place but the 
remains of some mutton we had last 
night and this mid-day, some stale 
damper, and some dried-up cheese.’’ 

‘Call that nothing ?’’ chuckled Jew- 
son. ‘‘ You might see what’s left, Mr. 
Dent; it’s wonderful what can be done 
with what by a bit of a cook ; and I’m 
all that, sir, though I say it. I might 
be able to save you turning out again, 
and I’d be proud to do it after your 
kindness, Mr. Dent, which I done so 
little to deserve !’’ 


Denis 


Denis was not the man to refuse; he 
did not like the fellow’s whining tone, 
but it was not his only tone, and 
he did appear to have been roughly 
handled. He was admitted, a lamp lit 
without disturbing Doherty, and the 
remnants of the mutton fetched from an 
outside safe. Jewson sniffed it. 

‘* Sweet enough !’’ said he. ‘‘I see 
you knew enough to salt it. And are 
them taters I see in that sack? Then 
down you lie like your mate, and shut 
your eyes, and see what the king’ Il send 
you! Stop a bit, though; didn’t you 
say there was bread and cheese ?”’ 

‘Ves, but they’re both as hard as 
nails.”’ 

‘* Never mind! They may make into 
something soft. Any mustard ?’’ 

‘* Yes; they left us some.’’ 

‘* No beer, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“No.”’ 

“Well, never mind. You leave the 
rest to me. Thank you, I see where 
:verything else is, and in twenty 
ninutes to half an hour there’ll be 
something for you to see and taste 
too !’’ 

Already he was crouching over the 
fire, blowing upon the red embers. On 
his bed Doherty still slept the sleep of 
exhaustion; and down on the bark roof 
of the tent, on the black hieroglyph of 
the mounted windlass and on the white 
tents further down the gully, shone a 
moon of surpassing purity and splen- 
dor. And Denis thought of Father 
Christmas himself, as he peered in and 
watched the elderly evildoer preparing 
this momentous meal. 

Momentous it was as the sequel will 
very soon show, but at that time it was 
little less than a miracle, and nothing less 
to Doherty, who was roused from dreams 
of plenty to find them true. 

‘* And to think,’’ said Denis, ‘‘ that 
we had the material by us, that we’ve 
had it ready to our hand any time these 
two months !”’ 

“And much good it was, or would 
have been,’’ echoed Doherty, ‘‘to our 


hand! It’s the hand that matters, not 
the material. Mr. Steward, give me 
yours !’’ 


’ 


‘‘His name is Jewson,’’ remarked 
Denis, and his heart sank in spite of 
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him as he saw the young hand join the 
old across the empty plates. 

‘* But you called me steward, Mr. 
Dent, and I like to be called steward,” 
rejoined Jewson adroitly. ‘‘ It reminds 
me of times you may think I’d like 
to forget; but I wouldn’t, and shall I 
tell you why? It’s because I’d like to 
make up for ’em, sir, if only you’d give 
me the chance. I’m out of a job. 
Wild hosses wouldn’t take me back to 
Captain Devenish. I was only his ser- 
vant, not a partner, and I’ll be your 
servant, Mr. Dent, and a good one, if 
you'll give me a trial. Let me camp 
outside to-night and cook your Christ- 
mas dinner to-morrow, while you think 
it over.’’ 

But Denis said he would prefer to 
think it over at once, and lit his pipe 
and went out to do so with a troubled 
face which Jewson could understand 
and Doherty could not. 

‘““He never liked me,’’ said the 
steward with a sigh. ‘‘ And it was my 
fault !’’ he added self-reproachfully. 

‘* But if you see that you could soon 
make him like you ?”’ 

‘‘If he gave me the chance, perhaps.”’ 

‘He shall!” 

Denis was leaning in the moonlight 
against the windlass staging, and there 
he listened to the lad’s strenuous and 
enthusiastic plea. 

‘* We've never had a mate like that 
since we’ve been on Ballarat,’’ urged 
Jimmy, ‘‘and it all done in half an 
hour out of our own odds and ends! 
He’s the very, very man we want, drop- 
ped from the stars on to this blessed 
claim !’’ 

Denis went on smoking for another 
minute. The moon was high now, and 
as fair as ever. Denis was thinking of 
the long days of unremitting labor, of 
the short nights when the spent body 
would be fit but for rest and for refresh- 
ment, which were ahead of them. And 
the man could be watched. 

‘Well, mister ?”’ 

“Tt’s allright, Jimmy. Heshall have 
his trial—to-morrow—and as many days 
after as he suits us and we him! But 
never let him know half of what we’re 
talking, and never leave him on the 
claim alone.’’ 


( To be continued.) 


The Romance. 
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THE GARDEN. 


was a quaint garden—an old garden 
of two hundred and fifty years ago. 

It was surrounded by a high stone 
wall which shut it out altogether from 
the world, except as you looked out 
through the gateway into the perspec- 
tive beyond. It was the garden of a 
wealthy citizen and, though you might 
not see the house from where you stood, 
the fine old red brick pile looked down 
with shining windows upon the straight 
and formal paths. 

The garden was all the creation of 
one man—his hands alone had built it. 
He had set the hedges of box trees in 
their straight and formal lines ; he had 
arranged the flower beds in their regu- 
lar order ; he had smoothed the level 
lawn that lay to one side; he had 
stretched out the silver ribbon of path- 
way that led from the house to the gate. 

It lay silent and secluded, a fit place 
for lovers’ meeting. The cold weather 
was barely over and the spring had 
hardly come. In the sun perhaps ft was 
warm; but no doubt in shady places it 
was yet chill with the breath of winter. 


THE CAVALIER. 


The Cavalier presented a fine figure ; 
at once sober, rich and dignified—for he 
had just completed his toilet. The ap- 
pointed time had come when he was to 
meet that pretty Puritan, and he knew 
that she was already waiting for him. 
He set the hat very carefully upon his 
head and looked at himself critically in 
the glass. His cloak was of black velvet 
lined with purple silk, and the soft folds 
hung straight from the shoulders. It 
became him well and he knew it. Such 
a cloak might well soften the heart 
of the girl whom he was so soon to 
meet. 

He saw that his lace collar was a little 
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frayed at the edges, but still it looked 
very well at a short distance. It shone 
like silver against the black velvet of 
his jacket. 

The room was close up under the 
eaves, and the light came strongly in at 
the one window. The brilliant lights 
and powerful shadows made the Cava- 
lier’s face look like a painting by 
Rembrandt—a resemblance heightened 
by the broad-brimmed hat adorned with 
its black ostrich feathers, that threw a 
shadow across the brows and upper 
part of his face. The creamy-white 
sword belt cut across the black of 
the velvet and the basket hilt of the 
sword glimmered in the shadow of 
the cloak. 

The Cavalier pulled up the tops of 
his soft-leather riding-boots, and again 
he gave a last and final look at himself 
in the glass. Yes, his appearance was 
all that could be desired ; still he cocked 
his hat a little more jauntily with a 
touch of his thumb. 

Then, throwing the cloak over the 
hand that rested on the hilt of his sword, 
he departed to his tryst with his little 
Puritan, descending the steep and nar- 
row stairway with a swaggering step 
and a loud clatter of noisy boot heels. 


THE PRETTY PURITAN. 


She was seated waiting for him—a 
little wearily, a little impatiently. Now 
and then she tapped her foot. 

Her smooth, comely young face had a 
vague, preoccupied look. The simple 
gray dress fitted her figure snugly. Her 
clear skin gave forth pearly lusters in the 
shadows of her black-lined Puritan hood. 
She had the look of the daughter of a 
well-to-do citizen of the time. 

It was impossible to guess what were 
her thoughts as she sat there. 


There was the sound of footsteps ; 
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she looked quickly up; he was there! 
She had been waiting for him long, but 
there was hardly any change in her ex- 
pression, now that he had come—there 
was neither joy nor displeasure exhib- 
ited upon her face. 

She arose very quickly and stepped a 
pace or two forward and then stood still. 
He came as quickly to her and she 
reached him her hand. He took it and 
bent over it but did not set his lips to it. 

They stood silent and motionless. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
The Master Spirit stood and watched 


ANY critics, in commenting on 
‘“The Darling of the Gods,” 
have referred to what they termed 

its ‘‘atmosphere”’ as one of the impor- 
tant elements in its success. I have 
been asked at various times to give the 
term a definition as applied to the stage. 
Nothing could be more difficult—or im- 
possible. Whatever ‘‘ atmosphere’’ 
may be to the writer of books, who de- 
pends for his effects on himself and the 
imagination of his reader, it is a quite 
different proposition to the writer of 
plays. The dramatist must furnish 
imagination as well as fact, nor expect 
his audience to provide either. He ap- 
peals to them not merely in words, but 
in actual speech, action and picture. 
In this he is at an obvious disadvan- 
tage. His scope is limited by the di- 
mensions of his stage, while the novel- 
ist has the wide world for hisscene. He 
is appealing continually to an audience 
of one, and between himself and his 
reader there is established, almost from 
the first page, both sympathy and inti- 
macy in working out the threads of the 
story. The reader becomes the author’s 
ally and collaborator; his fancy often 


“ATMOSPHERE” ON THE STAGE 
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With a portrait of MISS BLANCHE BATES as the heroine of Mr, 
Belasco’s masterpiece, ‘‘ The Darling of the Gods,’’ drawn from life by 
GENJIRO YETO, the distinguished Japanese artist, who designed all the cos- 
tumes used in this play, and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine, 
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that meeting. He had ordained it—he 
had brought it about, and now he con- 
templated it critically but remotely. 
The two stood as though not seeing him 
—each intent upon the other. 

Then he spoke to the Cavalier. ‘‘ Sul- 
livan,’’ he said, ‘‘ turn your face a little 
to the right,’’ and the model did as the 
artist bade him. 

Then the Master Spirit mixed the 
colors upon his palette and began to 
darken the shadows under the hat of 
the Cavalier in the picture. For I (who 
am his teacher) had criticised a weak- 
ness in the darks. 


leads him ahead of the narrative, caus- 
ing him to anticipate and speculate on 
the probable fate of this or that charac- 
ter. Thus heis ready to imagine every- 
thing that the author has perhaps only 
hinted or left unsaid. The story be- 
comes, to him, a living thing ; he is 
absorbed in its actuality. And when, 
finally, the last page is turned he lays 
down the book with regret, almost with 
surprise that it could have an end, and 
for a moment still seems to breathe its 
‘‘atmosphere.’’ For he has been in an- 
other world than his own, a world whose 
impressions were so vivid and moving 
that he never doubted their actuality. 
Thus ‘‘atmosphere,’’ in its nearest 
meaning, may be represented (not de- 
fined) in the word reality, and on the 
stage the impression of reality is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to obtain. 
The term should not be confounded 
with the hackneyed claim of ‘‘realism” 
put forward in advertising the virtues 
of many plays. Realism has little to do 
with reality. It is but a make-shift ex- 
pedient for some momentary effect in- 
vented to carry a ‘‘ big situation,’’ and 
is one of the ‘‘tricks of the trade.” On 
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the other hand there can be no trickery 
in conveying an impression that shall 
be ‘‘ real,’’ for the means employed are 
the simplest. The dramatist goes to 
life itself for his material, and he gives 
his play ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ just to the de- 
gree that he impresses his audience with 
the belief that they are not only look- 
ing upon but are a part of a real bit of 
human life. You cannot gain this re- 
sult from a tank of rea/ water, or a saw- 
mill with 7ea/ logs, or any such sensa- 
tional device. As it is the little things 
that make up life, so it is these little 
things that give reality and ‘‘atmo- 
sphere’’ to a play. The ‘‘big situa- 
tions’’ take care of themselves ; but the 
small details must be studied, pondered, 
analyzed and utilized with the utmost 
care and discretion. 

‘“* The Darling of the Gods,’’ which 
I had the pleasure of writing with Mr. 
John Luther Long, represented three 
years of such work and study. We 
had set to work to write a play of 
Japan—not the Japan of to-day, but the 
‘‘old Japan’’ of thirty years ago, be- 
fore western influences had worked their 
changes on Oriental civilization. The 
obstacles confronting such a task are 
obvious. Starting with an historic and 
romantic incident—the decree by which 
the Mikado deprived the Samurai, or 
warriors, of their two swords—the de- 
velopment of a consistent Japanese story 
was difficult enough. But we realized 
from the first that if our play was to 
carry conviction it must be saturated 
with the real atmosphere of Japan. So 
it was on this that our chief thought 
and efforts centered. We could only 
judge with what success our work was 
rewarded from the opinions of the press 
and of our audiences, who declared 
themselves so impressed with the truth 
of the picture before them that for once 
Japan seemed a land of reality and not 
merely one of sentimental or poetic 
fancy. Much was written and said of 
the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of the play. Letters 
began to come from newspapers, maga- 
zines and individuals asking by what 
secret combination this effect of ‘‘atmos- 
phere’’ had been gained. The answer 
then was as evasive and intangible as 
now. A dramatist may absorb all the 
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literature ever written about Japan. He 
may be an authority on its manners, cus- 
toms, dress and people. And yet, with 
all this knowledge at his command, he 
may be unable to suggest the true at- 
mosphere of the period or the place. 

While I have said that atmosphere 
is the product of the closest attention 
to detail, conveying the impression of 
simple reality, the statement is not a 
complete truth, for atmosphere is some- 
thing more than acomprehensive knowl- 
edge of your subject. This knowledge 
is, of course, indispensable; but it is 
convincing only through its correct ex- 
pression, and this expression, or atmos- 
phere, is largely a matter of feeling and 
of temperament. In other words, it is 
the appreciation which the playwright 
has of his theme. It is the germ of life 
which the author breathes into his work. 
In plays, as apart from books, it is 
something more than can be expressed 
in written words ; it is the ‘‘ finishing 
touch’ which carries a stage produc- 
tion into the field of the artistic. 

And yet, with even this much accom- 
plished, the fate of the dramatist is very 
largely in the hands of the actors. It 
was our particular good fortune that the 
company headed by Miss Blanche Bates, 
which played ‘‘ The Darling of the 
Gods ’’ for seven months at the Belasco 
Theater, was peculiarly suited by tem- 
perament to the correct rendering of 
such a play. The personality of Miss 
Bates was well illustrated in the charac- 
ter of the little Japanese Princess Yo- 
San—or, perhaps,the opposite would be 
nearer the truth—and in voice, appear- 
ance and manner she gavea convincing 
picture of high caste feminine life as it 
was in the old days of Japan. 

If, therefore, through her and her as- 
sociates, and through the various details 
of the play, there seemed to breathe the 
germ of life; if our auditors felt that 
the Japan of the stage possessed the at- 
mosphere of the real Japan, then its 
authors have not worked in vain. If, 
however, you ask how the effect was 
gained, its authors must confess that 
they do not know—unless, perhaps, it is 
because the quaintness and mystic fasci- 
nation of the theme appealed especially 
to their feeling and temperament. 
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KINDNESS OF JOHNNY MUD-LIP 


By RICHARD BARKER SHELTON 


HERE was mild excitement at Selby’s 

{ Camp. Mrs. Barron, who had just come 

into the living-cabin, stood ruefully sur- 
veying three slender cologne bottles, which 
stood quite empty on the shelf above the fire- 
place. 

“Whoever played this prank showed very 
poor taste,’’ she remarked tartly to her hus- 
band, who stood beside her. ‘‘ What in the 
world will I do if one of my headaches comes 
on?” 

Meanwhile, behind the men’s camp, Robert 
Druce and old Eri, the head guide, were try- 
ing to shake some vitality into a prostrate 
bundle of rags and dirt which snored likea 
sawmill and exhaled the odor of a cologne 
factory. 

‘“We should have locked Mrs. Barron’s 
cologne inthe spirit-chest,’”” remarked Druce. 
““Come on, Johnny,’”? he said, giving the 
prostrate form another vigorous shake, ‘‘up 
with you, man. Get a move on you, d’ye 
hear ?”’ : 

Johnny Mud-lip, as he was commonly called 
in the summer camps where he worked, 
turned partially over, grunted and half-opened 
one bleary eye. He sputtered a single ex- 
pression which sounded like ‘ gwanterell,’”’ 
settled back and snored lustily again. 

‘‘Oh, let the darned Injun lay there !’’ said 
Eri indisgust. ‘‘ Be outer sight of the women 
folks here anyway.” 

At that moment Barron’s stentorian voice 
shouted from the river bank, ‘‘ Choose your 
partners for the paddle down to Brent’s Camp, 
everybody,” and with a final look at Johnny 
Mud-lip Druce turned toward the river. 

As he turned to the canoes he saw Miss 
Allen standing quite alone on the bank. 

‘‘Good-morning,” he said coming up to 
her. ‘‘Charming morning for the paddle to 
Brent’s, isn’t it? I’m—I'm very sorry to in- 
flict myself upon you, especially after last 
night, but Barron asked me to paddle you 
down in my canoe, and I thought perhaps it 
was best not to refuse; that would have 
meant partial explanation, you know.”’ 


“You were quite right,’’ said the girl. 
‘Besides, we mustn’t let it make any differ- 
ence.” 

““T wish it did make no difference,’’ said 
Druce a trifle bitterly. 

““Here comes the whole camp now. Oh, 
let's be first on the river !’’ she cried gayly. 

They got into the canoe and started down- 
stream. Druce dug his paddle viciously into 
the water and sent the canoe ahead in quick 
jumps. The others followed more leisurely, 
and soon a turn in the stream left Druce and 
Miss Allen alone. 

“‘Isn’t it glorious !’’ she said taking in deep 
draughts of the pine-laden air. ‘‘ Let’s be 
the best of friends,’’ she added impetuously. 
“ Let’s just blot last night out of our minds.”’ 

““No,”’ said Druce slowly, ‘‘that is quite 
impossible. I have loved you from the first, 
and I shall always love you.” 

He sent the canoe shooting along in silence 
for a time. ; 

“T know what you think,’? he went on, 
“and I can't blame you forit. Indeed, I sup- 

se it’s the truth of it that hurts. This morn- 
ing Eri and I found Johnny Mud-lip out be- 
hind the camp. He had helped himself to 
Mrs. Barron’s cologne—internal application, 
you know—and was somewhat damaged by 
the encounter. Well, when Eri and I were 
trying to wake him up I couldn't help think- 
ing what you said last night and comparing 
myself to Johnny Mud-lip. After all there’s 
only a few steps in the scale between us. 
Johnny's idea of life is to drink fire-water and 
sleep ; mine is to spend money and have an 
easy time of it. We’re both pretty worthless 
members of society. 

“T’d like to say I’ll achieve great things for 
you. I’d like to promise you I’ll really do 
something, but I'm wise enough to realize my 
limitations. My grandfather made too much 
money, and my father liked horses and easy 
living too well. It’s what’s bred in the bone 
andI knowI can’t changeit. Hangit! What 
you said was true—every word of it,” he 
ended bitterly. 


Marginalia. 


‘‘Perhaps we’d better not talk about it, 
then,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s—it’s rather painful to 
us both.” ? . 

He drove the canoe ahead, unsparing of his 
own strength. The pines and birches on the 
bank seemed to slip merrily past. Presently 
the roar of rapids came to their ears, and to 
the left, another stream joined theirs. Druce 
stopped paddling. 

““T don't know whether we ‘carry’ around 
the rapids or go up the Little Otter to get to 
Brent’s,’’ he said. ‘‘ We'll wait here for the 
hunt to come up.’’ 

He paddled the canoe to the bank, and the 
girl scrambled out. He was pulling the nose 
of the canoe up on the land, when a faint 
“« whoo p-ee-w hoop-ee ” sounded through the 
woods. 

‘“‘ What was that,’’ the girl asked. 

*“©O, some of Barron’s boyishness,’’ he an- 
swered. 

‘« Whoop-ee—Whoop-ee.”’ 

This time the voice was close at hand. The 
girl sprang to her feet and pointed to the bend 
around which they had just come. Druce 
turned. A canoe was coming down the river 
and in the stern was a standing, swaying fig- 
ure, paddling recklessly and threatening to 
upset the frail craft at every stroke. It was 
Johnny Mud-lip, stark mad from his potations 
of cologne. 

‘‘Good Lord !”’ Druce gasped, ‘‘ he’ll go over 
the rapids.” : 

He sprang to the canoe and swung it clear 
of the bank. 

“‘Tell Barron and the men when they ob 
here to come do wn the ‘ carry ’ to the pool be- 
low the rapids. I’ll try to put in there if we 
get through.” é 

As one ina dream she saw him paddle out 
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with sure, strong strokes; saw him grasp the 
nwale of Johnny Mud-lip’s canoe and slide 
exterously aboard, leaving his own canoe to 
be wileked away by the current ; she watched 
them fly along with the powerful current and 
saw Johnny Mud-lip crouch in terror as the ed- 
dy of the rapids caught them. Then the canoe, 
tossed up and down like a cork, was whisked 
to the point where the rapids make a sharp 
curve and was lost to sight in a cloud of 
spume. At the same moment the rest of the 
party came paddling madly to the shore where 
she stood. 

‘‘ Merciful Lord !’’ gasped Barron as he hur- 
ried breathless down the trail, ‘‘ they’ll never 
get through. Why didn’t he let the cuss 
drown?” 

Barron and the men burst through the 
bushes beside the 1 to find them both 
there—Johnny Mud-lip stretched on the 
ground with a bandage from Druce’s shirt 
tied about his head, and Druce himself sitting 
calmly by with a bloody bandage about his 
rightarm. A moment later the women of the 
party, who had followed after, came up. 

‘‘Talk about your nerve,’’ Barron was say- 
ing, his hands on Druce’s shoulders. 

‘ Druce turned to Mrs. Barron and bowed 
ow. 

‘Permit me to return your cologne to you,”’ 
he said gravely, pointing to Johnny. 

Miss Allen went straight to Druce and took 
both his hands before them all. 

“It was magnificent,’’ she said with shining 
eyes. ‘‘How could I ever misjudge you so? 
And—and—I want to reconsider my decision 
—if you'll let me.” 

Johnny Mud-lip stirred uneasily and sat up. 

‘““Whoop-ee! ’£//ofatime |’? he observed 
sententiously. 


it was Johnny Mud-lip, stark mad from his potations of cologne. 


E had a dreamy, far- 
away look in his 
eyes, and his sad, 

insistent voice, gentle 
spoken asa maid’s, seemed 
the placid embodiment of 
some deep-seated melan- 
choly. He was the Leo- 
pard Man, but he did not 
look it. His business in 
life, whereby he lived, was 
to appear in a cage of per- 
forming leopards before 
vast audiences, and _ to 
thrill those audiences by 
certain exhibitions of 
nerve for which his em- 
ployers rewarded him on 
a scale commensurate with the thrills he 
produced. 

AsI say, he did not look it. He was nar- 
row-hipped, narrow-shouldered and anzric, 
while he seemed not so much oppressed by 
gloom as by a sweet and gentle sadness, the 
weight of which was as sweetly and gently 
borne. For an hour | had been trying to get 
a story out of him, but he appeared to lack 
imagination. To him there was no romance 
in his gorgeous career, no deeds of daring, no 
thrills—nothing but a gray sameness and infi- 
nite boredom. 

Lions? Oh, yes! he had fought with them. 
It was nothing. All you had to do was to sta 
sober. Anybody could whip a lion toa stand- 
still with an ordinary stick. He had fought 
one for half an hour once. Just hit him on 
the nose every time he rushed, and when he 
got artful and rushed with his head down, why, 
the thing to do was to stick out your leg. 
When he grabbed at the leg you drew it back 
and hit him on the nose again. That was all. 

With the far-away look in his eyes and his 
soft flow of words he showed me his scars. 
There were many of them, and one recent one 
where a tigress had reached for his shoulder 
and gone down to the bone. I could see the 
neatly-mended rents in the coat he had on. 
His right arm, from the elbow down, looked 
as though it had gone through a threshing 
machine, what of the ravage wrought by claws 
and fangs. But it was nothing, he said, only 
the old wounds bothered him somewhat when 
rainy weather came on. 

Suddenly his face brightened with a recol- 
lection, for he was really as anxious to give 
me a story as I was to get it. 

‘“‘I suppose you’ve heard of the lion-tamer 
who was hated by another man ?”’ he asked. 

He paused and looked pensively at a sick 
lion in the cage opposite. 

“Got the toothache,” he explained. ‘‘ Well, 
the lion-tamer’s big play to the audience was 
putting his head in a lion’s mouth. The 
man who hated him attended every perform- 
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ance in the hope sometime of seeing that lion 
crunch down. He followed the show about 
all over the country. The years went py and 
he grew old, and the lion-tamer grew old, and 
the lion grew old. And at last one day, sit- 
ting in a front seat, he saw what he had wait- 
ed for. The lion crunched down, and there 
wasn’t anv need to call a doctor.”’ 

The Leopard Man glanced casually over his 
finger nails in a manner which would have 
been critical had it not been so sad. 

‘‘ Now that’s what I call patience,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and it’s my style. But it was not 
the style of a fellow I knew. He was a little, 
thin, sawed-off, sword-swallowing and jug- 
gling Frenchman. De Ville he called him- 
self, and he had a nice wife. She did trapeze 
work and used to dive from under the roof 
into a net, turning over once on the way as 
nice as you please. 

“‘De Ville had a quick temper, as quick as 
his hand, and his hand was as quick as the 
paw of a tiger. One day, because the ring- 
master called him a frogeater, or somethin 
like that and maybe a little worse, he shove 
him against the soft pine background he used 
in his knife-throwing act so quick the ring- 
master didn’t have time to think, and there, 
before the audience, De Ville kept the air on 
fire with his knives, sinking them into the 
wood all around the ringimaster so close that 
they passed through his clothés and most of 
them bit into his skin. 

‘‘The clowns had to pull the knives out to 
get him loose, for he was pinned fast. So the 
word went around to watch out for De Ville, 
and no one dared be more than barely civil to 
his wife. And she was a sly bit of baggage, 
too, only all hands were afraid of De Ville. 

“But there was one man, Wallace, who 
was afraid of nothing. He was the lion-tamer, 
and he had the self-same trick of putting his 
head into the lion’s mouth. He’d put it into 
the mouths of any of them, though he pre- 
ferred Augustus, a big, good-natured beast 
who could always be depended upon. 

‘‘AsI was saying, Wallace—‘ King’ Wallace 
we called him—was afraid of nothing alive or 
dead. He was a king and no mistake. I’ve 
seen him drunk, and on a wager go into the 
cage of a lion that’d turned nasty and without 
a stick beat him toa finish. Just did it with 
his fist on the nose. 

‘Madame De Ville—” 

At an uproar behind us the Leopard Man 
turned quietly around. It wasa divided cage, 
anda monkey, poking through the bars and 
around the partition, had had its paw seized by 
a big gray wolf who was trying to pull it off by 
main strength. The arm seemed stretching 
out longer and longer like a thick elastic, and 
the unfortunate monkey’s mates were raising 
aterrible din. No keeper was at hand, sothe 
Leopard Man stepped over a couple of paces, 
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dealt the wolf a sharp blow on the nose with 
the light cane he carried, and returned with a 
sadly apologetic smile to take up his unfin- 
ished sentence as though there had been no 
interruption. 

‘«__looked at King Wallace and King Wal- 
lace looked at her, while De Ville looked 
black. We warned Wallace, but it was no use. 
He laughed at us, as he laughed at De Ville 
one day when he shoved De Ville’s head into 
a bucket of paste because he wanted to fight. 

““De Ville was ina pretty mess—I helped 
to scrape him off; but he was cool asa cu- 
cumber and made nothreatsat all. But I saw 
a glitter in his eyes which I had seen often in 
the eyes of wild beasts, and I went out of my 
way to give Wallace a final warning. He 
laughed, but he did not look so much in Mad- 
ame De Ville’s direction after that. 

‘‘ Several months passed by. Nothing had 
happened and I was beginning to think it all 
a scare over nothing. We were West by that 
time, showing in ’Frisco,. It was during the 
afternoon performance, and the big tent was 
filled with women and children, when I went 
looking for Red Denny, the head canvas-man, 
who had walked off with my pocket-knife. 

‘Passing by one of the dressing tents I 
glanced in through a hole in the canvas to see 
if Icould locate him. He wasn't there, but di- 
rectly in front of me was King Wallace, in 
tights, waiting for his turn to go on with his 
cage of performing lions. He was watching 
with much amusement a quarrel between a 
couple of trapeze artists. All the rest of the 
people in the dressing tent were watching the 
same thing, with the exception of De Ville, 
whom I noticed staring at Wallace with un- 
disguised hatred. Wallace and the rest were 
all too busy following the quarrel to notice 
this or what followed. 

*« But I saw it through the hole in the can- 


‘ 


Busy following the quarrel. 
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vas. De Ville drew his handkerchief from his 
Sees made as though to mop the sweat 
rom his face with it (it was a hot day), and at 
the same time walked past Wallace’s back. 
He never stopped, but kept right on to the 
doorway, where he turned his head, while 
passing out, and shot a swift look back at the 
unconscious man. The look troubled me at 
the time, for not only did I see hatred init, but 
I saw triumph as well. 

“«*De Ville will bear watching,’ I said to 
myself, and I really breathed easier when I 
saw him go out the entrance to the circus 
grounds and board an electric car for down- 
town. A few minutes later I was in the big 
tent, where I had overhauled Red Denny. 
King Wallace was doing his turn and holding 
the audience spellbound. He was in a partic- 
ularly vicious mood, and he kept the lions 
stirred up till they were all snarling and 
growling around him, that is, all of them ex- 
cept old Augustus, and he was just too fat and 
lazy and old to get stirred up over anything. 

“Finally Wallace cracked the old lion’s 
knees with his whip and got him into position. 
Old Augustus, blinking good-naturedly, 
opened his mouth and in popped Wallace’s 
head. Then the jaws came together, crunch, 
just like that.’”” 

The Leopard Man smiled in a sweetly wist- 
ful fashion, and the far-away look came into 
his eyes. 

‘‘ And that was the end of King Wallace,” 
he went on in his sad, low voice. ‘‘ After the 
excitement cooled down I watched my chance 
and bent over and smelled Wallace’s head. 
Then I sneezed.”’ 

“Tt it was 
with halting eagerness. 

‘ Snuff—that De Ville dropped on his hair 
in the dressing tent. Old Augustus never 
meant to doit. He only sneezed.’’ 


2” I queried 
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THE RAVING’ Byl.c. Dimly 


I 0 


Once in winter, drab and dreary, For her eyes were cold and stony, 
I was rustling weak and weary, As with fingers long and bony, 
Rustling hand-outs as I tramped from door to There she stood and mutely pointed to the wood- 
door. pile near the door— 
And my heart congealed within me Stood and glared and grimly pointed, 
As a lady came to chin me, Lean and lank and double-jointed, 
In a sour and surly fashion I had never heard ‘Till my shivering body sprung a leak from every 
before. separate pore. 


I 
So I tried my best to melt her, 
For I needed food and shelter, 
As I’d never needed anything in all my life before. 
And from within the room 
There was wafted a perfume 
That brought to mind the flesh-pots of the feasting days of yore. 


IV Vv 
Then I swore I’d chew or I And the dog came snarling past her, 
Would ascertain the reason why, Rushing fast and rushing faster, 
Sol called her “stingy,” “mean,” and other Making me regret I’d sassed her as I lit out with 
ugly names galore; a roar. 
But just within the inner And I needed no persuading, 
Room, where I had smelt the dinner, But kept right on promenading, 
I beheld a savage bulldog which the lamp-light Till I couldn’t see the wood-pile nor the woman 
glimmered o’er. at the door. 


VI 
“ Thank the Lord!” I breathed at last, 
“That now the danger’s passed,” 
And I heaved a grateful sigh from my bosom’s very core. 
For we cannot help agreeing 
When we’re pressed for time and fleeing 
From an energetic bulldog that is thirsting for our gore, 


VI 


That the livelier we paddle 
And the faster we skedaddle 
The longer we shall live to grace the world’s 
Plutonian shore. 
Ah! I never shall forget, 
While my clothes were sopping wet 
And the sand beneath my feet had ground them 
sore, 
How glad I was to find 
That I had left the dog behind 
And would see that dreaded wood-pile never, 
never more. 


Drawn by F. R. Gruger. 


* By profession ‘I. C. Dimly'' is a tramp. Happily his immediate future is proof against the troubles of his past. In 
a letter to the editors he writes buoyantly: “I have just secured a comfortable position—as a stowaway on a boat from 
Portland to Frisco.”"—TuHE EpiTors. 


HOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH seems to 
be renewing his literary activity. It is 
only a year ago that he published a book 

of short stories called ‘‘ A Sea Turn and Other 
Matters,” and now another new collection of 
stories by him to be called ‘‘Ponkapog Papers,’ 
is to be brought out in the fall. Ponkapog is 
the village near the Blue Hills, where Mr. Al- 
drich has his country house. 


== 


Arthur Stanwood Pier’s new novel, ‘The 
Triumph,” has for its background the oil fields 
of Pennsylvania, and for its heroine an attract- 
ive young woman with enough that is practi- 
cal in her make-up to realize that ‘‘ every little 
oil well counts.’? His heroes--Mr. Pier has 
given us a pair of them, which hap ily proves 
one too many for the villain—are drawn with 
almost judicial impartiality, and odds are even 
in the race for the heroine. 

The story itself is exciting, dramatic to the 
verge of melodrama, but saved from that ac- 
cusation by almost complete realism in the 
telling. 

ow 


Clarence F. Underwood, a young American 
artist recently returned from Europe, has just 
completed for the Stokes Company a series of 
twelve sketches in color 
showing the American girl 
of to-day. Unlikecertain 
very popular artists of the 
hour, Mr. Underwood does 
not repeat the same type 
indefinitely, but shows 
many styles of American 
beauty in his clever work. 

The ‘Girl with Collie” 
is one of the new series 
which we are enabled here 
to reproduce in black-and- 
white. 

=_>""=> 


In ‘*The Under Dog,’’ 
F. Hopkinson Smith has 
gathered together a num- 
ber of stories of more than 
usual significance. Asthe 
title indicates, the stories 
ally themselves with the 
impulsive sympathy of 


Co. By C, F. Underwood. 
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The Summer Girl. 


the reader rather than with his logic, but this 
does not weaken their field, for if there isone 
thing the Anglo-Saxon loves next after a fair 
fight it is to see the under dog on top. The 
stories are vivid in their variety of scene, but 
the best of them strikes a single note. 


a el 


Ample evidence that many of the scenes in 
“©The Sacrifice of the Shannon’? were not 
overdrawn was given in the Strait of North- 
umberland last March. One of the gigantic 
ice-crushers of the Canadian government was 
fast in the ice for five weeks; another, the 
Minota, in endeavoring to free her, carried 
away the blades of her propeller. 


ow 


The success of ‘‘The God Yutzo,’’ and 
“Son,’’ by Lord Gilhooley, has induced him 
to write a companion volume entitled ‘‘ Den- 
nis Foggarty,’’ which is announced for imme- 
diate publication. 

An unexpected chain of circumstances took 
Lord Gilhooley to the heart of Ireland, where 
he met Dennis Foggarty, a one-time soldier, 
whose experience extended to many climesand 
who was a humorous and wise philosopher in 
his way—a sort of Irish ‘‘ Yutzo.” 

Every night Foggarty and Mrs. Foggarty 
exchange their ideas of 
men, women and events, 
much to the delight of 
Lord Gilhooley, who has 
embodied in his work some 
of their quaint philosophy 
and wit. ; 

oo 


Marie Ahnighito Peary, 
the little heroine of Mrs. 
Peary’s charming book en- 
titled ‘‘The Snow Baby,”’ 
is herself, at an early age, 
writing a book for chil- 
dren. 

Five years ago, after 
christening the great me- 
teorite and seeing it safel 
atthe Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
the story came to an end. 
Now, ‘‘a great big girl of 
nine years,’’ the Snow 
Baby herself is able to tell 
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the story of her further Arctic experiences and 
her acquaintance with the fur-clad children of 
the ice, and her book is to be published in the 
autumn under the title of ‘‘ Children of the 
Arctic.” 

Since her return to this country, after the 
first year of her life spent in the Arctic, she 
has again visited the icebergs, the ice-fields, 
the glaciers, polar bears, the walrus, the deer, 
the musk-oxen and the birds, but this time she 
has seen them with eyes that could understand 
them a little. Again she has played with the 
Eskimo children, this time with feet and 
hands and eyes and head and body that enabled 
her to take part in anything that was going on. 

What her life experiences seem to her she 
is to tellin her own way, with an occasional 
word of help or expression from her mother. 

As was the case with ‘‘The Snow Baby,’’ 
the book is to be profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken by Commander Peary and 
Mrs. Peary, giving special attention to the 
children, 

<== 


Gwendolen Overton has written another 
book called ‘‘Anne Carmel.’’ No one could 
class it with the unnecessary books. It isa 
good story with 
an attractive 
and not over- 
civilized lead- 
ing lady andan 
adequate sup- 
porting compa- 
ny. The sum- 
mer demand 
for novels 
should carry it 
along. 


— 


There was a 
time when the 
two greatest 
Presidents in the United States met at a lone- 
ly little town in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. One had founded an empire within an 
empire, and the other had prevented the divi- 
sion of the circumscribing empire. If the 
greater empire had been divided, one empire 
within it would have revolted and become in- 
dependent, and the president of the smaller 
empire would have become a king. The first 
was Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, and the second was Brigham Young, 
President of the Church of Mormon. Great 
men of deeds, these ! 

They met at Ogden, Utah, then a very small 
place. President Young, with his apostolic 
cabinet had come to Ogden in a private car to 
pay his respects to the chief of the united na- 
tion. President Grant also was in a private 
car. Josiah M. Ward, author of ‘‘ Come with 
Me into Babylon,” was present at the meeting 
and describes it thus :— 

‘‘The two trains were in the railroad yard, 
within easy call of each other. President 
Grant sent an invitation to President Young 
to come over and meet him. It would not do 
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for the President of the 
United States to unbend 
before the Mormon lead- 
er and thus encourage 
the rebellious Mormons 
to believe themselves 
more powerful than they 
were. 

‘* President Young po- 
litely acknowledged the 
invitation and responded 
by inviting President 
Grant to come over and 
meet him. It would not 
do for the President of 
the Mormon Church to 
unbend and cause his 
people to doubt his 
power. 

“The situation be- 
came embarrassing. A 
great crowd had gath- 
ered from all parts of 
Mormondom. President 
Grant was haughty, 
President Young was firm. Suddenly things 
began to move. Some one had conceived an 
idea. President Grant’s train had been seized 
by a yard engine and was being switched back 
and forth in a most puzzling manner. Another 
yard engine had seized President Young’s train 
and it, too, was gyrating back and forth over 
the tracks in as mystifying a manner. 

‘Presently, out of the chaos of switchings, 
the spectators caught a glimpse of the idea— 
the two trains were being switched so that the 
two rear cars would meet. A cheer burst 
from the crowd. The dignity of the head of 
the Mormon Church was preserved. 

‘“When the two rear cars gently slid into 
touch there appeared at the rear door of one 
Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States, and at the door of the other Brigham 
Young, President of the Church of Mormon. 
They advanced, reached out, and clasped 
hands across the narrow chasm. Again the 
crowd cheered. The trains then separated, 
and President Young preceded President Grant 
to Salt Lake City.” 


So 
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‘Round Anvil Rock”? is the name of the 
new story by Nancy Huston Banks. It isa 
real story woy- = 
en, according 
to the publish- 
er's announce- 
ment, ‘‘around 
a real rock.’’ 
The tale is a 
thoroughly 


good love 
story with a 
well subordi- 
nated histori- 
cal back- 
ground taken 
from the Ken- 


tucky of a hun- 
dred yearsago, 


Nancy Huston Banks. 
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“Gordon 
Keith,” the 
latest book by 
Thomas Nel- 
son Page, in 
spite of all its 
good qualities, 
can hardly be 
placed in the 
same rank 
with Mr. 
Page’s_ short- 
er stories. 
The hero is 
tremendously 
heroic, the villain thoroughly villainous, and 
the story full of incident, and yet it seems to 
lack the quality that made ‘‘ Marse Chan’ ”’ so 
unforgetable. 


Clarence Underwood. 
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“The Autobiography of a Thief,” edited 
by Hutchins Hapgood, 
still vividly in the mem- 
ory of the readers of this 
magazine, has_ recently, 
with very considerable ad- 
ditions, been published in 
book form. It isinterest- 
ing to know that since the 
articles were originally 
written for LESLIE'S 
MONTHLY the ex-thief has 
made good, so far as he 
could make good in the 
brief space of a year, lis 
promise to become a de- 
cent and hard-working cit- 
izen. After taking a 
course at a trade school 
and carrying away with 
him the commendation of 
his instructor for indus- 
try, he has found a modest 
position, which will at 
least make it easier for 
him to keep honest, and 
will supply him with food and clothes until 
his increasing skill enables him to work at 
his trade for better wages. 

el 


It has frequently been stated that E. W. 
Hornung, whose masterpiece, ‘‘ Denis Dent,’’ 
is now running serially in LESLIE'S MONTHLY, 
is an Australian by birth. This is an error 
caused by the great familiarity with Australia 
shown in Mr. Hornung’s various writings. 

He is, however, an Englishman, born in 
Middlesboro in 1866, He did not go to Aus- 
tralia until he was eighteen years old, and he 
remained there only two years, a fact that 
probably accounts for the vividness and cor- 
rectness of his impressions. 

His work has been growing steadily in the 
esteem of the American and English literary 
world ever since the publication of his first 
story, ‘‘A Bride from the Bush.”’ 

“Denis Dent” is to be published in book 
form late in the present year or early in 1904. 


Hutchins Hapgood. 
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The announcement of ‘The Twenti- 
eth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy ”’ is 
a reminder of the remarkable progress of this 
science during the century recently closed. 
The discovery of the spectroscope and the ap- 
plication of photography to astronomical re- 
search has coped up new and interesting 
branches of the science, while the older de- 
aonb has been no less vigorously pushed 

orward. 

To meet the demand for a work written in 
a popular way and fully and clearly illustrated, 
this new ‘Atlas’? has been prepared by 
Thomas Heath, of the Royal Observatory of 
Edinburgh, and is so simple and clear in its 
arrangement and in the wording of its text that 
those taking up the subject for the first time 
will have no difficulty in understanding it. 


om 


When a man can do big things well there is 
generally a special charm 
and flavor about the lit- 
tle things that he takes 
the time to do, perhaps 
because a certain quality 
of bigness that lingers 
about them raises them to 
a different class. Dr. 
Mitchell's little story, ‘A 
Comedy of Conscience,’’ 
has not only great charm 
but is also good work of 
a type that makes it some- 
thing more than merely a 
delightful bit of whole- 
some fiction. It is a short 
story with many of the 
qualities of a good long 


one, 
=H 


Richard Greaves has writ- 
ten a story called ‘‘The 
Brewster Million,” which 
is an amusing reversal of 


the tale of the 
man who lived 
fora yearona 
million dollar 
bill without 
breaking it. In 
this tale the 
hero must 
spend a_ mil- 
lion in a year 
in spite of cer- 
tain restric- 
tions about ex- 
travagance and 
charity which 
handicap him 
badly. His 
difficulties 
should recon- 
cile the public 
to not having 
to undertake 
his job. 


Richard Greaves. 


ALICE AND THE BOOK WORM 


HEN Alice opened eS 
her copy of ‘Mrs. re 
Wiggs’’ she found 


the Book Worm. 

‘‘T am glad vou have come,”’ he said grate- 
fully, ‘‘ for [ was about done for. I have been 
in the Cabbage Patch so long that I was be- 
ginning to turn into a cabbage-worm. Even 
a worm, you know,’’ he said with a sad 
smile, ‘‘ will turn.” 

‘““T have never seen one turn,’’ said Alice 
eagerly. ‘‘Won’t you please, please doa turn 
now, Mister Worm ?’’ (‘‘ It sounds asif he was 
a vaudeville artist,’? she thought, ‘‘ but I am 
sure I mean no offense.’’) 

The worm seated himself comfortably on 
the edge of the book. 

“Do you like limericks?’’ he asked; but 
before Alice could reply he said hastily, ‘I 
don’t. They remind me of limerick hooks, 
and they use worms to bait limerick hooks.” 

““T don’t believe I know what they are,’ 
said Alice doubtfully, but they sound as if I 
didn’t like them.”’ 

“Then I will be glad to sing a couple,’’ said 
the Worm, and crossing his eighteen feet he 
sang in a low, tearful voice :— 


‘« A lady named Rose had a Daughter 
Who did things no lady had ought ’er; 
The good folk confessed 
She was none of the best, 
But I notice they all of them bought her.” 


‘“You see,” he continued, ‘‘ people couldn’t 
agree about the book. It was a regular case 
of Ward politics. But it was different with 
the Pit. Every one enjoyed that. I tasted it 
myself and I madea limerick aboutit. It goes 
this way :— 

“ Said Annabelle Susan De Witt, 
‘TI fear IL have fallen a bit ; 
For several nights 


I was *‘ Up On the Heights,”’ 
But now | am deep in ‘‘ The Pit.""'” 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


‘“Why,’’ exclaimed Alice, ‘that is a pun!” 

‘‘Of course it is,’ said the worm happily. 
‘“You wouldn’t think it of me, would you?’ 
And without pausing he sang :— 


“A t swore several curses, 
‘For empty,’ he said, ‘ my poor purse is: 
My poems, alack ! 
Ne’er fail to come back, 
And my verses are always reverses. 


“‘T don’t think that is very funny,” said 
Alice doubtfully, for the worm was laughing 
until the tears ran down his nose, which was 
odd, because he hadn’t any nose. 

“Don’t you ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ Neither did the 
poet. He had to pay the postage every time 
they came back. And they always did come 
back, because he was a real poet. You see,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there are three kinds of poets—real 
poets, magazine poets and Rudyard Kipling. 
The real poets write Edgar Allan Poetry ; the 
magazine poets write magazine poetry, and 
Kipling writes apropoetry.”” 

“T never heard of apropoetry,” said Alice 
gently, for she did not want to hurt the 
Worm’s feelings. 

“‘Certainly not,’ said the Worm proudly. 
‘‘T invented the word myself. Apropoetry is 
the kind that is apropos. I invent a great 
many words. I invented the word ‘to Kipple.’ 
It was a big job.”’ 

“It doesn’t seem very familiar,’’ said Alice 
doubtfully. ‘‘ What does it mean?” 

“Tts definition is ‘to jump on with both feet 
while wearing running shoes in which there 
are long, shi spikes’,’’? explained the 
Worm, ‘‘and it is conjugated this way :— 


“To Kipple—I Kipple, thou Kipplest, he 
Kipples ; we Kipple, you Kipple, they 
Kipple, etc., 


“and the participle is Kipling. I have 
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used it in a little poem I wrote recently: 


** When the season is dull, or the Ministers slip, 
Or a sassy sensation is due, 

Or the cricketing, foot-balling oafs need a jab, 
We Kipple—yes, Kipple, a few. 


“Then we slap in the words in a barbaric way, 
An we skewer the indolent crew 

On barrack-room bayonets, done into rhyme, 
And we Kipple—yes, Kipple, a few.” 


“Do you write much like that?” asked 
Alice anxiously, at the same time looking 
about for a convenient door in case he had 
much of the same sort. 

‘““No,”’ said the Worm, ‘‘my specialty is 
Historic Novels. I wrote one once that wasa 

eat success,’’ and swaying his body to and 
ro he recited :— 


‘* I discovered a subject about which I knew 

Puite nothing at all, so I felt it woulddo; 
mixed in celebrities, making each one 

Perform acts that, living, they never had done. 
To hide my weak English I used as a cloak— 
A dialect no one on earth ever spoke— 
And being quite careful to cut out all wit, 
My Historic Tale made a popular hit. 


‘“‘It was said to be the best book of the 
year so far, at the time it was published,’”’ he 
said after a short pause. ‘‘It came out on the 
second day of January. It ran through five 
hundred editions. There was one volume 
printed of each edition. It had all the requi- 
sites of a popular novel. Christy and Kellar 
made the pictures, and I was careful to call the 
preface the ‘foreword.’ But it had too much 
dialect—it was actually dialectrocuted.”’ 

‘I’m afraid you did not get very large roy- 
alties,’? said Alice, for the reminiscence 
seemed to.make the Worm sad. 

‘“No,” he said, ‘‘I didn’t. Something was 
wrong. But it wasn't literature in general, for 
just see to-day :— 


““Umpty leven novelists 
Writing puffy tales, 
*Steen or tunty publishers 
Making record sales ; 
Fufty dozen presses 
Running day and night ; 
Teenty million copies sold ; 
Literature’s all right!" 


“It is voluminous, at any rate,’’ said Alice. 
‘‘That’s a pun !”” snapped the Worm. 
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“It isn’t,’’ Alice replied with spirit. ‘I 
don’t make puns.”’ 
‘‘Well, as for me,” said the Worm, ‘I 
say :— 
‘* Better a pun 
Than not any fun, 


Better a skit 
Than not any wit. 


‘*Too many books are like the one in this 
verse :— 


“Little Orphant Annie bought a book the other day, 
It was orful full o’ brains an’ things, she heard the 
critics say; 
She thought it must be packed with wit, an’ sense, an’ 
words of gall, 
But bre i turned the covers back it wasn’t there 
atall.” 


‘‘T don’t like nursery rhymes,’’ said Alice, 
disdainfully. 

“Don’t you?” said the Worm. ‘ Maybe 
you like eggs. When I’m a publisher I’m 
going to get out an edition of Bacon with 
eggs. I’ll call itthe Breakfast Edition. And 
Ill get out an edition of Lamb with mint 
sauce. Do you like Lamb’s Tales ?”’ 

“‘T like ox-tails in soup,” Alice said rather 
at random. 

‘‘T mean Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare,’’ 
said the Worm crossly. ‘Don’t show your 
ignorance and interrupt me when I am get- 
ting ready to recite. I want totell you about 
two ladies I know,’’ and he arose to his last 
legs and, bowing gracefully, repeated :— 


‘* Mary hada set of Lamb 
All neatly bound in calf; 

She bought it at a dry goods store— 
One dollar and a half. 

Little Bo Peep had a set in sheep 
With a contract that did bind her 
Instalments to pay, but she ran away 
And left her Tales behind her.’’ 


When the Worm had finished he shook him- 
self briskly and started away without so much 
as saying ‘‘ Good-day,’’ which was very rude 
of him, but jut as his last legs were disap- 
pearing in a hole in the book he backed out 
again. 

‘‘T’m sorry I can’t stay longer,’’ he said. 
‘*T enjoyed your conversation so much. But 
I have a commission I must carry out. I am 
dramatizing Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
for Mr. Frohman.” 
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semi-educational nature, while at the 

same time intended for popular reading, 
is announced, with Dr. Scott Keltie, of the 
Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, as its editor. 

The series is to be 
called ‘‘The Story of 
Exploration,” and is to 
set forth the history and 
romance of the conquest 
of the globe. It prom- 
ises to avoid dull record, 
and while the various 
volumes are to be of the 
highest historical and 
scientific value, they are 
to be very readable. 

There have been so 
many adventurous and 
heroic men engaged in opening up the world’s 
unknown regions that it has not been difficult 
to get material fullof the most absorbing in- 
terest. With such subjects as Nansen, Speke, 
Stanley, Jacques Cartier, La Salle, Cook and 
other great explorers, the series should be as 
fascinating as the works of Parkman. 

The books are to be on the border line be- 
tween those for old and those for young read- 
ers, and are to be written by the highest au- 
thorities on the special topics treated, includ- 
ing Nansen, Sir Harry Johnston and others. 

The first volume of the series is announced 
for immediate publication, and is to be ‘‘ The 
Nile Quest,’’ by Sir Harry Johnston. ‘‘The 
Siege of the North Pole,’’ by Nansen, will 
appear later on. 


A MOST important series of a serious and 


i el 


A volume of epigrams, with clever satirical 
illustrations, was published 
last year under the title of 


periodicals to publish a complete novelette in 
each number, and it is reasonable that, when 
so much material of this kind can be pur- 
chased for from ten cents to twenty-five cents 
each month, a volume in 
cloth at many times the 
rice should be refused 
those who regard the 
nimble dime. 

The success of ‘‘ The 
Making of a Marchion- 
ess ’’ and its uel, ‘‘The 
Methods of Lady Walder- 
hurst,’’ both novelettes, 
has been exceptionally 
great, even in book form; 
but as a concession to 
those demanding novelsof 
full length when publish- 
edin cloth covers, an edition of these short nov- 
els in one volume under the title of ‘‘ Emily 
Fox-Seton”’ is in preparation and will be pub- 
lished in September. 


Mr. John D. Barry, author of ‘‘A Daughter 
of Thespis,’’ lived for a time in a bachelor 
apartment house in New York, which was 
managed by an eccentric and irascible old 
Southerner. Mr. Barry and the manager dis- 
agreed occasionally as to the rights of man in 
an apartment house, and their relations were 
at times a good deal strained. One day, how- 
ever, while he was receiving a call from a 
magazine editor, Mr. Barry heard a knock on 
the door and the manager entered very im- 
pressively. ‘‘I have just read a book of 
yours,’’ the old gentleman remarked, ‘‘ and 
when I finished it I said to my wife, ‘Well, 
a man who Can write a story like that must 
have some good in him.’ ’’ 
Then he turned and left the 


‘*Crankisms,’’ and proved to 
be a success. 

Its author, Lisle de Vaux 
Matthewman, has prepared a 
little book called ‘‘ Rips and 
Raps,’”’? which is to be pub- 
lished in September. 

It is said to contain many 
snapshots of human nature 
from the standpoint of an 
independent observer. Its 
satire is at times biting but 
never unkindly, and while 
it smiles at human frailties 
it does not sneer at them. 
Its bitterness is healthy, 
and its sermons are usually 
leveled at the other fel- 
low and are, therefore, ac- 
ceptable. 
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A large class of American 
novel readers is averse to pur- 


chasing a novelette or short novel, being ap- 


PERVAS1VE 


By ALICE CORBIN 


Books, books, books, 
Everywhere I looks, . 
Cain’t see nothin’, nothin’, 
But books, books, books. 


Some writ by preachers, 
Some writ by cooks, 

One by Strenuous Teddy— 
Books, books, books. 


Some writ by critics, 

Some writ by crooks, 

Some by reviewers 

On books, on books, on books. 


Some writ on eatin’, 
Some on “Sunny Nooks,” | 


“How to live on Nothin’, 
Books, books, books. 


Books, books, books, 
Everywhere I looks, ps 
Cain’t see nothin’, nothin’, 
But books, books, books. 


room. After that Mr. Barry 
lived in peace. 


<== 


It is a long time since any 
one has given us a taste of 
the old-time characteristically 
American humor of Artemus 
Ward, but Simeon L. Ford has 
just collected in a book called 
‘* A Few Remarks ’’ a number 
of his speeches full of the true, 
dry fun produced only in these 
United States. Mr. Ford isa 
hotel keeper and an ambitious 
one. ‘‘ Our motto is Excelsior, 
but we don’t force our motto 
into our hair mattresses.’’ He 
was at one time a member 
of the National Guard, and 
‘‘sometimes,’’ he says, ‘‘a 
thought flashes through my 
mind that perhaps soon again 


I might prick up my ears like the old war 


parently satisfied with all the material of this 
sort supplied by the various monthly maga- 
zines. It is the custom of several of these 


horse at the sound of the bugle, and, like the 
old war horse, might be tempted to answer 
witha nay.’’ 


VIRGINIA HARNED. 
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KNEW him for many years—this 

lover of fair women, this bold and 

fickle trifler with hearts—and we 
were good friends, as friendships go, 
but he left me one day never to return, 
and without so much as saying ‘‘by your 
leave.’’ I remember quite well the day 
he departed, and I was pleased enough 
to be rid of him then, but often now, 
when the world crowds hard upon me, 
I long to have him back again, for he 
was light of heart and he knew how to 
bring the laughter to my eyes, and the 
ready tears, too. And now I can only 
laugh as tired men laugh, and my tears 
are few and bitter. 

Oh, he was a jolly rake, this fellow, 


a very Ariel of Love! A Bacchus for 
Kisses! An Argus for Love-looks! A 
born lover, forsooth ! Even before he 
could toddle across the floor on his 
chubby legs he practiced the wiles of a 
lover, and lavished his love glances and 
pretty tricks on one old enough to be 
his mother, snuggling his curly head 
against her breast and touching her lips 
and cheeks and eyes with his soft hands. 
Or, again, he would reach up and crowd 
kisses upon her face and neck. And 
she, who was old enough to have out- 
grown such flirtations, urged him on. 
But I shall not blame her, for love ex- 
cuses much and, after all, she was his 
mother. 
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About the time he first donned the distinctive garb of a man, 


I do not mean to claim for him a 
heart differing from the hearts of other 
men. I have studied him deeply, in 
retrospect, since I decided to chronicie 
his love affairs, and I do not intend 
to praise or to blame him. He loved 
—persistently, frequently—but if he 
hid his deeper feelings beneath a froth 
of playfulness, it was because this heart 


of his was tender and feared rebuffs. 
He had good reason to know the pangs 
of one who has proffered his heart only 
to have it scorned. It was his earliest 
lesson in the ways of women. It was 
about the time he first donned the dis- 
tinctive garb of a man, and it was at the 
seaside. 2 
Why is it that a man’s first love is 


Some of the fair creatures he adored. 


given to a woman whose years exceed 
his own? Genevieve was at least twice 
his age, but he loved her at first sight 
—travenously. He was a thoughtless 
fellow in those days, and to love, with 
him, was to seek to possess. He rushed 
upon her, casting away his calmer 
senses, and threw his arms about her 
neck in an ecstacy of affection, regard- 


less that he had never been introduced, 
regardless that another was her ‘‘ beau,”’ 
regardless that she was building a mas- 
terpiece of sand work. He placed one 
foot on the house of sand and the other 
on her dress and kissed her vehemently. 
Oh, woman! woman! What love you 
throw away! Shespurned him. She 
grasped him by the shoulders and threw 


Under the promise of eternal secrecy. 


him down, and cried, ‘‘ You are a bad, 
bad boy!’ and he, poor fellow, cast 
himself upon his face and wept. 

Shall I tell all his love affairs ? Bet- 
ter let them rest. Some of the fair 
creatures he adored during those years 
are wives now, and husbands are jeal- 
ous. ‘There were kisses—love kisses— 
stolen from his sweetheart before the 
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very eyes of their companions, who im- 
agined it was a mere harmless ‘‘ kissing 
game,’’ and did not guess the joy he 
felt nor fathom the guile that made 
him kiss every other girl in the cir- 
cle before he chose the one he really 
wished to kiss. And, oh! the joy 
when She ran screaming from him, to 
be pursued, and when She fought when 
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About that time he acquired the dislike for bathing that clung to him, 
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caught—for then he knew she wanted 
to be kissed ! 

There was one brown-haired sweet- 
heart who lived in the land of faery, 
and who led him, wide-eyed and half 
afraid, to the fairy realm in the pasture 
back of the red barn, and then cast him 
aside because he could not see the fairies 
that she said she saw. She could not 


understand that men were made for 
sterner things—for fighting Indians and 
a bold Swiss Family Robinson life. 
Misunderstanding, yes, and deceit, 
these are the portion of the heart of 
a man. For was there not the one with 
honest blue eyes to whom he gave his 
heart, and, under promise of eternal 
secrecy, showed the robin’s nest, only 


Going to school under the umbrella of your rival, 


to find the secret betrayed the moment 
his back was turned ? 

Love is sweet, but there are moments 
of the deepest pain. His love for his 
cousin was sweet, for he had her much 
to himself when she visited his house, 
but, oh! the humiliation and disgrace 
of having to bathe and be combed be- 
fore her! A man’s heart revolts at 


that. I think it was about that time 
that he acquired the dislike for bathing 
that clung to him as long as I knew 
him. Nor is it soothing to see the one 
to whom you would gladly give up your 
last long slate pencil going to school 
under the umbrella of your rival. 

I remember one sweetheart he had 
who was sworn to marry him. Kate 


It was only right to invite him to join in building a fort. 


I E 


was wealthy, he knew, because her 
father kept two horses, but he did not 
care for that. He cared for her snap- 
ping black eyes and the manner in 
which she could tuck her skirts about 
her knees and swing, head downward, 
from a trapeze on which he could only 
hang by his hands. The first time he 
saw her do this ‘‘circus act’’ he felt she 


must be his forever. It was a feeling 
of pride, perhaps, that led him to pro- 
pose marriage. He knew that his fel- 
lows would burn with envy when he 
showed them his wife. He had vague 
notions of dressing her in spangles and 
gauze after they were wed, like a queen 
of a won.an he had seen at the real cir- 
cus. He gave up Dorothy for this 
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acrobat, and Dorothy cried because he 
had deserted her; but Dorothy was 
only sweet, and not an acrobat. 

But he did not marry Kate. ‘There 
was a long steep terrace, and one day 
she pushed him down it, and he fell, 
bruised and weeping, against the fence 
at the bottom, and when he tried to 
scale the heights above him, she pushed 
him back again and again, laughing at 
his tears and mocking him until his ad- 
miration was swallowed up by his rage, 
and he remembered Dorothy as he had 

* seen her last, pensive and fair, looking 
wistfully upon him as he played in the 
early moonlight before her window and 
he longed to go back to her, but he 
could not, for Dorothy was sick and 
could see no one. It was early fall 
when she died, and for weeks he re- 
membered her as he had seen her last at 
the window. He was faithful to her a 
long, long time, and carried a keepsake 
in his pocket at which he often looked, 
and he felt he could never again be any- 
one’s ‘‘ beau.’’ 

His heart was weary of love, and his 
limbs ached with growing pains. He 
went much with the other men of his 
age and learned to smoke cornsilk and 
cigarettes. For the first time in his 
life he had no sweetheart, and he wanted 
none. He decided that he would never 

He would wait uutil he met 


marry. 
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Dorothy and then he would explain 
how he had come to desert her, and 
would beg her pardon, and she would 
tell him that he was the only boy she 
had ever cared anything about, and they 
would be very happy, up there. 

Then the new family moved into the 
vacant house across the street. There 
was one boy in the new family and he 
was strange in the town, and stood 
diffidently watching the other boys play. 
It was only right that this friend of 
mine should show some courtesy to the 
stranger, and invite him to join in build- 
ing a snow fort. ‘There were two sisters 
of the strange boy, and one was tall and 
fair, with golden hair and blue eyes, and 
a sweet seriousness that made one’s heart 
beat faster. That day he gave her 
brother his new pocket knife, and it was 
but a few days after that he carried her 
books on the way to school. 

Was he faithful to her, this reckless 
lover? That I shall not tell, for he 
went away before long, never to return. 
I remember quite well the day he de- 
parted. It was the day I donned my 
first long trousers. He was with me in 
the morning, and in the evening he was 
gone—and no one can bring him back, 
—My Childhood Self. But if he carried 
with him my happiest days, I cannot 
coniplain, for he left me the heart of a 
man. 


THE KING OF THE NORTHERN SLOPE 


By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


could not have seen but which, 

even at night, was visible to the 
kind that dwell in the hills, a long, 
lithe object passed swiftly and without 
noise. It was down a knob-slope, in a 
diagonal course, the object came, and 
the night was only star-bright for the 
moon was late in coming. This quiet 
figure, which glided serpent-like on its 
way, was about three feet in length ; 
its slender, round body was covered 
with short, thick hair, drab and mottled 
brown in color, and had only a stump 
of a tail about three inches long. The 
head was bullet-round, the short, stub- 
by ears pricked and alert, and the nose 
muscles distended and twitched with 
every cautious step. The padded feet 
of this night rambler were almost as 
noiseless as the star-rays’ fall. Scarce- 
ly a leaf was overturned, scarcely a dead 
twig snapped. His body, curving sin- 
uously, would not have brushed an ant 
from the stem of a sapling. The King 
of the Northern Slope was hungry, and 
his present errand was to the sheepfold 
or pig sty of the nearest farmer. 

He was the biggest wild-cat in that 
part of the country, and his reign on 
the northern slope was respected and 
acknowledged by all the four-footed 
things that harbored and hunted in the 
hills. The mountains far eastward had 
dwindled away here to a chain of knobs, 
bisecting the country from east to west. 
Miniature mountains they were, indeed; 
wooded, rocky, untillable and lonely. 
Wild-cats, foxes and the smaller gentry 
of the forest, squirrels, raccoons and 
opossums, lived and throve upon 
this chain of knobs. But gradually 
those that had lived on the northern 


A LONG a path which a man’s eye 


slope went over the crest to the other 
side, and left the field to the undisputed 
possession of the big cat, who did not 
care to have his preserves poached upon 
by the rag-tags and bob-tails of crea- 
tion. Once a year he would go quest- 
ing for a mate, boldly invading the 
southern side of the range, and not com- 
ing back until he had found the lady of 
his choice. ‘Then after awhile a brood 
of whelps would be born in the secret 
lair of the king, and when these were 
scarcely able to fall about the floor of 
their birth-place in play, and bite at 
each other’s sawed-off tails, the King 
would, one fine day, hustle them and 
their mother, his erstwhile bride, out 
of his home and over the crest of the 
range, to fare good or ill, as luck would 
send. At least this was the story that 
the human-people told, and this much 
goes to support the tale, that, whereas 
those farmers living beyond the line of 
knobs to the southward lost but few 
hogs from nocturnal depredations, 
those living to the north were in nightly 
fear that morning would show a trail of 
blood from barnyard or pen. And the 
men-people had sat together night after 
night in council, with heads bobbing 
and tongues wagging, trying to evolve 
aplan whereby to capture or destroy 
this scourge of their fields and pastures. 
But they had failed. The truest-nosed 
hounds of the various packs scattered 
around could not keep his trail, but 
would lose the scent and return crest- 
fallen and shame-faced. He was never 
seen within gun-shot, and they could 
not find his lair. But one thing they 
knew—that nothing else ran at night 
on the northern slope. 

Picking his way as daintily as a satin- 


With one gigantic leap. 


The King of the Northern Slope. 


shod Miss tips across a dirty street from 
carriage door to house door, the King 
pursued his diagonal course, which 
would eventually bring him to a field 
adjoining the garden of a farm house. 
He had but little more than half com- 
pleted his journey, when to his quick 
ears came a sharp snap, and something 
struck him smartly on the back just 
behind his shoulders. He bared his 
teeth with a low growl of wrath, and 
smote back blindly with one paw, which 
was rimmed with five curving claws 
unsheathed with lightning swiftness. 
At the same time there came the sound 
of huge wings beating theair to bear a 
heavy body up, and a hoot-owl labor- 
iously made his way through the trees, 
his perch, a dead limb, having at last 
broken beneath his weight. Low on 
the ground two fiery eyes glared up in 
savage hate; then the long, white claws 
slowly drew back out of sight and the 
cushioned feet moved on again. 

It had been a long and hard winter 
for the King, and the spring had been 
slow incoming. ‘There had been days 
when he could not leave his den ; when 
the leaden clouds had unburdened 
themselves for hours at a time, and the 
snow had piled up, up, up over the 
very door of his home, and all familiar 
landmarks were obliterated. Then he 
must needs chafe inside his hiding-place, 
and when hunger seized him the cold 
nipped him the harder, and it was a bit- 
ter battle to keep them both off. But 
his fur had grown heavy and thick, and 
he could curl up and sleep and forget 
that his stomach was gnawing within 
him. He had lived through too many 
winters and seen too many snows to 
venture out. For tracks can be seen 
by the men-people, and then it would 
be all over with him, for they would 
come and smoke him out. Once be- 
fore, when he was younger, his life had 
been thus jeopardized and it was only 
by finding another exit far off from the 
one where his enemies sat waiting that 
he escaped. The winter just passed 
had seen his endurance tested to the ut- 
most. ‘Tortured by starvation, he had 
at last determined to scout around on 
the top of the knob, when the half-cov- 
ered entrance to his den was darkened 
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and a striped-tail raccoon came ambling 
in. One swift blow and then the King 
feasted royally, although his victim was 
old and bony and had but little blood 
in his carcass. But this stayed his 
craving maw for a few days longer, and 
then he crunched the dry bones and 
licked the snow in lieu of water and 
waited for athaw. It came at last, and 
the prisoned King sat just within his 
door and watched the snow disappear 
with gloating eyes. But even then 
there was danger in every step he took, 
for the soaked ground caught and held 
the scent of his tracks, and there were 
ever roaming the hills in search of him 
those lop-eared, thin-flanked, tireless 
hounds, the only four-footed things in 
all his kingdom that he feared. And 
they never came alone to do him fair 
battle, but always in overpowering 
numbers with hereditary hate in their 
hearts. And so it was incumbent upon 
him to employ flight and wily wood- 
craft when dealing with these arch en- 
emies, and such had been his cunning 
that he had always fooled them and 
shaken them from his tracks ere he crept 
tired, yet victorious, into his hidden 
chamber to rest. : 

The phantom-like figure trailing its 
way down the knob slope reached the 
timber line without let or hindrance 
save the single exception which we 
have seen. His back was still beset 
by occasional sharp pains where the 
limb had struck, and this fact did not 
heighten the quality of mercy in his 
heart, if, indeed, such a thing abode 
there. He halted for a moment on the 
edge of the cleared ground before trust- 
ing himself to the open, and looked and 
listened with painful intentness ; then 
a slender red tongue leaped from his 
mouth and swept his chops hungrily, 
for a peculiar odor was wafted to his 
nostrils across the field—it came from 
the backs of a bunch of sleeping shotes 
in a far-off corner of the barnyard. 
Discretion immediately gave place to 
the unsatisfied hunger of many days 
and the insatiable lust for blood. 
With swift bounds the King advanced 
across the field, which had been sown 
in wheat the fall before, and was 
now totally bare of vegetation. He 
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reached the rail fence enclosing the 
garden and skirted it warily, every nerve 
keyed to its highest tension, for not a 
hundred feet away were the pack, 
sleeping the light dog-sleep under and 
about the house of their master, and 
they had been taught from puppyhood 
—nay, for generations even—to rouse 
and give chase at the wild-cat smell. 
The King knew this, but he had dared 
the same thing before, and carried off a 
prize while the guardians of the flock 
slept. The mottled shape moved on 
with soundless steps, and in the shadow 
of the barn it stopped. But it was only 
to glance about to see that everything 
was still, and that none of his blood- 
enemies had scented him in their slum- 
bers. Again he moved forward—to stop 
rigidly. A fat fowl was roosting on the 
top of a stake in the fence corner three 
feet from him. This was more delicate 
than hog meat, but there was less of it, 
and the marauder was half starved—he 
felt that he could have eaten a full-grown 
ox, and then slept peacefully. So the 
big rooster dreamed on, not knowing 
how narrowly he had escaped, and the 
sly cat resumed his creeping journey. 
His trained and faultless nostrils had 
already located the exact whereabouts 
of his prey, and in a few moments he 
was as close as he dared to go until the 
final move. 

The fence was high and the rails were 
placed too closely for even his sleek 
body to squeeze through a crack. He 
could see the half-grown shotes in the 
corner, sleeping huddled together. They 
were very still. At times one would 
flick an ear; another would give aspas- 
modic kick at some tormenting flea, 
and a third would ‘‘ Ugh! Ugh!” 
drowsily, and relapse into unconscious- 
ness. It was easy game for an old 
hunter—and how juicy their sides looked 
in the starlight! But the King had 
hoped for a crack through which to 
crawl. ‘True, it would be no effort for 
him to scale the highest fence ever built, 
but top rails have a way of falling off 
with a terrible clatter, and sometimes, 
if the spoil be very heavy, it is not 
such an easy matter to get back over 
the fence to freedom. In the midst of 
his cogitations a light wind sprang up, 
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and he noted with dismay that it blew 
from him straight to the house-yard 
—to the keen nostrils of the dog-pack. 
Indecision vanished. With eyes glow- 
ing like sulphurous coals he crouched 
low, and swiftly inched his hind feet 
and haunches up under his belly. But 
the semi-darkness deceived him, and he 
miscalculated the distance. The spring 
was too strong, and he clutched wildly 
at the top rail as he passed over, only 
to drag it crashing fromits place. With 
a quickness found only in the tribe to 
which he belonged, the great cat 
touched the ground only to rise in an- 
other leap which landed him in the 
midst of the half-awakened and dazed 
pigs. The deadly claws were bare, and 
they ripped at the throat of a victim as 
the wicked teeth closed upon its neck 
and snapped the vertebra. With the 
gush of hot blood in his face and the 
smell of it deluging his nostrils, caution 
and secrecy took wing, and the King 
stopped long enough to throw back his 
head and give one terrifying scream of 
victory. ‘Then he seized the limp form 
before him in his powerful jaws and 
with one gigantic bound cleared the 
barrier before him and was gone. 

Almost instantly another sound went 
up to the listening stars; the full- 
throated bay of alarm from the gaunt 
leader of the dog-pack. ‘Then over the 
yard fence brown shadows flitted; singly, 
and in pairs, and a score of swift feet 
passed hither and thither while sniffing 
noses searched for the trail. They found 
the place of the slaughter, and the 
tracks of the bold marauder smelled 
fresh and strong. ‘Then for a time the 
circling forms were baffled. But quickly 
one, leaner and wirier than the rest, 
had wriggled through the fence, and his 
keen-voiced, excited yelp announced 
that the trail had been found again. 
Leaping, climbing, crawling, the whole 
pack were soon over, and with waving 
tails and deep-mouthed cries took up 
the pursuit. It was not the first time 
that they had followed the King of the 
Northern Slope, but now he was close 
at hand, for his tracks were hot in the 
soft soil of the wheatfield. 

The wild-cat had barely reached the 
timber line when his pursuers took up 
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his trail in earnest. His progress across 
the field had been slow, for the ground 
was yielding, and the burden which he 
carried was almost half as large as him- 
self. Fora while heran parallel to the 
open, husbanding his strength for great- 
er need, then took acourse up the knob 
side directly opposite the way he had 
come and away from his lair. He 
heard the dog-pack after him ; he heard 
them change their course at the timber 
line, and he knew that they were not to 
be lost by any simple ruse. Theenmity 
of years was in their hearts and their 
teeth were whetted for his death. And 
they were drawing nearerevery moment, 
for they were fleet of foot and had 
nothing to hold them back. The dead 
weight in his vise-like teeth dragged 
at his neck, and as he ran the King 
made up his mind. He must leave his 
prize if he would escape, for they 
were running two yards to his one. 
He stopped for the shortest instant 
by the side of a fallen tree, thrust 
his muzzle into the torn neck of 
his kill and drank of the blood, then, 
relieved of his load, he sped up the hill 
with long, quick bounds. His enemies 
were pressing him hard. He could 
hear them crashing through the twigs 
and bushes, and their short, sharp cries 
told him that they were straining every 
muscle to overtake him. No matter, 
they had done it before, and he was 
ahead of them now and still King of 
the Northern Slope. Nearer and nearer 
the top of the knob they came, and the 
cat redoubled his efforts, for a cunning 
scheme had crept into his subtle brain. 
He reached the crest twenty yards in 
advance of the closest hound, dashed 
across a small plateau terminating in a 
cliff, then swerved to the left, and was 
lost to sight as the pack came panting 
on his heels with their noses close to 
earth. ‘Thelead hound went sheer over 
the cliff with a howl of dismay; the 
one immediately behind him braced his 
forelegs and plowed two furrows in the 
leafy loam, stopping with his dripping 
tongue hanging over the chasm. In 
the momentary confusion which fol- 
lowed the hunted gained twenty more 
yards, and then the chase swept on again 
hotter than before. Along the crest of 
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the range the King led them, his eyes 
glowing like twin headlights and his 
muscles playing free and strong under 
his loose skin. But his strength was 
leaving him. The long winter fasts, 
together with the weight which he had 
carried that night for the first mile of 
his flight, combined to weaken that 
tenacious strength which was his birth- 
tight. His blood enemies were fresh 
from sleep and strong from food, and 
their tireless limbs were gradually over- 
taking him. He did not know how 
desperately near they were till the sharp 
clicking of teeth at his hindquarters 
told him that the chase was nearly done. 
There was one alternative now—the 
last, and he took it. Before him rosea 
large oak tree. Gathering his spent 
energies he leaped upon it, ran half way 
up the trunk, then crouched on a limb 
with the breath rasping in his throat and 
a dreadful aching in his strained lungs. 

It had been a long, hard race, and 
he was only half a victor. For beneath 
him was the pack gnawing at the bark 
in blind frenzy, or patroling the trees 
with lugubrious howls expressive of 
baffled hate. Throughout the long 
hours of the spring night they remained 
thus—the Kinga prisoner in his tower, 
his captors keeping sleepless guard be- 
low. All knew what the end would be. 
Especially did the silent figure in the 
treethink on what the dawn would bring. 
‘There was no escape, but there were two 
deaths—the one fighting, the other 
to be shot down like a skulking 
fox or a cringing opossum. But life 
was sweet to the big wild-cat, and as 
the slow dawn broke it seemed that the 
balsam of the forest had never come so 
sweet to his nostrils, and he could feel 
the old-time vigor coursing through his 
rested limbs. He placed his bullet head 
on his paws, and looked down. Through 
the misty vapor of early morning he 
could see them, ten in number, keeping 
wide-eyed watch over him who had so 
long eluded their best efforts. They had 
been quiet towards morning, but none 
of them had slept. Now one lifted up 
his head and sent forth his battle-call 
of victory. Others joined in, and just 
as the sun was beginning to peep over 
the edge of the world the answer came 
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One last, awful cry, 


—a fox-horn sounded not far away. 
The men-people were coming, and there 
were two deaths. There was no need 
to wait. No two-footed animal should 
stand laughing by and see him perish. 
Let the four-footed kind wreak his death; 
but he would not die alone. 

Swiftly he raised himself and walked 
along the limb for a few inches. Then 
he lifted his back into an arch, reversed 
his fur so that he looked like a great 
brown ball, and sent forth one last, 
awful cry, which echoed far and wide 
over the knob-range and over the low- 
lands, causing the hate-eager hounds to 
involuntarily draw back in their tracks, 
and sending a shiver of fearto the hearts 
of the denizens of the southern slope. 
Then he launched his body in mid-air, 
straight at the leader of the dog-pack. 


The wily hound drew back, and the 
wild-cat struck the earth. ‘They were 
on him before he could lift his paws 
from the shock of the fall. Yet he shook 
them off bravely and gave blow 
for blow, and in a second the curving 
white claws were dripping red drops. 
The pack leader held off for a time, for 
he was old in war. But when the right 
moment came he rushed in for the 
throat-hold—and got it. Then there 
was a confused medley of legs, tails, 
teeth, claws, hair and blood, all in a 
writhing heap. When order was evolved 
from this chaos, two hounds were 
dead, two limped on three legs, an- 
other had but one ear, and not one 
of the pack had a whole skin. And 
in their midst was a shapeless, lifeless 
ball of mottled brown. 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 
Rees one day under the untem- 


pered sun of the desert in our 
arid West, the writer came sud- 
denly ona little pile of heaped-up bould- 


ers. The cow-puncher beside him 
jerked an elbow toward it and explained 
grimly: ‘‘ Where ‘Chapo’ sleeps.” 
Then, in three sentences, out came the 
story. The little Mexican had paid for- 
feit with his life for ascrupulous loyalty 
to his employer’s interest. He had 
‘died with his boots on ’’ to the sound 
of snapping revolver and cracking 
Winchester. Near him lie scattered 
the bleaching bones of a dozen cattle, 
and in the next arroyo are huddled 
what remains of a flock of sheep. To- 
gether these three exhibits offer a mute 
testimony to the fact that sheep and 
cattle cannot exist on the open range 
side by side. 

In pioneer days the interests of sheep 
and cattle men did not conflict. Set- 
tlers were few, and the range was large 
enough for both. But this is no longer 
true. Throughout a large part of the 
West the cattle business is, so far as the 
open range goes, a ruined industry, and 
even in many more fortunate localities 
the cowmen are fighting desperately for 
a business existence. To understand 
how this has come about it is necessary 
to appreciate the changed conditions that 
obtain now from those of thirty years 
ago. Then the star of the cattleman 
was in the ascendant. He was in the 


heyday of his glory. His cattle roamed 
over vast plains and fattened on the 
succulent grass at small expense to him. 
His reckless cow-punchers drove vast 
herds to market annually and made such 
towns as Abilene and Dodge City pos- 
sible. The cowman and his vagueros 
rode herd, kings of the range beyond 
dispute. 

But all this has changed. One source 
of immense trouble to the cattleman 
has been the calf thief. Many a large 
‘outfit’? has gone out of business on 
account of the ‘‘rustler.’” Where cow 
herders have to ride the range for fifty 
or seventy-five miles they are likely to 
be forestalled in branding a calf by some 
vigilant rustler whose little mountain 
ranch is near the usual grazing place of 
a bunch of cattle. Or very possibly 
the puncher for the big 3C ranch has 
caught and branded the calf with its 
proper mark; and when many months 
later he rides on a yearling branded 
BOB he has no means of knowing that 
the owner of the latter brand has deftly 
touched up the 3C with a running iron 
by the artistic addition of two strokes 
and an added letter. It may be stated 
parenthetically in passing that morethan 
one large ‘‘ outfit’? of to-day got its 
start entirely from ‘‘rustled’’ cattle. 
In the more arid Southwest rustling is 
not so common because most of the 
water is pumped and cattle get into the 
habit of coming home often to drink 
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and can be watched more closely, but 
even there it is a factor of no slight im- 
portance. 

The small rancher has now pushed his 
way into the remotest section of the 
country and taken up here and there 
the irrigable land for farming purposes. 
His fences have risen to block the open 
range. Year by year the unfenced do- 
main has grown more restricted till 
there remain only the government re- 
serves and such lands as are too arid or 
too rough for cultivation. The grazing 
lands, still immense according to east- 
ern standards, have become constricted. 
The range was already overstocked with 
cattle, some time ago, to the detriment 
of the grass and the fillaree, and years 
of protracted drought throughout the 
southwest added to the hardships of the 
cattlemen. Then grew imminent a dan- 
ger to the cattle industry more porten- 
tous of disaster than rustling, disease, 
overstocking or drought. Mary’s little 
lamb had come bleating across the desert. 

Twenty-five years ago’ mutton was 
not eaten in this country to any extent. 
There was no demand for sheep except 
for their wool, and owing to tariff condi- 
tions Argentine wool, which is of the 
same grade as the Montana product, 
had a market value of only five or six 
cents a pound. Sheep were to be bought 
at eighty-seven cents a head. But the 
conditions which regulated the produc- 
tion by controlling the market value 
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began tochange. The value of mutton 
as an article of food became recognized, 
and owners commenced to breed up 
their stock. A new tariff schedule re- 
stored the import duty on wool, and at 
once the price of that staple rose. Mon- 
tana wool is now quoted at seventeen 
cents for the best grade, and the value 
of a good sheep is about three and a half 
dollars. Under the new conditions there 
was money in sheep, and the response 
to the stimulus was a great increase in 
production. Capital invested could be 
turned over fast, for an old ewe’s wool 
would pay for her keep while there was 
a clear profit of nearly fifty per cent in 
the yearly lamb. 

All over the West the range began to 
be dotted with sheep ranches. The 
growth of the industry was nothing less 
than wonderful. The sheep grazed 
across the Dakotas, and worked their 
way over the mountains to Colorado, 
Montana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the Pacific States. No 
heights were inaccessible to them as 
grazing pastures, no valley too remote; 
and always they increased prodigiously. 
The census of the National Live Stock 
Association for the year 1900 showed 
the number of sheep in the country to 
be nearly 62,000,000, more than half 
of which were in the Western division 
of States. 

It followed inevitably that the for- 
ward lapping tide of settlement pushed 


in a long war, the cattle are no match for the destructive sheep. 
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the sheep and cattle together. Now it 
is a curious fact that the very odor of 
sheep drives cattle from a good range 
to a poorer one, even though the sheep 
may still be milesaway. ‘The difficulty 
might perhaps have been adjusted but 
for the fact that between cattle and 
sheep no lasting peace is possible. The 
fundamental trouble is that sheep are 
destructive to the range. They eat a 
country bare, and in a bad season will 
even crop down a forest of young pines. 
It is a common saying that sheep kill 
more than they eat. The well-known 
explorer, John Muir, hit on an apt 
phrase when he dubbed them ‘‘ hoofed 
locusts.’? They feed in compact masses 
and their sharp, chisel feet, driven by a 
hundred weight of solid flesh and bone, 
cut out every blade of grass, roots and 
all. The vegetation is killed for years 
to come, the ground often being stamped 
into a rock-like cement. Now in the 
arid lands every bit of vegetation, 
whether it be trunk, leaf, bough or root, 
serves as a conductor of water through 
the hard surface. Fallen leaves and 
twigs, no less than growing things, are 
a mulch. The conservation of the 
water supply depends on vegetation, 


just as vegetation in turn depends on it. 
If sheep would scatter in feeding, if 
they would simply eat the year’s growth 
of vegetation, the damage would be 
much less. But a flock of them in pass- 
ing kill the native grasses. Falling 
water finds no vegetation to absorb and 
hold it; necessarily it runs from the 
impervious ground without seeping in. 
In a country where the value of land 
may be stated in terms of water this is 
nothing less than a calamity, for the 
fine grazing grounds on which cattle 
have been wont to fatten are utterly 
tuined. Washes and ravines now run 
where used to be a level country, these 
being due to the rainfall running off in- 
stead of being absorbed. Long years of 
drought in the southwest have added to 
the hardships of cattle, and in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California the 
bleaching bones of hundreds of thou- 
sands of them dot the deserts on account 
of lack of water. 

Itinevitably followed on the encroach- 
ments of the sheep that the cattlemen 
prepared to defend what they believed 
to be their rights. They held the ranges 
by priority of occupation, even though 
they could show no legal claim to them. 


Where the sheep are pastured in the southern California foot hills. 


From their point of view the advent of 
the sheepmen was a distinct interference 
with existing vested rights. Since they 
could not appeal to the law to protect 
them the riders of the plains became a 
law to themselves. They drew ‘‘ dead 
lines’’ beyond which the sheepmen were 
not to bring their flocks. The sheep- 
men refused to recognize the existence 
of these ‘‘ dead lines’ and moved their 
flocks across them into the territory 
claimed by the stockmen. It was not 
to be expected that the reckless cow- 
punchers would tolerate submissively 
this defiance of their orders, for they 
understood that if the sheep were to re- 
main their occupation would soon be 
gone. In many cases they fell on the 
flocks and drove them outofthecountry. 
The herders returned with reinforce- 
ments and met force with force. Then 
followed raid and counter-raid. Here 
and there over the graziny lands of the 
West—iu Colorado, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana—fierce and bloody con- 
flicts were waged. The result has been 
astrange one. Defeated in nine battles 
out of ten the sheepmen have yet usu- 
ally come out victor in theend. Every- 


where, by reason of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, they have encroached 
upon the grazing lands of their foes. 
Along the line of the Santa Fé for in- 
stance, from Ash Fork to Seligman the 
sheepmen now hold nearly everything. 
They have the advantage of being able 
to carry their flocks for long periods 
without water when the grass is green; 
or they can have tanked water hauled 
in by the railroad, a plan not feasible 
for the watering of cattle on account of 
the quantity needed. 

The sheepmen have usually been de- 
feated in the individual battles because 
they are fewer in numbers than their op- 
ponents. A couple of herders with 
dogs can care for thousands of sheep, 
and the well-armed, swift-riding cow- 
punchers, swooping suddenly down on 
them, take them at such disadvantage 
that often they are obliged to stand aside 
helplessly and watch the slaughter of 
their charges. A former superintendent 
of the Hashknife outfit, so-called from 
the shape of the company’s brand, de- 
tailed to the writer how his punchers 
had on one occasion raided a sheep 
camp and forced the herders to break 
camp at the point of their Winchesters. 
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The herders had been cooking breakfast 
at the moment of the raid, and the play- 
ful vagueros shouted with glee at their 
futile attempts to pack a red-hot sheet- 
iron stove on the back of an unwilling 
broncho. 

Not long since the owners of some 
large flocks amounting to about one 
hundred thousand head moved their en- 
tire herd across the ‘‘ dead line’’ drawn 
by cattlemen of Western Wyoming. At 
once the cowmen attacked them, dis- 
armed the herders, destroyed wagons 
and sheep to the value of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, and warned the sheepmen 
to leave the country immediately on 
penalty of death. That night all was 
peace in the shadow of the Tetons, for 
cattle held the range alone while thou- 
sands of jaded sheep were plodding back 
to safety across the ‘‘dead line.’’ A 
few weeks after this occurrence nearly 
12,000 sheep were slaughtered near 
North Rock Springs in Wyoming. 
Many of these were shot and clubbed to 
death and the rest were driven over a pre- 
cipice. The associated press dispatches 
announce briefly from time to time 
fatalities among herds of sheep caused 
by their eating blue vitriol which has 
been scattered over their grazing ground. 
One Sheridan owner had his flock de- 
stroyed by dynamite thrown among the 
animals whilethey were feeding. Owners 
at Laramie and Cheyenne have been an- 
noyed greatly by sudden attacks from 
cowboys, who drove the flocks into the 
foothills to be destroyed by coyotes and 
mountain lions. ‘‘ Griff ’’ Edwards was 
one of several sheep owners who fought 
back, but his enemies captured him, tied 
him to a tree, and killed his flocks be- 
fore his eyes. In one season he is said 
to have lost over fourteen thousand 
sheep. The sheepmen retaliate in kind. 
A cattle herder riding the range sees 
through his field glasses a motionless 
mass in the distance, and riding up to 
investigate finds a fine cow of his brand 
with a bullet through its forehead. Or 
perhaps a vaqguero disappears mysteri- 
ously, and months later a comrade finds 
his canteen beside the sun-bleached 
skeleton. So the silent, relentless war 
is carried on to the death. 

The life of the cowpuncher is a much 
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more varied and dramatic one than that 
of the sheepherder. Activity and rapid 
motion and the turmoil of the round-up 
make of him a product something akin 
to an overgrown boy still full of school- 
day pranks. He may be classified 
among the gregarious animals. His 
general impression is that no man en- 
gaged in ‘‘ walking sheep’’ can be a 
reputable citizen, but must of necessity 
be a ‘‘low-down,”’ miserable creature 
whose rights need not be respected. To 
him the solitary life of the sheepherder 
carries with it a punishment beyond en- 
durance. ‘‘I tended sheep once three 
months,’’ a cowpuncher told the writer 
plaintively, ‘‘and I'd not do it again fora 
thousand dollars an hour.’’ Indeed few 
sights are more sombre and impressive 
than the solitary figure of a herder out- 
lined against the sky, thousands of sheep 
about him and no human being or habi- 
tation in sight. For weeks he does not 
see his kind, and then only for a few 
minutes perhaps when a teamster brings 
a load of ‘* chuck’’ to keep him for an- 
other month. He grows morbid and 
melancholy, and the desert comes to 
hold for him a horror not far distant 
from madness. Possibly this moroseness 
induced by their surroundings may be 
in a measure responsible for the sheep- 
men’s readiness to engage in such a 
blood-thirsty war as the Graham- 
Tewksbury feud—a typical instance of 
the trouble engendered between these 
adverse interests— in which twenty-six 
cattlemen and four sheepmen lost their 
lives. 

The Graham-Tewksbury affair—the 
most noted feud in the history of Ari- 
zona—is generally known as the Tonto 
Basin War. On one side were ar- 
trayed the Grahams assisted by cow- 
punchers connected with the Hashknife 
cattle outfit, on the other the Tewks- 
burys and the sheep interest. The 
Tewksbury were of mixed blood, being 
part Indian and part Irish. Various 
reasons are givenas the immediate cause 
for the origin of the feud. Originally 
the Grahams and YTewksburys were 
friends. It is claimed by some that 
Stinson, in whose interest the Grahams 
worked, tried to buy out the Tewks- 
burys, and failing in that he swore to 
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drive the ‘‘ black Indians ”’ out of the 
country. Others say that the attentions 
of one of the Grahams to the wife of one 
of the Tewksburys caused bad feeling. 
In any event the trouble flared to a 
blaze when the Tewksburys brought 
sheep into Pleasant Valley early in ’87. 
In grazing, some of these sheep en- 
croached on land claimed by the Hash- 
knife people as their range. The cattle 
began to desert their accustomed water- 
ing places, and the herder was notified 
at once to withdraw. He refused, and 
to intimidate him the cowboys killed 
his dog, a valuable Scotch collie, telling 
him that this was merely a warning. 
The herder apprized the Tewksburys of 
the fact, who immediately took steps to 
defend their interests. 

Two men were sent to join the herder, 
who was camped among the rocks in a 
ravine with large boulders surrounding 
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the camp so that a shot could reach 
them only from one or two directions. 
The cattlemen sought higher elevations 
in order to command the place and 
dropped occasional shots into the hol- 
low. The herders, cooped up in this 
temporary fortress, were unable to at- 
tend their flocks which were scattered 
in all directions by the cowboys. They 
stole away in the night to the head- 
quarters of the Tewksburys. For several 
days after this there was some sniping 
and potshotting, and though nobody 
had yet been injured it was understood 
by both sides that the struggle was to 
be waged to the death. The Tewks- 
burys were largely outnumbered at this 
time, but that was more than counter- 
balanced by the fact that they were bet- 
ter skilled at bush-whacking and trail- 
ing. 

Several Texas cattlemen had bought 
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The man who ‘‘walks sheep." Except for their dogs and the thousands of sheep under their care these 
shepherds live absolutely alone during the greater part of the year. 


ranches in Pleasant Valley, and though 
they sided with the Grahams to a cer- 
tain extent, being mixed up with them 
in ‘‘rustling’’ cattle as the other fac- 
tion maintains, yet they were accus- 
tomed to give the Tewksburys warning 
of intended raids. Among other things 
Hegler and McFadden told the sheep- 
men that John Graham had offered a 
reward of $500 for the death of any of 
the sheep faction and $1,000 for John 
Tewksbury’s death. Shortly after this 
an ola man named Blevins disappeared 
while on the trail across Pleasant Val- 
ley to Newton’s Ranch. Houck, the 
deputy sheriff of Apache county, was 
himself a sheepman and allied with the 
Tewksburys. He went to the sheriff of 
the county to get warrants for the ar- 
rest of the Grahams. He was gone four 
days, having one hundred miles to cover 
and while he was away matters came 
to a crisis. 

From Holbrook, across the Mo- 
gollon Mountains, a band of reckless 
punchers connected with the Hashknife 
outfit came into the Tonto River val- 
ley to help the Graham brothers. The 
Tewksburys had learned through friends 
in the enemy’s ranks that an attack was 
planned, and they moved camp five 
miles down the valley to a hut where 
they could command a view of the ap- 
proach both up and down. Day and 
night four men kept guard on the hills 
above. The sheepmen were jerking 
beef and oiling their guns at the back 


door when one day five horsemen rode 
up. Jim Tewksbury, who had been 
cooking dinner, stepped to the door. 
He noticed that the horses all carried 
the Hashknife brand. Tom Tucker, of 
the Hashknife ranch, was the leader of 
the five men. He fell into one of the 
easy, restful attitudes which the riders 
of the plains drop into so naturally to 
rest themselves. 

‘Ts this the Tewksbury ranch ?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“No. The ranch is five miles fur- 
ther down the valley,’’ answered Jim. 

‘‘Can we get dinner here ?’”’ 

‘““ We don’t keep hotel.’’ 

The two eyed each other steadily, 
their fingers hovering in the vicinity of 
their revolvers. Then Tucker turned 
his horse away saying, ‘‘We can go 
down to Vosburg’s and get supper.” 
Next moment a shot rang out. Jim 
Tewksbury had killed Paine, the man 
that rode beside Tom Tucker. He af- 
terward claimed that Paine was drawing 
his six-shooter as he fired. ‘The shoot- 
ing became general in an instant. A 
cowboy named Bob Glasby was killed. 
Tom Tucker went down, wounded, be- 
hind his dead horse. He was hit five 
times, but emptied his revolver and 
lived to tell of the experience. He is 
now a law officer at Santa Fé, and ‘‘a 
mighty good man,’’ according to the 
testimony of one of his former oppo- 
nents. 

Two days later Houck reached the 


The cow puncher, on the contrary, ts gregarious by nature, and his work requires the companionship 
of his fellows, 


valley with warrants for the arrest of 
the Grahams, but the cattlemen natur- 
ally refused to recognize warrants 
served by Houck and his allies the 
Tewksburys. As soon as the news 
spread the entire country became 
alarmed and when the cowboys who 
escaped reached their headquarters 
camp the cattlemen gathered their forces 
to return to the attack and avenge the 
death of their comrades. The Tewks- 
burys wisely guessed their intentions 
and immediately decamped for more 
secure quarters. When the cowboys 
cautiously approached the scene of the 
first conflict they found only a deserted 
cabin. They took up the trail, and 
after several days’ chase they located 
the Tewksburys on a high rocky butte 
where they were well fortified near a 
spring of water. They surrounded the 
camp and prepared to starve them out. 
After a wait of several days they left 
sentinels on the ground and returned to 
the camp for supplies and reinforcements 
to carry the fort. The night after the 
main force had departed, the Tewks- 
’ burys’ camp being about out of water, 
the defendants prepared to make a sally 
to thespring near at hand. Ed Tewks- 
bury was posted on a high flat rock over- 
looking the spring so that he could 
cover the movements of his brother Jim 
as he went between the camp and the 
spring. The moon was bright and a 
man could be seen for some distance. 
Jim Tewksbury reached the spring 


without molestation. Inthe meantime 
considerable dew had fallen, which made 
the trail of a man plainly visible. As 
he was returning he noticed that some- 
thing had crossed his trail and he sus- 
pected it had been one of the pickets 
of the opposition. Hanging the water 
canteens across his shoulders he took 
his rifle in both hands ready for imme- 
diate use and proceeded leisurely as be- 
fore with his eyes on the trail. A sharp 
cry from his brother warned him to look 
out behind. Without turning to look 
he fired point-blank over his shoulder. 
He did not wait to discover the effect 
of his shot, but ran to camp and met the 
information from his brother that the 
man who was following him went down 
at the crack of his gun. The Tewks- 
burys prepared to leave camp, which 
they accomplished that night. It de- 
veloped later that Jim Tewksbury’s aim 
had been unerring. His shot struck 
his pursuer in the thigh, breaking his 
leg. The man bled to death before his 
comrades dared remove him under the 
guns of the Tewksburys. 

There was a dance at the Central 
Hotel in Phoenix about this time. 
Among the dancers was Will Graham, 
a bright, care-free boy, with a merry 
laugh very much in evidence. Some one 
warned him to beware of the Tewks- 
burys. He laughed derisively, then 
vaulted to his saddle and called out :— 

‘« The sheepman doesn’t live that can 
get Will Graham.”’ 


Toward the end of the day in Arizona. 


Two weeks later his friends brought 
back in a soap box what the coyotes had 
left of the boy. The story of the killing 
was narrated to the writer by the man who 


did it. In passing it may be stated that 
this man, an officer of the law, killed 
two other men during the feud. His 
name is withheld for the very obvious 
reason that even in Arizona time does 
not outlaw the crime of murder, but the 
story is told in his own words :— 

‘* One day I was coming down from 
Holbrook and stopped at Hegler’s. I 
says, ‘I guess I'll get supper and stop 
awhile.’ He says, ‘Get supper but 
don’t stop—the Grahams have been 
here and I don’t want no fight at the 
ranch. John Graham is here every 
evening and sometimes he comes early 
in the mornings.’ I says, ‘ All-right. 
I’lleat supper and go on.’ I eat my 
supper and got some grub and tied it on 
my horse. I went out half way between 
Pleasant Valley on the trail from the 
Graham ranch and went up on a hill 
and picketed my horse out and slept 
till daylight. At daylight I got down 
on the trail and got behind a tree. I left 
my horse on the hill. I knew John 
Graham would come along, and I had 
a warrant for him and I was going to 
get him. Instead of John Graham, Bill 
Graham come and I didn’t have a war- 
rant for him because he was one of the 
younger ones and they hadn’t issued 
any warrant for him. I stepped out 
from behind the tree, and I see it was 
Bill with a gun in his hand. He drew 
a gun on meat once and I tried to stop 
him—when I first see it was him, I tried 
to speak to him but it was no use. 
Everybody was carrying a gun them 
days. Ashe pulled his gun I turned 


loose and shot him. His horse whirled 
and I shot three or four times—knew 
it was the only thing to do, for he was 
shooting at me as fast as he could touch 
the trigger. He went home and died 
in two days.’’ 

The Grahams took oath to avenge 
the death of their young brother and 
imported from across the range as reck- 
less a band of ten Texas killers as ever 
slapped saddle to broncho, everyone of 
whom eventually fell victim to the wily 
sheepmen. The Tewksburys had wisely 
taken to the hills, never remaining long 
at one place. Their enemies trailed 
them to a brushy swamp low down in 
the valley. ‘The sheepmen had had a 
quarrel that night about where they 
were to camp and John Tewksbury and 
Bill Jacobs had gone for their horses to 
move camp. Five of them were eating 
breakfast. Ed Tewksbury was sewing 
his ripped cartridge belt. While the 
two men were returning to camp with 
the horses the attacking party opened 
fire on them and killed both of them. 
There was firing all day between those 
in the hut and their enemies on the hill, 
but the Tewksburys escaped in the night 
by a sortie. Three weeks later the feud- 
ists met again just below John Tewks- 
bury’s home on Cherry Creek, and this 
time it was still the cattlemen that were 
the attackers. It was early morning 
and some of the sheepmen were still 
dozing in their blankets when the cow- 
punchers swept in onthem. Jim Rob- 
erts and Jim Tewksbury turned over in 
their blankets and began to shoot. A 
man named Middleton was killed by 
themand one Ellenwood badly wounded. 
The Grahams were driven back and re- 
treated with their dead and wounded. 


The War for the Range. 


So the war ran on until there re- 
mained alive but one Graham and one 
Tewksbury. Years passed, and the 
feud appeared to have died out, for John 
Graham had moved to Tempe and had 
apparently given up the fight. Then 
on July 13, 1892, John Graham signed 
his own death warrant. He went back 
to Tonto Basin, rounded up his cattle, 
and drove them away. Many people 
believe he might be living to this day 
had he not foolishly boasted of his ex- 
ploit. He insinuated that Tewksbury 
had been afraid to attack him. Six 
weeks later while driving to Tempe 
with a load of grain from his home near 
the Buttes, 
Graham was 
shot close to 
the Cumming’s 
ranch. He 
lived till next 
morning and 
told Charlie 
Duchet and 
others that Ed 
Tewksbury to- 
gether with 
John Rhodes 
were the assas- 
sins. Rhodes, 
who had mar- 
ried the widow 
of John Tewks- 
bury and had 
been identified 
with that fac- 
tion ever since 
the trouble be- 
gan to brew, 
was taken to 
Phoenix and 
tried. The tes- 
timony was all 
very conflict- 
ing. Many of 
the witnesses 
swore positive- 
ly to seeing 
Rhodes near the Cumming’s ranch 
on the morning of the killing in com- 
pany with a man who wore a scar- 
let ribbon tied round a white sombrero. 
As many swore to an alibi for him. He 
was eventually acquitted. As the trial 
progressed the widow of Graham, a 


John Tewksbury, the leader of the sheepmen's faction in the 
Tonto Basin war, 
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woman of refinement and strong feeling, 
convinced as the testimony piled high 
against him that her husband’s mur- 
derer sat before her, drew a 44 calibre 
revolver and leaped towards Rhodes. 
Her father caught her arm and the 
shots went wild. Rhodes, after his ac- 
quittal, was guarded out of town by a 
host of armed friends. Tewksbury was 
tried later. The scarlet ribbon round 
the white sombrero convicted him. He 
was granted a new trial and released on 
bail. The case against him was finally 
dropped. He lives to-day at Globe, a 
lonely and morose old man, the only 
survivor among the principals of the 
most blood- 
thirsty feud the 
West has ever 
known. In his 
prime he was 
a man of iron 
nerve, of won- 
derful phy- 
sique, and a 
dead shot. It 
is said that his 
great rifle was 
so heavy that 
no other man 
in the valley 
could handleit. 
John Rhodes is 
to-day a re- 
spected cattle- 
man, a school 
trustee and a 
man very well 
thought of by 
his neighbors. 
It is hard to 
believe that jo- 
vial, warm- 
hearted Rhodes 
the best cow- 
man in Pinal 
County, could 
be guilty of a 
cowardly as- 
sassination. The writer rode on the 
round-up with him not a month ago, 
and the evidence of all his fellows 
is that Rhodes is ‘‘a man to tie to.” 
This fact is characteristic, however, 
of nearly all the men engaged in this 
feud. They were in general good citi- 
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zens in a rough way. Even the 
Tewksburys were usually quiet men 
of a friendly and generous disposition, 
though they were wild and unmanage- 
able when in drink. 

Pleasant Valley lies under the foot- 
hills of the Mogollon Ridge, and it was 
here in the rough country back of the 
fine rolling pasturage that the main 
fights occurred. It is a_ beautiful 
country, having many springs and 
streams of water. But from the earliest 
days it carries a record of blood. ‘The 
first three white men that ever went into 
the valley quarrelled about the divis- 
ion of their land, and two of them killed 
the third. Its history is so dark that 
to-day the valley is empty of settlers. 

The solution of the range war is not 
yet in sight, though, if we except Wyo- 
ming, deeds of violence are getting more 
and more rare and occur now only in the 
wildest parts of the country. In Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Colorado and the 
Pacific Coast States, by mutual consent, 
the territory has been divided between 
the sheepmen and the cattlemen. This 
arrangement, however, can only be a 
temporary one. If the present condi- 
tions continue to prevail it is only a 
question of time till the sheep drive 
cattle entirely from the open range. 
Unless priority of occupation counts 
they have as much right as cattle on 
the grazing lands, and since they can 
live on less both of food and water they 
must eventually win by the law of the 
survival of the fittest. 
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The only way to stop the bitter con- 
tention which prevails is to legalize the 
rights of both the sheep and cattle own- 
ers. The public lands now used for 
cattle and sheep throughout the dis- 
puted territory must be divided between 
flockmasters and cattlemen on perma- 
nent and legal lines. Congress must 
legislate as to the disposal of the arid 
lands in the territories so that each 
owner shall have the exclusive legal 
right to his range. Through the Na- 
tional Association stockmen have been 
before Congress for years proposing 
plans for a settlement of the difficulty. 
They desire the right either to lease or 
to buy such lands as cannot possibly be 
subject to irrigation. There is a senti- 
ment in the East against granting this 
legislation lest the rights of the smaller 
settler should be endangered, but it must 
be remembered that very little of the 
range under dispute is available for 
farming on account of lack of water. 
It has also been proposed that the rail- 
roads, which now have alternate sec- 
tions along their tracks, be given 
instead alternate townships so that 
they may lease them to the cattle- 
men. This surely would help to un- 
ravel the tangle of conflicting rights 
which at present have no _ substan- 
tial legal basis. Until some action 
is taken by Congress the live stock in- 
dustry, which has more invested capi- 
tal than any other business in the 
country, must remain in a precarious 
condition. 


Thirty miles from the nearest neighbor. 


Author of ‘* Wee Macgreegor,’’ 


‘©Sam, come here!’’ Then he 
whistled repeatedly. 

But the young terrier, which he had 
unleashed on leaving the woods a few 
minutes previously, paid no heed and, 
as if mad with liberty, tore along the 
sands and disappeared over a low, black 
reef. 

‘« Sam still wants a bit of training,’’ 
said Sir Mark to himself as he strode 
after the disobedient one. And he 
whistled again and again. 

On arriving at the reef, however, he 
stopped, listening. A voice, a young 
voice, came to him. 

‘« Good dog, good dog,’’ it said, ‘‘I’m 
glad to see you, but please don’t touch 
my book with your wet paws, and please 
don’t—oh, you wretch! . . . Come 
back ! Drop it at once, bad dog. Good- 
ness ! what am I—”’ 

Sam’s master sprang over the rocks 
and found himself facing a girl who was 
just in the act of rising from a patch of 
firm, drysand whereon she had evidently 
been resting and reading. A dozen 
yards away stood the terrier wagging 
his tail and positively grinning, while 
at his feet lay asilk bag. On the appear- 
ance of his master Sam wagged his 
stump more vigorously than ever, and, 
seizing the bag, dragged it through 
several shallow pools of brackish water 
and deposited it at Sir Mark’s feet with 
a look which seemed to say, ‘‘See what 
a good dog am I!’ 

‘Oh, dear!’’ said the girl. ‘‘ But 
don’t beat him, please,’’ she added, as 
the young man bent down to pick up 
the bag and at the same time adminis- 
tered a cuff that sent the luckless Sam 
away, whining with pain and also, 
doubtless with surprise. 

‘« 1’m very sorry—very sorry indeed,”’ 
said Sir Mark, holding the dripping bag 
in one hand and raising his cap with the 
other. ‘‘I—I thought Sam _ would 
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ALL ON A SUMMER'S DAY 
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have known better.”” He noticed that 
the girl was rather pale-faced and that 
she had a straight nose and clear gray 
eyes. 

‘‘It—it wasn’t your fault,’’ she re- 
turned, her anger evaporating and her 
cheeks warming slightly. He was a 
new kind of a young man to her, and 
she was a little afraid of him. 

““T shouldn’t have let Sam free,” he 
said. ‘‘ But I never thought of anyone 
being on the beach. No one ever comes 
here.” Then he felt he was talking un- 
necessarily. ‘‘ I hope there was noth- 
ing in this to spoil,” he said, indicating 
the bag. 

She held out her hand for it, and 
suddenly began to laugh softly. ‘‘I 
remembered in the train that I had for- 
gotten to put salt in the sandwiches, 
but now—”’ 

‘‘Good lord! Has the brute ruined 
your lunch ?”’ he cried indignantly. 

‘* Well, I called it my dinner when I 
left home, but—’’ She broke off, laugh- 
ing. 
Sir Mark looked genuinely distressed. 

“Oh, I say, this is too bad. Sam 
must suffer for this.’’ 

‘* Please don’t punish him. If I can 
forgive him, you can,’’ she said shyly. 

““T'll only forgive him if you will 
allow meto replace what he has spoiled.’’ 

“* Qh, no.’’ 

“* Allow me, if you please. You are 
at least three miles from the village. 
The people at the farm yonder ’’—he 
pointed to the hillside—“ are friends of 
mine, and I’m going there now to send 
you along something in place of what 
you have lost. Will you remain here 
for half-an-hour ?” 

‘“*T’d rather you didn’t—” she began 
in protest. 

‘* Please tell me you will remain here 
for half-an-hour.’? Something in his 
voice, or perhaps it was in his face, pre- 
vented her refusing further. 
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‘“You are kind,’ she murmured. 
‘“ Thank you.” 

He raised his cap, and calling on Sam 
hastened over the rocks. 

When he had been gone some minutes 
the girl resettled herself on the sand and 
picked up her book. But she did not 
read. She was too excited, though she 
pretended to herself that she was in no 
wise disturbed. ‘To her, with her mo- 
notonous existence, the mild incident of 
the morning had been a real adventure. 

In the farm kitchen Sir Mark, wait- 
ing the answer toa message which he 
had despatched to his housekeeper at 
the Castle, sat, smoked his pipe and 
chatted with the farmer’s wife, giving 
her an account of Sam’s misbehavior. 

‘* She’ll maybe have come from the 
town for a quiet day,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Brown. ‘‘ And surely it’s quiet enough 
hereabouts—not but what there'll be a 
bit stir before the month’s out, Sir 
Mark,’’ she added, her face wreathed in 
smiles. 

Her visitor laughed lightly —perhaps 
a trifle too lightly. ‘‘I should have 
arranged for a secret marriage, Mrs. 
Brown, and saved you all a world of 
trouble.’’ 

‘*Trouble is it? Now, now you’re 
joking. There’s not one for miles 
round who won’t rejoice with you that 
day. Oh, ’twill be a great day indeed.’’ 
And Mrs. Brown proceeded to pour 
forth a torrent of kindliness upon the 
young man, following it up witha gush 
of good wishes for his future happi- 
ness. 

Vernon, with all his liking for his 
worthy tenant, with whom he had been 
familiar since his boyhood, was growing 
impatient when the lad he had sent to 
the Castle appeared bearing a trim little 
luncheon basket. 

‘*T may as well take it down to the 
shore myself,’’ he remarked when he 
had looked inside to see that the con- 
tents were as ordered. ‘‘I’ve got to 
hunt for Sam anyway. AndI say, Mrs. 
Brown, if I were to send the lady to 
you at four o'clock do you think you 
could give her as nice a cup of tea as 
you usually give me after a long tramp 
across the bay ?”’ 

‘* Indeed I could,’’ said Mrs. Brown 
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beaming. ‘‘ And it’s just like yourself 
to think of it, Sir Mark. She'll be a 
queer lady if she doesn’t thank you for 
that thought more than for—’’ 

But Sir Mark laughingly cut her 
short and strode off upon his errand. 
The feeling of depression from which 
he had suffered, even in the company 
of his betrothed during the past few 
weeks, seemed to have lifted since he 
left the Castle that morning, and now, 
as he strolled along the sands towards 
the black reef, he felt the careless de- 
light of a schoolboy who has been grant- 
ed an unexpected holiday. 

He found the girl with her book in 
her lap, and Sam at her feet. She 
looked surprised to see him again. 

“You have come for your dog ?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I told him to go home, but he 
wouldn't.” 

‘““Sam is not very obedient, as we 
both learned this morning,’’ he said 
smiling down at her. ‘‘ Now I have 
brought you a—well, let us call it Sam’s 
peace-offering. By the by, would you 
like to have it now? It has occur- 
red to me that you must have left town 
pretty early, and I see it’s after twelve 
o'clock. Of course I’m only guessing 
you come from town.”’ 

His easy frankness overcame her shy- 
ness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I left town 
at six—there wasn’t another train till 
eleven. You see I wanted to havea 
long day at the sea. And—and, yes, I 
am rather hungry.’’ 

‘“That’s right. Well, then, I’ll open 
the basket for you, and after that I’ll 
take Sam away with me in case of ac- 
cidents. J hope you can eat chicken.’’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, staring at the con- 
tents of the basket. ‘‘ Why—what—’’ 

‘‘Chicken and ham for one,’’ said 
Sir Mark gaily, kneeling on the sand 
and transferring sundry tit-bits from the 
basket to a plate. ‘‘ You’ll find salt, 
etcetera, here, and I believe this box 
contains rolls—yes, it does—and here’s 
a tomato, if you care for it, and when 
you're ready you'll find peaches under 
this lid. And—why, what is it?” 

The girl was looking at him through 
reproachful tears. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand. You—you said you 
were g-going to the f-farm to send me 


something to eat, and—and—oh ! why 
did you do it ?”’ 

The young man gazed at her in 
amazement. ‘This was certainly a new 
sort of young woman.”’ 


“Don’t you like chicken? I’m 
awfully sorry if—’’ 
“* Ves, I like ch—ch—chicken. But 


—there was nothing—nothing in my 
b—bag but sandwiches and a p—pear. 
So you see—”’ 

‘‘And a good thing too, after the way 
that villain Sam behaved. When I go 
for a long tramp over the sands—I often 
do, you know—I always take sand- 
wiches and fruit too, but when I spend 
a lazy day here, or a little further along 
the shore, I call at the farm and ordera 
basket like this. Of course they know 
me at the farm.”” He was talking with 
the object of putting herat herease, when 
something occurred to him. ‘‘ By the 
way, my name is Mark Vernon,’’ he said. 


Ins Welt QAnuup 


"Don't you like chicken?” 


‘Thank you,’’ she returned. It was 
evident the name was quite unfamiliar 
to her. ‘‘ Thank you for telling me, 
and excuse me for being so silly.’’ 

‘Vou weren’t silly, but I’m afraid I 
have been abominably rude. And now 
will you show that you forgive me by 
taking your lunch ?”’ 

She shook her head decidedly. 

‘* Please. You must be starving.”’ 

““Mr. Vernon,’’ she said, regarding 
him with solemn gray eyes, ‘‘ why did 
you deceive me ?”’ 

“ Deceive you ?’ 

‘“Yes. I know you mean to be kind 
—you are kind—but I can’t take your 
din—lunch. I wouldn’t for worlds.”’ 

““My lunch? Nonsense,’’ he said, 
laughing. Then an idea struck him. 
‘* Honestly, it was never intended for 
me ’’—she looked at him unbelievingly 
—‘* but if—if you'll allow me ashare— 
I believe there’s enough for two—I’ll 
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accept it with thanks. How’s that.” 
She eyed him as if she were reading 


his face. ‘‘ Oh, you ave a kind man!’’ 
she cried at last. ‘‘ Please let us be- 
gin.” 


‘* Good !’’ exclaimed Sir Mark, hand- 
ing her the plate which had been await- 
ing her. 

A short silence was broken by the 
girl. ‘‘ May—may I tell you my name, 
Mr. Vernon ?”’ she asked diffidently. 

‘I wish you would. I didn’t like 
to ask, you know, but I hoped you 
would have told me when I told you 
mine.’’ 

“‘Its Flo—I mean Florence Grey.’’ 

‘*FlorenceGrey.’’ He bowed grave- 
ly. ‘‘ Should we not shake hands now, 
Miss Grey ?”’ 

She held out her hand readily. ‘‘I’d 
like to,’’ she said meeting his eyes, 
‘“ because you are the kindest man I 
ever met.”’ 

‘““QOh, nonsense !’’ he returned a lit- 
tlesharply. But he took her fingers into 
a close, friendly clasp. ‘‘ Do youknow, 
Miss Grey, I’m not the least angry with 
Sam now ?” 

“« Aren’t you? Well, neitheram I.” 
And she laughed merrily. ‘‘ The chick- 
en was so good.’’ 

“Try a peach,’’ he said opening a 
compartment in the basket. 

““ Oh, how lovely! Are you a fairy 
prince, Mr. Vernon?’ Something 
made her blush. 

‘“‘T’m afraid not. But if I were, 
what could I do for you ?”’ 

‘* Oh, heaps of things,’’ she answered 
with a quick sigh. 

‘* For instance ? Well, for instance ?’’ 
He stretched himself on the sand and 
looked up at her face. 

She bit neatly into her peach and 
thought for a moment. ‘‘I’m afraid 
I’d just ask for money. You see if a 
fairy prince gave me that I’d be able to 
get everything else I wanted for my- 
self.”’ 

“ Everything ?” 

‘*Surely. Of course, it would need 
to be a good deal of money—there are 
so many of us.’’ 

‘* How many ?”’ 

She took another bite of her peach. 
‘‘Seven. Five girls and only two boys. 
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I’m the eldest. There are two years 
between me and the biggest boy. Tom 
is seventeen. He wanted to go to col- 
lege, poor boy, but, of course, that was 
out of the question. So he has gone to 
an office.’’ 

‘* So you are only nineteen,’’ Vernon 
put in. 

“Yes. But how did you guess? 
. . » Oh, Isee! You-would have 
thought me older, wouldn’t you? I 
look wise, don’t I? Father says I’m 
wiser than my years, but I’m not really. 
Am I talking too much ?’’ 

‘*Not a word too much. Pray go 
on. And may I smoke a pipe ?”’ 

‘““Why, yes,’’ with a slightly sur- 
prised glance at him. ‘‘ Father smokes 
an awful lot, especially when he’s writ- 
ing. He’sa journalist, you know, and 
very, very clever. But journalists get 
so little for their work. . . . I wonder 
why I’m telling you all this, Mr. Ver- 
non?’ 

‘‘T’m interested, Miss Grey.”’ 

“*Not really ? How can you be when 
you and J are perfect strangers ?” 

‘““Arewe? I was hoping we were 
getting to know each other. Please 
don’t say we are perfect strangers. 
Couldn’t we be friends—friends for a 
day, at least ?”’ 

She glanced at him a little wistfully. 
““ You—you do make me feel friendly, 
but—” she hesitated, a flush on her 
cheeks. 

“You don’t trust me—is that it ?’’ he 
asked gently. 

““Yes, I do,’’ she said quickly. 
‘« But it’s so strange, meeting like this. 
I—I don’t know what mother would 
say.” 

Sir Mark smiled at her, but not with 
amusement. ‘‘ What do you think she 
would say if you arrived home famish- 
ing because a brute of a man let his 
dog—” 

She pursed her lips doubtfully, but 
presently a smile parted them. She 
was young; she had not had a holiday 
for more than a year and the world at 
the moment was glorious. 

‘© Oh, I'm sure it's all right!” she 
said recklessly half to herself. 

‘‘I’m sure it is. And so we are 
friends, are we not ?’’ 


All on a Summer’s Day. 


‘«Yes,’’ she answered simply. 

‘Thank you, Flo.’’ 

She exclaimed at the sound of her 
name. 

‘« Are you angry? Forgive me, but 
I’ve been calling you Flo to myself 
since you told me that was your name. 
And I wish you could remember that 
my name is Mark.’’ His voice was not 
quite calm. ‘‘ Don’t you feel friendly 
enough ?’’ he inquired, breaking the 
silence. 

Gazing away over the shining sea, 
she wondered. ‘‘If you wish,’’ she 
said at last. 

‘“Now we are friends,’’ he cried 
lightly. ‘‘ Havea fresh peach, Flo.’’ 

Her self-restraint gave way. ‘If 
you please,—Mark,’’ she returned. 

Their eyes met and they laughed 
together—but in their laughter was a 
faint note of embarrassment. Vernon 
rose and intimated his intention of 
“tidying up.” 

‘*T think I could do that,’’ said the 


girl. ‘‘ Shall I wash the plates in the 
sea ?”’ 

‘* You wash the dishes? Certainly 
not.’’ 

‘* Why not, Mr. Vernon ?”’ 

‘* Mark, please.’’ 


‘* Well—why not, Mark? I’macapi- 
tal hand at washing dishes. I always 
do the best ones at home. Jane issuch 
asmasher. If you bring them down to 
the water, I’ll have them clean in two 
minutes. May I use this for atowel?’’ 
She jumped up and seized a napkin. 

He wanted to protest, but he could 
not find a way to express himself, and 
a minute later they were at the water’s 
edge. Mark flung the bones well out 
to sea lest Sam should get them, and 
handed a plate to Flo, who had rolled 
up the sleeves of her white blouse. 

** Oh, but this is a holiday !” she ex- 
claimed, kneeling on a smooth rock and 
dabbling her hands in the water. ‘‘ The 
feel of the sea is lovely.” 

‘* How did you happen to choose this 
place for your holiday ?’”’ he asked, 
watching the sun on her hair, coiled 
under the brim of a plain straw hat. 
‘* No one ever comes here unless a stray 
artist.”’ 

‘* It was an artist, a friend of father’s, 
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who told me about Black Reef Bay. He 
said it was the quietest and sweetest spot 
on all the coast—the quietest and sweet- 
est spot. And that was just what I was 
wearying for. And when Aunt Kitty 
sent me half a sovereign for my birth- 
day, I couldn’t resist the idea, and I 
spent it all on myself and came here 
: And it’s glorious! Now the 
tumblers, please.’’ 

‘“‘Are you enjoying it so much, 
Flo ?”’ 

“* Enjoying it? 
tion meant much. 

‘* And you—we’ve still the afternoon 
before us.’’ 

“Are you sure you don’t want to go 
away ,— Mark ?’’ 

‘* Quite sure. Allow me,” he said, 
stepping beside her. ‘‘ Your sleeve is 
slipping down.”’ 

‘Thank you. A little higher, please. 
I want to get deep into the sea.’’ 

Her naked arm felt very cool to his 
fingers, and fora moment he had an in- 
sane desire to kiss it. He stood up and 
stretched himself. 

‘*Give me the knives and forks, and 
then we're done,’’ she said. 

He gave them to her, and ran up the 
beach, returning with a fresh napkin. 

‘* What’s that for ?’’ she asked. 

** For your hands, Flo.’’ 

“You are a thoughtful man,’’ she said 
making him a little bow. 

‘* Give me your hands.”’ 

She held them out obediently, and he 
dried them tenderly, while the sun 
looked down, smiling, on the twain. 
Then he flung the napkin over his 
shoulders, drew down the sleeves of her 
blouse and buttoned them at the wrists. 

‘““Your hands are cold,’ he said, 
holding both of them. 

‘““ Nicely cold,” she returned, with- 
drawing them. ‘‘I expect they'll 
get brown now. Am I getting sun- 
burnt, do you think ?’’ 

‘* You have more color than when I 
met you this morning. Come; let us 
go back to the shade of the rocks. 
There are still some peaches for you, 
and I want another pipe.’’ 

When he had repacked the basket, 
he stretched himself beside her, and 
with a smile exclaimed, ‘‘ Well ?’’ 


Oh!’ The interjec- 
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All on a Summer’s Day. 


‘* Well?” she said smiling back at 
him. 

‘« What do we do now?”’ 

‘« Rest and be thankful.”’ 

“« And happy, Flo ?”’ 

‘© Oh, yes,—Mark.”’ 

‘* You don’t want to read your book?”’ 
he inquired, picking up the volume. 

‘* Don’t care.’’ 

‘«T've read this. Itends sadly—but 
I shouldn’t have told you.”’ 

‘*T knew it ended sadly.”’ 

“* You’ve finished it ?’’ 

‘“No; only began it this morning. 
But I was told it was a tragedy.”’ 

‘“Tf you know,’’ he said slowly, 
‘‘ why go on with it ?”’ 

‘<I couldn’t stop now,” she replied, 
with her eyes on the sea. 

‘* Flo,’’ he said abruptly, ‘‘ do you 
know that I'll be very sorry when to- 
day is over? I know I'll besorry, and 
yet I—I’m going on with the. story. 
: Will you be a little sorry ?” 

She nodded, without removing her 
eyes from the sea. 

‘*Would you not like to end the 
story—now ?”’ 

‘* Don’t!’ she whispered. 

For a long time they were both silent, 
happy in a wondering fashion. Then 
he got her to talk about herself, of her 
home and its simple joys and sorrows, 
of the hardships and struggles of her 
people and herself, and of her own long- 
ings and aspirations. He had read of 
such things a thousand times without 
much emotion and perhaps with impa- 
tience, but now his heart was moved by 
a pitiful indignation that this girl should 
lack nearly all the luxuries of life and 
be denied most of its gaieties and 
pleasures. He fell to picturing her de- 
light at the brilliancies of the life with 
which he was familiar. But soon he 
checked his imagination. 

‘“‘T was misjudging you just now, 
Flo,’’ he said when she paused in her 
talk. 

‘* Misjudging me ?”’ 

“Ves. I was imagining you a rich 
woman who, because she was rich, was 
perfectly happy. I beg your pardon.”’ 

‘‘ For imagining me a rich woman ?”’ 
She smiled. 

‘No, for imagining you perfectly 
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happy. All the money in the world 
wouldn’t make you happy if you did 
not feel that you were greatly loved. 
Isn’t that so ?”’ 

‘* Why do you talk like that ?” 

‘‘Why? I suppose I can’t help it. 
Why have you and I talked as we have 
to-day? You have told me much—”’ 

‘« More than I ever told anyone,’’ she 
said quietly. ‘‘ Why did I do it?” she 
asked under her breath. Her color rose 
warmly. ‘‘ Perhaps I told you because 
I knew I should never see you again.’’ 

‘* Are yousure, Flo?” 

“You said so, Mark.’’ His name 
seemed to come naturally at last, and 
his heart missed a beat. ‘‘ A friend for 
a day,’’ she added gravely, ‘‘ isa friend 
indeed.’’ 

‘** Still, we might meet again—if you 
wished it.” 

She appeared not to have heard him, 
and after glancing at his watch he sighed 
and said: ‘‘ Nearly four o’clock. Mrs. 
Brown will be expecting you. At the 
farm, I mean. I ordered tea for you at 
four. Mrs. Brown makes famous tea.” 

**Oh, but—”’ : 

“Don’t you like—’’ 

She looked at him unsteadily. ‘‘ How 
did you think of it? How do you do 
things so kindly ?’’ she cried. 

Helaughedratherawkwardly. ‘‘Why, 
it's nothing, Flo. Anyone would have 
thought of it; anyone would have done 
1t:7) 

She shook her head. ‘‘I have friends 
who are kind,’’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘“but somehow—,” she hesitated, 
‘somehow they don’t seem to think of 
things the way you do, Mark.”’ 

“Sh! You’re making me feel un- 
comfortable. Will you walk up to the 
farm now, or would you like me to in- 
troduce you to Mrs. Brown ?”’ 

‘‘ Aren’t you going to have tea, 
too?” 

‘‘T haven’t been invited. You see the 
tea was ordered before I knew we were 
going to be friends.”’ 

‘“‘That’s what I thought so nice of 
you. And I'd like you to come if—if 
you wish.’’ 

‘Of course I wish, Flo. Our day is 
soshort.’’ He rose to his feet and held 
out his hand to assist her. 
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With many a backward glance at the 
sea she accompanied him from the 
beach and up the hill towards the farm. 

Half way she halted, looking troubled. 

‘‘What is it, Flo? I’ve got your 
book here, and I’m sure you left noth- 
ing on the shore.’’ 

‘*T was wondering what Mrs. Brown 
would think. It—it’s rather strange 
that you and I—’’ 

“Qh, don’t worry about Mrs. 
Brown !’’ he said carelessly. The 
thought had occurred to him also, but 
he had put it aside. ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,”’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ is my very good friend, 
and she knows how I met you this 
morning. It’s natural that, having or- 
dered tea for you, I should at least in- 
troduce you to her. But I won’t call 
you Flo unless youlike.’? He laughed 
gaily and she joined him shyly. 

‘©Oh, dear !’’ she murmured, ‘‘ I’m 
sure there’s something wrong, but I 
feel so reckless.’’ 

‘“Go on being reckless, Flo,” he 
whispered. 

‘*Qh, Mark, you shouldn’t say that ! 
When you think of all this to-morrow 
you will say I was a horrid, forward 
girl, And I am not really. Only— 
only to-day has been so different from 
all other days.’’ 

Words sweet to say and to hear 
rushed to his tongue, but he checked 
them. ‘‘Come, Flo,’’ he said instead, 
‘*T see Mrs. Brown looking out for you. 
By the way, she insists on calling me 
Sir Mark.”’ 

“Oh! . Are you Sir Mark ?”’ 

‘“Ves. My poor father left me a 
title. It is rather an old one, and the 
gilt is gone.” 

She did not notice the bitterness of 
his tone. ‘‘ Why did you not tell me 
you had a title?’’ 

‘* Possibly because I fancied myself 
attractive enough without it ; probably 
because I wanted a holiday.’’ 

‘The second is the better reason, Sir 
Mark.” 

‘« Spare me.’’ 

“You should have given me the 
pleasure of knowing I was being enter- 
tained by a titled personage.’’ 

‘* Flo, for heaven’s sake, don’t be so 
unkind! ‘You don’t expect a man to 
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say Mister John Jones when he tells 
you his name. You didn’t even say 
Miss Florence Grey when you told me 
yours.”’ 

She made no response, and he went 
on: ‘‘I don’t understand why you 
should be offended, but if you have 
anything to forgive, forgive it now, 
Flo, for our day will soon be at an end. 
Don’t make me sorry sooner than you 
can help—friend.”’ 

At last her eyes turned to his. ‘‘ It 
— wasn’t — just — for —amusement ?’’ 
The question seemed to creep from her 
lips. 

‘Flo !’’? he exclaimed, and the note 
in his voice reassured her more than 
many protestations could have done. 

‘* Then I can’t forgive you,’’ she said 
solemnly. 

**You can’t—”’ 

‘“No; because I’ve nothing to for- 
give.’’ She laughed softly at his evi- 
dent relief. After all, what did it 
matter who her friend of a day was ? 
In two hours she would be in the train 
and she would never see him again, 
and— 

‘““This way, Flo,’’ he said, opening 
the gate. 

“Thank you, Sir Mark,’’ she returned 
demurely. 

‘* Never mind the handle, please.’’ 

‘Where? On the gate ?”’ 

‘*No; to my name, Flo.”’ 

‘*Oh. But I must practice for Mrs. 
Brown’s benefit, must I not,—Mark ?”’ 

They laughed together. He was a 
little surprised at her sudden lightness 
of spirits; perhaps she, too, was sur- 
prised. ; 

A minute later they were being wel- 
comed by Mrs. Brown. ‘There was no 
awkwardness whatever. In the good, 
simple woman’s eyes Sir Mark could do 
no wrong. She led the twain into the 
parlor where she had laid tea, and her 
heart warmed to the girl when the latter 
discovered a sketch on tue wall by the 
artist who had recommended Black 
Reef Bay as being the ‘‘ quietest and 
sweetest spot on all the coast.” 

‘“ Ves,’’ said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘a clever 
gentleman is Mr. Malcolm. Many a 
time he has lodged at the farm, and 
many a time I hope he'll come again.”’ 


All on a Summer’s Day. 


‘* Mr. Malcolm isa great friend of my 
father’s,’’ said Flo. 

‘Well, now, if that isn’t wonderful ! 
And I’m sure I’m very pleased to see 
you here, Miss, and you’re very wel- 
come any time, and I hope you'll give 
my respects to Mr. Malcolm, and— 
mercy me. I’m keeping you from your 
tea, Miss. Have you everything you 
want, Sir Mark ?”’ 

‘Everything, thank you,” replied 
the paragon, and Mrs. Brown, smiled, 
courtesied, and left the room. 

‘* Will you pour out the tea, Miss 
Grey ?” he said with mock formality. 

‘* Mav I take off my hat first, please? 
I’m dying to look in a mirror, too.’’ 
She found one over the fire-place. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m really sunburnt. They will be 
pleased at home. But my hair isawful.’’ 
She pulled a couple of long pins with 
gorgeous glass heads from her hat, 
and removed it, laying it on a chair. 
Then her hands went busily at her 
hair. Vernon had never seen, or at 
least had never noticed the opera- 
tion before, and he wondered if all 
girls performed it so gracefully. Once 
she smiled to him over her shoul- 
der. ‘‘I won’t be a minute,’’ she 
said. 

‘* Don’t hurry please,’’ he returned. 

Presently he rose abruptly and left the 
room, and in a few minutes returned 
with a handful of pansies from Mrs. 
Brown’s little garden. 

‘* How good of you. What made you 
think of it?’ she said pinning the 
flowers on her blouse. 

He had not thought of the flowers 
till after he left the room. ‘‘ Will you 
give me one?” he said softly. 

She chose a white one, and after a 
second’s hesitation, placed it in his but- 
ton-hole. ‘‘ Now,’’ she said a trifle 
hastily, ‘‘ I’ll pour out the tea.’’ 

It was a merry meal. Both were very 
gay, though neither could have told 
why. When they had finished Sir 
Mark went to the door and called for 
Mrs. Brown, to whom he whispered 
some instructions. 

‘‘TIsn’t it time I was going to the 
station ?’’ inquired the girl, as he re- 
turned to his seat. 

‘“You have nearly half an hour to 
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spare. Mr. Brown is going to drive 
you to the station.’ 

She rose and went to the window, 
and stood looking out without at first 
responding. 

‘It is too hot for walking so far,’ 
heremarked. ‘‘ It would merely spoil 
the good effects of your holiday, Flo.’’ 

‘*You think of everything. I have 
no thanks left,’’ she exclaimed impetu- 
ously. 

“Don’ttalkofthanks. I’vedonenoth- 
ing for you, and you have given me a 
perfect holiday. I think this has been 
the happiest day in my life, Flo.”’ 

She did not turn her head, and the 
sunlit sea grew dim to her sight. 

‘“*Do you believe me?’’ she heard 
him say. 

““Yes. I believe you—to-day,’’ she 
answered, while the dim sea grew 
blurred. 

‘““To-day? Only to-day ?’’ 

‘“You and I have to-morrow,’ she 
whispered. And the blurred sea be- 
came chaos. 

‘* Flo!” he exclaimed springing up 
and going to her side. ‘‘ You’re cry- 
ing.” : 

‘¢V-yes, I’m crying, Mark. I—I 
can’t deny it,’’ she sighed. ‘‘ It’s fun- 
ny, isn’t it ?’’ she added, trying to 
smile. ‘‘I suppose it’s the—the end of 
the story that makes mecry. Please 
go and sit down again.” 

Somehow he obeyed her. 
a long silence. 

When the sea had grown clear to her 
again, she turned to him smiling. ‘‘ I’m 
better now,’’ she began and stopped 
short. He was sitting at the end of an 
old-fashioned sofa, his face buried in 
his arms. 

Stepping quickly beside him she 
touched him on the shoulder. 

‘*Are you sorry, too?’’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘* Sorry ? God knows how sorry !’’ 
he answered looking up at her with his 
young face grown weary. ‘‘ Were you 
happy to-day, Flo?’’ he demanded sud- 
denly. 

‘« T never was so happy,” she replied, 
meeting hiseyes. ‘‘ And I’m still hap- 
py, Mark.” 

‘“‘Are you? Why?” 


There was 
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‘* Because—no, I can’t tell you. . 
It’s time I was putting on my hat.’’ 

‘Wait, Flo. . Is it the end of 
the story ?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s the end of thestory. Don’t 
you hear the sound of wheels?’’ She 
picked up her hat and fastened it be- 
fore the mirror. Then she put on her 
jacket, adjusting it carefully. He rose 
from the sofa and watched her long- 
ingly. 

““Will you tell me your address, 
Flo?” 

“* Don’t Mark.”’ 

‘“‘Why not? I must see you again.”’ 

She shook her head and glanced at 
the window as Mr. Brown brought his 
dog-cart crunching over the gravel to 
the door. Mrs. Brown knocked, and 
announced that all was ready. 

‘‘T’ll drive to the station with you,’’ 
said Sir Mark recklessly. 

‘**Don’t be foolish,’’ she returned 
gently. ‘‘Think of the people in the 
village. AmIrude? . . . Ah, what 
a wonderful day it has been !—whata 
pretty story! . . . Say good-by, please, 
before I cry again.”’ 

_ He was pale as he took her hand and 
bent toward her face. ‘‘ May I Flo?”’ 
he whispered. 

“Can you, Mark?” she whispered 
back, as white as he. 

He could not. 

He could not look into this girl’s 
eyes and kiss her lips. 

‘* Dear, I was wrong to dream of it,’’ 
he sighed. 

Her mouth quivered for a moment. 
‘*Good-by, Mark,’’ she murmured. 
‘““Come. Mrs. Brown will be wonder- 
ing.”’ 

They went out and played their parts 
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admirably. Mark chaffed the farmer 
about his horse, while Flo thanked Mrs. 
Brown prettily and accepted all manner 
of messages for the artist, Mr. Malcolm. 
Then the young man helped the girl to 
her seat. 

‘““Thank you, Sir Mark,’’ she said 
aloud, and faintly, ‘‘ Good-by, Mark.” 

He perceived that her hand rested on 
the edge of the machine out of Mrs. 
Brown’s vision. He could not help 
kissing it. 

And that was the very end of the story 
—for a story must be ended before a se- 
quel is begun. 

It was nearly six months later that 
Mark boarded the train for town. He 
was pale and worn looking, but his eyes 
were lit with excitement, and he opened 
the morning paper like a man who ex- 
pects to read something pleasant. 

First of all, with a smile hovering 
about his lips, he read about a certain 
‘fashionable wedding’’ which had 
taken place the previous day. ‘‘ Thank 
God, ¢hat ends it !’’ he sighed to him- 
self. ‘‘ And’’—he laughed softly, 
‘she has got a title anyway.” 

Presently he turned to the advertise- 
ment column, his face grave but not 
grieved, and read about an estate to let 
for a term of five years—his own es- 
tate. 

He dropped the newspaper, and took 
out his pocket-book from which he ex- 
tracted a slip of paper with this ad- 
dress :— 

JAMES MALCOLM, 
31, Leyton Studios, 
Stanford Street, S. W. 


The train seemed to travel very 
slowly. 


THE STILE 


By CLIFFORD CHASE 


T built a fence around my heart, 
But left a little stile; 

And love passed down the road one day, 
And entered with a smile. 


A FEW REAL BOYS* 


BEING THE CHRONICLE OF THE DOINGS OF PLUPY AND HIS FRIENDS 


7 p> 2 <3. 
LA) 
| be spring term was a thing of the 
1 past. The last day of school, 
Na {| Exhibition Day, had waxed, 
waned and passed into history. 
Thesmilingly complacent friends 
and relatives had been told that 


‘© The consul’s brow was sad, the con- 
sul's speech was low, 

And darkly looked he on the flood, and 
darkly on the foe;”’ 


and had been entreated in the most 
touching manner not to 


‘¢ Lift him from the bracken, leave him lying 
where he fell, 

Better bier ye cannot fashion, naught becomes 
him half so well;’’ 


and impressively informed that ‘‘ The 
beams of the rising sun were gilding 
the lofty domes of Carthage’’; and con- 
fidently given to understand that, ‘‘Not 
many years ago, where we now sit, sur- 
rounded by all that refines and embel- 
lishes civilized life, the rank thistle 
nodded in the wind and the wild fox dug 
his hole unscared,’’ with other gratui- 
tous information to the effect that 


‘¢ Rdmunds is down, my life is reft,’’ 


and earnest advice that ‘‘ Clan Connell’ 
should be summoned. From which in- 
formation they apparently derived un- 
bounded gratification and no little as- 
tonishment. 

Tomtit, who had loudly called for 
‘‘Mike’’ Connell instead of Clan Con- 
nell, to the modest Michael's great con- 
fusion, had been summarily banished 
to the wood shed; and ‘‘ Squawboo”’ 
Bowley, who had openly and from the 
platform proclaimed a trembling but 
. undying intention to 


‘« Tear that ‘tittering’ ensign down,”’ 


had been sent home in disgrace. 
* Copyright, H. A. Shute, 1903. 


By JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 
Author of ‘‘The Real Diary of a Real Boy’’ 


THE FISHING TRIP 


Prizes had been distributed, none of 
which fell to our friends, except to Pot- 
ter, who absrobed learning without ap- 
parent effort, and easily stood first in 
his class. Indeed, so far were the rest 
of these young gentlemen from gain- 
ing any rewards of merit, that only 
by the most desperate efforts had 
they been able to obtain the minimum 
percentage that entitled them to pro- 
motion. 

Plupy barely escaped being plucked, 
as his papers showed him to be weak in 
arithmetic, shipwrecky in grammar, 
erratic in spelling, and indictable in 
geography. Indeed, the amusement 
the examiners got out of his papers 
must have been in a measure responsi- 
ble for his success, for in answer to the 
question ‘‘ What is grammar ?’’ he as- 
tonished them by insisting that ‘‘Gram- 
mar is the science of numbers and the 
art of computing by them’’; and fur- 
thermore, when asked to compare 
‘* fore,’’ he produced after much thought 
this triumph of ingenuity, ‘‘ Positive, 
fore; comparative, five; superlative, 
six.” 

However, in some mysterious way 
they had succeeded, every man of them, 
in passing the examinations that en- 
titled them to admission to the High 
School, and had entered into the full 
enjoyment of the long vacation with 
deep feelings of thankfulness for their 
well nigh providential luck. 

There is a delicious feeling of freedom 
in the first day of the long vacation; an 
absolute freedom from care that comes 
but a few times during life. The amount 
of planning a boy does during those 
first few days would, if carried out to 
the letter, furnish constant effort and 
continuous travel from boyhood to ex- 
treme old age. 
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Among other plans, our friends had 
long contemplated a day’s trip up the 
river, and immediately upon the clos- 
ing of the school arrangements were 
made fora combined fishing and bull- 
frogging excursion, to be prolific in 
huge strings of fish and vast quantities 
of frogs’ legs. 

At that time there were but two boats 
on the river; the Dido a small 
white punt, and an enormous center- 
board, known from its color as 
the Blue Boat. A more capacious, 
stouter, or safer boat for boys could 
hardly be imagined, and early one morn- 
ing the boys loaded it with a miscellane- 
ous collection of supplies,—a kettle, a 
spider, several dozen ears of green corn, 
a bag of potatoes, a piece of salt pork, 
a paper bag of meal, ditto of salt, ditto 
of sugar, a jug of coffee, several bot- 
tles of sweetened water, knives, forks, 
fishing tackle, butterfly nets, specimen 
cases, bottles of ether, etc., the latter 
articles belonging to the scientist of the 
expedition, Sir Potter Gorham. 

The boat had been secured by a cash 
payment to its owner, the proceeds of a 
joint contribution, and a further consid- 
eration in the shape of a joint note or 
listed indebtedness of seventy-five cents, 
maturing during the summer. 

The supplies were distributed with no 
casualty beyond the accidental stepping 
upon the paper of meal by Fatty, which 
necessitated the careful scraping up of 
the same with the bailing dipper. Then 
the bold buccaneers embarked, and 
amid a chorus of shrill directions the 
boat pursued a somewhat unsteady and 
erratic course up the winding stream. 

The sun shone brightly, the big blue 
dragonflies darted here and there, stop- 
ping suddenly in mid-air to point and 
balance on gauzy wings; hundreds of 
black, shiny lucky bugs swam around 
in dizzy circles; above, the kingfisher 
flew by, sounding his metallic watch- 
man’s rattle, and the hearts of the 
youngsters thrilled withexpectation and 
delight. 

As they passed ‘‘Cove Brook,’’ two 
cows, standing half submerged in the 
water, stared with mild amazement at 
the boat and its noisy occupants, and at 
its approach lumbered up the bank with 
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much floundering and splashing, their 
retreat accelerated by a shower of well- 
aimed potatoes from the boat. 

The objective point in all such expe- 
ditions was the ‘‘ Eddy,’’ a point in the 
river where the current had cut a sud- 
den widening at an abrupt twist of the 
stream into a broad, deep basin, abound- 
ing in perch, pout and huge eels. On 
the north side of the basin a steep, high 
bank projected over the edge of the 
pool, forming the edge of a table-land 
of several hundred yards in width, cov- 
ered with a growth of magnificent pines, 
each tree of great height and as straight 
as a ship’s mast. 

On the south side lay a long, low 
peninsula, covered with lush grasses, 
but treeless, save for a single graceful 
elm in the center. The table-land was 
a favorite resort for picnic parties, and 
the residents of the town, appreciating 
the generosity of the owners in throw- 
ing it open to the public, took great 
pride in keeping it neat and trim. At 
the foot of the bank a beautiful spring 
of clear, cold water had been deepened 
into a well by sinking a barrel in the 
ground and furnished a never-failing 
supply. 

As the Eddy was nearly two miles 
from the boat landing it took quite an 
hour for the heavy boat, propelled by 
the persistent but ill-directed exertions 
of Tomtit, Fatty, Puzzy and Stiffy, to 
reach that haven. Finally the boat 
turned the last corner and entered the 
basin, and the oarsmen, considerably 
exhausted, but too proud to acknowl- 
edge it, dropped their oars and prepared 
to wage relentless warfare against the 
inhabitants of the pool. 

And now an amusing misadventure 
befell the volatile Bug. The anchor of 
the boat was a heavy stone with an iron 
ring, secured to the boat by a long rope. 
As Bug lifted the heavy stone, clutch- 
ing the ring with both hands, and pre- 
pared to heave it overboard, Fatty at- 
tempted to pass from one seat to an- 
other, but stumbled and fell heavily, 
which caused the boat to careen just 
enough to make Bug lose his balance. 

For a moment he tottered, twisted 
and writhed in complicated gymnastics, 
but finally went overboard with a yell, 
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still retaining a spasmodic grip on the 
anchor, and disappeared like a flash, 
the taut line rasping groaningly over 
the gunwale. Ina few seconds a host 
of ascending bubbles announced that the 
anchor with its precious human freight 
had reached bottom, and in another 
moment Bug reappeared, gasping, spit- 
ting; choking and clawing wildly for 
the boat. Atonce willing hands seized 
him and dragged him into the boat, 
where he was stripped and his cloth- 
ing wrung into knots and then spread 
out to dry as well as they could do it, 
for they were weak with laughter over 
the accident. 
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the shore, cut forked sticks for a crane, 
hung the kettle, and in a short time a 
brisk fire had been started and the corn 
was merrily bobbing up and down in 
the boiling, bubbling water. 

Meanwhile Potter had neatly cleaned 
the fish and, carefully rolling them in 
meal, had them browning and sputter- 
ing in the spider. As soon as the corn 
was pronounced done and the fish 
browned the coals were raked and the 
potatoes put to roast in the ashes, with 
a dozen or more eggs. Then each boy 
took a fish in one hand and an ear of 
corn in the other and addressed himself 
to the all-important task of the day. 
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Still retaining a spasmodic grip on the anchor. 


Bug, who pronounced himself none 
the worse for the ducking, skirmished 
around for the next two hours ina state 
of nature, which, in the warm sun, he 
pronounced bully. 

The boys then gave their undivided 
attention to fishing, with the result that 
a good string of perch and roach were 
obtained, when the growing appetites 
of the fishermen could no longer allow 
any delay in the preparations for din- 
ner. The anchor was quickly raised 
and the boat grounded on the bank. 

While some collected dry wood others 
carried the supplies and material to 


And what a feast it was! Did any 
of them in after life taste a meal equal 
to the delicious, dirty fish or the hot, 
fragrant corn? The jug of coffee and 
the bottles of sweetened water passed 
from hand to hand, while each boy 
quaffed deep, gurgling draughts. 

Suddenly there was a loud explosion 
in the ashes, another and another fol- 
lowed, scattering hot coals, mealy po- 
tatoes, fried fish and egg-shells in every 
direction. Bug, Puzzy and Tomtit 
dived over the bank like frogs ; Plupy, 
Potter and Whacker fled frantically for 
the woods, while Fatty, unable to get 
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on his feet quickly enough to suit the 
urgency of the occasion, rolled over 
and over with loud yells until he reached 
alargestump, behind which hecrouched. 

For a few moments there was a 
scarcity of small boys in the neighbor- 
hood, but after a while Bug’s head ap- 
peared cautiously peeping over the 


bank. 

‘‘ Gosh, Fatty !’’ he piped. ‘‘ What 
was it ?”’ 

‘“‘Dunno,’’ said Fatty. ‘‘ Have any 


of you fellers put cannon crackers into 
the fire?’’ 

‘How many times did it go off?” 
asked Whacker. 


“Bout a hundred,’’ replied Plupy, 


gingerly tiptoeing along from the shel- 
ter of a clump of bushes. 

Atthis momenta slight puff of steam 
from the fire caused them all to dive 
again for shelter, but as nothing hap- 
pened they reappeared and loudly mar- 
veled at the occurrence. Plupy laid it 
to spirits, Puzzy to the probability that 
some hunter had been buried there dur- 
ing the Indian wars, and that his pow- 
der horn had exploded, and this idea 
was favored by the majority, who were 
discussing the advisability of digging 
for the skeleton, when Potter asked if 
any one had pricked the eggs before 
putting them in the ashes. 

‘*Coursenot,’’sneered Fatty. ‘‘What 
yer want to prick ’em for? You don’t 
prick ’em when you boil ’em, do you?” 

It required nice scientific explanation 


beforethe rest comprehended, but finally 
they approached the fire and made a 
careful examination. Sure enough the 
camp was smeared with bursted eggs 
and strewn with scattered coals and 
ashes, and the force of the explosion 
had broken the cross-pole, bringing the 
kettle down on the fire and causing a 
vast cloud of steam. Luckily the fish 
had nearly all been eaten, and enough 
of the corn remained, albeit in a some- 
what sandy condition, and a few roasted 
potatoes, to furnish a hearty meal. 

After dinner all hands went in swim- 
ming. What splendid dives from the 
old beech tree that leaned from the apex 
of the high bank over the pool; what 
bursting efforts were made to ‘‘ sound ”’ 
and bring up bottom from the middle 
of the basin; and what a delicious 
shivery feeling one experienced when- 
ever hands or feet struck the muddy, 
snaggy river bed. 

The boys were all good swimmers, 
and could float, tread water, turn back- 
ward and forward summersaults, ‘‘lay’’ 
their hair, and do other tricks that 
might excite the envy of professional 
swimmers. 

After they came out, and while dry- 
ing in the sun, and running races up 
and down the bank, they were startled 
by wild yells from Plupy, who had been 
sitting on a hollow stump at some dis- 
tance from the rest, who were rather in- 
clined to pelt him with mud, tie his 
shirt sleeves into hard knots, or take 
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other and unwarrantable liberties with 
him and his personal belongings. Look- 
ing in his direction, they were convulsed 
with merriment and delight to see a 
naked, skinny form streaking it toward 
the river, wildly waving his arms and 
emitting hoarse howls, and surrounded 
by a cloud of vicious yellow-bellied 
hornets. 

Straight to the river bank this ap- 
parition flew, gave a leap like a frantic 
bullfrog, and disappeared in a shower 
of spray. For several seconds nothing 
was seen but the swarm of irate insects 
circling around the spot where Plupy 
was last seen, ‘‘laying for him’’ as 
Tomtit tersely put it. But soon Plupy’s 
head popped up about fifty yards away, 
and snivelling and sobbing he swam 
tapidly to the lower bank, where such 
of his companions as could stand—the 
most of them were rolling on the ground 
in convulsions of mirth—plastered his 
anatomy, now bearing a striking re- 
semblance to a cranberry pudding, 
with mud to allay the sting. 

When the pain had in a measure sub- 
sided, Plupy dressed without removing 
the mud, and the rest of the afternoon 
was devoted to the exciting sport of 
pickerel fishing, a part of the boys fish- 
ing from the bank and the rest from the 
boat. Before the sun set their united 
catch, including some fine fish, was 
strung ona long beech withe, and an- 
chored in shallow water to keep fresh, 
while the fishermen proceeded to take a 
slight refection from the remains of the 
dinner. 

While thus engaged, suddenly Pot- 
ter cried, ‘‘ Cracky, fellers, look at that 
snapper,’’ at the same time pointing 
toward shallow water, where could be 
seen an enormous snapping turtle, with 
head outstretched after the manner of its 
kind, moving slowly toward the bank. 

‘‘Kasy now, fellers,’’ cautioned 
Whacker, ‘‘ get a line and drop a hook 
in front of him, and we’ll snatch him 
out lively.” 

While Tomtit ran for a pole, the 
snapper caught sight of the string of 
fish, and, swimming rapidly to them, 
seized the nearest one by the tail, and 
before the astonished fishermen could 
rush half way down the bank, it had 
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backed into deep water and disappeared, 
dragging with it the entire string of fish. 

Great was the wrath and keen the 
disappointment of the boys, who had 
been so proud of the fine fish they 
had caught, from the sale of which they 
had planned to extinguish the debt for 
the boat. 

Puzzy sneeringly remarked that ‘‘ if 
Plupy had any spunk he would have 
div’ in and got ’em.’’ Whacker re- 
marked that ‘‘ if Potter had known any- 
thing at all he would have plugged him 
at first.’’ At this point Fatty gloomily 
said that it was after seven o'clock, and 
they had better stop jawing and start 
for home, and after grumblingly pack- 
ing up their kettle and pans, the disap- 
pointed fishermen piled into the boat 
and started on the long row home, 
which they reached without further 
mishap, except that Bug left his coat 
and vest drying on a stump at the 
camp. These he recovered the next 
day, in a very shrunken and wrinkled 
condition. 


THE LAUNCHING 


The expensive experience of our 
friends in hiring the blue boat led toa 
council of ways and means. ‘They had 
long wanted a boat, and about this time 
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Potter had been presented with a copy 
of that delightful volume, ‘‘ Every 
Boy’s Book of Sportsand Amusements,”’ 
which contained a chapter devoted to 
boat building, in which was demon- 
strated beyond peradventure that any 
boy of ordinary ingenuity could make a 
serviceable craft with a board, a few 
barrel staves and a half pound of shin- 
gle nails, or something to that effect. 
This article, on being read to the boys, 
created great enthusiasm. 

Naturally enough, it seemed as if the 
opportunity for owning a boat was well 
nigh providential and must beimproved. 
It happened that Fatty’s mother owned 
large piles of boards on the edge of the 
big field on Court street, and was about 
to build a new barn to replace one re- 
cently lost by fire, and it was confidently 
suggested to Fatty that he could furnish 
all the necessary lumber without ex- 
pense. Such confidence as this Fatty 
could not break and at once assented, 
whether or not with 
his mother’s con- 
sent the boys did 
not ask, as they 
very properly felt 
that it would be in 
the highest degree 
indelicate to pry 
into family affairs. 

It would take a 
very long chapter 
to chronicle the lu- 
dicrous mishaps of 
the boat-builders 
during the next 
week ; to detail the 
fingers that were 
pounded, the splin- 
ters that penetrated 
almost every part 
of their little bod- 
ies; the pile of 
boards that fell on 
Tomtit and his res- 
cue by the other 
boys; the gash in 
Fatty’s leg caused 
by a vigorous but 
misdirected drive with a hatchet, and 
his journey home astride of a board 
supported by the united efforts of his 
sympathetic but over-loaded compan- 


Terribly heavy, but practically watertight. 
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ions, would make a complete story by 
itself. 

Suffice it to say that by the following 
Saturday a flat-bottomed, square-ended 
bateau, capable of carrying eight or ten 
persons, was ready for launching. It 
was terribly heavy, but practically 
watertight, as it had been carefully 
caulked with rags and soldered with 
pitch and tar, in which the architects 
had immersed themselves to the elbows. 

On this day great preparations had 
been made for the launching. A slide, 
built on the edge of the river, had been 
lavishly greased by liberal applications 
of butter and lard, donated, as Fatty 
said, by the cook. A bottle of sweet 
cider from the juice of early Astrachan 
apples had been secured by Puzzy in 
the same darkly suspicious manner, and 
quite a gathering of the girl friends of 
the boys had been bidden to the launch- 
ing and had arrived, gay with ribbons 
and coquettish in the extreme. 

Fatty furnished 
the requisite horse 
power for the occa- 
sion in the person 
of old Chub, equip- 
ped with work har- 
ness aud chain 
traces, and he was 
at once hitched to 
, the boat for the 
journey through 
the field to the 
river’s bank. Now 
Chub, as an an- 
cient servitor of 
the Gilman family, 
had taken unto 
himself some of 
the independent 
airs peculiar to old 
retainers, and was 
occasionally some- 
what unreliable 
with the boys. In 
the carriage or un- 
dersaddle he would 
jog along as sedate- 
ly as you please, 
but when put to special or unusual 
work he was liable to resent it. 

So in this case, when he comprehend- 
ed the nature of the work to which he 
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was about to be subjected he balked. 
Various experiments were tried without 
success. First, Tomtit attempted to put 
beans in his ear, but he swung his head 
round so quickly as to send that ingen- 
uous youth rolling several yards away. 
Next the confiding Plupy was induced 
to mount him, upon the supposition that 
as a peaceful saddle horse he would at 
once amble off, but he at once dropped 
his head and elevated his hindquarters, 
and poor Plupy shot over his head in a 
most abrupt manner. 

Then, when further persuasion had 
failed, and despair had seized upon them, 
he suddenly started with a jerk that 
threw Puzzy and Whacker, who were 
seated on the rear seat with their re- 
spective best girls, over backwards, and 
left the girls swaying wildly and clutch- 
ing each other, while the boys raced after 
the procession yelling whoa, and striv- 
ing in vain to head off the fiery beast. 

Finally, after frightening the girls 
about out of their wits, he stopped of 
his own accord, and became as docile 
asalamb. The boat was then without 
much trouble pulled upon the slide, and 
the stays adjusted. Not without acci- 
dent, however, for while the boys, 
several on each side, were busy with 
them, the boat suddenly started diago- 
nally, and before they could get out of 
the way it shot off the incline sideways 
and turned completely over, burying 


Fatty, Puzzy, Whacker and Plupy. 

At once all was confusion. Loud 
howls of ‘‘ Get off my legs!” from 
Plupy, who was not quite all under the 
boat, and muffled entreaties to ‘‘ Get 
off my head!’’ from Puzzy, who was 
pinned down by the stalwart form of 
Fatty, were distinguishable amid the 
tumult. At once all rushed to the res- 
cue, and girls and boys, with pieces of 
timber as levers, finally lifted the boat 
enough on one side to allow the im- 
prisoned martyrs to crawl out, which 
they did with great expedition and with 
an entire want of dignity. 

Again the boat was elevated to the 
slide, and this time securely kept in 
position until the exercises were com- 
pleted. These were impressive. In the 
bow of the boat one of the girls stood 
with the bottle of cider in her hand, 
and recited with great fervor ‘‘ The 
Launching of the Ship.” The pro- 
gram comtemplated the breaking of 
the bottle on the bow of the boat at the 
close of the oration, and just before the 
boat started. Unfortunately, the boys 
to whom the duty of pushing the boat 
off had been entrusted performed it so 
promptly that the boat started almost 
before the last line had passed the elocu- 
tionist’s lips. Not to be behindhand, 
she struck vigorously just as the boat 
slid by Fatty. Unlike the great Lord 
of Luna, who, ‘‘ Missed his helm but 
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gashed his thigh,’’ she struck Fatty a 
resounding blow squarely on _ the 
top of his head, breaking the bottle, 
and drenching him with the contents, 
while the boat, like a thing endowed 
with life, plunged down the greased in- 
cline, and slid across the stream, leav- 
ing the voung lady sitting in the green 
ooze and mud on the edge of the water, 
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from which disagreeable position she 
was rescued in a most forlorn state. 

After the ladies present had discreetly 
retired behind various trees, Plupy and 
Bug peeled and swam across the river 
after the boat, which they secured, and 
in which the ladies were treated to a 
sail, not including the elocutionist, who 
had gone home mad. 


This series of stories by Judge Shute will be taken up again in this magazine for November 
and the following months, wherein will be told the story of the boys’ unfortunate encounter 
with the law and many other exciting and sentimental incidents of their careers.—THE EDITORS. 


ONCT ON A TIME 
By TRUMAN ROBERTS ANDREWS 


L. 


When night gits round an’ supper’s ate, 
Dad lig ts his pipe fer smokin', 
An’ gits th’ newspaper an’ sez 
To me a kinder jokin’: 
“Now, Bub, I'll take yer wool o, 
You hurry up those slippers’ 
(He knows he couldn’ t,’cause it’s took 
A’ready with th’ clippers.) 


‘less 


TT, 
Aw then he sets an’ smokes an’ reads 


An’ mother sets a-sewin', 
A-makin’ clo’es fer sister—s prise 

You how that kid is growin’! 
An’ I zes’ sorter wait aroun’ 


A-h 


opin’ dad’s most through it, 


’Cause then he'll tell me ’bout th’ tale 
’T’s gota giant to tt. 


IT, 


ae ae ain't no news but polykits,” 
imeby dad sez, a-yawnin', 
“An John Smith's paintin’ of his fenct, 


An’ Green's put up an awnin’; 


So then. I climb up on his knee 
An’ he sez,‘‘ You young urchin,” 


An’ rubs his whiskers 


‘gainst my face. 


An thinks I need a birchin'. 


IV. 


“But wal,” he sez, ‘onct on a time 
Was Jack th’ Giant Killer—” 
An’ tells about th’ dreffiest things 


’T je. 


Ss’ plumb skeer a 
And how Jack sworded o, 


ellow ; 
their heads, 


An’ all th’ blood ’twas makin’, 
An Jim’ny Gee! when bedtime comes 
I sneak upstairs jes’ shakin’! 


HEN John Fox came into a 
country where whiskey freezes 
solid and may be used as a 
paper weight for a large part of the 
year, he came without the ideals and 
illusions which usually hamper the 
progress of more delicately nurtured 
adventurers. Born and reared on the 
frontier fringe of the United States, he 
took with him into Canada a primitive 
cast of mind, an elemental simplicity and 
grip on things, as it were, which insured 
him immediate success in his newcareer. 
From a mere servant of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, driving a paddle with 
the voyageurs and carrying goods on his 
back across the portages he swiftly rose 
to a Factorship and took charge of a 
trading post at Fort Angelus. 

Here, because of his elemental sim- 
plicity, he took to himself a native wife, 
and by reason of the connubial bliss 
which followed he escaped the unrest 
and vain longings which curse the days 
of more fastidious men, spoil their work 
and conquerthem intheend. He lived 
contentedly, was at single purposes with 
the business he was set there to do, and 
achieved a brilliant record in the serv- 
ice of the Company. About this time 
his wife died, was claimed by her peo- 
ple, and buried with savage circum- 
stance in a tin trunk in the top ofa 
tree. 

Two sons she had borne him, and 
when the Company promoted him he 
journeyed with them still deeper into 
the vastness of the Northwest Territory 
to a place called Sin Rock, where he 
took charge of a new post in a more 
important fur field. Here he spent sev- 
eral lonely and depressing months, emi- 
nently disgusted with the unprepossess- 
ing appearance of the Indian maidens, 
and greatly worried by his growing sons 
who stood in need of a mother’s care. 
Then his eyes chanced upon Lit-lit. 


THE MARRIAGE OF LIT-LIT 


By JACK LONDON 


‘«Lit-lit—well, she is Lit-lit,’’ was 
the fashion in which he despairingly 
described her to his chief clerk, Alex- 
ander McLean. 

McLean was too fresh from his Scot- 
tish upbringing—‘‘ not dry behind the 
ears yet,’ John Fox put it—to take 
to the marriage customs of the country. 
Nevertheless he was not averse to the 
Factor imperiling his own immortal 
soul, and, especially, feeling an ominous 
attraction himself for Lit-lit, he was 
somberly content to clinch his own 
soul’s safety by seeing her married to 
the Factor. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that Mc- 
Lean’s austere Scotch soul stood in dan- 
ger of being thawed in the sunshine of 
Lit-lit’s eyes. She was pretty, and 
slender, and willowy, without the mas- 
sive face and temperamental stolidity 
of the average squaw. ‘‘ Lit-lit,’’ so 
called from her fashion, even asa child, 
of being fluttery, of darting about from 
place to place like a butterfly, of being 
inconsequent and merry, and of laugh- 
ing as lightly as she darted and danced 
about. 

Lit-lit was the daughter of Snetti- 
shane, a prominent chief in the tribe, 
by a half-breed mother, and to him the 
Factor fared casually one summer day 
to open negotiations of marriage. He 
sat with the chief in the smoke of a 
mosquito-smudge before his lodge, and 
together they talked about everything 
under the sun, or, at least, everything 
which in the Northland is under the 
sun, with the sole exception of marriage. 
John Fox had come particularly to talk 
of marriage; Snettishane knew it, and 
John Fox knew he knew it, wherefore 
the subject was religiously avoided. 
This is alleged to be Indian subtlety. In 
reality it is transparent simplicity. 

The hours slipped by, and Fox and 
Snettishane smoked interminable pipes, 
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looking each other in the eyes with a 
guilelessness superbly histrionic. In 
the mid-afternoon McLean and his 
brother clerk, McTavish, strolled past, 
innocently uninterested, on their way 
to the river. When they strolled back 
again, an hour later, Fox and Snetti- 
shane had attained to a ceremon- 
ious discussion of the condition and 
quality of the gunpowder and bacon 
which the Company was offering in 
trade. Meanwhile Lit-lit, divining the 
Factor’s errand, had crept in under the 
rear wall of the lodge and through the 
front flap was peeping out at the two 
logomachists by the mosquito-smudge. 
She was flushed and happy-eyed, proud 
that no less a man than the Factor (who 
stood next to God in the Northland 
hierarchy) had singled her out, femi- 
ninely curious to see at close range what 
manner of man he was. Sun-glare on 
the ice, camp-smoke and weather-beat 
had burned his face to a copper-brown, 
so that her father was as fair as he 
while she was fairer. She was remote- 
ly glad of this, and more immediately 
glad that he was large and strong, 
though his great black beard half fright- 
ened her, it was so strange. 

Being very young, she was unversed 
in the ways of men. Seventeen times 
she had seen the sun travel south and 
lose itself beyond the sky-line, and 
seventeen times she had seen it travel 
back again and ride the sky day and 
night till there was no night at all. 
And through these years she had been 
cherished jealously by Snettishane, who 
stood between her and all suitors, listen- 
ing disdainfully to the young hunters as 
they bid for her hand, and turning them 
away as though she were beyond price. 
Snettishane was mercenary. Lit-lit was 
to him an investment. She represented 
so much capital, from which he ex- 
pected to receive, not a certain definite 
interest, but an incalculable interest. 

And having thus been reared in a 
manner as near to a nunnery as tribal 
conditions would permit, it was with a 
great and maidenly anxiety that she 
peeped out at the man who had surely 
come for her, at the husband who was 
to teach her all that was yet unlearned 
of life, at the masterful being whose 
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word was to be her law and who was to 
mete and bound her actions and com- 
portment for the rest of her days. 

But, peeping through the front flap 
of the lodge, flushed and thrillingat the 
strange destiny reaching out for her, 
she grew disappointed as the day wore 
along and the Factor and her father still 
talked pompously of things concerning 
other things and not‘connected with 
marriage things at all. As the sun sank 
lower and lower toward the north and 
midnight approached, the Factor be- 
gan making unmistakable preparations 
of departure. As he turned to stride 
away Lit-lit’s heart sank; but it rose 
again as he halted, half-turning on one 
heel. 

‘Oh, by the way, Snettishane,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I want a squaw to wash for me 
and mend my clothes.’’ 

Snettishane grunted and suggested 
Wanidani, who was an old woman and 
toothless. 

‘““No, no,’’ interposed the Factor. 
‘* What I want is a wife. I’ve been 
kind of thinking about it, and the 
thought just struck me that you might 
know of some one that would suit.’’ 

Snettishane looked interested, where- 
upon the Factor retraced his steps, 
casually and carelessly to linger and 
discuss this new and incidental topic. 

‘‘ Kattou ?” suggested Snettishane. 

‘* She has but one eye,’’ objected the 
Factor. 

«e Laska reg 

‘‘Her knees be wide apart when she 
stands upright. Kips, your biggest dog, 
can leap between her knees when she 
stands upright.”’ 

‘« Senatee ?’’ went on the imperturb- 
able Snettishane. 

But John Fox feigned anger, crying, 
‘* What foolishness be this ? Am I old, 
that thou shouldst mate me with old 
women? Am I toothless? lame of leg? 
blind of eye? Or amI poor that no 
bright-eyed maiden may look with 
favor upon me? Behold! I am the 
Factor, both rich and great, a power in 
the land, whose speech makes men 
tremble and is obeyed !”’ 

Snettishane was inwardly pleased, 
though his sphinx-like visage never re- 
laxed. He was drawing the Factor, 
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and making him break ground. Being 
a creature so elemental as to have room 
for but one idea at a time, Snettishane 
could pursue that one idea a greater dis- 
tance than could John Fox. For John 
Fox, elemental as he was, was still com- 
plex enough to entertain several glim- 
mering ideas at a time, which debarred 
him from pursuing the one as single- 
heartedly or as far as did the chief. 

Snettishane calmly continued calling 
the roster of eligible maidens, which, 
name by name, as fast as uttered, were 
stamped ineligible by John Fox, with 
specified objections appended. Again 
he gave it up and started to return to 
the Fort. Snettishane watched him go, 
making no effort to stop him, but seeing 
him, in the end, stop himself. 

‘* Come to think of it,” the Factor 
remarked, ‘‘ we bothof us forgot Lit- 
lit. Now I wonder if she’ll suit me?’’ 

Snettishane met the suggestion with 
a mirthless face, behind the mask of 
which his soul grinned wide. It wasa 
distinct victory. Had the Factor gone 
but one step farther, perforce Snetti- 
shane would himself have mentioned 
the name of Lit-lit, but—the Factor had 
not gone that one step farther. 

The chief was non-committal con- 
cerning Lit-lit’s suitability, till he drove 
the white man into taking the next step 
in the order of procedure. 

‘*Well,’’ the Factor meditated aloud, 
‘‘the only way to find out is to make a 
try of it.’ Heraised his voice. ‘‘ So 
I will give for Lit-lit ten blankets and 
three pounds of tobacco which is good 
tobacco.”’ 

Snettishane replied with a gesture 
which seemed to say that all the blank- 
ets and tobacco in all the world could 
not compensate him for the loss of Lit- 
lit and her manifold virtues. When 
pressed by the Factor to set a price, he 
coolly placed it at five hundred blank- 
ets, ten guns, fifty pounds of tobacco, 
twenty scarlet cloths, ten bottles of rum, 
a music box, and lastly, the good will 
and best offices of the Factor with a 
place by his fire. 

The Factorapparently sufferedastroke 
of apoplexy, which stroke was success- 
ful in reducing the blankets to two hun- 
dred and in cutting out the place by the 
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fire—an unheard of condition in the 
marriages of white men with the daugh- 
ters of the soil. Inthe end, after three 
hours more of chaffering, they came to 
anagreement. For Lit-lit Snettishane 
was to receive one hundred blankets, 
five pounds of tobacco, three guns, and 
a bottle of rum, good will and best 
offices included, which, according to 
John Fox, was ten blankets and a gun 
more than she was worth. And as he 
went home through the ‘‘wee sma’’’ 
hours, the three o’clock sun blazing in 
the due northeast, he was unpleasantly 
aware that Snettishane had bested him 
over the bargain. 

Snettishane, tired and _ victorious, 
sought his bed, and discovered Lit-lit 
before she could escape from the lodge. 

He grunted knowingly, ‘‘ Thou hast 
seen. ‘Thou hast heard. Wherefore it 
be plain to thee thy father’s very great 
wisdom and understanding. I have 
made for thee a great match. Heed my 
words and walk in the way of my words, 
go when I say go, come when I bid thee 
come, and we shall grow fat with the 
wealth of this big white man who is a 
fool according to his bigness.”’ 

The next day no trading was done at 
the store. The Factor opened whiskey 
before breakfast to the delight of McLean 
and McTavish, gave his dogs double 
rations, and wore his best moccasins. 
Outside the Fort preparations were 
under way for a potlatch. Potlatch 
means ‘‘a giving,’’ and John Fox’s in- 
tention was to signalize his marriage 
with Lit-lit by a potlatch as generous 
as she was good-looking. In the after- 
noon the whole tribe gathered to the 
feast. Men, women, children and dogs 
gorged to repletion, nor was there one 
person, even among the chance visitors 
and stray hunters from other tribes, 
who failed to receive some token of the 
bridegroom’s largess. 

Lit-lit, tearfully shy and frightened, 
was bedecked by her bearded husband 
with a new calico dress, splendidly 
beaded moccasins, a gorgeous silk hand- 
kerchief over her raven hair, a purple 
scarf about her throat, brass ear-rings 
and finger-rings, and a whole pint of 
pinchbeck jewelry, including a Water- 
bury watch. Snettishane could scarce 
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contain himself at the spectacle, but 
watching his chance drew her aside 
from the feast. 

‘‘ Not this night, nor the next night,’’ 
he began ponderously, ‘‘but in the 
nights to come when I shall call like a 
raven by the river bank, it is for thee to 
tise up from thy big husband who is a 
fool and come to me.”’ 

‘Nay, nay,’’ he went on hastily, at 
sight of the dismay in her face at turn- 
ing her back upon her wonderful new 
life. ‘‘ For no sooner shall this happen, 
than thy big husband who is a fool 
will come wailing to my lodge. Then 
it is for thee to wail likewise, claiming 
that this thing is not well, and that the 
other thing thou dost not like, and that 
to be the wife of the Factor is more than 
thou didst bargain for, only wilt thou 
be content with more blankets, and 
more tobacco, and more wealth of vari- 
ous sorts for thy poor old father Snetti- 
shane. Remember well, when I callin 
the night, like araven, from the river 
bank.” 

Lit-lit nodded; for to disobey her 
father was a perilshe knew of well; and 
furthermore, it was a little thing he 
asked, a short separation from the Fac- 
tor, who would know only greater glad- 
ness at having her back. She returned 
to the feast, and, midnight being well 
at hand, the Factor sought her out and 
led her away to the Fort amid joking 
and outcry in which the squaws were 
especially conspicuous. 

Lit-lit quickly found that married life 
with the head man of a fort was even 
better than she had dreamed. No 
longer did she have to fetch wood and 
water and wait hand and foot upon 
cantankerous men folk. For the first 
time in her life she could lie abed till 
breakfast was on the table. And what 
a bed!—clean and soft, and comfort- 
able as no bed she had ever known. 
And such food! Flour, cooked into 
biscuits, hot-cakes, and bread, three 
times a day and every day and all one 
wanted! Such prodigality was hardly 
believable. 

To add to her contentment, the Fac- 
tor was cunningly kind. He had buried 
one wife, and he knew how to drive 
with a slack rein which went firm only 
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on occasion, and then went very firm. 
‘* Lit-lit is boss of this ranch,’’ he an- 
nounced significantly at the table the 
morning after the wedding. ‘‘ What 
she says, goes. Understand?’’ And 
McLean and McTavish understood. 
Also, they knew that the Factor had a 
heavy hand. 

But Lit-lit did not take advantage. 
Taking a leaf from the book of her hus- 
band, she at once assumed charge of his 
two growing sons, giving them added 
comforts and a measure of freedom like 
to that which he gave her. The two 
sons were loud in the praise of their 
new mother; McLean and McTavish 
lifted their voices, and the Factor 
bragged of the joys of matrimony, till 
the story of her good behavior and her 
husband’s satisfaction became the prop- 
erty of all the dwellers in the Sin Rock 
district. 

Whereupon Snettishane, with visions 
of his incalculable interest keeping him 
awake of nights, thought it time to be- 
stir himself. On the tenth night of her 
wedded life Lit-lit was awakened by the 
croaking of a raven, and she knew that 
Snettishane was waiting for her by the 
river bank. In her great happiness she 
had forgotten her pact,and now it came 
back to her with behind it all the child- 
ish terror of her father. Fora time she 
lay in fear and trembling, loth to go, 
afraid to stay. But in the end the Fac- 
tor won the silent victory, and his kind- 
ness, plus his great muscles and square 
jaw, nerved her to disregard Snetti- 
shane’s call. 

But in the morning she arose very 
much afraid, and went about her duties 
in momentary fear of her father’s com- 
ing. As the day wore along, however, 
she began to recover her spirits. John 
Fox, soundly berating McLean and 
McTavish for some petty dereliction of 
duty, helped her to pluck up courage. 
She tried not to let him go out of her 
sight, and when she followed him into 
the huge cache and saw him twirling 
and tossing great bales around as 
though they were feather pillows, she 
felt strengthened in her disobedience to 
her father. Also (it was her fi .t visit 
to the warehouse, and Sin Rock was 
the chief distributing point to several 
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Femininely curious to see what manner of man he was, 
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chains of lesser posts) , she was astound- 
ed at the endlessness of the wealth there 
stored away. 

This sight, and the picture in her 
mind’s eye of the bare lodge of Snetti- 
shane, put all doubts at rest. Yet she 
capped her conviction by a brief word 
with one of her stepsons. ‘‘ White 
daddy good ?’’ was what she asked, 
and the boy answered that his father 
was the best man he had ever known. 
That night the raven croaked again. 
On the night following the croaking 
was more persistent. It awoke the 
Factor, who tossed restlessly for a 
while. Then he said aloud, ‘‘ Damn 
that raven,’’ and Lit-lit laughed quietly 
under the blankets. 

In the morning, bright and early, 
Snettishane put in an ominous appear- 
ance, and was set to breakfast in the 
kitchen with Wanidani. He refused 
‘“squaw food,’’ and a little later beard- 
ed his son-in-law in the store where the 
trading was done. Having learned, he 
said, that his daughter was such a jewel, 
he had come for more blankets, more 
tobacco and more guns, especially more 
guns. He had certainly been cheated 
in her price, he held, and he had come 
for justice. But the Factor had neither 
blankets nor justice to spare. Where- 
upon he was informed that Snettishane 
had seen the missionary at Three Forks, 
who had notified him that such mar- 
riages were not made in heaven and 
that it was his father’s duty to demand 
his daughter back. 

‘*T am good Christian man now,”’ 
Snettishane concluded. ‘‘I want my 
Lit-lit to go to heaven.”’ 

The Factor’s reply was short and to 
the point ; for he directed his father-in- 
law to goto the heavenly antipodes, 
and by the scruff of the neck and the 
slack of the blanket propelled him on 
that trail as far as the door. 

But Snettishane sneaked around and 
in by the kitchen, cornering Lit-lit in 
the great living room of the Fort. 

‘* Mayhap thou didst sleep over sound 
last night when I called by the river 
bank,’’ he began glowering darkly. 

‘* Nay, I was awake and _ heard.’’ 
Her heart was beating as though it 
would choke her, but she went on stead- 
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ily: ‘‘And the night before I was awake 
and heard, and yet again the night be- 
fore.’’ 

And thereat, out of her great happi- 
ness and out of the fear that it might 
be taken from her, she launched into an 
original and glowing address upon the 
status and rights of woman—the first 
new-woman lecture delivered north of 
Fifty-three. 

But it fell on unheeding ears. Snet- 
tishane was still in the dark ages. As 
she paused for breath he said threaten- 
ingly: ‘‘ To-night I shall call again 
like the raven.’’ 

At this moment the Factor entered 
the room and again helped Snettishane 
on his way to the heavenly antipodes. 

That night the raven croaked more 
persistently than ever. Lit-lit, who was 
a light sleeper, heard and smiled. John 
Fox tossed restlessly. Then he awoke 
and tossed about with greater restless- 
ness. He grumbled and snorted, swore 
under his breath and over his breath, and 
finally flung out of bed. He groped his 
way to the great living room and from 
the rack took down a loaded shotgun— 
loaded with birdshot, left therein by the 
careless McTavish. 

The Factor crept carefully out of the 
Fort and down to the river. The croak- 
ing had ceased, but he stretched out in 
the long grass and waited. The air 
seemed a chilly balm and the earth, 
after the heat of the day, now and again 
breathed soothfully against him. The 
Factor, gathered into the rhythm of it 
all, dozed off with his head upon his 
arm and slept. 

Fifty yards away, head resting on 
knees and with his back to John Fox, 
Snettishane likewise slept, gently con- 
quered by the quietude of the night. 
An hour slipped by and then he awoke 
and, without lifting his head, set the 
night vibrating with the hoarse gutterals 
of the raven call. 

The Factor roused, not with the 
abrupt start of civilized man, but with 
the swift and comprehensive glide from 
sleep to waking of the savage. In the 
night-light he made out a dark object 
in the midst of the grass and brought 
his gun to bear upon it. A second croak 
began to rise and he pulled the trigger. 
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‘*To-night I shall call again like the raven,” 
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The crickets ceased from their sing-song 
chant, the wild fowl from their squab- 
bling, and the raven croak broke mid- 
most and died away in gasping silence. 

John Fox ran to the spot and reached 
for the thing he had killed, but his fin- 
gers closed on a coarse mop of hair and 
he turned Snettishane’s face upward to 
the starlight. He knew how a shotgun 
scattered at fifty yards, and he knew 
that he had peppered Snettishane across 
the shoulders and in the small of the 
back. And Snettishane knew that he 
knew, but neither referred to it. 

‘* What dost thou here ?’’ the Factor 
demanded. ‘‘It were time old bones 
should be in bed.” 

But Snettishane was stately in spite 
of the birdshot tingling under his skin. 

‘Qld bones will not sleep,’’ he said 
solemnly. ‘‘I weep for my daughter, 
formy daughter Lit-lit, who liveth and 
who yet is dead, and who goeth without 
doubt to the white man’s hell.’’ 

“* Weep henceforth on the far bank, 
beyond earshot of the Fort,’’ said John 


is no modern industry that 

| causes more suffering and death 
than the fishing on the Grand 
Banks, neither is there any whose daily 
record is a more perfect story of heroism 
and self-sacrifice. On the Grand Banks, 
those vast submarine shoals which lie 
about one hundred miles off the coast 
of Newfoundland, there gather every 
year some twelve hundred vessels carry- 
ing 20,000 men or more. When the 
banks are reached the vessels anchor. 
The captain and the cook remain on 
board, while the rest of the crew, num- 
bering anywhere from twelve to twenty 
men, go out daily a few miles from the 
ship in dories to set the trawls. The 
dories are flat bottom boats so built that 
they ‘“‘nest’’ into each other like 
cheese boxes when they are piled up 
on the vessels deck. They carry two 
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Fox turning on his heel, ‘‘ for the noise 
of thy weeping is exceeding great and 
will not let one sleep of nights.’’ 

‘* My heart is sore,’’ Snettishane an- 
swered, ‘‘and my days and nights be 
black with sorrow.”’ 

‘* As the raven is black,’’ said John 
Fox. 

‘* As the raven is black,’’ Snettishane 
said. 

Never again was the voice of the 
raven heard by the river bank. Lit-lit 
grows matronly day by day and is very 
happy. Also, there are sisters to the 
sons of John Fox’s first wife who lies 
buried in a tree. Old Snettishane is no 
longer a visitor at the Fort, and spends 
long hours raising a thin, aged voice 
against the filial ingratitude of children 
in general and of his daughter Lit-lit in 
particular. His declining years are em- 
bittered by the knowledge that he was 
cheated, and even John Fox has with- 
drawn the assertion that the price for 
Lit-lit was too much by ten blankets 
and a gun. 


men, each of whom works a pair of oars 
and, frail skiffs as they are, they make 
splendid weather when well handled. 
The trawls, which are long lines with 
hooks attached to them at intervals, are 
overhauled every morning by the men 
and the fish carried in the dories to the 
ship, there to be cleaned and salted. 
The perils of this kind of fishing are 
very real and very great, not only to the 
vessels from the sudden and violent 
storms which sweep that part of the sea, 
and from the ocean liners racing through 
fogs across these anchorage grounds, but 
still more to the men in their dories 
looking after the trawls. It happens 
again and again during every season 
that fishermen, separated from their 
schooner by sudden squals and lost in 
the brime drift about for days, suffering 
from cold, hunger and every attendant 
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For the sake of their wives and children. 
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misery, and often perish miserably or 
are permanently crippled from frost- 
bite. 

Yet, even from this constant record 
of suffering and heroic endurance, cer- 
tain experiences stand out as particu- 
larly remarkable, notably that of two 
brothers named Fleming, who were part 
of the crew of the trawler /udzlee. The 
Jubilee left St. Johns on April roth, 
1888. Eight days later, while Peter 
and Edward Fleming were at the trawl, 
a sudden fog shut out the vessel from 
them. ‘They started to row toward her, 
when a sea struck their dory and carried 
away three of their four paddles. The 
light boat, relieved of control, overshot 
the oars and the men saw themselves 
doomed to a night adrift. Peter, a man 
of forty-three years old with nine years 
‘banking ’’ behind him, had been adrift 
once before and knew what it meant. 
First of all, he threw away his pipe and 
tobacco, as smoking induces thirst, and 
persuaded his brother, a first trip man, 
and some six years younger than him- 
self, to follow his example. Then taking 
a thwart, Peter split it and with a 
line improvised a second paddle, so that 
by rowing they might keep warm. He 
then converted a fish tub into a ‘‘drag”’ 
and threw it overboard in order to keep 
the boat’s head to the seas. 

The situation of the two brothers was 
unusually desperate, for they had noth- 
ing with which to guide their boat, no 
food or water or shelter, nor any extra 
covering but their oil-clothes. The 
dory was empty save for a second trawl 
tub. They tried to sleep by turns 
and the sleeping brother used the 
trawl tub to partially protect his head, 
while his body, stretched out along 
the bottom of the boat, was constantly 
drenched by the heavy spray which 
dashed over the little craft and forced 
the brother on watch to bail continu- 
ously. The Newfoundland bankmen 
consider it cowardly to carry food or 
water in their boats, and though be- 
cause of this very case of the Flemings, 
a law was passed to force them to doso, 
it has always remained a dead letter. 
The Flemings fully realized that if they 
were ever to see their wives and children 
again it could only be by the most care- 
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ful husbanding of their strength. Ac- 
cordingly from the very beginning they 
ordered things well, sleeping and watch- 
ing alternately and using the oars every 
two hours. Fearing that their own 
vessel could not reach them, Peter, who 
knew the region, tried to work south of 
Cape Race, where ships are always 
passing. 

On the third day they drifted into a 
floe of ice. The ice was of course 
saturated with brine and was of no use 
in slaking their thirst, while it kept 
their dory in constant danger of being 
crushed. That afternoon Edward’s 
fingers became frost bitten and Peter 
lent him his own mittens, going bare- 
handed himself. On the fourth day 
their feet grew callous. They were un- 
able to exercise them and with the water 
soaking through their boots the limbs 
lost sense and the frost ate into them. 
The fog still hung over them, but 
this had its favorable side, for the 
mist softened their throats somewhat 
and helped their thirst. Days and 
nights passed. Each morning they 
lapped the moisture from their oiled 
coats which they had spread over the 
thwarts to collect the dew and those 
small pools of brackish water were more 
delicious than nectar. They knew that 
their boots were soaked by the sea 
water, the salt of which would intensify 
their agony of thirst, and they had the 
courage to refrain from chewing the 
leather in the effort to appease their 
hunger. 

None but men strong physically and 
mentally could have survived such an 
experience. Forthirteen daysand nights 
—less four hours—they were tossed 
about on the sea, scorched by the sun at 
noon, and chilled by the cold at night. 
Their prayer always was that if spared 
they might escape the loss of hands or 
feet, for without them a fisherman can 
do but little and sorry is the lot of the 
family whose bread winner is helpless 
on this stern and rugged seaboard. 
They cared little for themselves, having 
often looked death in the face, but for 
the sake of their wives and children 
they struggled to live. 

At last, on the afternoon of April 
31st, they were rewarded for their brave 
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struggle for life against such fearful odds 
by the sight of a ship. The hope of 
rescue gave them new vigor, and they 
paddled frantically in the direction of 
the vessel; but their little dory wasa 
mere speck on the ocean, and it needed 
a keen eye to see her even a mile away. 
The ship was passing on without notic- 
ing them, when in despair they man- 
aged to elevate an oil-coat on an oar. 
The signal was seen and the ship bore 
down on them. As she approached a 
line was thrown tothe men. It proves 
the vitality of these two hardy voyagers 
that after thirteen days of starvation 
Edward Fleming was able to ‘‘gaff’’ 
the rope into the dory while Peter made 
it fast. Then the boat was gently 
hauled up to the ship’s side and Edward 
was assisted up to her deck where he fell 
in a dead faint as heset foot thereon and 
realized that he was safe at last. His 


brother had to be hoisted on board, and 
he too collapsed at the realization of the 
end of danger. 

The rescuing ship was the bark /essze 
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Morris, Captain Farley, laden with 
coal from North Shields for Quebec, 
and then off Cape Race. At first itlooked 
as if the unfortunate castaways must 
surely die. ‘They were indeed pitiful 
objects. Their big bodies fearfully 
emaciated and their feet and hands 
swollen to twice the natural size. Their 
clothing had to be cut from their bodies, 
and the removal of their boots showed 
how horribly frosted their feet were. 
Their legs and most of their bodies had 
turned nearly black. Though it was 
Monday afternoon when they were res- 
cued, it was not until Wednesday morn- 


‘ing that Edward Fleming opened his 


eyes andtriedtospeak. But his tongue 
and throat were so swollen that he 
could not articulate, and after several 
efforts he fainted again. Peter Flem- 
ing regained consciousness later, but it 
was Thursday night before they could 
tell of the horrors of their dreary voy- 
age. 

They remained seventeen days on 
the bark, until she reached Quebec, en- 
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during exquisite torture as they regained 
strength and the blood, coursing anew 
through their veins, stirred their morti- 
fying feet. Their prayer to escape the 
knife was not to be answered. They 
were taken to the Marine Hospital on 
arriving, where, on June 1st, each man 
had both feet amputated some inches 
above the ankle. Edward also lost one 
of the fingers of his left hand. Their 
case was so strange and pitiful a one 
that a public subscription was set on 
foot to provide them with artificial 
limbs. Their infirmities preventing 
them from going fishing again, they 
have resided ever since in their native 
village of Torbay, near St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, tilling small farms. 

There are cases where men have been 
without food or water for longer periods, 
but it is doubtful if any others have 
ever endured such suffering as theirs 
and survived. 

There is no lack on the banks of stor- 
ies of quick acts of heroism or tales of 
suffering as intense if not so long drawn 
out as that which the Flemings under- 
went. Deeds of self-sacrifice on the 
part of these fishermen are of such com- 
mon occurrence that actions which 
should be rewarded with medals are 
passed over with scarcely a newspaper 
paragraph. One of the most inspiring 
of ‘‘Bank”’ stories is the adventure ot 
Thomas Neil and James Hynes. It was 
on June 17, 1898, when the two men 
were engaged at their trawls that a fog 
shut down which cut them off from 
their vessel. Then a sea arose which 
overturned their dory. They clambered 
upon the top of their boat and there be- 
gana long and desperate struggle for 
their lives. It was in the early after- 
noon that the squall struck them and 
the hours passed slowly till night came 
on and darkness added its horrors to the 
situation. The waves drenched them 
as the swell struck their little craft and 
the chilling cold was intensified by their 
inaction. ‘They were immersed to their 
waists in water the whole time and their 
position was terribly insecure, for they 
dared not move for fear of again upset- 
ting the boat. The dreary night passed 
into a cheerless morning. Hynes, ex- 
hausted from his vigil—they had had no 
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food since early the morning before— 
and seeing no ship in sight, lost his grip 
and tumbled off the boat. Neil at once 
slipped down to his aid and the dory, re- 
leased from his grasp, sped away on 
the crest of a wave. To let it escape 
meant death for both of them, therefore 
Neil had to turn and swim after it, 
shouting to Hynes to rouse himself and 
keep afloat till he returned. Hecaught 
the boat, towed it back, and helped 
Hynes to climb up on it again, scram- 
bling up on it himself afterwards. A 
few hours later Hynes, who had grown 
very weak, slipped off again, and Neil 
had to repeat the difficult and danger- 
ous operation of replacing him, though 
this time he had secured the bow fast 
around his own waist to prevent the boat 
from escaping. Hynes was so helpless 
that he could give little or no aid, and 
it is easy to understand what a he- 
roic act it was for Neil to struggle in the 
water with the log-like ferm of his de- 
spairing companion, trying toshove him 
to a position of even partial security 
upon the bottom of the skiff. The great 
risk was that if in their struggles they 
disturbed the boat’s position she might 
be swamped and then sink. But this 
danger was avoided, and Hynes was 
eventually stretched along the flat bot- 
tom of the skiff. He was too numb to 
hold himself there, and Neil had to cut 
off the stern-fast and lash him to the 
plug strap, all the while steadying the 
boat with one hand while he worked 
with the other, and treading water to 
keep himself afloat. Even then there 
was no room for himself on the dory’s 
bottom except on the very point of her 
forefoot, and there he had to balance 
himself until help came to them at eve- 
ning, after they had been twenty-seven 
hours afloat. Then the schooner Mer- 
maid descried the skiff and bore down 
upon them. ‘The two men were so far 
gone when they were rescued that the 
schooner hurried back to St. Johns to 
place them in a hospital, where they lay 
several weeks before recovering their 
strength. Neil, seasoned veteran that 
he was, suffered no permanent ill- 
effects from this adventure, but Hynes’ 
constitution was so undermined that he 
has never been able to ‘‘bank’’ since 
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then. It would be difficult to surpass 
this adventure as an example of truest 
heroism. Neil, though exhausted by 
cold and exposure, twice risked his life 
in these most desperate circumstances 
to save his comrade. Moreover, Neil 
was a married man, with a young fam- 
ily dependent upon him, while Hynes 
was unmarried. 

Only a week later, during a furious 
gale on the Banks, Henry George, one 
of the crew of the Newfoundland 
schooner Pioneer, was swept overboard 
by awave. A comrade, Joseph Mooney, 
grabbed a bait plank as a support and 
sprang after him. Cumbered though 
he was with his oil-clothes and sea 
boots, Mooney first worked off his foot- 
gear and then his coat, and swam for 
his chum. George was floating uncon- 
scious on the surface of the water, hav- 
ing been thrown against the bulwark 
and hurt as he was flung over the side. 
After a long struggle Mooney reached 
him and-gripped him by the collar with 
one hand, while with the other he held 
the frail plank in position between them. 
In this perilous plight the two men re- 
mained for three hours, untilthe schoon- 
er was able to beat back tothem. The 
sea was running mountains high and it 
was feared a dory would not live in it. 
To lessen the risk for the skiff and the 
men in the water, the schooner had to 
be run down almost sheer upon the lat- 
ter, and then a dory with two men in it 
was launched bodily by a mighty heave 
by the rest of the crew, and in the ‘‘lull”’ 
created under the sheltered lea of the 
craft, the rescue was soon accomplished. 
George had not recovered conscious- 
ness, and lay like a log. Mooney was 
at the last gasp. He had not only suf- 
fered the buffeting of the waves and the 
chill of the cold, but beside the effort 
of keeping his comrade on the plank he 
found that the board could not support 
both their weights, and consequently he 
had to swim himself most of the time. 
He fainted when he was dragged into 
the boat, but his grip was so tight on 
his companion’s collar that his fingers 
had to be pried open with a marlin- 
spike. 

In most of the stories of the Banks 
the two men who make a dory’s crew 
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are cast away together and help and 
succor each other during their hardship. 
Occasionally one man is left alone to 
work out his own rescue under the most 
appalling conditions. The experience 
of Howard Blackburn, in January, 1889, 
is one of the most thrilling of all the 
known tales of the fisheries. Blackburn 
and Thomas Walsh, shipmates on the 
Gloucester schooner Grace Fears, were 
out in a dory fishing when a slight 
squall came up and increased rapidly 
into a blizzard. They hurried toward 
the schooner, but the wind veered and 
swept them to leeward. They had to 
anchor their dory and wait three hours 
until the storm passed. ‘Then, as it 
was dark, they saw the schooner’s light 
a good way off. 

They tried again to reach her, but 
could not make head against the gale, so 
anchored once more and threw over 
the fish to make the boat ride easier. 
Towards morning another squall swept 
the sea, and when it ceased the schooner 
had vanished, driven from her moor- 
ings by the tempest. 

After daybreak they decided to row 
to land, about sixty miles, and manful- 
ly settled to the task. But the gusty 
weather kept them back, for to row in 
a squall meant death. So they made a 
‘‘drag’’ out of trawl tubs, which kept 
the dory head on, while, half frozen and 
despairing, they bailed her out. Black- 
burn, in fitting the drag, removed his 
mittens to work more easily, and lost 
them overboard. Soon the cruel frost- 
bite attacked him and both hands got 
burnt and partly helpless. No more 
appalling situation than this could be 
conceived. Even with comfortable 
clothes and ample food the chance of 
surviving in such a frail skiff would be 
little enough, but with frozen hands and 
no food or water their case was indeed 
desperate. 

But Blackburn was cast in a heroic 
mold. When his stiffening fingers 
warned him of what was about to hap- 
pen, he pressed both hands around the 
oars, holding them there for hours, until 
they were frozen into the shape of the 
handles. In that way he could still 
have a leverage with them on the pad- 
dies, for it was only by keeping the 
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power of rowing that they could hope 
to escape. Walsh then drew off Black- 
burn’s boots, and removed his stockings 
to cover the frozen hands, and thus 
they spent their second night, with the 
boat at the drag, and the waves freez- 
ing on her so that they had to hammer 
the ice off, else its weight would have 
swamped her. Walsh collapsed this 
night, his mind wandered and he raved 
for water and licked the salty crust on 
the boat’s gunwale. Helpless to relieve 
him, Blackburn had to do double duty 
in clearing the ice off the boat. 
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Next morning Walsh died. Before 
the end he regained consciousness and 
begged Blackburn not to throw him 
overboard but to bury him on land. 
The brave fellow promised to do this 
and also to send messages to his friends. 

Blackburn was on the ocean in a little 
boat, hungry and alone with a frozen 
corpse. He moved the body to the 
stern and took the mittens off the life- 
less hands, to protect his own, which 
were, however, so swollen and distorted 
that he could not get the mittens on. 
When the sea moderated he rowed 
shoreward again. His hands were like 
wood, devoid of feeling, but the curve 
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in which they had frozen gave him ade- 
quate leverage, though the friction wore 
away the frozen flesh and skin, which 
crumbled off like powder. Still he 
toiled along, sighting land at dusk but 
so far off that he put out his drag again 
for the night. Fearing to sleep lest the 


cruel cold should still his heart, though 
terribly weary with the day’s arduous 
toil, he had to crawl around all night 
to keep up his circulation. 

Next morning, with renewed energy, 
he fell to the oarsagain. But, enfeebled 
from hunger, cold, sleeplessness and 


the pain of his frozen hands he could 
not make much progress, and another 
night saw him lying to behind his in- 
valuable sea-anchor. 

The next day was Tuesday and it 
broke calm and clear, with bright sun 
and smooth sea. But for this the weary, 
crippled mariner could never have 
reached the shore. As it was, it took 
him until sunset to get there, and the 
flesh of his hands was literally chafed 
to the very bones by his labor at the 
oars. Entering a river mouth, he saw 
a house and a jetty at which he moored 
his boat. ‘Then he dragged his feeble 
limbs to the hut, hoping for succor. 
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But the hut was empty; it was only the 
summer station of fisherfolk who retired 
up the river for the winter. Some rude 
furnitureand an old net were stored in it, 
but not a morsel of food. Still, for a man 
who had not quenched his thirst for 
five days, there was pure, fresh snow, 
which he ate with relish. He lay on 
the net, more dead than alive, to try to 
sleep, but the pain of his frozen hands 
and swollen feet made it impossible. 
The sixth morning he faced another 
misfortune. His dory had pounded on 
a rock during the night, damaging her 
side, so that she filled and now lay level 
with the waves, with poor Walsh’s body 
in its icy shroud afloat in her. With in- 
credible difficulty, and using his teeth 
for lifting when his helpless hands would 
not serve, Blackburn tried to raise the 
body in his arms to place it on the 
wharf, but his foot slipped on the icy 
ledge, and his burden fell into the surf, 
and sank to the bottom some twelve 
feet below the surface. There he had 
to let it remain, resolving, however, to 
recover it as soon as possible. Then he 
freed his boat, filled a trawl-tub with 
snow to eat and started to row east, 
having seen some vessels in that direc- 
tion onthe previousevening. Two other 
ships appeared as he worked along and 
he tried desperately to get to them, but 
his strength was exhausted and his boat 
leaking. So, worn out from his exer- 
tions and disheartened at his failure, he 
put back into the river again for the 
shelter of the hut during the night. 
When he re-entered ‘‘ Little River,’’ 
the solitude and desolation almost un- 
manned him. His condition was terri- 
ble, for he had now been six days with- 
out food. Suddenly he heard a gun- 
shot up the stream, and rowing toward 
the sound with his remaining strength, 
he descried just at nightfall a little set- 
tlement. He feared that this, too, might 
prove empty, but though the river’s 
current was swift and laden with ice 
masses large enough to sink his battered 
dory, he persevered until he reached 
the shore, where in the moonlight he 
saw some people waiting for him. 
Then he realized that the worst of his 
direful adventure was past. Briefly, 
he told his thrilling story, and they 
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offered him food and shelter. But he 
first insisted that some of the men agree 
to row out after Walsh’s body. The 
body was recovered and, when spring 
opened the roads, it was taken to Bur- 
geo, some miles away, and laid in the 
churchyard there. Blackburn was 
housed with Francis Lishman, one of 
the fishermen. A sparing meal helped 
him for the ordeal that he had to face, 
that of drawing the frost from his feet - 
and hands before the heat induced by a 
fire brought the mortification, which in 
some serious cases results in death. 
He soaked his hands and feet in strong, 
cold brine, which slowly extracted the 
frost, though it caused him excruciating 
torture. Then poultices of flour and 
cod-oil were applied as no other reme- 
dies were procurable. Mortification 
was staved off in this way, but as no 
surgeon was there to amputate, all the 
fingers on both hands and the thumbs 
to the first joints rotted off by the slow 
process of dry gangrene, and it was two 
months before he was rid of the last of 
them. Blackburn also lost three toes, 
the heel of the right foot and two 
toes from the left, the remainder being 
so maimed as to leave him a cripple 
ever since. 

News of his plight was later conveyed 
to the American Consul at St. Johns, 
who sent him necessaries from time to 
time. But the winter was severe and 
communication infrequent, while Little 
River, being none too well off, was 
poorly able to assist a helpless guest. 
They would all have perished from 
hunger, but that in March the sealing 
steamer Vimrod, of St. Johns, got 
jammed in the ice near there, and 
some of the crew, walking ashore over 
the floe, learned of the need of the 
village and had a supply of food sent 
to them. Blackburn spent his 24th 
birthday here on February 17th, and it 
was not until April 23d that he could 
get removed to Burgeo, wherehe joined a 
boat, which transferred him at St. Pierre- 
Miquelon, to an American ‘‘ banker,”’ 
that carried him back to Gloucester. 

Here his story had preceded him, and 
sympathy was general. A fund of $500 
was raised to start him in business as a 
tobacconist. This venture wasasuccess, 
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for every fisherman dealt with him, and 
within a year he returned to the chari- 
ties of the town a sum equal to that 
given him. He also helped the people 
of Little River substantially, and one 
winter when the fishery failed there, he 
chartered a schooner, loaded her with 
provisions, and sent her to their relief. 
In 1897, on June 18th, he sailed from 
Gloucester, alone, in the boat Great 
Western and crossed the Atlantic, and 
at this writing is on his way to France 
single-handed in a sixteen foot dory. 
Another extraordinary feat of cour- 
age and coolness was performed by 
John Clements, who was cast away in 
a dory only last summer off the Labra- 
dor Banks. Clements was one of the 
crew of the schooner Protector. On 
July 21st, when the Protector was just 
beyond the straits of Belle Isle, Clem- 
ents and George Johnston, another ot 
the crew, were out in a dory together. 
The fog shut down suddenly and shut 
them off from their ship. They rowed 
about for hours trying to find her, as 
there were no other craft in that region 
and land wasthirty milesaway. When 
night came on they determined to make 
for the coast before the polar current 
swept them south. They were without 
food and water, and the ocean was filled 
with icebergs which constantly men- 
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aced the little craft as they sped by in 
the mist. 

The morning came at last witha bright 
sun and breeze, and they set a sail for a 
few hours. Buta storm followed, and 
by nightfall the boat was half full of 
water and lying toa drag, the rain pour- 
ing down and both men bailing their 
hardest. As the third night approached 
without sight of land Johnston lost heart 
and abandoned the oars. Clements held 
on until his mate became delirious and 
threatened to jump overboard. 

Then Clements, being the stronger, 
overpowered Johnston and tied him up 
in the bottom of the boat, an operation 
which, from their struggles, nearly 
swamped her. Clements believed that 
land was near, and that he could save 
them both. His intuition was correct, 
for next morning it was in sight. 
After daybreak Clements got out the 
oars again and at noon reached 
the shore, landing in a little cove. 
Here he found a brook and gave Johns- 
ton a refreshing draft, besides a meal of 
fresh roots and berries. This restored 
the latter and Clements cut him loose. 
Then they started to coast south and in 
the afternoon were picked up by a New- 
foundland schooner and taken to Dom- 
ino, a fishing station on Labrador, where 
they were provided with every comfort. 
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HE square, strongly built out- 
lines of the main building of the 
Waldron Manufacturing Com- 

pany was the most prominent feature 
seen by travelers from the east as they 
entered the flourishing city of Bartlett. 
To most persons there was little beauty 
in the business-like structure, but to 
Thomas Waldron every brick seemed 
instinct with life. It was his building, 
his business, the scene of his life work. 
As the years had rolled by the feeling 
of attachment to his business had grown 
until it had changed from a matter of 
dollars and cents to one of the deep, 
silent sentiments of his heart. To 
abandon it would mean a pang like the 
death of a greatly beloved one. 

The only time the mills had ever been 
closed was during a strike caused by 
the attempt of a local labor union to 
dictate what men he, Thomas Waldron, 
should employ in his own mills. The 
strike failed. It left him more than 
ever determined to conduct his busi- 
ness as suited himself. Ex-mayor of 
Bartlett, wealthy, one of its most promi- 
nent citizens, his opinions and wishes 
had always met with the greatest re- 
spect, and except in the short and un- 
successful strike the founder of the 
Waldron Mills had never met with 
opposition in the management of his 
business. But of late there had been a 
decrease in the amount of sales, a fall- 
ing off in prices. Financially it did 
not amount to much. Yet Waldron 
could not rid himself of a feeling of 
dread which was the more persistent 
because this business depression was 
not warranted by trade conditions 
throughout the country. It seemed 
rather caused by some impalpable but 
powerful influence, an influence mys- 
terious, vet ominous. 
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And then, almost without warning, 
Thomas Waldron was brought face to 
face with this influence. Alcott, his 
head salesman, had just returned from 
a western trip and seemed to think that 
the prosperity, even the existence of the 
Waldron Mills was seriously threat- 
ened. 

‘“You see,’’ said Alcott earnestly, 
‘*the Waldron Mills are the only ones 
in the East which have not joined the 
recently formed trust. So the trust has 
been cutting prices to force us in. In 
St. Louis and Kansas City the big job- 
bers can actually buy goods and have 
them shipped to their warehouses 
cheaper than we can make them. One 
of the salesmen for the trust told me 
that within six months every factory in 
the United States would be driven into 
line.’’ 

“There is one that won’t,’’ replied 
Waldron decidedly. ‘‘ I’ve built up the 
Waldron company. It is my life work. 
While I live I will run it without dic- 
tation from either labor union or trust.”’ 

He walked to the office window and 
stood in silence for a moment looking 
out over the big mills. The smoke was 
pouring from the great chimney tower- 
ing high over the other buildings; the 
mills resounded with the hum of ma- 
chinery; down in the yards men were 
hurrying back and forth; everywhere 
an air of prosperity and industry was 
evident. Waldron’s eyes brightened. 
His brain had planned all this. He 
had organized the forces which made 
this industry possible. Never would he 
abandon control. Then a little chill 
swept over him. It lasted but a second 
and then his self-confidence returned. 
But into his mind has suddenly swept 
the recollection of how many establish- 
ments, as prosperous and well equipped 
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as his own, had been forced to decide 
between submission to a trust or ruin. 

A few days later, as he was sitting in 
his private office, a card bearing the 
name ‘‘Chauncey Aldridge’’ was 
broughtin. Aldridge had formerly been 
one of the largest manufacturers of the 
same line of goods as those made at the 
Waldron Mills. Lately Waldron had 
heard of him as one of the foremost 
organizers of the trust. 

Aldridge wasted no time in stating 
his business. 

‘*T have called on you as the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturers’ combi- 
nation recently organized,’’ said Ald- 
ridge suavely. ‘‘ We have been oppos- 
ing each other a bit lately, and it seems 
to me that it will be of mutual advan- 
tage if you will come in with us. You 
are now the only mill in the East that is 
against us.’ 

Thomas Waldron sat in silence for a 
moment. He seemed to be considering 
Aldridge’s statement, but his thoughts 
were far, far away. His memory car- 
ried him back through years long 
past to the day when he had started in 
business for himself. Then he had in- 
vested all his hard-earned savings. Since 
that time he had given this business his 
thoughts and time, the buoyant energy 
of youth and the trained perceptions of 
manhood. Through good and evil days 
it had grown under his supervision. It 
had become bone of his bone. ‘To sell 
it, to see others direct its intricate 
workings, fix prices, share its success, 
seemed the bitterness of death. As well 
might one make a ‘‘liberal offer’’ to 
the mother for her first born. 

‘*T started this business when I was 
little more than a boy, Mr. Aldridge,’’ 
he replied with a little unconscious 
catch in his voice. ‘‘ I built it up my- 
self without aid from any one. The 
very stones in this building were laid 
under my eye. And I intend to con- 
trol this business and to sell my goods 
when and where I please and at my own 
prices.’’ 

Aldridgelooked both annoyed andalso 
a little puzzled. The trust was willing 
to pay and pay well. He could not 
quite appreciate the point of view of the 
old manufacturer. 
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‘‘T am authorized to make you a very 
liberal offer,’’ said he. ‘‘ If you choose 
to come into.the trust you will receive 
ten thousand shares of stock. Or, if 
you prefer simply to sell out, we will 
pay you an equivalent in cash. That 
is more than the mills and business 
would sell for in the best of times.’’ 

‘* The offer is all right,’’ responded 
Waldron. ‘‘ But you don’t understand 
my position. I have never been dic- 
tated to in my business and I’m too old 
to allow it now. A man has the right 
to run his own business to suit him- 
self.” 

But even as he spoke the shadow of 
the power and influence of the great 
trust seemed to fall on the little office, 
silencing the hum of machinery, bring- 
ing desolation where now was peaceful 
industry. And in Aldridge’s next 
words was the threat of what was to 
come. 

‘“We have millions back of us. 
Sooner or later we will control the 
trade in this country. To fight us 
means ruin.’’ 

A few days later a conference was in 
session in a Chicago office. The men 
assembled represented millions in money 
and were able, far-sighted, shrewd—to 
be deterred by few scruples from carry- 
ing their plans to success. 

‘« Every mill in the East, except that 
of Thomas Waldron, has been brought 
into line, gentlemen,’”’ said the chair- 
man of the meeting. ‘‘ Mr. Aldridge 
called on Waldron a few days ago and 
made him a most liberal offer. It was 
refused. Waldron is an old-fashioned 
business man, determined not to enter 
into any agreement with us. As long 
as he is out we can’t raise prices or re- 
ally control the market. That means 
a heavy loss of possible profits. There 
is only one thing for us to do and that 
is to drive him out of business, since 
he won't accept a fair offer.’’ 

‘‘ But every day we keep prices down 
means a big loss,’’ objected a shrewd- 
looking, square-jawed man. ‘‘ We 
ought to be able to close up his place 
in some way so that we can keep prices 
up without having his product come 
into competition with ours. Astrike in 
his factory might accomplish this and 
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also make him willing to come to our 
terms. We have lots of influence in that 
State and we must bring it to bear.”’ 

A few days after the Chicago confer- 
ence Aldridge made a flying visit to 
Albany where he had a long interview 
with one, Tom Cassidy. Cassidy held 
no Office and it would have been hard to 
say exactly what were his politics, but he 
had the reputation of being a most in- 
fluential man with New York legisla- 
tors and politicians. At the close of 
the interview Aldridge said :— 

‘* We don’t care how you do it, but 
we mean business. Spend all the 
money you need. From what I hear 
of Waldron’s disposition and from the 
fact that he once had a fight with the 
labor union, it seems to me that it 
ought not to be a difficult matter to stir 
up a strike without the parties most in- 
terested knowing that we had anything 
to do with the matter.” 

Then Aldridge hurried back to Chi- 
cago. He knew his man, was certain 
that Cassidy would do the part assigned 
to him. And on the day this confer- 
ence was held Thomas Waldron com- 
pleted the last of his financial arrange- 
ments for a contest with the trust. 

Loomis, the political leader in Bart- 
lett, was nota friend of Thomas Wal- 
dron. Waldron had always been in- 
clined to look down on him, and he was 
also afraid of Waldron’s political influ- 
ence. A hint, which reached Loomis 
from some mysterious source, that Wal- 
dron had said he was not a man to 
be trusted with any important office, in- 
tensified this feeling. While matters 
were in this strained condition the local 
leader visited Albany. Of course, he 
knew Cassidy—every politician in the 
State did. He liked him, too, for it 
was part of Cassidy’s business to be on 
good terms with persons of political in- 
fluence. 

‘‘T hear old Tom Waldron is trying 
to cut under you in Bartlett,’’ remarked 
Cassidy carelessly in the course of a 
general discussion of State politics. 
‘* He’s so unpopular with the labor peo- 
ple that I shouldn’t think he would be 
a hard man to fight.’’ 

““T’ve had my suspicions of him,’’ 
replied Loomis, evidently much wor- 
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ried. ‘‘ And I suppose, since you heard 
the same thing that there must be truth 
in the rumor. I am afraid he may do 
me a good deal of harm.’’ 

**T’ll tell you, Jack,’’ answered Cas- 
sidy in confidential tones. ‘‘ Thereare 
a lot of other people besides yourself 
who don’t like Waldron. If you were 
to make a fight against him, and went 
about it in the right way, it wouldn’t be 
hard to find money to back you. ‘The 
easiest way to hurt him, both financially 
and politically, would be to have his 
men goon a strike. You could sup- 
ply the strikers with funds, and that 
would help you politically. If you tell 
the labor leaders in your town that 
Thomas Waldron is in such a fix that 
he will have to comply with a demand 
for the recognition of the union and the 
employment of only union men, it will 
strengthen your position whether Wal- 
dron agrees with the demand or not.’’ 

‘*T don’t see where I am to get the 
money to supply the strikers,’’ said 
Loomis doubtfully. 

‘* Of course, I don’t know for certain 
about such matters,’’ said Cassidy, but 
with a look in his eyes that belied his 
words, ‘‘ but it is rumored that the Wal- 
dron Mills are the only ones in the East 
which haven’t joined the trust. Prices 
have been low forthe last few months, 
but if the Waldron Mills were closed 
the trust could advance them.’’ 

Loomis didn’t reply to this. It was 
not necessary. He understood the sit- 
uation. 

The former strike at the Waldron 
Mills had been caused by the employ- 
ment of non-union labor. A strike 
which fails always leaves a legacy of 
bad feeling, and the labor leaders had 
been steadily but quietly preparing for 
a second test of strength. Many of the 
non-union men in the mills had been 
persuaded to join the union. ‘Those 
who refused found things so uncom- 
fortable that little by little most of them 
had drifted away. Evans, the labor 
leader for the Bartlett district, had been 
at the head of the unsuccessful strike. 
The ambition of his life since then had 
been to again lead the union men, this 
time in a strike which would have a 
different termination. A hint from 
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Loomis that Waldron was in difficulties 
and would be inclined to listen to a pro- 
posal for formal recognition of the 
union made Evans anxious to call on 
the mill owner. 

‘*« And remember this,’’ said Loomis 
emphatically to Evans, ‘‘ I’m with you 
and against Waldron. If the boys need 
money, in case you decide to strike, 
just callon me. I’m willing to con- 
tribute what I can and I know where 
to get more.’’ 

The interview between the owner of 
the Waldron Mills and the labor leader 
terminated as Loomis had foreseen it 
would. Both men were thoroughly 
honest, each believed his side was right. 
Each was wanting in tact, and neither 
appreciated the far-reaching design back 
of the attempt to stir upastrike. When 
Evans finally demanded recognition of 
the union the interview came to a 
stormy close. 

““T’ll employ just whom I please in 
my mills,’’ thundered Thomas Waldron. 
‘‘T won’t discharge union 
men who are doing good 
work, but I'll tell you right 
here that I won’t employ 
any new ones. And I won’t 
have any labor unions in- 
terfering with my business 
and telling me how it ought 
to be run. That's the only 
answer I have to make to |. 
you, Mr. Evans, except that 
I don’t care to have you or 
your associates about my 
mills.’’ 

‘““Then it will be a case 
of strike,’’ retorted Evans 
angrily. ‘‘ Most of your em- 
ployes are union men. If 
I give the order I can tie 
up your mills to-morrow.” 

Waldron’s only reply to 
this was a contemptuous 
order to the labor leader to 
leave his office. The next 
day the order for the strike 
was given. It was obeyed 
by most of the employes of 
the mills. The trust had de- 
livered its first blow. 

The practical closing of 
the mills brought home with 
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painful directness to Thomas Waldron 
how precious his business had grown 
to him. He did not connect the strike 
with his fight against the trust, yet he 
felt his grip on his mills loosening, 
the business into which he had put 
heart and brain slipping from him. To 
have his men desert him cut deeply. 
He had always been a liberal employer, 
earnest for the welfare of his men, 
though determined to brook no inter- 
ference in the running of his mills. 
Now the consciousness of their growing 
hostility towards him inreased his sense 
of isolation. 

The effect of the strike on the mar- 
ket was soon shown by a rise in prices. 
Then Waldron, anxious to take advan- 
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tage of the rising market, tried to get 
men from other cities. The effort met 
with little success. Even when he im- 
ported enough men to partially take the 
places of the strikers his new employes 
refused to stay long. 

‘““No man likes to be called a scab,’’ 
said one of the new men sullenly, as 
he was leaving. ‘‘ Evans offered me 
my fare back home and more than 
enough to pay for my trouble in coming 
here. And the strikers are certain of 
winning in the end, for they seem to 
have all the money they want.”’ 

Each day Thomas Waldron went to 
his office, but the stillness of the big 
mills which formerly had resounded with 
the hum of machinery, depressed him 
as nothing else ever had. In the city 
of Bartlett he found some mysterious, 
but powerful influence working against 
him. Never exactly popular he had 
been treated with respect as a promi- 
nent citizen. Now even his business 
associates looked coldly on him. In 
politics his word had been law in his 
own ward. Now he appeared to count 
for little. 

Then the trust brought into play a 
weapon, noiseless, indirect, yet of deadly 
effectiveness, a weapon showing how 
powerful and far-reaching was the in- 
fluence of the big combine. Before the 
strike a large quantity of goods had 
been prepared to fill the early spring 
orders. But when the time for ship- 
ment came Waldron found that freight 
rates had been raised so high that to fill 
the orders meant a heavy loss. He re- 
monstrated with the local railroadagent, 
but received little satisfaction. The 
order to raise rates had come from head- 
quarters, the agent said. He had heard 
indirectly, though, that the western 
manufacturers had complained that they 
could not meet competition, and had 
used their influence with the railroad to 
have rates raised. 

‘¢The western manufacturers !’? ex- 
claimed Waldron. ‘‘ Why all the west- 
ern mills are in the trust. It’s non- 
sense for them to say they can’t meet 
competition.’’ 

The agent had nothing to say regard- 
ing that. He simply had _ received 
orders to raise rates. 
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But Thomas Waldron heard the ex- 
planation with a sickening dread against 
which his courage and determination 
were no protection. The raising of 
freight rates to an extortionate figure 
could only mean that his rivals were 
receiving rebates. Rebates! The word 
had an ominous, almost a hopeless 
sound to him. For all over the country 
were the wrecks of industries which had 
tried to fight trusts or combinations 
armed with rebate privileges. Often 
the men at the head of these industries 
had been shrewd, capable, with millions 
back of them. Against the rebate they 
had been helpless. 

The next move, while not aimed 
directly at Thomas Waldron’s business, 
annoyed him intensely. One of the 
local newspapers printed a bitter per- 
sonal attack in which he was denounced 
as an oppressor of laboring men, a man 
who was injuring the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, and a generally 
undesirable citizen. After thirty years 
of prominence and of respect, during 
which his opinions had been quoted 
numberless times as those of one of 
the solid citizens of Bartlett, this attack 
hurt keenly. The ews, the paper in 
question, was said to be controlled by 
Loomis, and Waldron called on the 
local political leader. The interview 
was not a satisfactory one. 

‘The reason the Vews attacked you, 
Mr. Waldron,’’ said Loomis, ‘‘is be- 
cause of the strike. Rather than recog- 
nize the union you let the biggest mills 
in Bartlett be closed. They say that 
you are the only manufacturer in the 
business that doesn’t recognize the union. 
I’m against you, I’ll admit, and I’m 
free to say that I don’t see why every 
good citizen in Bartlett shouldn’t feel 
the same way.”’ 

Then a suspicion that had been dimly 
present in the mind of Thomas Wal- 
dron suddenly turned to an actual, a 
blinding fact. Like a flash of lightning 
came to him the full knowledge of the 
power he was fighting—unscrupulous, 
far-sighted, armed with unlimited 
wealth, showering blows on him from 
every side. 

“The only manufacturer who hasn’t 
recognized the union !’’ he exclaimed. 


“TI think you will find that everything we have done ts perfectly legal.” 


““You mean I’m the only manufacturer 
who hasn’t joined the trust. This whole 
strike must have been stirred up by the 
trust. That explains why the strikers 
seem to haveso much money, why the 
railroad has raised freight rates, why 
you and the Vews have attacked me.” 

‘“If you are fighting both the labor 
men and the trust,’’ replied Loomis 
coolly, ‘‘ my advice to you would be to 
come toterms. They are a pretty hard 
combination to beat.’’ 

The next day Waldron was surprised 
by a visit from Aldridge, the man who 
first had made the proposal to join the 
trust. 

‘«T’'ve come to renew my proposition, 
Mr. Waldron,” said Aldridge blandly, 
‘although I can’t offe. you as good 
terms as I did. Instead often thousand 
shares of trust stock, we will give you 
seven thousand. I think in view of the 
fact that there is an unsettled strike at 
the Waldron Mills this is a fair propo- 
sition. It is a better one than we will 
be able to offer later,’’ he added signifi- 
cantly. 

‘‘It’s an outrage,’’ replied Waldron 
angrily, yet with a pathetic little note 
of helplessness in his voice. ‘‘I was 
running my own mills and attending to 
my own business. You people want 
me to join the trust, and when I refuse 
you stir up a strike, have railroad rates 
raised, and throw personal and political 
influences against me. If it’s a state 


prison offense to steal a man’s watch, I 
don’t know what it should be to take 
away his business.” 

“T think you will find that every- 
thing we have done is_ perfectly 
legal,’ answered the trust representa- 
tive calmly. ‘‘ And, without making 
any threats, I may say that we are not 
yet at the end of our resources. You 
can’t go on with your business until the 
strike is settled. Even if what you say 
about our causing the strike is true 
—which I don’t admit—it would be 
cheaper for us to support the strikers 
than to have the Waldron Mills in the 
market as a competitor. The control 
of the market is worth millions to us, 
and you are the only manufacturer of 
importance who has not come to terms. 
The offer I made will be open a month 
longer, but I honestly think it would 
be to your advantage to come to an 
agreement as quickly as possible.” 

After the departure of Aldridge, 
Thomas Waldron sat for a long time 
deep in thought. He felt like a man 
who fights blindfolded against a power- 
ful antagonist. From a financial point 
of view the offer of the trust was not a 
decidedly bad one. But to admit de- 
feat, to abandon the mills he had built 
and see them go to outsiders, while he 
looked on without part or claim in the 
business which had absorbed his life, 
seemed the bitterness of death. On the 
other hand, to yield to the demands of 
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the strikers and permit them to say 
what men he should hire and discharge, 
was almost equally hard to endure. 
And even if the strike was settled the 
trust could probably exert its influ- 
ence in some equally embarrassing 
manner. 

‘Partly in anger, partly to regain his 
influence and popularity in Bartlett, 
Waldron openly asserted that the strike 
was the work of the trust. But the old 
manufacturer—and even to himself he 
seemed to have aged during the last few 
months—found his statement received 
with an incredulity that irritated him the 
more because he was certain of the truth 
of what he said. Prices were steadily 
rising, the trust was growing stronger, 
and Waldron felt more keenly each 
day the helplessness of his struggles. 
And the political and social pressure 
on him was becoming stronger and 
stronger. 

The month’s time allowed by the rep- 
resentative of the trust had almost ex- 
pired when Thomas Waldron one eve- 
ning wandered down to the river road 
which led past his mills. The walls 
rose up gaunt and bare; the dust on 
the windows and the closed gates made 
the old manufacturer feel that he was 
looking on the ruins of some ancient 
castle. 

‘* Tt is my castle,’’ he thought sadly. 
‘« The one I built and toiled-in. Now 
I am defeated and must surrender it. 
With the strikers on one side and the 
trust on the other, Iam caught between 
the upper and nether millstones. Noth- 
ing is left except to give up before Iam 
utterly crushed.” 

Aldridge arrived in Bartlett a few 
days later in response to Waldron’s let- 
ter. At the conference the old mill 
owner said he would prefer cash to cer- 
tificates of stock in the trust. 

‘“Just as you please,’’ replied Ald- 
ridge, ‘‘ but the stock is above par.’’ 

But Waldron wanted no share in the 
concern which had driven him from the 
control of his beloved business. The 
negotiations were quickly concluded, 
the necessary papers drawn up, and the 
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Waldron Mills passed forever from the 
man who had established them. 

“JT think I will buy a country place 
and spend the rest of my life ‘free from 
business cares,’ as you put it,” he said 
with a pathetic little attempt at a smile. 
‘*T might call the place St. Helena.”’ 

As he passed from the building a little 
group of strikers standing across the 
street began to hiss. One of the older 
men protested. 

‘* Don’t hiss, boys,’’ said he. ‘‘ The 

old man has been at the head of the 
business all his life, and it’s like tearing 
a bit out of his heart for him to give it 
up.” 
At the corner Thomas Waldron 
stopped and looked back at the mills. 
Above the desolate buildings towered 
the big chimney, tall, gaunt, with no 
smoke issuing from it—a giant monu- 
ment to a dead industry. Waldron re- 
membered the thrill of pride which had 
gone through him when the chimney 
had been completed years ago. It had 
been a landmark for miles around. In 
past years when, on leaving his house, 
he had caught sight of it, his eye had 
brightened and his step involuntarily 
quickened. Each night when he had 
reached this corner, after the business 
of the day was finished, he had turned 
to let his glance linger almost lovingly 
on the outlines of the mills which he 
and he alone had built, the home of the 
business which through the storm and 
stress of many years he had brought to 
success. Now it was gone forever. 
Then he turned the corner which shut 
from his sight the Waldron Mills. 

The strike? The trust quickly settled 
that. It was to cut off competition, 
not to obtain new mills, that the fight 
had been made. It was cheaper to 
manufacture their goods in Chicago 
than in Bartlett. So the Waldron Mills 
were closed indefinitely. 

And when Thomas Waldron heard 
of the order for the final closing of 
the mills a long forgotten quotation of 
his schooldays rushed to his mind: 
‘‘They make a desert; and they call 
it peace.’’ 


é 


“Don't hiss, 


WILLIAM E. COREY. 


THE NEW HEAD OF THE STEEL TRUST 
By EARL MAYO 


E are two very striking facts 
about the recent selection of 
William E. Corey to be nomi- 

nally assistant to the president, but 
actually the head of the United States 
Steel Corporation. One is that at the 
age of thirty-seven he becomes the 
directing power of the biggest corpora- 
tion in the world. The other is that 
aside from his knowledge of the steel 


business and his proved ability in execu- 
tive positions, the chief consideration 
that led to his appointment apparently 
was the belief that he would prove a 
safe and conservative man in the posi- 
tion. We think of conservatism as 
associated naturally with gray hairs 
and dignity, but the man who sits at 
the president’s desk in the offices of 
the steel corporation to-day is a short, 
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sturdily-built, blue-eyed and  ruddy- 
cheeked individual who looks more 
youthful even than his years would 
indicate and who puts on no more airs 
than he did when he was superinten- 
dent of a single department in one of 
the Carnegie mills. 

The fact that Mr. Corey was selected 
by the shrewd men who form the execu- 
tive committee of the directors of the 
steel trust as combining with his 
thorough practical knowledge the even 
judgment and _  level-headedness de- 
manded in the direction of its tremen- 
dous business, indicates that he is a re- 
markable man, noteworthy among the 
many instances in recent industrial his- 
tory of young men advanced to the 
most responsible posts. His career for 
the past twenty-one years bears out this 
opinion. 

He was born in the town of Brad- 
dock, Pennsylvania, just outside of 
Pittsburg and got his early education 
from the public schools there until he 
was sixteen years old. One of the 
great Carnegie mills, the Edgar Thom- 
son Steel Works, was situated in Brad- 
dock and was the place to which most 
of the young men looked for employ- 
ment. 

At sixteen young Corey left school 
and began his practical education in 
these mills. The Thomson plant was the 
rail mill of the Carnegie combination. 
While he was learning how to make 
steel rails by day the young man 
studied bookkeeping and other com- 
mercial studies at a business school 
during the evenings. Later on he took 
up the study of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy on his own account. 

After a few years at Braddock he was 
transferred to one of the plate mills of 
the Homestead plant and a little later 
was placed in the order department, 
where he had a chance to learn some- 
thing of the business management. 

At twenty-one he became superinten- 
dent of the plate mill and the open- 
hearth department was put in his charge 
soon afterward. His next promotion 
was to the position of superintendent 
of the armor-plate department, which 
_ was regarded as one of the most difficult 
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as well as the most’ important in the 
whole works. 

When Charles M. Schwab became 
president of the Carnegie Company, in 
1895, Mr. Corey was twenty-nine years 
of age. He had been thirteen years in 
the Carnegie Mills and was selected as 
the best man to succeed Mr. Schwab as 
general superintendent of the Home- 
stead Works. 

In this position he made a record as 


notable as that of Mr. Schwab himself. 


He perfected a method of reforging 
armor, known as the Corey reforging 
process, which increased the ballistic 
resistance of armor plate so that a de- 
sired resisting power could be obtained 
with a thinner plate than formerly. 
In conjunction with Professor R. A. 
Fessenden he also devised a mechanism 
for regulating the process of annealing 
plates which has been of great economy 
in this important branch of steel making. 

Upon the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation and the elec- 
tion of Mr. Schwab as its president in 
tgo1, Mr. Corey again moved up and 
became president of the Carnegie Com- 
pany. Two other important steel 
plants were united with the Carnegie 
works as they had existed independently 
and Mr. Corey’s position was easily the 
most important executive post in the 
great steel trust after that of the presi- 
dent. Now that Mr. Schwab has given 
up the latter office, Mr. Corey for the 
third time has succeeded him. 

Mr. Corey’s training has covered 
nearly every phase in the management 
of the business of which he is now the 
head. He is thoroughly familiar with 
the processes of steel manufacture and he 
has made a success as a mill manager. 
He takes a keen interest in the men 
under him and is liked by them and he 
has fought strikes successfully. In the 
opinion of the men who have placed 
him in his present position his judg- 
ment is not likely to be affected or his 
head turned by place and power. He 
has a sturdy constitution, a vigorous 
mind, sufficient self-reliance to fit the 
requirements of his office and the 
capacity for mastering unlimited work 
without being mastered by it. 


“T like to please you, you brindle-whiskered old goat.” 


A PASS CREEK PASTORAL, By Kennett Harris 


OLK SIMPSON sneered when any 
of the Hashknife boys spoke ad- 
miringly of the prosperity of Bud 

Walker, and said that it was merely an 
example of what a man could do if he 
carried his own private and particular 
branding iron constantly at his saddle 
bow and entertained a profound convic- 
tion that the Stock Association got too 
many mavericks anyway. It was also 
a favorite gibe of his that Bud’s little 
bunch of cows down on Redwater bred 
thrice yearly, and had twin calves and 
sometimes triplets at that. There is no 
manner of doubt that the Walker herd 
was unusually prolific, but whether Polk 
Simpson would have made unkind re- 
marks about it if it had not been for the 
girl over at the ranch on Pass Creek is 
a question, for in the main, Polk was a 
liberal-minded man. 


Bud had been running the girl on 
Pass Creek for some time before Polk 
came down from the Little Missouri 
country and went to work for the Hash- 
knife outfit. That is to say he took 
her to all the dances and was pretty con- 
stantly at the ranch house where old 
man Bently made him entirely welcome. 
The hired man of the Bentlys was of the 
opinion that Bud was more welcome to 
old man Bently than to Irene, and he 
made this opinion known to Polk soon 
after they first became acquainted. 

‘« Sorter close-herdin’ her, eh ?”’ re- 
marked Polk thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, 
you watch me cut her out and haze her 
over to the Simpson ranch.”’ 

‘“They’ll be hell a poppin’ sure, if 
you try it,’’ said the hired man. 

“Tet ’er pop,” said Polk, ‘‘I’m 
suthin’ of a popper myself. If she's 
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stuck on him I hain’t a word to say, 
but if she reckons she wants me, there 
hain’t no lantern-jawed, beaver-toothed 
short-horn like Bud Walker’s a-goin’ to 
prevent. I’m little old business, me, 
an’ some of ’em is goin’ to know it.”’ 

He wisely let the girl know it first, 
with a simple directness characteristic of 
him. ‘‘I quit,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I had my 
hands in the air as soon as I seen you, 
and you went through me, too.”’ 

‘IT didn’t get much, did I ?’’ asked 
the girl saucily, but blushing neverthe- 
less. 

‘You sure got me. I ain’t much, 
but I’m some and you’ll have to make 
the best of what there is. But I ain’t 
kickin’ as long as I’ve got you.” 

‘* You've got it fixed up that you’ve 
got me, have you? I may fool you. 
Bud Walker may have something to say 
about that—an’ pa.”’ 

‘‘T’'ll beat that doggie up a mess,” 
said Polk, ‘‘an’ then I’ll reason with 
the old man.” 

‘* You’ve got to count me in in this 
game,’’ said Irene decidedly. ‘‘I’m 
not sure that I like you any better than 
I do Bud.”’ 

‘* Yes, you are—dead sure.’’ 

‘* And if I did you’d have to quit 
your foolishness and steady down. I 
heard about you in Cheyenne, an’ so’s 
pa. Then there won’t be any fussin’ 
with Bud. There ain’t no need of it, 
an’ it'll make it harder for me. You 
hear me ?”’ 

‘« But if he picks a fuss with me—”’ 

‘He won't.” 

That little conversation occurred ata 
dance at Carr’s, and it led to many 
things. First, toa continuation of itself 
at the lone rock near the forks of Red- 
water. Secondly, toa marked reforma- 
tion of Polk’s habits, so that from one 
of the most reckless and prodigal punch- 
ers that ever made trouble for a town 
marshal he was converted to a sober and 
saving individual hardly recognizable at 
shipping time. Thirdly, to more con- 
tinuations at the Redwater rendezvous, 
and then to the last visit to the Bently 
ranch for some time. 

He had been there three or four 
times before and each time found Walker 
already there, but he did not let that 
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affect his spirits to any extent and chaffed 
his rival amiably when he was not mak- 
ing ardent and open love to Irene. Bud 
did not take kindly to this airy badi- 
nage, but if his retorts took on an acri- 
monious tone there came a dangerous, 
dancing light into Polk’s blue eyes that 
made him relapse into sullen silence. 

Then old man Bently took a hand. 

First, he gave Walker a wink and a 
broad hint to go, and, having the field 
clear, he told Polk that he wished to 
show him something in the stable. 
When he got to the stable he pointed 
out Polk’s horse with an impressive 
forefinger. 

““That’s it,’’ he remarked. 

‘* He’s a good little pony, all right,” 
said Polk. ‘*‘ What about him ?”’ 

‘* Got a pretty good gait ?’’ asked old 
man Bently. 

‘* He’s got a dandy gait,’’ responded 
Polk wonderingly. 

‘* Then let’s see you hit the trail the 
liveliest you can git outof him. If you 
keep goin’ until you git to the Texas 
border I won’t weep none, but whether 
you do that or not you’ll find it healthier 
to keep away from here. You git the 
sense 0’ that, don’t you, Polk? I don’t 
want you tothink I mean to hurt your 
feelin’s or be impolite. I like you the 
best kind, but your absence ’ll make 
my heart grow a dern sight fonder.’’ 

‘«That’s straight talk, anyway,’’ said 
Polk. ‘‘I guess I sabe.” 

He led his horse out and saddled him. 
Then he resumed. ‘‘ Now here’s 
straight talk right back at you. I’m 
goin’ now, because I don’t see no par- 
tickler use o’ stayin’ an’ I like to please 
you, you brindle-whiskered old goat. 
But when I happen to have business 
here—an’ I’m mighty apt to—I’m 
coming back at the resk o’ my health, 
Papa Bently. Now watch the little 
pony’s gait. It’s five hundred yards to 
the house. I’ll bet you a new hat that 
I git there an’ kiss Irene good-by afore 
you make it half way.’’ 

And he won his bet. 

It seemed, however, that the victory 
lay with old man Bently, for Polk Simp- 
son came no more to Pass Creek ranch 
and Bud Walker seemed to have a clear 
field. What was stranger was that 
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Irene appeared to tolerate him and there 
were times when he began to regain his 
old confidence in the result of his woo- 
ing. Public opinion along Pass Creek 
in regard to the matter was divided, but 
it was pretty generally allowed—and 
with some regret—that Bud hadashow. 

The Bently’s hired man took no pains 
to hide his disgust. ‘‘I’in disappointed 
in Polk. I didn’t think he’d let any- 
body run a bluff on him,’’ he remarked 
at the Eagle Bird one evening. ‘‘I 
thought he had sand in his craw an’ 
stiffinin’ in his lip, but it looks like he’s 
a weak sister after all. Bud ’ll slap his 
brand on that heifer afore he knows it. 
I heer the old man’s got it all fixed to 
drive over to Blue Blanket next week 
an’ boss the job o’ splicin’. It’s no 
business o’ mine, but I ain’t stuck on 
the layout myself.” 

A puncher from the Pecos ventured 
to disagree. ‘‘ You'll git fooleda batch 
if you think so,’’ he said. ‘‘ I trained 
with that boy in Texas an’ I never 
knowed nobody wanted to curry him 
below the knees. Bally Eckels under- 
took to an’ Polk made him eat dirt 
a-plenty, an’ Bally never had no appe- 
tite for anythin’ in the crow line.”’ 

‘*Bud’s doing some tall braggin’,’’ 
said the hired man gloomily. ‘‘ He al- 
lowed ’at Polk don’t want any of his 
game an’ he’s took notice to make him- 
self rare.’’ 

‘God hates a fool,’’ said the Pecos 
man. ‘‘I wouldn’t be surprised if 
suthin’ happened to that one when Polk 
gits back from the calf round-up.”’ 

‘‘When’ll that be?’ inquired the 
hired man with some anxiety. 

“* Next week, I guess.”’ 

“T reckon the old man’s figurin’ on 
that,’’ saidthe hired man. ‘‘I’ll beta 
hoss Polk ’1l be too late.’’ 

Three days later it seemed as if the 
hired man was right, for there was an 
unusual commotion around the house at 
Pass Creek and Bud Walker, clean 
shaven and in his gala suit of black di- 
agonals, nervously whittled at a stick 
as he sat on the veranda, while old man 
Bently from time to time shouted up the 
stairs to Irene profane inquiries as to the 
progress of her toilet. 

‘* She’ll be down in a minute,’’ he re- 
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ported to Walker at last. ‘‘ Brace up, 
Bud, you’re lookin’ ’s if it wasa fun’ral 
’stid of a weddin’. The gal’s takin’ it 
better than you are.’’ < 

‘*Seems to me she’s takin’ it too 
well,’’? remarked the young man doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ It don’t seem natural.’’ 

‘‘Say,’’ said Papa Bently. ‘‘Do you 
want to know what I think o’ you? 
Dad burn me, but you hain’t got the 
spunk of a jack rabbit. I reckon Polk 
Simpson—’’ 

‘‘T’m not dead sure about Polk yit,’’ 
said Walker. ‘‘ Anyway, I wish it was 
through with.” 

‘*I b’lieve he’s goin’ to back out, 
paw,’’ said a gay voice at the doorway, 
and the two men, starting with surprise, 
saw Irene. 

She was dressed in a white gown that 
set off her lithe figure to perfection, and 
a red rose was stuck coquettishly under 
her sombrero and behind her little ear 
among the masses of her dark hair. 
Her face was glowing with color and 
her eyes sparkled in sympathy with the 
smile that parted her lips and showed 
the gleaming row of pretty white teeth. 
It was no wonder that Bud forgot his 
misgivings as he looked at her and 
started up with outstretched arms. 

‘Go to her,’’? shouted Papa Bently 
gleefully. 

‘‘He’da heap better not,’’ said Irene 
coolly, but witha convincing air. ‘‘Are 
you ready now, or do you want to wait 
a while longer?’ she continued as 
Walker awkwardly hesitated and then 
retreated. ‘‘If I’m going to be mar- 
ried to-day I want to get it over with.”’ 

Her father whooped to the hired 
man, who drove a light buckboard 
round to the veranda and helped Irene 
in. As he did so he whispered some- 
thing in her ear and she blushed and 
nodded and laughed. Then old man 
Bently climbed into the vehicle beside 
her, Walker mounted his horse and the 
party trotted off on the prairie road 
toward Blue Blanket. 

Walker’s horse was fresh and spirited 
so that he had plenty to do to control 
it, but he had time to notice that Irene’s 
high spirits were unabated and that her 
laughter was unusually loud and fre- 
quent. He wondered at this, and yet 
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he reflected. Old man Bently assured 
him that she would come around to her 
oats—and who should know her better 
than her own father? Women were 
hard to understand and she might have 
fancied him all the time and have 
played Polk to bring him on. And yet 
when he thought of the look she had 
given him on the porch his spirits sank 
back again and he was assailed with the 
old gloomy 
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if you was goin’ ter be married too.”’ 

Walker had reined in his horse a 
few paces in advance and was regarding 
Simpson with a scowl. 

‘“T cal’clate to,’’ he said. 

‘*So??? said Simpson cheerfully. 
‘“Well I reckon we might as well be 
movin’. I see you’re fixed all ready, 
Irene—sweet as a peach; I seen the 
dominie yesterday an’ he’s waitin’ for 

us by this 


foreboding. ie a 
‘“©T wonder 
what she’s 
lookin’ around 
so much for,”’ 
he muttered 
uneasily. 

He followed 
the direction 
of her eyes to 
thetwin buttes 
that mark the 
junction of the 

“Wickip trail 
with the Blue 
Blanket and 
there came the 
answer—a 
speck on the 
trail, now and 
again hidden 
in a puff of 
dust, but rap- 
idly growing 
larger and 
larger with its 
advance to- 
ward them un- 
til it plainly 
resolved itself 
into a horse- 
man, and ina 
few minutes, 
with a quick 
thud of hoofs, the horseman was easily 
recognizable as Polk Simpson—Polk in 
his gala diagonals also, but with a pearl- 
handled six-shooter at either hip and 
with his hat tilted over to one side in a 
particularly devil-may-care fashion. 

He pulled his bounding pony up with 
a jerk before the buckboard and threw 
up one hand in salutation. ‘‘ Howdy, 
Mr. Bently,’’ he said pleasantly, 

‘Howdy, Bud; you’re all fixed up’s 


Polk made a wildcat spring. 


time. Let’s 
move on.”’ 

‘“‘T’mready, 
Polk,” said 
Irene. 

Suddenly 
she screamed 
and Polk, 
looking 
around, found 
himself con- 
fronted by 
Walker's lev- 
elled pistol. 
The girl made 
a movement 
to throw her- 
self out of the 
buckboard, 
but her father 
laid hisstrong, 
gnarled old 
c hand on_ her 
armand forced 
hereasily back 
into the seat. 
With the oth- 
er hand he 
drew from his 
pocket a plug 
of tobacco and 
biting off a 
piece looked 
with much in- 
terest at the tableau of the rivals. 

‘* See here, Polk,’’ said Walker, ‘‘I 
don’t want no trouble, but I’ve got the 
drop on you and you want to put out 
lively. I'll shoot if you don’t.’’ 

Polk laughed easily. ‘‘ Not you,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ you hain’t got the sand in the first 
place an’ then you’d miss me. Do you 
reckon I'd have let you get the drop if 
I'd thought it wuth while to take a gun 
to you? You make me tired.”’ 
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He threw himself lightly out of the 
saddle and advanced toward his rival, 
who uncertainly and waveringly kept 
him covered with his pistol. Irene 
made another struggle to escape from 
the buckboard, but again her father re- 
strained her. ‘‘Keep still you fool 
girl,’ he said. ‘‘I want to see this. 
I—by Gad, he’s backin’ off.’’ 

It may have been an involuntary 
movement, but Walker certainly reined 
his horse back as Polk approached him. 
‘‘Keep off,” he screamed, ‘‘ Keep off, 
or I'll kill you.’’ 

Polk made a sudden wildcat spring 
and catching Walker by the wrist and 
the collar of his coat dragged him from 
the saddle and fell on him. When he 
arose the next instant he had the pistol. 

‘* What did I tell you,” he said, as 
Walker in turn struggled to his feet, 
‘*T said you wouldn’t shoot. Now do 
you want me to beat the head off you 
or have you enough for the present ?”’ 


HE Marquise swept into the break- 
fast room from the gardens, and 
her brother-in-law rose from his 

omelette with a smothered groan—for 
he was gouty—to accomplish a bow of 
ceremony. 

‘« You grow more beautiful each day,” 
said he, kissing the fingers of the Mar- 
quise. ‘* You are the most beautiful 
woman in France.”’ 

‘«T was sixty years old on my last 
birthday,’’ said the Marquise haughtily. 
‘* You amuse yourself.’’ But the pink 
deepened a bit in her cheeks, for all 
that. ‘‘Is the post arrived ?’’ she de- 
manded. 

‘“« There were no letters,’’ said he. 

‘But the newspapers,’’ she said 
quickly, ‘‘ the ‘ Matin,’ the ‘ Figaro’ ?’’ 
And then, at something she saw in the 
old gentleman’s face, the pink faded 
slowly from her cheeks and her knees 
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Walker dusted himself with his 
pocket handkerchief. ‘‘ We'll settle 
this later,’’ he said, with a malevolent 
look. ‘‘ I’m goin’ to be married to-day 
an’ that’s goin’ to keep me busy.”’ 

Polk looked at old man Bently and 
old man Bently looked at Polk grimly 
for a moment and then suddenly relax- 
ing to a grin, he turned to Irene. 

‘* This looks like a put-up job, you 
baggage,’’ he said. 

‘*Ttold you I was willin’ to git mar- 
ried to-day if you wus bound I should, 
but I didn’t say the man would be Bud 
—nor it won’t,’’ said the girl defiantly. 
‘“‘T’m willin’ to meet you half way.’’ 

‘* Willin’ to meet Polk half way, I 
guess you mean,’’ said old man Bently. 
“Well I reckon you might as well 
marry a man that’s got some spunk as— 
Oh, Bud; I guess we won’t wait for you. 
You can come on later an’ kiss the 
bride—if she'll let you. Git on your 
plug Polk and let’s hit the breeze.”’ 


seemed, all at once, to weaken under 
her, so that she sank into a chair beside 
the table and stared at him. 

“The—Lucanian affair, Henri ?’’ 
she said ina little faltering half whisper. 
‘It is—settled ?”’ 

“Alas! it is settled,” said the old 
gentleman, and shook his head. ‘‘It 
is settled in the only possible fashion. 
Lucania becomes a Russian province— 
in effect. Thesituation is wrapped up 
in much language.’’ 

“* And—”’ said she, ‘‘ and Louis—the 


King ?”’ 
‘“* He left Czerin yesterday,’’ said the 
old gentleman. ‘‘It is said that he is 


going to Paris.” 
The lips of the Marquise quivered, 
and one great tear ran down her cheek. 
‘Poor Louis !’’ said she. ‘‘ What 
is there for him to do? Where can he 
go? He is an old man, Henri, and 


“You have a Heaven of your own.” 
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none toostrong. Oh, a dethroned king 
is such a pitiful thing !’’ 

‘«The Emperor,’’ said her brother-in- 
law, ‘‘ will probably give him a palace 
in Vienna. Hecanend his days there 
in peace.’’ 

‘« Not Louis,” she said very positively. 
‘* He would never do that. He hasa cer- 
tain great pride. What would be his 
standing in Vienna? He has been a 
king! His ancestors were kings before 
the Hapsburgs had a name.’’ 

Then, after a little silence, she looked 
up to meet the eyes of the man across 
the table, and the flush had returned to 
her smooth cheeks. 

‘‘ [fhe comes to Paris,’’ said she, ‘‘ he 
shall come here. I havea right to it. 
We have been life-long friends. He 
shall come here for so long as he will. 
Oh, Henri,a crownless king is sucha 
pitiful thing !” 

The old gentleman across the table 
stared. 

‘* Mother of Heaven !’’ said he. ‘‘ The 
thing is impossible !’’ 

The Marquise smiled. 

‘* It-—it’s not proper !’’ he sputtered. 
‘* You'll be alone here, Aleine. I must 
go to Carlsbad for my gout. It’s not 
proper. There would be a scandal.”’ 

‘“We're past all that, my friend,’’ 
said she gently, ‘‘scandals and the 
rest. Louis is five and sixty and I’m 
an old woman. Besides, I’m a widow.”’ 

‘““That is just the point !’’ insisted 
the man. ‘‘ You avea widow. People 
will talk.” 

But the Marquise rose, shaking her 
head with a little odd smile, and moved 
across the room toward the windows 
which gave upon the terrace. 

“« A crownless king is such a lonely 
thing, Henri!’’ she said. ‘‘He shall 
come here.’’ 

And a week from that day he came. 
He came quietly, with no ostentation 
nor show of rank, for he brought but a 
body-servant and one gentleman. The 
Marquise received him in her great hall. 
She gave a little low cry and caught her 
breath sharply when she saw his face, 
how gray it was and lined and worn, 
and how his shoulders drooped. It 
seemed to her that he had, all at once, 
grown very old—broken. 
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She would have knelt to kiss his hand 
but the ex-king cried out sharply :— 

‘* Aleine, Aleine !’’ and bent his white 
head and kissed her hand instead, and 
the hand of the Marquise shook under 
his lips. 

Later, she led him out to the long 
south terrace, where, standing, one 
looked over lawns and gardens to the 
Loire at their foot, and, beyond the 
river, to wood and village, and blue 
hills against the sky. ‘here was sun- 
light, a bit dimmed, morning sunlight 
not too warm, and there was a little 
breeze that bore up from-the gardens 
with a scent of roses. 

The man who was no longer a king 
stood beside the marble balustrade of 
the terrace, and his gray face worked 
and twisted. 

‘*You are very peaceful here, Ale- 
ine,’’ said he. ‘‘ You have a heaven 
of your own, barred from the world. 
One should grow old happily in this 
paradise of yours.”’ 

‘«’There are things, Louis,’’ said the 
Marquise, smiling a bit sadly, ‘‘ that 
one cannot bar out from even this para- 
dise of mine.’’ And there grew in her 
eyes, the while she watched his worn 
face where grief lived, a great passion 
of womanly tenderness—of anger at 
those who had wrecked his life, of pity 
for the wreck, of asort of beautiful sym- 
pathy such as a woman only may bear. 

‘« Let us call it ov7 paradise, Louis,”’ 
she said, and smiled again, ‘‘ your 
haven from the world as well as mine. 
We're two lonely old people, son roz, 
who have no one but each other to 
claim. You must stay with mea long 
time.’’ 

The ex-king turned to her with a gay 
little deprecatory laugh, and he lifted 
hands and shoulders. 

‘Dear lady, dear lady !’’ he cried. 
‘« Figure to yourself the scandal ! Think 
what your world would say !”’ 

‘*T have no world, Louis,’’ said the 
Marquise. ‘‘I have outlived it.’” And 
she laughed. 

‘“You echo Henri’s alarm,’’ said 
she. 

‘“Henri?”’ he questioned. ‘‘ Ah, 
your brother-in-law, the present Mar- 
quis! He is away ?”’ 
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‘‘In Carlsbad,’’ said she. 
is gouty, poor dear!’’ 

The ex-king raised his face to the 
summer breeze, and sniffed its burden 
of roses. 

‘* You offer me something very sweet, 
good friend,’’ said he, andsighed. ‘‘ But 
I must not wrong you by accepting it. 
You are too peaceful here, too happy, 
too content, to bear easily the intrusion 
of such a storm-battered vessel. I’m a 
derelict, Aleine, dismasted, rudderless, 
aimless—a king without a kingdom. 
Oh, my lady, a crownless king is a piti- 
ful thing !’’—He did not know that the 
Marquise had said just that of him, a 
week since— 

‘* Tf I could have died in battle !'’ he 
cried bitterly. ‘‘If I could have gone 
down fighting! If I could even have 
abdicated—given my crown to another 
stronger man for my country’s good, 
and watched her prosper under his rule! 
I have no country. There is no longer 
a Lucania—A _ crownless. king!’’ he 
cried again under his breath, and he 
moved restlessly up and down the flag- 
stoned terrace before the Marquise, smit- 
ing his hands together. 

‘* What is a crownless king? One 
man too many in the world! He fits 
into no niche—an embarrassment to his 
friends, a troubler of precedence wher- 
ever he goes! A skeleton at every 
feast.’ 

‘** Louis, Louis !’’ cried the Marquise, 
and went to him, halting him in his walk, 
and put her two hands upon his arm. 

The man who had been a king looked 
into her eyes for a long time, and a 
gueer half sob broke from him. 

“Oh, loveliest of all!’’ said he at last, 
‘*you do not change with years.” 

They went down from the high ter- 
race, down between borders of box and 
across lawns of velvet where tiny foun- 
tains spouted, and they came to a Greek 
pavilion set about with lilies, and, at 
the very foot of the rose gardens, they 
came to an arbor shaded from the sun, 
cool and green and odorous. Some- 
where out of sight in the thicket, water 
splashed. A moss-grown sun-dial stood 
near, and there were seats and pillars 
of marble, very ancient. 

**You do not change with years,” 


‘« Henri 
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said the ex-king again when they had 
seated themselves, but his tone and 
bearing had altered, so that even his 
bowed shoulders seemed squarer; and a 
bit of color had come into his gray 
cheeks, and, one would say, a rakish 
gleam to his fine eye. He had been a 
beau of renown in his day—even for a 
Balkan king. 

‘‘ You grow young, Aleine,’’ said he, 
‘‘ while I hobble toward the grave.”’ 

The Marquise rose and achieved a 
courtesy. Ifit was with pain she gave no 
sign of it. Indeed her cheeks were rosy. 

‘Oh, your Majesty,’’ she sighed, 
‘© will you never have done with flat- 
teries? Not till your last breath, I’ll 
swear. Oh, Louis, Louis, look at my 
white hairs! ‘ Young,’ forsooth !”’ 

“I’m looking at your beaux yeux,” 
said the uncrowned king, ‘‘and at your 
rose-leaf cheeks, my lady, and at your 
girl’s waist, and at—’”’ 

“That will be far enough to look,”’ 
said the Marquise hastily. And the 
ex-king crossed one knee over the other 
with a chuckle. 

‘«T don’t believe your hair is white,’’ 
he persisted. ‘‘I believe you powder it.”’ 

‘ Louis, Louis!’’ cried the Marquise 
with crimson cheeks. But her laughter 
was near to tears, for she knew so bit- 
terly well what his gaiety covered, and 
her heart ached for him. 

‘‘For your pretty speech,’’ said she, 
“you shall have—what would you 
have, mon roi ?”’ 

‘<The rose,’’ said the old man, ‘‘that 
you pulled when we came down through 
the gardens ; the rose you are wearing 
in your bosom.’’ But as the Marquise 
leaned nearer to him to put the rose 
into his buttonhole, her fingers trem- 
bled oddly—as when he had kissed 
them, and the ex-king’s little fit of 
gaiety seemed all at once to leave him, 
so that his eyes turned once more som- 
ber and deep and very tragic. 

Two tears rolled down the furrows 
of the ex-king’s face, and he dropped 
his head into his hands as he sat lean- 
ing forward, elbows on knees. 

‘© Oh, my lady,’ he said in a whisper 
—‘‘ my lady, you waken in me some- 
thing long buried and forgotten! I’m 
too old a man to be stirred so, my lady.”’ 


” 


7 could not tell you, 


“While you were a king, 
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His hand dropped behind him on the 
marble seat and found her hand, and 
they sat a long time silent. 

‘*I wonder,’’ said he at last in a 
musing tone, ‘‘ why you have never mar- 
tied again, Aleine. You have been a 
widow for more than thirty years, have 
you not ?—ever since I first knew you.”’ 

‘* Marry—again ?”’ saidshe in a little 
amazed whisper. ‘‘/ marry? Oh, no, 
no! I have never wished to marry 
again. I have never thought of it.”’ 

‘*T am curiously glad,’’ said the man 
who had been a king. ‘‘I donot know 
why, but Iam glad. And I,’’ he went 
on after a time, ‘‘ I have been unwilling 
to marry again, too, though they wished 
me to. I did not willingly marry Vic- 
toria. You know why, for I told you 
many years ago about the little girl in 
Campania whom I had loved. So, when 
the queen died, I could not bear to go 
through it all again, for I have never 
forgotten—Her. They say that old 
men forget, that a boy’s love comes to 
seem to them strange and alien and 
trivial. Perhaps I am not yet old 
enough, for it is still fresh to me.”’ 

He ceased speaking, and for another 
long time they sat silent. Then— 

‘*So we are two lonely old people 
together, as you have said,” he went 
on. ‘‘ Neither of us has kith or kin. 
For me—I have not even a country, 
not even a home. ; It would 
be very bitter without you, my lady,”’ 
he said, and smiled sadly down at her. 

But the Marquise seemed to be weigh- 
ing in her mind something of import. 

‘* Louis,’’ she said ina strained tone, 
and halted to steady herself, ‘‘ Louis, 
do you remember one evening at court, 
thirty years ago—one evening when the 
music had got into your head a bit and 
you were a bit low in your mind? Do 
you remember asking me if you might 
kiss me once, and telling me why—tell- 
ing me about the poor music teacher’s 
daughter whom you had loved when 
you were the Crown Prince, whom you 
had lost but never forgotten? Do you 
remember telling me that I looked like 
her and that you wished to kiss me once, 
pretending to yourself that I was the 
little girl in Campania ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the ex-king in ashaking 
voice. ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes!’’ 
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‘“Do you remember, Louis,’’ said 
she, ‘‘telling me about the locket you 
had given the little girl in Campania, 
with the royal arms carved upon one 
side of it, and how she had asked what 
the arms meant ?” 

‘“Yes,’’ said the man. ‘‘QOh, yes!”’ 

‘‘T let you kiss me once, as you 
asked,” said the Marquise. ‘‘ You 
were to marry the Bavarian princess 
the next month, but at that time you 
were not married and I was a widow, 
so I let you kiss me once, and after you 
had gone I sat there in the winter gar- 
den gripping my hands till the nails cut 
me, to keep from telling you, as I ached 
to do, what you must not know.”’ 

The Marquise rose to her feet, and 
the ex-king, trembling a little from he 
knew not what, rose also, staring into 
her face. And the Marquise put a hand 
into the bosom of her gown and brought 
out a thin gold chain which seemed to 
encircle her neck, and at the end was a 
flat gold locket chased with the arms of 
a certain royal house. 

‘* Aleine!’’ cried the man who had 
been a king. ‘‘ Mother of Heaven! 
Aleine, Aleine!’’ 

His voice ran up almost to a scream 
and broke and played strange tricks. 
But the Marquise, pale and shaking, 
stood before him trying to smile. 

‘Yes, Louis,’”’ said she, ‘‘ it is true. 
While you were a king I could not tell 
you. NowImay. It is true.’’ Her 
knees weakened suddenly under her so 
that she sank down once more upon the 
old marble bench, and the ex-king, care- 
less of age and stiffness, threw himself 
upon his knees before her and dropped 
his head in her lap sobbing. 

““Oh, loveliest !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Oh, 
most wonderful! Oh, queen of all the 
world, that such things can be true! 
Oh, heart of my body, to find you at 
the last! Dearest, dearest, will you 
marry me ?”’ 

The Marquise, laughingsoftly through 
her tears, laid her cheek upon his white 
head and kissed him. 

““Oh, Louis !’’ she said, ‘‘ we are old 
and full of sorrows, and we have not 
much longer to live, but such as we are 
we belong together. Such as I am take 
me, if you will, my king. The world 
will be very sweet with you beside me.’’ 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE JEWELER’S SHOP 


ENT and Doherty became the he- 
roes of one of those fairy tales in 
which the times were rich. For 

eight consecutive day-, after laying the 
gutter bare from w ll to wall of the 
shaft, and slabbing the latter down to 
the last inch, they washed their twenty 
tubs a day, and averaged rather better 
than four ounces to the tub. The daily 
yield only once fell below £300 at cur- 
rent rates; but more than once it im- 
pinged upon £400. Altogether the 
eight days realized upwards of fifty 
pounds of gold dust, which was the ag- 
gregate amount handed over to the com- 
missioner, who forwarded it to Geelong 
by gold escort, which delivered it to a 
firm of gold buyers whom the commis- 
sioner could recommend, and who pres- 
ently remitted some £2,400 in hard 
cash. 

Thesé wonderful days were also the 
most comfortable that the partners had 
yet spent on the diggings. They were 
properly looked after for the first time. 
They had three good meals a day, to 
say nothing of coffee and a biscuit be- 
fore they went to work in the early 
morning, and afternoon tea with hot 
cakes or any other incongruous luxury 
which happened to occur to the stew- 
ard’s mind. 

Jewson was excelling himself; but an 
outsider would have said it was well 
worth his while, for Denis had hit upon 
a scale of pay which made him after all 
a small partner, whose earnings might 
amount to several sovereigns a day, but 
could not fall below five pounds a week. 

The lucky pair took their luck very 
coolly, one because he did not under- 


stand the value of money, the other be- 
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cause he understood it too well to esti- 
mate a thousand pounds at a penny more 
than a tithe of the ten thousand on 
which he had set his heart, and he be- 
gan almost to resent the fact that at 
this rate it would take ten weeks for 
him to reach his minimum, and he was 
also annoyed that in all the gold they 
had got there was not as yet a single 
nugget. 

‘‘T promised to send the first one 
home to England,’’ he said openly in 
the hut. ‘‘I would give a hundred 
pounds to have one worth fifty to send 
by the mail to-morrow night.” 

Jewson was crouching over his camp- 
oven at the time ; his back straightened 
and for some moments he sat in an ar- 
rested attitude, his head thrown up in 
undisguised attention, but that was not 
noticed and his face could not be seen. 

That night the steward was so long 
upon his rounds that Denis did not sit 
up for him, but decided on a word of 
remonstrance in the morning. But 
in the first hour of the new day that 
happened which effaced all untoward 
impressions from his mind. 

Denis had been lowered into the shaft 
to dig. Doherty had raised one bucket 
of washdirt and was waiting for the 
next. A loud shout brought him tothe 
shaft’s mouth. 

‘“A nugget, Jimmy! A nugget in 
the nick of time! I nearly cut it in 
two with the spade !’’ 

It was a very small nugget, much the 
shape and size of a kidney bean, but of 
singularly pure and smooth gold, and 
Denis declared that it was just the 
thing. With the point of his knife he 
removed every particle of earth and 
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then scrubbed it with soap and water 
until the nugget was as bright as the 
best sovereign from the mint. It seemed 
to give him greater pleasure than all 
the gold-dust despatched to Geelong, 
and no more work was done before 
breakfast, which was taken with the 
nugget on the table in front of Denis, 
save when he pressed a piece of twine 
into the cleft made by the spade and 
tried how it looked round Doherty’s 
neck. 

‘« Half should be yours by rights,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ but you won’t mindif I credit 
you with the weight instead? Don’t 
be a fool! Of course I’ll do that! But 
it was almost my last promise—to send 
her my first nugget—and it’s been a 
long time coming.” 

‘‘ Funny its coming just when you 
wanted it for the mail,’’ remarked 
Doherty in perfect innocence; but the 
steward spoke up from his self-appointed 
place beside the fire. 

“IT only wonder it’s the first,’’ said 
he, ‘‘but you take my word it ain’t the 
last. Talk about Jeweler’s Shops! 
You’ve opened one of the best on Bal- 
larat; look at the men you’re bringing 
back to the gully; there’d bea rush if it 
wasn’t for the depth they’ ve got to sink, 
and you had all that done for you!” 

Nothing could have been more con- 
sistent and withal less officious than the 
discreetly sympathetic encouragement 
of the steward; he also knew something 
about gold-mining, and his unobtrusive 
suggestions were often of value. 

And the eight days of harvest were 
almost at an end; that very morning 
there was a subtle change in the ap- 
pearance of a bucketful that Doherty 
sent up, and Denis forthwith washed an 
almost wholly unprofitable tub. He 
then went down the shaft, anc found as 
he expected that they had struck the 
bottom of the gutter, and were on the 
hard paleozoic floor. The difference 
was even more marked than it had been 
between the red clay and the auriferous 
drift, which was here only four or five 
feet thick. There were still some tubs 
to take before the corners of the shaft 
were cleared to the bed-rock. 

‘« And then ?’’ asked Doherty with a 
blank face. 
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‘« Then the fun begins.’’ 

‘Tunnelling ?”’ 

“* Of course.”’ 

“But how do you know which 
way?” 

‘* Down the gully; nothing simpler. 
But first of all we can try all round with 
trowels in holes just big enough to take 
your arm, like tasting cheese; then 
where it’s richest we shall tunnel for 
another three months, and if this is the 
gutter and not a pocket weshall be well 
enough off by that time to take a spell 
and talk things over.” 

They were for once down the shaft 
together, and as they stood discussing 
the situation the steward’s small head 
appeared like that of a pin against the 
little square of sky high above. 

‘«'There’sa Chinaman selling beer,’’ he 
shouted down. ‘‘ Would you likesome?”’ 

‘““Very much,’’ answered Denis. 
‘* Draft or bottle ?”’ 

‘* Draft.” 

‘«Then take three pints, and cool it 
in the gallon jar. It’s an occasion,’ 
continued Denis down below. ‘‘ The 
first of the nuggets before breakfast and 
the last of the gutter before noon; only, 
it’s not the last; and even if it were that 
little nugget would be some consolation 
to me.”’ 

When they regained the upper air 
there was still half an hour before the 
mid-day meal, and Denis spent it in 
finishing a long letter and packing the 
nugget with it in a small tin box pro- 
duced by Jewson: this he tied up in 
brown paper, but was unable to seal for 
want of wax; and the parcel remained 
by his plate as the naked nugget had 
done at breakfast. 

It was now the beginning of January, 
and the hottest weather that Denis had 
ever known on land. The beer was 
therefore a great and timely treat; each 
man made short work of his pint; and 
the little package was duly toasted on 
the eve of its travels. A pipe on the 
bed was all he would allow himself that 
day; the others were already asleep 
when he lit up and began puffing vigor- 
ously to keep his eyes open. The eight 
long days were beginning to tell on him. 
This one was also of an unbearable and 
inhuman heat. 
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Denis was the first to open his eyes. 
The pipe had dropped from his teeth. 
It could not have dangled very long, 
yet the bowl was the coldest thing Denis 
had touched that day. Well, it’ was 
lucky he had not set fire to himself; and 
since the others were still stretched in 
slumber, the steward on his blanket 
near the door, it could not be very late. 
Time enough at least to do what he had 
intended doing without disturbing them 
—and with a bound Denis was in the 
middle of the floor. 

The packet was gone from the table 
where he had left it. Had he left it 
there? He tore the blankets off his bed 
in the wild hope of finding it there. 
No; he remembered keeping his eye on 
it as he lay back smoking likeasot. In 
an instant the things were swept off the 
table in the vain search for the little 
brown paper parcel. All this time Denis 
was venting his feelings in little invol- 
untary cries, but now he called the other 
two by their names. ‘They stirred un- 
easily without waking. 

Denis began to guess what had hap- 
pened. His mouth was dry and his 
head heavy. The light had altered. 
Outside the shadows had run like ink, 
and by the watch it was almost five 
o'clock. A three hours’ sleep instead 
of one! And his packet gone with the 
time of posting it ! 

Hesearched further before finally rous- 
ing hiscompanions; and there weresigns 
that the whole place had been carefully 
ransacked, but none as yet that anything 
else had disappeared. 

‘* Robbed !’’ echoed Doherty sitting 
up stupidly at last. His eyes had lost 
all their brightness, and he was soon 
nursing his head between his hands. 
But Jewson was quicker to grasp what 
had happened—quicker than Denis him- 
self. 

“That yellow devil of a Chinaman !”’ 
he exclaimed, and sat smacking his lips 
witha wry face. ‘‘ Opium! I thought 
so. I’ve known the taste too many 
years ; but I’ll know 4777 when I see him 
again, and I'll string him up to the 
nearest tree by his own pigtail! Draft 
beer, eh? I wonder who else he of- 
fered it to. See what comes of striking 
it rich and letting it get about that you 
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have struck it! No, I know you can’t 
help it unless you've gota private river 
to wash your dirt in; but that’s what’s 
done it, as sure as I’m standing here.”’ 

‘But you are not standing there,”’ 
rejoined Denis as the servant made for 
the door. ‘‘Where are you off to in such 
a hurry ?”’ 

‘To lay my hands on John China- 
man !’’? answered Jewson with an oath. 
“To catch him red-handed with your 
nugget on him, and to ram his own pig- 
tail down his yellow throat!’’ 

The partners were left looking at each 
other with rather different expressions. 

‘‘He’ll do it, too,’’ said Doherty 
jerking his head towards the door. 
‘Trust the old steward.”’ 

‘* T suppose one must trust him,’’ re- 
marked Denis in a dubious tone. 

“Trust him? Of course you must! 
Why not, mister? You don’t seriously 
think the steward’s had anything to do 
with this, do you ?”’ 

‘* Not seriously,”’ replied Denis; nor, 
on reflection, had he the smallest 
grounds for any such suspicion. 

‘* And you've lost nothing except the 
nugget, have you ?” 

“And the parcel it was in, and my 
letter.’’ 

‘* Perhaps he’s a chap like me, wot 
can’t read,’ the lad suggested by way 
of consolation. ‘‘ But are you sure 
that’s all you’ve missed ?”’ 

He was looking very hard at Denis. 

“T think so, Jimmy. Why ?’’ 

‘Tf you undo another shirt-button 
I'll tell you.”’ 

There was no need for Denis to do 
that. His fingers were down his neck 
in an instant. And the lanyard of his 
beloved’s hair, which had encircled it 
day and night for the last three months, 
was gone with the little ring that Nan 
had given him at their farewell on 
board the AZemnon. 

His rage and distress knewno bounds. 
The loss of a far larger nugget had been 
a bagatelle compared with this. A cer- 
tain superstition was ingrained in Denis; 
it was one of the few things he had in- 
herited from both the races whose blood 
clashed in his veins, and in a moment it 
was as though his star had fallen from 
the zenith. Apart from the loss of that 
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which he held dearer than aught but 
Nan herself—her talisman—there was 
the utter ill-omen of such a loss. And 
Denis raved about both, bidding Doher- 
ty find another mate as quick as he 
could, for they were at the end of their 
tether and would wash no more ounces. 

‘* And if we did,” cried the distracted 
fellow, ‘‘if we took out a million be- 
tween us after this, it would only be to 
go home and find herdead. You makea 
note of it and then clear out of the sink- 
ing ship. My luck has ended this day!” 

Doherty bore it as long as he could, 
then jumped up saying he was going 
for the police. ‘* Not for you,”’ he ad- 
ded, ‘‘ though you deserve the Logs if 
everaman did. I’ve heard a black- 
fellow talk like that, but not a white 
man, and may I never hear the like 
again! We'll have the traps on the 
track of that Chinaman, as well as Jew- 
son, and we'll get back what you've 
lost for its own sake, not for what it 
can’t alter one way or the other.”’ 

This bracing remonstrance was not 
without effect. Denis controlled him- 
self by an effort, dashed away an un- 
manning tear, and was soon the sever- 
est critic of his own despair; but he 
would not let Doherty summon the 
police, neither would he go himself. 

‘‘ It is too intimate, too sacred—her 
hair !’’ he whispered in a fresh access 
of misery. ‘‘ Fancy furnishing a de- 
scription of that, and letting them pub- 
lish it broadcast! No, no; better lose 
it altogether; and may the thief never 
dream what it was he took !’’ 

‘« Then where are you going ?’’ asked 
Doherty, following Denis as he strode 
out of the hut. 

‘* Down the shaft, to start the tun- 
neling, and to try just one tub before six, 
to see if the luck has changed or not.”’ 

While he was down, Doherty, wait- 
ing at the windlass, received a visit 
from the friendly neighbor who had 
kept an eye on their cradle at the creek. 
The man was a genial, broad-shoul- 
dered, black-bearded digger of a rough 
but excellent type; and on reflection 
Doherty told him of the drugged beer 
and the resultant loss of the nugget, 
but of nothing else. 

‘* T’ve just been hearing of yourloss,”’ 
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said he, ‘‘ and I congratulate you! It’s 
not many lucky diggers whose luck at- 
tracts the light-fingered gentry and who 
only lose a four ounce nugget after all! 
So that cook of yours has gone to look 
for the Chinaman ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘‘T hope he’ll find him,’’ said the 
burly digger, and went off with a dry 
smile and a good-humored nod. 

But it was no Chinaman whom Jew- 
son had gone to seek; it was a gentle- 
manly digger of peculiarly British ap- 
pearance, with military whiskers which 
had never been allowed to meet upon 
the chin ; and he was found waiting at 
the place where the special coach with 
the English mail was due to start for 
Melbourne at six o'clock. 

‘‘ Hello?’ said he in an ungracious 


undertone. ‘‘ Why, what’s happened 
to you, Jewson? I had given you up 
altogether.” 


‘‘T thought he’d never wake up,” 
whispered Jewson as they drew aside, 
‘‘and I dursn’t run the risk of his find- 
ing me gone as well as—as well as this, 
sir !”’ 

‘“What the devil are you talking 
about, Jewson ? And what’s that ?’’ 

It was a small brown paper parcel 
which the steward had produced. 

‘* Something you’re going to be so 
kind as to post and register in Mel- 
bourne, sir. In Melbourne, mind, not 
in London, Captain Devenish !’’ 

‘* But it’s addressed—why, damme, 
it’s addressed to Miss Merridew !’’ 

‘*T know that, sir.’’ 

“Who addressed it ?’’ 

“The clever bloke who thinks he’s 
going to marry her!’’ answered Jew- 
son through his artificial teeth. 

Devenish took heart from the cun- 
ning and confident face raised so slyly 
to his. ‘‘ What do you mean by ask- 
ing me to post his presents to her ?’’ 
he demanded angrily; but his anger was 
less due to the request than to the un- 
derlying subtlety which he felt he had 
far better not seek to probe. 

‘‘T’m not going to tell you, Captain 
Devenish. You said you’d leave it to 
me, sir.” 

‘‘ But it is something from him to 
her ?” 
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‘That I promise you; but it'll tell 
its own tale, and you’ll hear it soon 
enough, once you get home safe and 
sound.” 

The driver had mounted to his place. 
The five horses had been put to. Dev- 
enish hesitated with the little brown 
paper packet in his hand. 

‘« And she really ought to get it?’ he 
whispered. 

‘It’s only due to her, poor young 
lady.” 

‘« But to me? Is it due to me, man?”’ 

‘Tt'll do you more good, sir,’’ said 
Jewson, raising his crafty eyes, ‘‘ than 
ever anything done you yet, in that 
quarter, Captain Devenish.’’ 

Ralph put the packet in an inner 
pocket. ‘‘ Well, I’ll think about it,” 
said he; but he did not take the hand 
that was held out to him. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COURIER OF DEATH 


Denis passed many days underground 
in the fascinating pursuit of driving a 
tiny tunnel due south from the bottom 
of the shaft. That way ran the lead as 
traced already on its outer skirts, and 
that way burrowed Denis through its 
golden core. The miniature corridor 
which he made was but two feet wide 
and not six inches higher than its width. 
Denis could just turn round in it bya 
series of systematic contortions. 

The drive was not timbered like the 
shaft which led to it, but at intervals 
props were wedged against the walls, 
with flat wooden caps to support the 
roof. Yetthetask seemed to Denis too 
precarious to depute, and worming 
every inch of his way it took him till 
February to penetrate fifteen feet. 

Doherty was consoled by a position 
of infinite responsibility above ground; 
he had the washing of every bucketful 
which came out of the drive, and he 
also was single-handed, but for some 
help at the waterside from the friendly 
fellow with the black beard, whose of- 
fices he was able to repay in kind. 

The average yield in washen gold was 
many ounces a day. And daily Denis 
took it, his revolver in his pocket, to 
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the commissioner for transmission to 
Geelong, where the accredited gold- 
buyer had turned out so well that the 
partners no longer received his pay- 
ments in cash, but had several thou- 
sands to their credit in his books. 

Jewson was much subdued. There 
was something uncanny in the way this 
fortune was growing under his eyes in 
spiteof him. The man was invaluable. 
So much labor underground must have 
been deadly in its effects without regu- 
lar supplies of proper food properly 
cooked. And there the steward never 
failed. But Denis had his eye on him 
and was wise enough never to betray 
whatsoever suspicions he had enter- 
tained with regard to Jewson’s com- 
plicity in the theft of the nugget and 
the ring. 

Jewson naturally thought that matter 
had blown over; but one morning, as 
he was happily occupied with the duties 
which he really relished for their own 
sake, the door darkened as a pair of 
broad shoulders jammed between the 
posts, and the steward found himself 
confronted by a blue-black beard which 
contrasted invidiously with the unwill- 
ing whiteness of his own. 

‘‘Well,’’ said a voice of grim good- 
humor, ‘‘ have you found him yet ?”’ 

‘What are you talking about?” re- 
plied the steward testily. ‘‘ Who are 
you, and what do you want?”’ 

‘‘ Never you mind who I am,’’saidthe 
big man at the door. ‘‘ You’ve seen 
me afore, and I’ve seen more of you 
than you might think. What I want 
is to know whether you ever found the 
Chinaman you went lookin’ for a month 
ago, and that’s what I be talking about, 
so now you know.”’ 

The steward stood at the table with 
his wicked head on one side considering 
rapidly while he affected to ransack his 
memory. 

‘““You mean the Chinaman who sold 
the doctored beer ?’’ 

‘*T mean the Chinaman whosold you 
the beer that got doctored.’’ 

‘* No—I never could lay hold of 
him,’’ said the steward, ignoring the 
pointed improvement upon his phrase. 

‘* Well, I have,’’said the big miner in 
the doorway. 
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‘‘T’d been lookin’ for him, too, you 
see and yesterday found him at the 
- other end o’ the diggings, away past 
Sailor’s Gully. And why do you sup- 
pose he’d never been near us again ?”’ 
asked the big black man without shift- 
ing a shoulder from either doorpost. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ said the steward 
- sulkily. ‘‘ How should I? 

‘‘How should you? Because you 
told him never to come no more !’’ 

‘« He’s a liar,’”’ hissed Jewson with a 
tremulous oath. 

‘* And why should you say he ever 
came at all ?’’ 

‘‘Some other lie, I suppose,’’ said 
Jewson with another oath. 

‘* Because you told him to; went to 
the other end o’ the diggings to find 
him, bought a bit of opium from him, 
and told him to bring along the beer 
next day. Oh, yes, they may be all 
lies,’’ said the big digger, cheerfully; 
‘‘ but then again they may not.’’ 

‘* Like to go down and tell him now 
—like me to let you go down ?”’ asked 
Jewson with a venomous glitter in his 
little eyes. The digger laughed heartily 
in his face. 

‘““No, thank you,’’ said he; ‘‘ not 
without a third party handy to keep 
you from meddling with the rope! But 
Ican wait, my friend, and I can come 
again. My claim’s not so far away, 
and I’1ll be back at dinner time if not 
before. So now you know what’s be- 
fore you when your boss comes up. He 
may believe you and send me to the 
devil, but he’s got to hear my yarn, and 
judge for himself. So there it is. I 
like to give a man fair warning, and 
that you've got.’’ 

The hut doorway was no longer in 
eclipse. It framed once more a vivid 
panel of parched earth and blinding sky 
with a windlass and a stack of washdirt 
in the foreground. But the hut itself 
held a broken ruffian whose ruin stared 
him in the face. 

That marriage would never take place. 
That thousand pounds would never be 
paid. That hold upon a young married 
man of means and of position would 
not be given to Jewson as a lifelong as- 
set after all. On the contrary, the 
petty theft might be brought home to 
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him, and he might go to the hulks off 
Williamstown instead of back to Eng- 
land with an assured competence for 
his declining years. 

Flight seemed the only course; asuc- 
cessful flight would at least avert the 
most unpleasant possibilities of the case. 
But darker thoughts passed through the 
steward’s mind, and took him stealth- 
ily to the mouth of the shaft. A dull, 
yet distinct chip-chipping was audible 
far below and out of sight along the 
drive. If only that sound could cease 
forever! If only the maker of the 
sound were never to come up alive! 
Then everything would be simplified, 
and Captain Devenish need not know 
of his death for years. 

Suddenly he gave a start, and then 
stood still and cold; stepping softly to 
the far side of the shaft, he had come 
suddenly upon a huge snake curled up 
and basking on the hard, hot ground. 
It was not the sight, however, that 
made Jewson shiver; that was not par- 
ticularly uncommon or untoward; the 
chilling thing was the thought that had 
flown into the breast which had not 
been that of a murderer before. 

The dangling bucket was gently 
lifted from its hook, was dexterously 
clapped upon the sleeping serpent, and 
kept in position with one foot; striding 
with the other to within reach of the 
heap of washdirt, the steward filled his 
hat with this; and at last reversing the 
bucket with equal courage and 
dexterity, had the snake buried in 
the stuff in an instant and the bucket 
back on its hook in another. A 
quick swing over the side of the shaft, 
and down went the bucket of its own 
weight, with the snake already hanging 
over one edge. But Jewson let every 
inch of the rope run red-hot through 
his hands to lessen the noise of the 
windlass, and still when it reached the 
bottom, gently, very gently, there was 
the chip-chipping still to be heard in 
the bowels of the drift. 

Jewson held the bucket as near as he 
could judge, within a few inches of the 
bottom of the shaft; when it lightened 
he went to the handle of the windlass 
and turned it slowly, so slowly that it 
came up without a creak, but also so 
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slowly that minutes passed in the 
operation. When it was up he flung 
out the washdirt, replaced the bucket 
on its hook, and craned his neck over 
the lip of the shaft, to listen, and to peer. 

A very faint light came from the 
single candle which Denis took with 
him along the drive; it just glimmered 
upon the floor of the shaft, and on the 
wall opposite the drive; but in the glim- 
mer nothing moved, and nothing shone. 

The steward closed his eyes and put 
a hand to either ear. The chip-chip- 
ping had ceased. There was no sound 
atall. And then, but not till then, did 
the criminal realize his crime. 

He drew himself up with an uncon- 
trollable shudder, and looked quickly 
on all sides of him. The sun was high 
in the deep blue heavens. The white 
tents in the gully shimmered in its glare. 
No one was about on the next claim; 
all were underground, or at the creek; 
no human eye had seen the deed. 

Yet the skin tightened on the murder- 
er’s skull, and a baleful dew broke out 
upon it, and the little eyes for once 
grew large with horror. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE OLD COUNTRY 


There are few more attractive houses 
near London than one that shall be 
nameless in these pages; enough that it 
lends the beauty of mellow brick and 
sunken tile to a hill-top already pic- 
turesquely wooded, not fifteen miles 
from the Marble Arch, yet in the 
country’s very heart, on a main road 
where the inquisitive may still discover 
it for themselves. 

To this pleasant English home Mr. 
Merridew and his daughter returned in 
the month of February, after a weari- 
some but uneventful voyage, and a 
week or two atthe Langham Hotel as 
a corrective. A distinguished physi- 
cian had prescribed a month, but in ten 
days Nan had all the new clothes she 
needed, had seen all the plays she cared 
to see, and went in such fear of a certain 
topic of conversation, forced upon her by 
the heedless, that it was anguish to her 
to go about. So one of the carriages 
came up from Hertfordshire, and on a 
clear but chilly afternoon father and 
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daughter drove home together. The 
old red house looked warm and kindly ; 
the servants stood weeping through 
their smiles ; the firelit rooms were all 
unchanged, save in their new promise 
of perfect privacy, and in her home it 
was grasped from the first that Miss 
Merridew could not bear to speak about 
the wreck of the North Foreland and 
her own romantic rescue by one of the 
officers. Thus she had no occasion to 
explain that she was engaged to him, 
and Mr. Merridew left the announce- 
ment to Nan. 

It is none the less safe to assert that 
there was not a waking hour of these 
early days in which the girl was oblivi- 
ous of her engagement. It weighed on 
her mind far more than it had done at 
sea, though there she had missed Denis 
dreadfully, and sometimes with a resent- 
ment which she could not help. She 
would think in these moods of her last 
conversation with Ralph Devenish—it 
was the only cure—but fresh cause for 
displeasure awaited her in London. The 
voyage had been so long that certain 
Australian packets had given the M/em- 
nxon a start and a beating; when Nan 
learnt this she counted on a letter, but 
there was none. She studied the ship- 
ping news in the Zzmes. More vessels 
arrived from Melbourne, but from Denis 
never a word. Sometimes the disap- 
pointment made her positively ill ; al- 
ways it left her tossing between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of terrible alter- 
natives. Either he was indifferent or 
else he was dead. And when she deemed 
him indifferent there were things unfor- 
gettable that made her almost wish him 
dead ; but when the terror of his death 
came over her in its turn, then she 
prayed not for his love but for his life. 

Mr. Merridew was not the man to 
note all this, or any of it, and hold his 
peace ; but he was so little at home that 
it was easy to deceive him, and his first 
conversation with Nan on the sub- 
ject was really started in the city, where 
his partner, Ralph’s father, had been 
inveighing against the Dents with the 
unbridled bitterness begotten of a fam- 
ily feud. 

‘To think of the son of that mar- 
riage sneaking into our line under his 
own accursed name! It’s so common, 
and I had no idea the fellow was at sea; 
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but now I know how we lost our ship. 
You may shake your head, Merridew ; 
wasn’t she lost in his watch? You 
don’t know the breed as I know it, and 
I suppose you're grateful to the fellow. 
By the Lord, I should be grateful to 
him, too, for stopping at the diggings ! 
His father would have taken advantage 
of the situation and married himself 
into the family before you knew where 
you were !”’ 

It was no mere lack of moral cour- 
age that deterred John Merridew from 
the admission which rose naturally to 
his lips ; he no longer regarded as inev- 
itable the marriage to which he had con- 
sented in his agitation after the wreck, 
and to mention it to Ralph’s father 
when Ralph himself had evidently 
not done so in his letters seemed an 
altogether needless indiscretion. He 
was, however, a peculiarly conscien- 
tious man, who would have much 
preferred to have stated the fact ; not 
having done so, he had a curious desire 
to alter the fact to suit his silence, and 
so struck his first blow at Denis, more 
heavily than he intended, that night. 

‘*No,’’ said Nan in quick answer to 
his question. ‘‘ No, I have not heard 
from him yet.” 

‘* Not a word ?”’ 

‘Not yet, papa. Surely you knew? 
You may be sure I shall not keep it to 
myself when I do hear.’’ 

There was a double reproach, of 
which her father felt his share, in the 
sudden bitterness with which the girl 
spoke. But John Merridew had now 
convinced himself that he had a parental 
duty to perform, that cruelty was the 
only kindness, and some little exagger- 
ation justifiable to that end. 

“It is most extraordinary,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I never heard of a more ex- 
traordinary thing.”’ 

‘*T don’t see that at all,”’ replied Nan 
hotly. ‘‘ You know what he is doing, 
and J know he is doing it with all 
his might ; what time can he have for 
letters, digging all day, and what oppor- 
tunity, living in a hut?” 

‘* But that is so extraordinary,”’ pur- 
sued Mr. Merridew. ‘‘ That he should 
have elected to stay behind to do all 
that.’’ 

““ You know it was for my sake!” 
exclaimed the girl, tears in her eyes. 
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‘* Qh, you are unkind to us both! He 
would not marry until he had something 
to marry on, something of his own, and 
there he was where people were making 
fortunes in a day. Whatever I may 
feel, you ought to respect him for doing 
what he has done. But it shouldn’t 
have been necessary for him to do it, 
and you were the one to make it un- 
necessary.”’ 

**T?”’ cried Mr. Merridew quite taken 
aback. ‘‘ Why, my dear child, what 
more could I have done ?”’ 

‘* You might have taken him into the 
office ; you might have promised him a 
partnership one day. It might have been 
an unusual thing to do,’’ Nan added 
with a sudden sense that she was talk- 
ing wildly. ‘‘ Nevertheless, I have 
always thought it a thing you might 
have done.”’ 

‘* My dearest Nan,’’ said he gently, 
‘‘it is the very thing I did.’’ 

She looked at him with blank, unsee- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ What do you mean?” she 
asked coldly. 

‘“‘T actually offered him that very 
opening with every prospect of partner- 
ship that a single partner could offer.’’ 

“When ?” asked Nan after a further 
pause. Her voice had changed. 

‘The first time I saw him after the 
wreck.’’ 

‘* And why did you never tell me be- 
fore?” 

‘“My dear child, need you ask? I 
thought it would hurt you,’’ said Mr. 
Merridew, and the tender compassion in 
his voice was not unmingled with re- 
morse, for Nan had turned very pale and 
her lip quivered. 

‘‘It does,’’ she said simply. ‘‘ No 
doubt that was why he did not tell me 
either,’’ she added and the quivering lip 
curled. In a minute she crossed over 
to her father’s chair and kissed him 
without emotion. ‘‘ I am afraid I have 
been very rude, besides misjudging you 
so strangely. But—but don’t let us mis- 
judge anybody else until we must—or 
talk about him again until we hear.”’ 

All this time, but now more than ever, 
the girl filled her life with a resolution 
which declared her caliber. She re- 
gained touch with her friends through- 
out the countryside. She visited the 
villagers, managed her father's house 
with increased capability and no longer 
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discouraged him from entertaining. She 
had taken to reading as she had never 
read before, in a way at once desultory 
and omnivorous. And it was in a tome 
from her father’s shelves, to wit, South- 
ey’s ‘‘ Early British Poets,’’ that a sud- 
den beam of comfort and enlightenment 
shot into her soul from the immortal 
lines of Lovelace to Lucasta :— 


‘Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Lov’d I not honor more.”’ 


So powerfully was she affected and 
inspired that Nan showed the lines to 
her father that night. 

‘‘ There,’’ she said, ‘‘that is what I 
have been wanting to say for him all 
these weeks. ‘There speaks Denis him- 
self. I was thinking of him when I went 
for a book, and I put my hand on this 
and opened it at this place !’’ 

Mr. Merridew was full of sympathy, 
a quality in which he was rarely defi- 
cient; besides, he cherished the most gen- 
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uine desire for his daughter’s happiness. 

‘* Believe in him, dear !’’ she whis- 
pered in her father’s ear, her arm round 
his neck. 

‘¢ Very well, Nan.” 

‘‘ From this moment !” 

“No; not from this moment,’’ said 
Mr. Merridew, characteristically seek- 
ing to justify his former asseveration, 
‘‘ when not for a single moment have I 
ceased to bless him for preserving my 
darling’s life. How could I disbelieve 
in him in my heart after that? But 
when I think ofall he did for you—’”’ 

‘* Don’t; please don’t !’”’ 

Her face was hidden against him. 

‘* But I must,’’ he rejoined cheerily. 
‘‘We must not forget all he did, and I 
am afraid we have. Why, Nan, what is 
it ?”’ 

‘* Nothing—nothing— only I wish he 
had Jet me drown—I wish that !”’ 

And with this hard saying the girl 
was gone, with tears that puzzled John 
Merridew to his dying day, and flaming 
cheeks that dried them as they ran. 


( To be continued.) 


By M. A, 


T the junction of the Balbeggie and 
Sunnylaw roads, and within sight 
of the sparkling waters of Devon, 

lay a spotless white cottage, which wasa 
center of attraction to old and young in 
Moulin. It had once belonged to the 
keeper of the toll-gates, but these had 
long since been done away with, and 
the cottage, though still called the 
‘« Vettes,’? was now the postoffice of 
the village. Besides this, it was the 
great emporium for oatmeal, boot-laces, 
fresheggs, liquorice-strings, the ‘‘Scots- 
man,’’ and sometimes fresh scones and 
oatmeal cakes ; so that all classes of the 
community came there to spend their 
pence. 

Nor was this all. If you were favored 


THE MISSES MAINGAY 
A Memory of Moulin 


BALLARD 


and could penetrate ‘‘ben the hoose,”’ 
you would get a taste of all the gossip 
to be had within at least twenty miles. 

The merchants who dealt in this 
variety of goods were three old spin- 
sters—the Misses Maingay. Nobody 
knew how old they were. Nobody re- 
membered them to have looked a day 
younger. They could tell you about 
the wedding of the Laird’s grandfather, 
and how long ago that was nobody 
dared to guess. 

Miss Janet Maingay was the eldest of 
the three. She generally sat in the 
shop, as she was too old and rheumatic 
to move much about. Miss Lisbeth, 
the second, had a very square jaw and a 
decided manner, and ruled not only the 
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household but most of the parish. Miss 
Ann, the youngest, was always busy 
and full of chat. Shedid the work of 
the house, while Miss Lisbeth did the 
scolding, and Miss Janet the comfort- 
ing, which division of labor quite satis- 
fied all parties. 

A great event took place once a year. 
Two of the old ladies took tea with the 
housekeeper at the Castle. On this im- 
portant occasion Miss Janet’s Indian 
shawl was produced (given her by the 
Laird’s father), and Miss Lisbeth’s silk 
dress—both to be instantly after re- 
placed in tissue paper. 

Unwittingly, I called for stamps on 
this eventful afternoon. ‘The door was 
ajar to the ‘‘ben,” or inner room. The 
old ladies were in animated discussion, 
and they did not even notice my entry. 
Not being hurried I sat down on the 
counter, the only chair having a rickety 
air about the legs. 

‘“Ve maun mind your mainners,”’ 
said Miss Janet anxiously. ‘‘ She’s 
English, the new housekeeper, and they 
du say folks are terrible polite in Lon- 
don.”’ 

‘* Hoot awa’,’’ said Miss “Lisbeth, ‘‘ye 
needna be tellin’ us tae mind our main- 
ners. We dinna tak’ tea at the Castle 
ilka day.”’ 

‘*T)’ye think,’’ asked Miss Ann tim- 
idly, ‘‘they would mind us blawin’ our 
tea? It’s terrible hot at the Castle, 
and it’s no polite tae tak’ muckle 
creain.’’ 

‘‘Na, na,’’ said Miss Janet decidedly, 
“there maun be nae blawin’. I mind 
when the English maids took tea here 
in the storm, there was nae blawin’. It 
was awfy genteel tae see them eat.’’ 

‘* But if we maunna be blawin,’ we 
can maybe put the tea in the saucer ?’’ 

‘© A dinna mind, but I’m thinkin’ it’s 
no’ genteel even to dae that.” 

Miss Lisbeth and Miss Ann sighed 
deeply. It was a mournful prospect 
that of going out to tea when you ex- 
pected to find it scalding hot. 

‘But they'll no’ be just sittin’ leukin’ 
at it ?’’ said Miss Ann sorrowfully. 

‘“Aye,’’ said Miss Janet, ‘‘there’s 
naething tae do but wait. But,’’ she 
added cheerfully, ‘‘ye needna be back 
till seven o’clock, sae ye’ll hae plenty 
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o’ time tae mind your mainners.’’ 

“And I suppose,’’ said Miss Lisbeth 
with resignation, ‘‘we maun only tak’ 
twa bits o’ sugar. They do say”’’ (in 
an awe-struck whisper) ‘‘that there’s 
folks in London that’ll tak’ nae sugar 
ava’!’’ | 

Such painful gentility was far beyond 
Miss Ann. 

‘‘T dinna believe it !’’ she said stoutly, 
“fand onyway I’ll no’ spile my tea for 
onybody.”’ 

‘‘Aweel,’’? said Miss Janet, ‘‘that 
doesna sound likely, sae if I were you I 
would jist watch what the housekeeper 
taks, and tak’ the same yoursel’s.”’ 

This decision seemed extremely satis- 
factory, and there was silence while the 
Indian shawl was being draped. 

Miss Lisbeth chuckled. 

“The housekeeper’ll no’ hae sic a 
shawl as that! Na, na, it would do for 
the leddie hersel’.’’ 

‘*T sometimes think,’’ said Miss Ann 
timidly, ‘‘that maybe it’s a wee thing 
ostentatious for folk like us.” 

Exclamations of horror followed this. 

“And d’ye think,’’ said Miss Janet, 
with a gentle dignity, ‘‘ d’ye think that 
the Laird o’ Balbeggie would hae gien 
us presents that’s no’ suitable? He 
kent fine what was ostentatious, a deal 
better nor you and me.”’ 

Miss Ann was squashed. 

‘«Tt’s true sister, a’ didna think o’ 
that.’’ 

Further rustling and the Miss Main- 
gays emerged. ‘The two younger were 
uncomfortable but happy. The shawl 
was very hot for an August day, and 
the black silk dress was very heavy ; 
their black kid gloves were much too 
tight, and each of the four buttons were 
strained to bursting. But what is dis- 
comfort when one goes to tea at the 
Laird’s? Their bonnets literally 
bristled with satisfaction. I liked them 
best myself in a frilled white mutch, 
with a clean checked apron, such as 
Miss Janet was wearing, but not for the 
world would I have breathed such an 
opinion. No one could have been so 
cruel as to ruffle their content. 

As I wheeled past the yellow corn- 
stocks, through the autumn haze, I 
thought of our neighbor the old Laird 
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of Balbeggie, coming home twenty years 
ago, laden like a treasure-ship with 
presents for his friends. And I won- 
dered if any had lasted so long or given 
such pleasure as Miss Maingay’s shawl. 

The sun was low when I returned. I 
could not resist calling at the postoffice, 
to hear an account of the great event. 

‘*Did you hear much about Lon- 
don ?” ITasked. ‘‘Do you not think 
it’s a fine place ?”’ 

‘“T’m no’ sure,’’ said Miss Lisbeth, 
shaking her head, ‘‘ the sairvent-lassies 
are sae prood they'll no wash their ain 
claes !”’ 

‘« And ye canna get a dish o’ proper 
parridge !’’ chimed in Miss Ann. 

‘« And the cooks’ll no’ make scones, 
and havena sae muckle as seen an oat- 
cake !’’ went on Miss Lisbeth. ‘‘ Do 
ye think if they canna take sugar-cakes 
they'll hae naething tae their tea but 
breid and butter ?”’ 

‘‘T’m afraid so,’’ I said, ‘‘or per- 
haps toast or crumpets.”’ 

‘« And what'll crumpets be ?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, indigestible things rather like 
toasted sponge, but they don’t have 
them often because they sticky people's 
gloves.”’ 

‘« But they’ll no’ tak’ tea with their 
gloves on ?’’ gasped Miss Lisbeth. 

“‘ Some dae, but it’s rather messy, I 
maun confess.”’ 

‘« It’s waurthanthat,’’ said Miss Ann, 
‘it’s terrible extravagant.’’ 

Miss Ann’s imagination was always 
roused over those creatures called 
strangers, whom she regarded with the 
sort of wonder we give to the specimens 
in the Zoo. She at once imagined 
English ladies, sitting in their own 
drawing-rooms, always with kid gloves 
on, devouring a horrible kind of toasted 
sponge. No wonder the results ap- 
palled her imagination. 

‘‘Puir bodies !’? she said, including 
the whole English race in her pity, 
“T’m thinkin’ there’s many a waur 
place than Scotland!”’ 

Miss Lisbeth took off her spectacles 
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and considered. She was far-famed as 
a traveler, having been once to Edin- 
burgh and twice to the next county. 

‘“Aye,’’ she said thoughtfully, 
‘*there’s mony and beautifu’ places in 
the world, but there’s no a superior 
place tae Scotland.” 

This was tremendous praise from a 
Moulinite, for they are sparse with their 
words, whether in praise or blame. 

‘*And what do you think of it?’ I 
said to Miss Janet. ‘‘ Do you not some- 
times feel this lonely, when you have a 
long afternoon by yourself? Would 
you not like to be in busy London, with 
gay folk passing at your window, and 
may be friends coming in to greet 
you?” 

Miss Janet shook her head. 

‘*Na, na, Miss Molly, there’s a deal 
to be seen oot of my window here. I 
see the corn growin’ yellow, the harvest 
folk comin’ by, and the sun settin’ in 
the west, and the bairnies runnin’ to 
schule in the morn. An’ I was jist 
thinkin’ Miss Molly the day, what a 
terrible deal I hae tae be thankfu’ for. 
Wha are we tae desairve a braw Indian 
shawl, and a new thatch tae our roof, 
and broth ilka day, when there’s mony 
a yane that hasna bite nor sup! And 
mair than that,’’ she added with a 
beautiful light on her old face, ‘‘the 
kirk sae near that I can gang tae’t ilka 
Sabbath !” 

I looked round the bare room, and 
into the ‘‘ ben ’’ with its carpetless floor, 
and its rickety chairs, and wondered if 
many people would have found so much 
room for gratitude. 

‘«T sometimes feel fair ashamed,’’ she 
went on, ‘‘ jist tae think what a deal I 
hae to be thankfu’ for !”’ 

The dying sunlight threw a beam on 
her white hair, and made a picture that 
Rembrandt or Millet might have 
envied. 

‘““Thank you,’’ I said, ‘‘and good- 
night !”’ 

The three faces smiled at me, and I 
wheeled away towards the sunset. 


VIRGINIA HARNED 


By ADOLPH KLAUBER 


With portrait of Virginia Harned drawn from life by JOHN CECIL CLAY, 
and printed in colors as frontispiece to this magazine 


IN some respects Virginia Harned oc- 
cupies a position on the American 
stage to which that of no other of our 

actresses is analagous. Her relations 
to the general public recall Mr. Lin- 
coln’s famous and popular phrase: 
‘‘For the people who like that sort of 
thing it is just the sort of thing they 
like.’’ In Miss Harned’s case there 
seems to be no middle ground where 
public appreciation is concerned. Peo- 
ple either like Virginia Harned very 
much or they do not like her at all. It 
does not follow, on this account, that 
her artistic qualifications are undefined. 
The public may be a unit in its enthu- 
siasm about a player, but that enthusi- 
asm does not necessarily imply the 
presence of exceptional artistic gifts. 
And the reverse of the proposition is 
equally true. 

In the popular esteem of the player, 
nowadays more than ever before, per- 
sonality plays a large part. The char- 
acter actor, engaged in sinking his in- 
dividuality beneath the surface of his 
art, is seldom the universal favorite. 
He or she—for the same rule applies to 
the women as the men—is not the one 
selected for exploitation asa star. No, 
it is the player with an individuality, 
a personality that the public knows. 
That individuality represents the wares 
in the managerial shop—the player’s 
name is simply the label on the goods. 

Miss Harned is a case in point. There 
is much in her buoyant nature, her ex- 
uberant and voluptuous grace and rich, 
warm coloring to appeal to those whose 
ideas of life are not tinged with the 
gray shadows of the Puritanical point 
of view. On the other hand, the very 
possession of those qualities, a person- 
ality suggestive of life’s enjoyment—a 
being breathing forth the essence of 
easy and comfortable living—creates a 
spirit of antagonism in those who per- 
sist in viewing life as a ‘‘ vale of tears.’’ 


Miss Harned owes in large measure 
her prominence on the stage to-day 
to her personality, for it entered large- 
ly in her first marked success, as 
well as in later instances. The origin- 
ator in this country of the r6le of Dru- 
sella Ives in Henry Arthur Jones’ com- 
edy, ‘‘The Dancing Girl,’’ she was 
called upon to represent a wayward, 
high-strung girl, fretting in the quiet 
surroundings of Quaker family circles, 
and ready at the first opportunity to 
throw herself into the gay abandon of 
a life of pleasure and excitement. Miss 
Harned’s appearance in this role in sup- 
port of E. H. Sothern—whose wife she 
has since become—brought her almost 
immediate recognition. ‘There were ex- 
ceptions to the general praise, of course, 
as there always are, but on the whole 
they seemed unjust. It was contended 
that the portrait was at times needlessly 
coarse—that may not have been the ex- 
act word, although it conveys the idea 
implied. But the stricture was unde- 
served. There was a note of reserve in 
Miss Harned’s performance that sug- 
gested something deeper than the mere 
outward manifestations indicated—a 
low, timorous, wailing note of a nature 
less wicked than ignorant, the dying 
note of the bird that beats its head 
against the cage, struggling for a sup- 
posed freedom that is really only to 
bring it into the jaws of the cat. 

And yet, satisfying as Miss Harned’s 
effort was in this instance, it fell far 
short of her accomplishment in ‘‘ Tril- 
by,’’ when Paul Potter’s dramatization 
of the Du Maurier story was produced 
in Boston in 1895. 

Miss Harned’s 7Z7ri/by was beau- 
tiful, appealing, and, as was the case 
with her Drusella Ives, suggestive not 
of a nature wholly or wilfully bad, but 
of a being so placed that there had been 
neither time nor opportunity for an un- 
derstanding of the conventions of re- 
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served maidenliness as they are supposed 
to exist everywhere but in the Quartier 
Latin. 

In ‘‘ The Adventures of Lady Ursula’’ 
Miss Harned revealed another phase of 
her art, the delightful comedy vein 
which she possesses being especially in 
evidence. Here, too, was a suggestion 
of pleasing womanliness with just 
enough of reserve and modesty in the 
scenes where Ursu/a, masquerading as 
a boy, is discovered by her lover. 

Of Miss Harned’s earlier career there 
is little that calls for extended com- 
ment. It is the usual tale of hard 
traveling and uninspiring parts. Her 
earliest engagement was in a company 
playing ‘‘Our Boarding House.”’ 
Later she joined George Clark, touring 
for a brief period in New England in 
‘« The Corsican Brothers.’’ After this 
venture, which ended in disaster, she 
. acted Leste in ‘‘ A Night Off’’ with a 
company touring the South and West. 
Then she had an unpleasant experience 
in ‘‘ The Still Alarm’’ which resulted 
in her coming to New York. Here her 
first appearance was at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater in Sedley Brown’s ‘‘ A 
Long Lane’’ and she then joined Louis 
Aldrich’s company. While she was 
playing in ‘‘ The Editor,’’ Daniel Froh- 
man saw and engaged her as EK. H. 
Sothern’s leading woman. She ap- 
peared in ‘‘Lord Chumley,’’ ‘‘ The 
Dancing Girl’’ and ‘‘ Captain Letter- 
blair.’’ Then she joined A. M. Pal- 
mer’s stock company, appearing as 
Letty Fletcher in ‘‘ Saints and Sinners,”’ 
Mrs. Sylvester in ‘‘The New Woman ”’ 
and Mrs. Erlynne in ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan.” ‘‘ Trilby ’’ followed and 
then she rejoined Mr. Sothern’s com- 
pany, being notably successful as the 
eerie E/f in ‘‘A Sunken Bell.’’ An 
ambitious effort, not entirely satisfying 
to be sure, was this actress’s assump- 
tion of the role of Szson- in Sardou’s 
psychic play ‘‘Spiritisme.’’ Miss 
Harned has also essayed ‘‘ Camille ’’ 
and ‘‘ Ophelia.”’ 

Two seasons ago, Virginia Harned be- 
came a star on her own account. It 
cannot be recorded that the venture in 
its earliest stages was an unmixed bless- 
ing. Edward E. Rose’s dramatization 
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of ‘‘ Alice of Old Vincennes,’’ selected 
for the occasion, was a melodramatic 
affair, crude in construction and wholly 
disappointing to those who hoped for a 
reproduction of the pleasant atmosphere 
of the Maurice Thompson romance. 
Miss Harned at times gave flashes of 
her charming comedy quality, but gener- 
ally speaking her Alice was as disap- 
pointing as the play. 

Last season when it was announced 
that Charles Frohman had selected 
Virginia Harned to impersonate /77s, 
in Arthur Wing Pinero’s painful but 
powerful study, there was much sur- 
prise among those who were familiar 
with the London production. There 
the role had been originated by Miss 
Fay Davis, the direct antithesis in tem- 
perament and method of Miss Harned. 

Miss Harned was, however, satis- 
fying to critical judgment so far as 
her personal limitations would allow, 
but that she made /rzs as much her 
own as she had done in the case of 
several previous parts would be too 
much to say. ‘There was manifest in- 
sincerity at times that marred the por- 
trait, and the deepest notes of emotional 
excitement were not always suggested. 
At the same time there was something 
appealing in the suffering of so beauti- 
ful a woman, though Virginia Harned 
is too essentially a material being to 
arouse the deepest sympathy. 

It is in the suggestion of the nega- 
tive phase—and, as I have said, that is 
an important one—of the character of 
fris that Miss Harned was least satisfy- 
ing. The most successful theatrical 
interpretations are those in which the 
imagination of the auditor reinforces 
and in a measure emphasizes the re- 
sources of the player. Miss Harned 
does not suggest feminine weakness and 
her portraiture could hardly fail to be 
marked by a positive quality which was 
away from the playwright’s intent. 

Technically Virginia Harned’s /r7s 
was sound and revealed a breadth of ex- 
pression that marked a decided advance 
over any of her previous efforts, and 
that admission carries with it a large 
share of praise, for this actress’s artistic 
career has generally been one of honest 
endeavor and consistent progress. 


THE CUT 


Z. or the A. B. roads, seldom paid any 

attention to the callofthe porter when 
the train stopped at that particular station, 
except to observe that the two roads came 
within forty feet of each other but did not 
intersect, and to wonder why the place was 
called ‘‘ Summit’’ or ‘‘ Cut,” for it is situated 
in a broad valley and the track is graded up 
instead of cut down. 

Nature was at her best in spreading out 
there the sight for a great city. Some of the 
citizens are so loyal to their home town that 
they will not or can not tell a stranger how to 
reach any other town by rail or by private 
conveyance. A common expression among 
the people is, ‘‘ When a man once makes 
tracks in Summitcut he is sure to come back.”’ 
Numbers of examples were always at tongues’ 
end. -The old women prided themselves on 
the fact that one born in the place had been 
made a bishop and had afterwards come back 
and preached a sermon for his old friends. 
Half-grown boys pointed out the fence cor- 
ners, near the depot, where Barnum once fed 
his camels and elephants, on a Sabbath after- 
noon. 

The Eleventh Census estimated the popu- 
lation of the town as being 211, and an indig- 
nation meeting of the citizens was talked of 
but nothing came of it. 

If travelers had no other reason for remem- 
bering the place, the fact that the accommo- 
dation train on one road invariably passed just 
four minutes before the other got there, that 
it was not even a flag station for the fast mail 
on either road, and that no freight trains were 
allowed to carry passengers, would have in- 
delibly stamped the monotonous scenery on 
any mind. 

The wayfarer, who had waited twenty-four 
hours to make connections, left four minutes 
too early to see a fellow-creature craw] off and 
begin the supreme test of his patience. 

There was no sleeping house anywhere 
near, but the passengers were allowed to 
lounge or sleep as much as they pleased in 
the waiting-room. Between the tracks a 
Dutch widow kept an eating house which 
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AT SUMMITCUT 
By WIGHTMAN FLETCHER MELTON 


furnished some excuse for deceiving the ap- 
petite. Eggs were boiled till they turned 
blue; if sugar was wanted for the coffee, 
the landlady announced sternly that it had 
already been mixed with the milk; if Sallie, 
the hired girl, passed the pie to one person 
who did not want any, the woman would im- 
mediately point her finger in quick succession 
at all the others around the table and say, 
‘“N’r you, N’r you, N’r you—Sallie, take’em, 
put "em up.” 

The waiting-room was originally painted 
white on the inside, but every conceivable 
space, from the wainscoting to as high as the 
tallest man could reach standing on a bench, 
was filled with writing: poems on patience; 
obituaries of hard boiled eggs; applications 
for lots in the local cemetery; propositions to 
teach a school between trains; analyses of the 
drinking water; odes to gnats and mosquitoes; 
wills; testaments; and what not, with here 
and there ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vicissi.” But it was 
not to any of these things that the town owed 
its name. 

The leading citizen of the town was physi- 
cian, postmaster and justice of the peace. 
He owned a tanyard and a blacksmith shop 
and lived in a two-story house with a base- 
ment. The barber of the town had a parti- 
tion in his shop. On Wednesday and Friday 
afternoons he shaved and cut hair and on 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons he cut and 
sold beef inthe other room. The balance of 
his time he devoted to his farm and vineyard. 

Near the postoffice door stood a ‘‘ Heaven- 
wood ” tree on which notices of sheriff’s sales 
were tacked. The sap of the tree oozing from 
tack and nail holes congealed intoa gum which 
the people ‘‘ found handy ”’ to seal packages 
and to make old stamps adhere. 

One afternoon, when it was too wet to plow 
and to warm to ‘‘chop’’ wood, the voting pop- 
ulation assembled at the postoffice corner, near 
the depot, to witness a game of checkers, 
played for the championship, with black and 
white trousers buttons, on the side of a goods 
box. The whistle of the accommodation 
suspended interest in the game long enough 
for the entire crowd, except the two players, 
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to get nearer the track and see a little, flabby 
mail sack thrown off and a woman and five 
small children, who had camped overnight in 
the waiting-room, getonthetrain. When the 
flagman stepped to the ground the largest 
child started to climb on, but the man said: 
‘Wait a minute, please, till the passengers 
get off.’” A woman and a man stepped down 
and the woman asked the man, ‘ And is this 
Summitcut?’’ He replied in the affirmative, 
carried her and her luggage to the waiting- 
room, and then strolled off down the track 
in the direction from which the train had 
come. Several times, before he was out of 
sight, the woman came to the door and looked 
anxiously in his direction. Later she came 
out and walked a hundred yards down the 
track, but came back immediately to the 
waiting-room, and the agent said she sat there 
all night alone, and the man was not seen 
again till the next day after the other accom- 
modation had gone by and carried the woman 
away. He walked about the streets awhile 
and finally disappeared in another direction. 
Some one commented on the fact that the fool 
got left, and would have an opportunity to 
enjoy the sights of the town another twenty- 
four hours. 

Next morning he was in town bright and 
early and spent the entire day walking about 
the streets and reading the inscriptions on the 
walls of the waiting-room. The accommo- 
dation on each road came and went, but the 
stranger watched the last one out of sight and 
then disappeared in the woods. 

He wasa good-looking man and waselegantly 
dressed, and the third day, as he walked about 
the streets, many guesses were ventured as to 
his business and many remarks made as to his 
appearance. He seemed to be troubled or 
anxious about something and the village doc- 
tor suggested insanity, buta half dozen of the 
most intelligent citizens of the town who had 
talked with him declared him to be ‘‘as bright 
as a new dollar.” 

On the morning of the fourth day a dozen 
wives who had taken a peep at the stranger 
through the hop vines declared to their hus- 
bands that they should not have a bite of din- 
ner unless they found out the stranger’s busi- 
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ness and what he was doing in the town. 
During the forenoon the man answered with 
an indifferent ‘‘No’’ each of the questions 
asked by as many men, ‘‘Are you a drum- 
mer? preacher? school teacher? lawyer? 
prospector? merchant? tailor? doctor? mu- 
siciau? poet? undertaker? detective? rail- 
road man? 

No one knew where the man slept, and the 
people for miles around who, having heard of 
him, quit their plows and came in to get a 
look at him, declared that they had not fur- 
nished him a mouthful to eat. 

The sixth day the excitement was intense. 
It was whispered around that the man was an 
oil expert and was investigating with a view 
to investing and boring. Real estate values 
jumped out of sight and an agent came down 
from J——ville, opened a branch office, and 
did a good local and wire business till after 
midnight. 

Next morning the citizens held a meeting 
and appointed the doctor a committee of one 
to interview the stranger and ascertain the 
nature of his business. Stranger and sun 
rose simultaneously in the east. The com- 
mittee sought in vain for an excuse to get up 
a conversation. Noon came. The doctor 
went home and tried to eat his dinner, but 
was interrupted a dozen times by neighbors 
who came in and inquired, ‘‘ What about it, 
Doc?”’ 

After dinner the stranger was not to be 
found, and it was broadly hinted that either 
the doctor had not tried hard enough to see 
him, or that he himself had induced the 
stranger to come there and create excitement 
so that he could sell his land to advantage. 

A half hour before the south-bound train 
arrived the man came in town from a direc- 
tion in which he had never been seen to go, 
and bringing with him two large valises which 
he did not take off the train the day he came. 
When he had bought a ticket to Savannah the 
doctor approached him nervously and said :— 

‘Friend, you must excuse me, you are not 
suspected of having done anything wrong, 
but our people are half crazy with curiosity 
to know the nature of your business here, if 
you do not mind telling it.’’ 


Reading the obituaries of hard-boiled eggs. 
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He thanked the doctor politely for the in- 
terest of the people but said it was a purely 
private matter and he preferred to keep it to 
himself. 

Finally, after much persuasion, and after 
the train had blown for the station, five miles 
above town, the stranger took the doctor to 
one side and said in a subdued voice :— 

‘Sir, Iam sorry to tell you that two years 
agolI killed a man in Little Rock. In m 
boyhood, I was a quiet and peaceable child, 
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and in my young manhood I was never known 
to have a fight, but in an unguarded moment 
I gave way to passion and slew, in cold blood, 
my fellow man, and for two long years I 
was behind the bars before my trial came 
off. I was sentenced to the jailing for 
ten years,’’ and his voice dropped into a 
whisper, ‘‘ but later, I was given my choice 
between that and a week in Summitcut, and 
like a fool I took the latter; but excuse me, 
I am about to miss my train.” 


Say 


ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM 
By ADA BELL WILSON 


Ti defendant stepped up with a crest- 
fallen air, not so his only witness, who 
was not one of your ‘ high-fo-lutin’”’ 
freed ‘‘niggers,’? but who kept religiously to 
her checked homespun dresses and red bandan- 
na turban. In her eye gleamed all the pent up 
wrath born of certain righteous indignation, 
and to the judge observing her humorously 
from the bench, though with an outward show 
of austerity, this foreboded a thunder storm. 

Nor was he to be disappointed. The lawyer 
for the accused also had a twinkle in his eyes, 
but he went straight on with the case. 

“The defendant will tell the court his 
name,’’? ‘Frank Taylor.’’? ‘You are accused 
of robbing, so and so’s hen house on June 
15th ” Dat’s not de troof,’’ flashed 


the old woman, with consequent mutterings. 
“Order,’’ commanded the ia e. 

The outburst became more SS aaeit as the 
case proceeded, and as the plaintiff brought 
forward the details of the ransacked condition 
of the bereft hen house. The final torrent 
was spent upon the court, when the old wom- 
an’s turn came to testify. 

“Your name?’’ ‘Fore de Lawd! Ain’t I 
done nussed yo’ ebber sence you was a new- 
born babe; ain’t I done rocked yo’ to sleep on 
dis ole breas’, an’ now yo’ axes me my name?”’ 
“Well, tell the judge.” ‘Who, me?” ‘Yo’ 
jes pokin’ fun at me, Marse Gus, kase Marse 
Jedge done eat Aggy’s good biscuits and fried 
chickens at our house too much.’? And with 
a scornful glance at ‘‘Marse Gus’? and ap- 


Marginalia. 


pealing to the judge ‘‘You knows dis old nig- 
ger, don't yer jedge ?” 

It was no use trying to explain, so on to the 
next step. Was the sky clearing? 

The lightning fairly encircled the heads of 
those would-be destroyers of Frank’s reputa- 
tion, who came so upheaded and went away 
with feathers drooped lower than ever could 
have been those of the most abject of their 
lamented kidnapped fowls. 
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“Kase ebbrybody knows Mammy Aggy 
ain’t gwine tell no lie,’’? was~her irrefutable 
conclusion after she had unbared the terrible 
perfidy of ‘‘dem low mouf, black-as-dey-skins- 
hearted niggers, who sayed Frank stole dey 
ole feather-legged, mite-kivered chickens 
what eben a dorg wouldn’t look at, much less 
sich a high-tuned sasschayin gem’n as he wuz!”’ 

So the judge thought too, and sunshine 
reigned in two thankful hearts. 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF 
By MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


ulled off his overcoat and threw 
it across the nearest chair. 

Just then the little bronze clock on the 
mantel struck the half hour; it lacked only 
thirty minutes of midnight. 

It was the eve of his wedding day, and he 
had been giving the conventional dinner to 
his best man and a few special friends. He 
had made it a quiet affair as befitted the fact 
of his former marriage, but it must be con- 
fessed that his guests felt the complexity of 
the situation. Nevertheless, it had passed off 
pleasantly, so that now, after goading the 
smouldering coals into life, he sank back 
luxuriously into his Morris chair with 
the deep satisfaction that follows the success- 
ful performance of a social duty. 

After atime he took a tiny box from his 
pocket, drew from itthe plain gold ring pro- 
vided for the morrow and held it so he could 
read the inscription inside: ‘‘To Helen from 
Edward.”’ A girlish face of rare loveliness 
smiled down upon him from its gilded frame 
and, glancing up, he met the pictured eyes 
and smiled responsively. Then, replacing the 
box, he sat for a long time watching the fire. 

Slowly his face clouded; old memories were 
crowding upon him. At last he crossed the 
room, sat down at his desk and took a key 
from his key ring, but hesitated before fitting 
it to the lock. Again he glanced at the face 
on the mantel and said, apologetically; 
“Surely to-night Ihave the right, even if to- 
morrow it is disloyalty.”’ 

The key clicked in the lock and he drew 
out the drawer. There was a package of 
letters in it and a small box; he opened the 
box first. It held none of those consecrated 
nothings—bows of ribbon and faded flowers 
—that women cherish. One glance showed 
its contents; a photograph, a lock of hair and 
a baby’s pink and white bootie, that was all. 

He fingered the soft knitted thing, laid his 
cheek for a moment against the hair, then 
taking the picture in his hand, gazed at it 
long and earnestly. 

“You understand, don’t you, Margaret ?” 
he said aloud. ‘‘Some way, you always 
understood. It isn’t that she’s to take your 


ae \ hae that’s done !’’ he said, as he 


place—no one could ever take your place, 
darling, you know that?" 

The eyes seemed to look at him doubtfully 
as he continued; ‘‘ You see a man can’t live 
this way always, dear. He’s no better off 
than a stray dog with no one to make a home 
for him’’—was there mist in the pictured 
eyes, or only in his own ?—‘ And then,’ he 
hurried on, ‘‘there’s little Margaret.’ Surely 
the eyes grew tender now. ‘‘ How do I know 
what a wee thing like that needs, and Helen 
says she will be good to her?” 

At that the eyes grew inscrutable. He 
waited, as if for an answer, but, at last, with a 
long drawn sigh, replaced the picture rever- 

ently and, with 
the box stillopen 
before him, un- 
tied the package 
of letters and be- 


Old memories 
were crowding 
upon him. ale he ae 
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an to read them. They had been carefully 
fled, the oldest on top. First came a few tied 
by themselves with a blue ribbon; they 
were the ‘love letters.’ The first one 
read : — 


‘DEAR NED: : 
The roses were so lovely I could not wait 
to thank you. Be sure and come early.”’ 


And another :— 


‘“NED DEAR: 

‘‘ Billy wanted to earn a nickel so I let 
him bring this note to you. Itis just to tell 
you--can you guess what ?”’ 


He could remember just how Margaret’s 
six-year-old brother came striding into his 
office, proud to be the bearer of this official 
document. 

Still another, a later one, ran :— 


‘* My DEAREST: 

“Don’t come till eight to-night, for I 
am to try on ¢he dress at 7.30 to see if every- 
thing is right.’ 


The dress was her wedding gown. 

He read them all, breezy, merry little mes- 
sages they were, ust like Margaret’s whole- 
some self, full of life and love, but love writ- 
ten between the lines, not in fulsome words. 
Only once did she really yield to his repeated 
pleas for expression; then she said :— 


‘“My DEAREST: 
‘“You asked me last night to tell you, 
or, if I preferred, to write you how much I 
love you. Don’t you know, darling, that I 
couldn’t if my life—not this life alone but the 
next one too—depended onit. This love-life 
isa new existence to me anyway, and only 
just begun. It will grow and grow. Don’t 
ou feel that yourself? Do you remember 
rs. Browning’s Sonnet beginning: ‘‘How do 
I love thee, let me count the ways?’’ I think 
she came nearer saying it for me than I shall 
ever come to saying it for myself. Read it as 
said to you by me, and read this part twice : 


“T love thee with the breath 

Smiles, tears of all my lifel—and if God 
choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death.” 


He folded over the page hastily to hide the 
words ‘‘ love thee better after death.” 

“Does she?” he asked himself. ‘Does she 
love me better than ever, and I—” 

His fingers trembled as he put the letter 
back in its envelope and took the next from 
the pile. This began: ‘‘ My dear Husband,”’ 
and was written from their own home, three 
months after their marriage while he was 
away on business. 

The Browns had called,she said; she was 
improving the opportunity to work on his 
Christmas present; the carpenter had fixed 
the catch on the kitchen door so she felt per- 
fectly safe ; Katy made such a delicious apple 
pudding for dinner, it was a shame for him to 
miss it, and—the foolish trifles that happy 
married folk write to each other. How vividly 
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it brought back those early days of their 
married life. 

He put the letter down and took up a second 
packet tied by themselves, but this time the 
ribbon was white. They bore the date of the 
last year of her life. 

He read slowly now, word by word, as we 
listen to the last faint whispers of the dying, 
knowing that each brings us nearer the end. 

“T have just finished knitting a little 
bootie,’’ she wrote in one of them, ‘‘it is the 
dearest, daintiest, tiniest thing! I believe 
I'll slip it into this letter.”’ 

He reached for the morsel of pink and white 
wool in the drawer and held it to his lips as 
he read the remaining letters. Here a shade 
of melancholy was perceptible under her jubi- 
lant rejoicing, and this minor tone of misgiv- 
ing and foreboding grew stronger and stronger 
till, at last, her fears seemed to settle into con- 
viction. The last letter ended with the words :— 

‘TI feel, Iknow the joy of motherhood is 
not for me, but the baby will comfort you. 
She will take my place and you must not 
grieve too bitterly for me, my darling—”’ 

He dropped his head on his arm and for the 
first time yielded himself unreservedly to his 
sorrow without an effort at self-control. 

‘Oh, Margaret,’’ he cried, ‘‘ Margaret, my 
wife, come to me!” 

He stretched out his hands, but not into 
empty space. Instead they were met by a 
strong vital touch. He raised his head. Was 
he dreaming! No, he had dreamed, but the 
woman in the red dressing gown, with the 
pretty tumbled hair and dancing brown eyes 
was no dream but a very live reality. 

‘‘Margaret, Margaret !’’ he repeated, still 
holding her hand, 

‘‘Why in the world don’t you go to bed, 
Ned ?”’ Could celestial voice be half so sweet ! 
‘It's almost midnight and your hands are as 
cold as a frog.” 

Then peeping over his shoulder, ‘‘ You silly 
thing! I do believe you’ve been reading those 
old letters of mine again and fell asleep over 
them. They are enough to give any one the 
nightmare. It’s ridiculous for you to keep 
them anyway, especially those morbid ones 
I wrote just before baby came.’’ 

“Are you really you ?’’? he murmured in- 
anely. ‘' I did have a bad dream; I dreamed I 
was going to be married again.” 

“Let me go!” she sputtered as best she 
could on account of something pressed again 
and again on her lips. ‘‘Let me go at once, 
sir,’’ struggling tofree herself. ‘‘If you had 
the bad taste to dream such a thing, you 
needn't tell me about it.” Then finding her 
efforts futile, in a different tone,—‘‘Do let me 
go, Ned, that’sa dear. Don’t you hear little 
Margaret crying ?” and added as she paused a 
moment, a delicious picture of mischief 
framed by the bedroom door:— 

‘And, Ned, if vou are not quite sure yet 
whether you are awake or not, you might run 
down stairs and get that bottle of sterilized 
inilk out of the ice-box. You know yourself 
well enough to realize that you would never 
dream of doing that. ’’ 


now celebrated ‘‘ Foxy Grandpa,”’ has 
in preparation for the coming holi- 
day season ‘‘The New Adventures of Foxy 
Grandpa.’’ This is a collection of a large 
number of the different series of the recent 
stories of that personage. 
Mr. Schultze looks more like a banker than 
a comic artist. Many of his friends who 
have known him for years are unaware of his 
connection with the Sunday Comic Supple- 
ment. One day, as he stood talking with a 
prominent politician of his acquaintance, a 
young newspaper reporter slapped Mr. 
Schultze on the back and hailed him as 
‘““Foxy Grandpa.”? ‘‘ Why don’t you punch 
the impudent young scoundrel’s head ?”’ in- 
quired the politician after the reporter had 
gone. ‘What for?” asked Mr. Schultze. 
‘“Why, what business has he to call you Foxy 
Grandpa? You're not old.” ‘‘No,” replied 
Mr. Schultze. ‘Still I’m old enough to be 
Foxy Grandpa’s father.” 


Crew E. SCHULTZE, the creator of the 
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Stephen Crane’s Irish romance, entitled 
“The O’Ruddy,’”’ is at last to be published, 
and is said to be full of ; 
humor, dash and incident. : 

All the world knows that 
just before his death Ste- 
phen Crane was at work on 
the MS. of this novel, of 
which he had completed 
about two-thirds. When 
his fatal illness began he 
started for the Continent. 
Robert Barr, his friend, 
went with him as far as the 
Channel and bade him 
good-by there. Before they 
separated they had a long, 
detailed talk over the novel 
and its completion. Crane 
thought that he would 
never get well, and ex- 
pressed the strongest de- 
sire that Barr should finish 
“The O’Ruddy”’ if he him- 
self should not live to do so. 

After Crane’s death Barr 
was so occupied with writ- 
ing ‘‘ Over the Border ’’ and 
editing Zhe Jdler, of which he had become the 
proprietor, that he was not able to do anything 
with the story, but has now yielded to the ur- 
gent requests of his publishers, who are also 
Crane’s publishers, and has carried his old 
friend’s novel to a triumphant conclusion. 

Its publication will be a literary event of 


Carl E. Schultze, “* Foxy Grandpa.” 


the first magnitude, as it is the last work of 
the brilliant Stephen Crane completed by an- 
other brilliant writer in entire sympathy with 
him, especially in the new and Goiicions treat- 
ment of that surprising Irish hero, the 
O’Ruddy. 

et teed ‘ 

An important work on the horse that will 
be a complete practical guide of all that is 
known about every breed in the world is soon 
to be issued, by Frank Townsend Barton, un- 
der the title of ‘‘ Our Friend the Horse.” 

The author states that his purpose is to give 
his facts in a clear, brief and systematic man- 
ner, so that the manual may be found a use- 
ful guide to breeders, owners and all others 
interested in matters pertaining tothe horse. 

It is a well-known fact that the care given 
to a horse, whatever be its particular service 
to man, is a most important factor in deter- 
mining its subsequent utility, and it is with 
this aim that the writer has been induced to 
ia the more important facts relating to 

‘oods, feeding and stable management. 
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Beginning with the little settlement on 
the James River, every 
step of the rugged wa 
trodden by the first col- 
onists is of importance to 
their descendants. How 
our forefathers lived, what 
they had, with what few 
comforts they managed to 
get along seem nearly a 
miracle to us. Many of 
their ways and means are 
written in their furniture, 
some of which survives, 
even some of the first 
scanty goods which came 
in the Mayflower. What 
came from England, and 
when, what the sturdy 
Dutch brought with them 
or sent for, what our own 
cabinetmakers wrought 
(and we had them as early 
as 1662), constitute a sub- 
ject we often should like 
to study. ‘The Old Fur- 
niture Book,’? by N. Hud- 
son Moore, now on the press, aims to fill such 
a want. ; 

The early English makers and their work, 
even as early as the days of Good Queen Bess, 
are discussed and are brought down in system- 
atic order to the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 


SCRIBBLINGS IN OLD-TIME 
SCHOOL-BOOKS 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


HILDREN have always been prone to 
scribbling and the pupils in the old dis- 
trict schools were no exception to the 

rule. They did not by any means confine 
their chirography to their copybooks. A fair 
surface of paper, no matter where found, was 
a temptation to some of them, and all had 
moments of mental ennui when the employ- 
ment of the fingers in aimless whittling or writ- 
ing was as natural as breathing. The ma- 
jority of the old books that have survived 
the wear and tear of use and the casual- 
ties of the passing years are comparatively 
free from markings. Books were rarer and 
far more valued in the early days than later 
and were treated with more respect, though it 
must be admitted this immaculateness is in 
part due to the fact that the books most dec- 
orated were the soonest to go to pieces and no 
longer exist. But search and appeal to elder- 
ly people brings to light many curious bits 
of school-child lore. 

The first thing the youthful proprietor of a 
book was likely to do was to mark it with his 
name. Usually he put his signature on the 
front fly-leaf, but he might write it on the 
final fly-leaf, or almost anywhere else in the 
book. Sometimes he lettered it outside on 
the cover, or even on the edges of the leaves. 
Various common forms of name inscription 
are given below. They exhibit considerable 
originality in spelling and punctuation, or the 
lack of it, and are transcribed just as they 
were written :— 


Elisa Lee,s property 
cost of it 3/ Hartford 10th Dec 1798 


Allen m Shepherds 
Book and pen the year 
1831 augest 17 


Jonathan Colton owner 1807 
Ella Morillis my name 1828 
Inan old Latin book I find this signature :— 


Andrew Hillyer Ejus Liber 
AD 1700 and frose to death. 


The Latin students were 
fond of writing A7us Liber, 
but the line which gives 
the date is the only one of 
the kind I have seen, Fre- 
quently the names were ac- 
companied by verses such 
as :— 


Steal not this doak. for if you do, 
Tom Harris will be after you. 


oMbal il TkKi Bork 
Gor fear of Litas 
Fin hear 
She mimirs mnt 


ihn wy Ls 5 Bock esi an you are rewarded 


Steal not this book for fear of strife 
For the owner carries a big jacknife. 


Steal not this book my honest friend 
for fear the gallos will be your end 
The gallos is high, the rope is strong, 
To steal this book you know is wrong. 


Let every lerking thief be taught, 
This maxim always sure, 

That learning is much better bought 
Than stolen from the poor. 

Then steel not this book. 


The longest and most impressive of these 
incantations against possible purloiners was 
the following :— 


Whosoever steals this 
Book away may 
Think on that great 
Judgment day when 
Jesus Christ shall 
come and say 

Where is that book you 
stole away. 

Then you will say 
Ido not not know 
and Christ will say 
go down below. 


In a copy of the Protestant Tutor, a tiny 
volume published in Boston in 1685, I find a 
quatrain of a very different character from 
the rough humor or the belligerent threaten- 
ings of the usnal fly-leaf entries :— 


William Graham his Book 

God grant him grace therein to look, 
that he may run that blessed race 

that heaven may be his dwelling Place. 


A rhyme of similar gentleness was :— 


This Book was bought for good Intent 
pray bring it home when it is lent 


Sometimes a series of jingles was so ar- 
ranged as to lead the reader on a wild goose 
chase. Atthe top of one of the early pages 
would be written :— 


If my name you wish to see 
look on page 103 


Turn to that page and 
you have :— 


onte 


If my name you cannot find 
look on page 109 


Again do as you are bid- 


Men, Women and Books, 


Jf my name you cannot find 
Shut up the book and never mind. 


On occasion the poetry dealt with some in- 
cidental topic, as for example these lines in 
an Adams’ Arithmetic :— 


Oh may I learn with true submission 
Daniel Adams composition 


Among the older schoolgirls it was often a 
fad to write sentimental verses of affection 
in each other’s books, thus:— 


To Miss Lottie 
Lalways wish you happiness 
No sorrow veil your earth- 

ly bliss, 
And when this little piece 
you see ‘ 
Of friendship mine remem- 
ber me. 
Your friend ana school- 


mate 
Mary Ann W. 
To Ellen 


Many, many a voice will greet me, 
In a low and gentle tone 
But its music will not cheer me 
Like the cadence of thine own. 
A Friend. 


The boys once in a while made similar dec- 
larations ; but these were usually in prose 
and evidently were not intended so seriously 
as those the girls produced. Very likely the 
lad to whom the endearments were addressed 
would append joking comments. Here are 
specimens of masculine handiwork :— 


You give your heart 

to me and I will give 

mine to you we will lock them 

up together and throw away the key 


No Sir ee Oh yes 
T shall always think of you as a dear friend. 
S. Gray. 


AU right Gray ; only don’t tell any one else 
about it. Lee. 


The quotation below is more dubious :— 


Francis Barton 

is my name a merica 
is my nation 
pitsfteld is my 
dweling place 

and christ is my 
salvation when 

tam dead and 

all my bones are 
rotten its youl 
remember me or else 
i will be forgotten 


A schoolbook that is in my possession, dated 
1832, has penciled inside the front cover these 
lines :— 


Puzzle 


written over the commandments 


P.RS.V.R.Y.P.RF.CTM.N 
.V.RK..PTH.S.PR.C.PTST.N 


S19 


No solution was offered and I studied over 
the mysterious medley for some time before 
I saw that it made sense if an E was substi- 
tuted for each of the dots. 

In another of my books published a dozen 
years later is the fly-leaf assertion that 


11 weeks will never go away 
never never never never 


What repining and hopeless melancholy in 
looking forward to the long 
term just begun ! 

Toward the end of the 
spellers was often a page of 
first names, male and female, 
and the owner of a book, 
recognizing some of these as 
belonging to his friends, was 
very likely inspired to write 
in the appropriate surname, 
as follows :— 


A’BEU Chapin 
ALON'zO Tyler 
ELISHA Gunn 
AB’BY Bliss 
NAN'Cy Steadman 


Along with the writing in the old books 
there is more or lessdrawing. The very early 
books sometimes have fly-leaf sketches of In- 
dians and log houses. The later books have 
houses of a more modern sort, and you find 
rude drawings of steamboats, horses, birds, 
flowers, faces and the like. Often a penny or 
other coin was slipped under the fly-leaf and 
the surface of the paper covering the coin was 
rubbed with a piece of lead from the school- 
boy’s pocket, or the blunt end of a pencil. 

The children had numerous methods for 
defacing their school-books, and they also had 
certain devices for keeping them in good 
order. Many of the older books are protected 
by an outer cover of sheepskin neatly folded 
in at the edges and sewed in place with home- 
spun tow. After 1825 this outer covering was 
apt to be calico, and sometimes there were tie 
strings attached at the sides. The girls were 
addicted to the use of a ‘thumb paper”’ 
folded and slipped in where 
the thumb rested when the 
book wes in use. This might 
be merely made of a piece of 
newspaper or wrapping pa- 
per: orit might be nice, new 
foolscap, or possibly bright 
blue or red glazed paper. 
Some children had their 
thumb papers attached to 
the book by a long thread, 
or sometimes by a bit of gay- 
colored sewing silk from the 
mother’s work-basket. 

The most serious attention the average boy 
gave to his books had to do with the course. 
When the leaves began to be dog-eared he 
would get out his knife and carefully pare off 
the page corners of the entire book, and if he 
had an eye for beauty he was not satisfied 
with a straight cut, but rounded the corners. 
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‘Many Cargoes,”’ by W. W. 
Jacobs, that delightful collec- 
tion of sea stories, has main- 
tained its popularity and sells 
steadily and well. Mr. Jacobs’ 
humor has won him many ad- 
mirers who will be pleased to 
know that a new ‘‘Kemble’’ 
holiday edition is to be issued. 
It is to be humorously illus- 
trated by E. W. Kemble, in his 
inimitable manner. The stories 
areofacharacterthat lend them- 
selves readily to Mr. Kemble’s 
talent. There are to be eight 
full-page plates, done in color, 
and thirty-two black-and-white 
illustrations after pen-and-ink 


sketches. 
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Clarence F. Underwood, whose photograph 
was reproduced in a recent number of LEs- 
LIE’S MONTHLY, has just made an arrange- 
ment to make 
a set of twelve 
calendar 
drawings for 
the Stokes 
Company for 
the season of 
1905, which is 
an instance of 
the necessary 
forehanded- 
ness on the 
part of pub- 
lishers. 

Mr. Under- 
wood isa 
small, dark 


B 


over-plus of 
encrgy and 
something 
more than a 
suggestion of 
the Semitic in the color of his eyes and the 
cast of his features. Nervous, almost to the 
point of excitability, he punctuates his sen- 
tences with wildly gesticulating hands, a shrug 
of the shoulder, and an occasional emphatic 
snap of the fingers. 

There is a ring at the door. He rushes to 
open it. He has a brush behind each ear, 
another in his mouth, and his clothes are 
daubed generously with paint. He flings 
open the door, shakes the hand of his visitor, 
places a chair, rearranges a fold of the model’s 
drapery, and is back at his easel all in a mo- 
ment, and having exchanged the greeting of 
the day. 
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It is related of Mr. Underwood that, in 
calling with some pictures upona London ed- 
itor who bore the reputation of not being 
over-cordial to young artists, he brushed past 
the office boy, who tried ineffectually to block 
his way, ensconsed himself comfortably in 
the editor’s private office and amused himself, 
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Mrs, A. M. 


man with an. 


Monthly. 


while waiting for that digni- 
tary by placing his pictures 
conspicuously about—against 
the chairs, on the desk and 
even on the walls. When the 
editor returned Mr. Under- 
wood naively explained that, as 
time was doubtless valuable to 
Mr. , he had arranged to 
submit his work without any 
unnecessary delay. The result 
might have been disastrous to 
some aspiring artist who pos- 
sessed less enthusiasm, but 
Mr. Underwood received a large 
order. 
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Mrs. A. M. Barbour, who 
wrote ‘‘At the Time Appoint- 
ed,” has, in the course of her 
career, gathered Jocal color in most parts of 
the country. Her ancestors were French, but 
she was born in northern New York and has 
spent part of her life in New England, where 
she graduated from Amherst College, and part 
of it in Minnesota, and at Butte, Montana. 
Lately she has been living in Philadelphia, 
and just now is settled at Geneva, New York. 


Barbour. 
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Many good dog stories, and even books 
with the dog for a hero, have been published 
since Dr. Brown wrote ‘‘ Raband His Friends,” 
but Jack London’s, ‘‘The Call of the Wild,” 
is one of the best of them all. Mr. London’s 
stories have appeared from time to time in 
this magazine and in other periodicals, and he 
has published more than one book, but this 
latest tale is the best long story he has 
done. 

He has traveled as a tramp from one end of 
the land to the other, stopping now and then 
on the way to read at public libraries. Now 
he has settled at Oakland, California, and voy- 
ages generally in the more conventional rail- 
way train, but the public, through his stories, 
are still getting the benefit of what he saw 
and did in those earlier days. 
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THE LABORER’S HIRE 


By BAYARD VEILLER 


"THE three articles, each quite separate, which Lestie's Montury wi// print under this same 
general title, may be accepted as a wholly truthful account of the conditions attending unskilled 


labor in the West to-day. 


write articles, but simply and solely to get bread and butter and a place to sleep. 


Mr. Veiller did not go to work in a labor camp to verify theories or to 


In these pa- 


pers he sets down simply how he lived and what he saw.—Tue Epirors. 


THE ART OF KNOWING HOW 


HE mishaps, partly of my own 
contriving, partly those contrived 
by Fate, which left me penniless 

in Kansas City, have no direct bearing 
on my experiences as a laborer. The 
fact that I could have obtained money 
from relatives or friends has no bearing 
either, for there is a point beyond which 
a man’s pride will not let him go. That 
point, with me, was an appeal to any 
one for aid. 

Two things I determined not to do, 
and in order to make them impossibili- 
ties I took such action as was needed to 
put them beyond the pale of my en- 
deavor. Without money I could not 
telegraph for funds, and without good 
clothing I could not get work in the 
newspaper offices where I had hitherto 
found ready employment. Even in 
August the demand for labor, at least 
labor that would leave the city, was in- 
cessant. The farms all through the 
country were short of hands, the rail- 
roads wanted men for work of all sorts, 
and the employment agencies were quite 
unable to supply the demand. Farmers 
complained that they were losing large 
parts of their crops because they could 
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not get men to harvest them and were of- 
fering as much as three dollars a day and 
board for men to work inthe fields. In 
Kansas City itself the demand was not 
so great and many men were idle. They 
could not have wanted work, however, 
for it was to be had for the asking if 
one was willing to go into the country. 

The trouble with me was that I had no 
idea how work was to be had. I was 
hungry and in earnest, but I stood in 
my own way. Inthe business offices of 
the Star I scanned the advertisements 
for twodays. In that time I answered 
personally half a dozen, only to be told 
in each instance that there was nothing 
for metodo. Finally, after I had been 
without money, food or shelter for over 
twenty-four hours, one man, kinder in 
his rough way than any of the others, 
set me on the right path. I had gone 
to him to ask work as a teamster. He 
looked me over carefully for a moment 
and then he laughed. His laugh was 
entirely without feeling of any kind, 
but his words were golden. ‘‘ Look 
at your clothes,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’d 
make a hell of a fine teamster in those 
duds. You’re dressed like a gentleman. 
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Nobody wants that kind of a man.” 

I went at once to a second-hand 
clothing dealer who gave me one dollar 
and a workingman’s outfit in exchange 
for the wardrobe I had carried on my 
back. I took my money, and with part 
of my outfit on my back and the rest in 
a worn-out old imitation leather grip- 
sack I staggered out into the blinding 
glare of the streets. 

Even then I had not learned my les- 
son. Hunger and lack of sleep had 
half turned my brain. I remembered 
only that with my dollar I could buy 
what I had once thought was a very fair 
dinner atthe Hotel Baltimore. Thither I 
went. Instinct as much as anything— 
instinct and habit—took me to the 
best hotel. Of course I was turned 
out. Then I lost my temper and de- 
manded to be fed. Ican still hear the 
clerk’s laughter as he ordered 
the porter to ‘‘ throw out that 
crazy loafer.’’ It was the same 
clerk who but two days 
before had bowed gracefully 
when I had asked for my 
bill. I went out because 
I was put out. Around 
the corner I found a 
cheap restaurant, but I 
could not eat the food set 
before me, although of- | =% 
ten before in my life I ae, 
had eaten worse fare. I ba 
think I slept in the 
street that night, al- 
though my mind is not 
quiteclear. I know that 
it rained and that I was 
reasonably cool for the 
first time in many days. 
When one is starving 
nothing is so intolerable 
as heat, unless, perhaps, 
itiscold. Morning found 
me quite sane, raven- 
ously hungry and a cap- 
italist to the extent of 
seventy-five cents. A 
third of this went for 
breakfast. Then I be- 
gan my hunt for work. 

Along the river front of Kansas City 
there are innumerable labor bureaus. 
The usual fee for supplying a man with 


The author ready to work for the VU, P. 
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a job is two dollars. I wondered what 
sort of work fifty cents would procure. 
I was now ready for almost any sort of 
work, for I had made up my mind to 
have no qualms of conscience. Any- 
thing that would not land me in jail 
was honest enough for me. For nearly 


- an hour I walked along the river front. 


I was dallying with Fate, for I made no 
effort to find work. I had a grim hu- 
mor to take only that which was offered. 
It came soon enough, for long before 
noonaheavy, well-built man approached 
me and, without any preamble, stated 
his business. 

‘“Want a job?’ he asked abruptly. 
Did I want a job? Does a drowning 
man long for the sight of a rescuing 
boat? Fear made my voice husky. 

““Yes,’’ said I. 

‘« Will you work for the U. P.?’’ was 

the next question, and I at 
once said that I would, al- 
though I did not know who or 
what the U.P. was. I was told 
to follow the man, and I trailed 
along at his heels as he turned 
and walked quickly to- 
ward the railroad ter- 
minals a quarter of a 
mile away. 

He took me to a shed- 
like building directly 
opposite the freight 
yards. ‘The front of 
the place was quite 
open. On one side was 
a lunch counter, on the 
other, enclosed by a low 
railing, was a small table 
and large blackboard. 
At the table was a red- 
faced Irishman, and on 
the board was the intel- 
ligence that Kirkpatrick 
Bros. were paying team- 
sters $2 a day and board; 
muckers, $2 a day 
flat; graders a similar 
amount, while steam- 
shovel men were worth 
$3 a day and board. The 
work extended for miles 
along the line of the road, but was 
principally on the Sherman Hill cut-off. 

When asked what I could do, I said 
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brazenly that I was a teamster. I had 
driven horses often, and a coach now 
and then, so I felt fully qualified for the 
work. This was due solely 
to my ignorance. I was 
not qualified. 

‘““Tf I send you out 
there,’’ said the agent final- 
ly. after learning my ina- 
bility to pay his regular 
$2.00 fee, ‘‘ will you stick 
to the job? You won’t 
jump the train at Denver ?”’ 

I did not understand his 
allusion to my leaving the 
train at Denver till I dis- 
covered that pretending to 
seek work was a favorite 
method of obtaining free 
transportation from one 
part of the country to an- 
other. 

I gave him my assurance 
that I really wanted work, 
and would go to whatever 
point he decided to ship 
me. ‘This seemed to satisfy 
him somewhat but I could 
see that he still regarded 
me with some suspicion. 
Finally he turned rather 
red, and blurted out, ‘‘ You 
ain’t a crook are ye ?”’ 

When I assured him I 
was honest, though poor, he rose and told 
me to follow him. Heled me to the back 
of his place. Then he turned to me 
gravely and laid his hand on my shoul- 
der. His face was very serious but his 
eyes were kind, and there was an 
amused little twinkle in them. ‘‘Young 
feller,’’ he said, ‘‘ let me give you a 
tip. Drop that fine talk of yourn. It 
won't wash. You couldn’t hold a job 
a minute if you talked like that to your 
boss. I’m next to you all right but a 
little work won’t hurt youand if you’re 
broke you’re doing the right thing.’’ 

I thanked him gratefully and deter- 
mined to mind my speech. After that 
I was particular to speak with a fine 
assumption of the Bowery twang. This 
I clung to until quite naturally I began 
to talk with the Western swing and 
roll. After that I was all right although 
I did lose one place some two months 
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later for eating peas with a fork instead 

of properly with a spoon. 

The labor agent explained to me that 
if I took this work I must prom- 
ise to keep at it for a month at 
least. He said that the railroad 
had great difficulty in getting 

enough men as the crops that 

year were heavier than 
usual, and the farmers were 
paying fabulous prices for 
hands. They lay in wait at 
the stations along the line 
and dickered with men 

) through the open car win- 

dows while the train was 
stationary, often following 
the cars on a run to the 
end of the platform in the 
hope of inducing the men 
to jump from the moving 
train. I saw with my own 
eyes men jump from trains 
going ten or fifteen miles 
an hour to take the offers 
made by the farmers of 
Nebraska and Colorado. 

We then went back to 
the office and the agent 
gave me a basket of food 
for my two days’ journey, 
and a little red ticket en- 
titling me to a job as team- 
ster at two dollars a day 
and my board, with Kirkpatrick Broth- 
ers, at the work at Red Buttes. 

I took my place with several others 
on a long wooden bench and waited. 
The heat was intolerable, and the flies 
cruel. The stench from the river rose 
heavily. Next meon the bench was a 
young fellow with whom I then and 
there struck up a friendship which 
lasted for nearly three months, and might 
have been in existence to-day had I 
been willing to continue that roving life. 
His name was Harrison, and he claimed 
close relationship with the family of the 
late President. Asa matter of fact his 
name may have been anything but 
what he said it was. In the far west 
names count for very little. They are 
used solely to attract the attention of 
the person spoken to. I was never 
known as anything but ‘‘ Shorty.’’ 
Still the name served admirably, as I 
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was always the shortest man in any of 
the camps to which I was attached. 

In the west no man has any more of a 
past than he cares to disclose. Men are 
taken for what they are, not what they 
have been or may eventually be. Work 
is the leveler. 

The place where we sat was crowded 
with men. As fast as the runners 
brought in a man they were sent out 
for more. The demand seemed inex- 
haustible, and thesupply meager. This 
agency was but one of twenty that were 
seeking men day after day for one special 
work. A moderate estimate would place 
the number of men employed on the 
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nore than in a year’s labor on the farm 
and see life as well. For while farmers 
paid high wages they did not pay their 
sons at all. There were tramps who 
preferred two dollars a day and com- 
parative freedom to the rockpile and 
jail, which was their only alternative. 
To understand this you must under- 
stand the labor conditions of the west. 
The moment that winter breaks—and 
save in the high altitudes, winter west 
of the Mississippi is a mild and comfort- 
able thing in comparison with our 
eastern weather—the police of St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, in fact of 
all the towns and cities, wage relentless 
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railroad work at ten thousand. They 
were constantly on the move. I myself 
worked in over half a dozen camps for 
as many contractors in less than three 
months, although the entire work was 
done for Kirkpatrick Brothers. This 
firm, which is one of the largest in this 
country had let perhaps half a hundred 
sub-contracts, to smaller and less im- 
portant rivals. 

The question will naturally arise, 
what manner of men were these that 
came to work ? The answer is difficult. 
There were men of all sorts and condi- 
tions. There were farmers’ sons who, 
in three months on the road could earn 


war on vagrants. The wide rolling 
prairies, the railroads, the mills are all 
insatiable in their demand for unskilled 
labor. Crops rot in the fields for lack 
of harvesters, mills are idle for lack of 
men to drive the heavily laden wagons 
to their doors. The idle will not work 
so long as they can beg or steal. In the 
west they have little chance for either. 

On an average fifty men a week are 
arrested in Kansas City during the 
months of June, July and August. The 
police wisely refuse to burden the city 
with their support, and instead give 
these men the alternative of going to 
work honestly, and for high wages, or 
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breaking stone for the improvement of 
the abominable western roads. The 
choice nearly always is for the better 
paying labor. Great wisdom is shown 
in the distribution of these men. Only 
one or two of a gang are sent to any 
one camp. 

In the labor camps the tramps havea 
fair chance with more honest men. 
There is nothing to distinguish one 
from the other, for under the eagle eye 
of the section foreman all work alike. 
That is, each does as little as he possibly 
can. No one, except the contractor, is 
in a hurry to have the work completed. 

The student of social questions will 
wish to know whether this chance at 
honest labor, this opportunity to earn 


and save money enough to start the 
ordinary man well on the road to pros- 
perity, turns the tramp into an honest 
man. All tramps are not dishonest, so 
we will ignore that point. I do not be- 
lieve, and my opinion comes from ex- 
perience and not from theory, that a 
tramp becomes anything but a tramp. 
There are of course exceptions to this 
rule as there are to all rules, but the 
general run of tramps work for a month, 
perhaps two, and then in a few days, 
often in a single night, throw away every 
penny they have been forced to accu- 
mulate. 

In our party there were perhaps 
eighty men. In it there were six men 
under the watchful eye of a policeman. 


In the west men are taken for what they are. Work ts the leveler, 


We passed groups of men ballasting the tracks.* 


They were guarded until the train on 
which we were placed pulled out of the 
yards. The men did not seem to resent 
this surveillance. Neither did it make 
the slightest difference to the presum- 
ably respectable element. Once the 
police were removed the former pris- 
oners were treated as men and brothers. 

At noon our party was nearly com- 
pleted. Each man in it had talked for 
a moment with the boss of the agency. 
Some had been ignorant enough to pay 
him his fee, but this formality was en- 
tirely unnecessary, as the demand for 
men was too great for the employing 
agents to bother about such triflng mat- 
ters as the two-dollar fee. They looked 
to the railroads for their remuneration. 

In response to the agent’s ‘‘ Come, 
boys,’’ we followed him into the street 
and walked two blocks to a small res- 
taurant. During that brief journey I 
saw three horses fall dead of the heat. 
We were piled into that foul-smelling 
little eating-house and provided with a 
dinner which consisted of corned beef 
floating in grease and hot water, boiled 
cabbage and potatoes, huge cups of 
coffee blistering hot, and slabs of apple 
pie. The flies were hovering over every- 


thing. The others ate ravenously. I 
tried to emulate them, but could not 
swallow a mouthful. 

The agent did notice my failure to eat. 
He did not turn me adrift, however, but 
instead handed me fifteen cents and told 
me to go and buy a bowl of milk and 
somecrackers. ‘‘ You’re half starved,’’ 
he said qu’te simply, as if half-starved 
men were quite in the ordinary run of 
things, ‘‘an’, av coorse, ye can’t ate 
this stuff. Come back as soon as ye 
can, fer we start in half an hour.” 

It was two o'clock before a short, 
heavy man with a face of bright purple 
hurried into the place. In less than 
three minutes we were on our way to 
the car which was to carry us westward. 
Harrison and I walked together, as we 
did for several months to come. We 
were soon joined by a fine-looking 
young fellow, whose name I learned 
later was Bill Reynolds. We three 
clung together for no apparent reason. 
Reynolds was a driver on a steam-shovel 
and earned four dollars a day and his 
board. 

The car into which we were crowded 
was a worn-out day coach. ‘The seats 
were of wicker instead of the ill-smell- 
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ing, awful, red plush. The floor was 
quite bare, save for a strip of grass cloth 
which was spread down the center aisle 
of the car. Harrison and I took a seat 
together near the center of the car. I 
tried to turn over the one in front of us 
to make room for Reynolds, but it was 
locked. He merely laughed, hit the 
back of the seat a sharp blow, tugged 
it suddenly in another direction, and 
the lock wassprung. These little things 
show the difference between the trav- 
eled man and one who has not had such 
advantages. I learned the trick myself 
in time and have used it often to the be- 
wilderment of eastern conductors and 
trainmen in first-class day coaches. 

As soon as the car was filled it was 
shunted to the tail-end of the regular 
western accomodation train and we were 
onour way. Our party was in charge of 
one man, a fellow named Casey, who 
was new tothe work. He lost nearly 
half his men before we had passed Den- 
ver, over ten deserting at that city. The 
car in which we traveled was ours. No 
other passenger entered it and the con- 
ductor paid us few visits, for there were 
no tickets for him to either punch or 
take up. There were no restrictions. 


Most of the men were old hands and at 
once made themselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit. There 
was not much chance, however, for 
there were two men in nearly every seat. 
We three had two whole seats so there 


was a little extra room. Most of the ~ 


men took off the greater part of their 
clothing, for the heat was terrible. We 
all took off our shoes and stockings. 
Some of the men read. Harrison had 
two bound volumes of Kipling’s poems. 
At the other end of the car was the in- 
evitable poker game. None of the men 
had any money, but they gambled for 
what they were about to earn. 
Harrison objected to the presence of 
six negroes. I, on the contrary, was 
rather pleased, for one of them carried 
a banjo and was soon singing the most 
delightful coon songs. Asa matter of 
fact the negro is a rarity in most labor 
camps. The men will not work with 
them. On the other hand there are 
camps in which all the men are black. 
They are not worth much, however, as 
it takes about three black men to do the 
ordinary day’s work of one white man. 
At seven o’clock I opened my lunch 
basket to find that I had been liberally 


7o the north lay the Labor Camp—The view was the abomination of desolation, 
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supplied with food. There were two 
loaves of rye bread, half a dozen cold 
pork chops, half a dozen hard-boiled 
eggs, about a yard of bologna sausage 
cut in shorter lengths, two small apple 
pies, and nearly half a pound of smok- 
ing tobacco of a decent quality. Har- 
rison's basket was a duplicate of mine. 
We had paid not a penny for this liberal 
supply of food, which ina measure will 
show the great demand for laborers. 

It was nearly midnight before the 
monotony of the trip was broken. We 
had stopped at a tank—in Colorado, I 
think—and were taking on water and 
coal. Suddenly the door of our car 
was thrown open and a young lad 
rushed among us. For the first time 
in my life I saw real, terrible fear 
in human eyes. The lad ran down 
the aisle, looking with quick but close 
scrutiny at each man. Finally he half 
sobbed, ‘‘ Say, ain’t there any one here 
to help a feller ?”’ 

Every man in the car rose to him. 
Those who had been asleep were roused 
to instant action by the common cry 
for aid. 

‘“ Ef th’ train hands ketch me they’ll 
kill me!” he went on huskily. ‘‘I got- 
ter git away from here. Ain’t there no 
place I kin hide?” 

‘* Here ye are, sonny,’’ cried a broad- 
shouldered fellow who had so far re- 
fused to talk to any of the men. He 
suddenly jerked two men from their 
seats, turned the seat itself over, and 
pushed the lad into the hiding-place 
formed by their backs. Another move- 
ment and its former occupants were 
thrown into it once more, breathless 
but grinning. ‘I'll kill the — — — 
who blabs !” he said as he slowly fell 
into his own place once more. 

The conductor came almost at once. 
Two train hands bearing lanterns were 
with him. ‘‘ Any feller come into this 
car ?’’ he asked hurriedly. 

‘*Who the hell would come into a 
damned hole like this ??’ growled a man 
near the door. The conductor went 
out. Thenthetrain started. Ten min- 
utes later the boy was telling his story. 
It came voluntarily, for no one of us 
would have asked him a question. 

‘*T wuz workin’ my wav west,’’ he 
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explained. ‘‘ Workin’,’’ in this in- 
stance, meaning that he was stealing 
rides whenever he could and walking 
when he could not get on trains. ‘‘ Las’ 
night,’’ he continued, ‘‘ the’ wuz three 
of us ridin’ on the top of an empty, 
which was a trailer on the fast freight. 
The train hands caught us and threw us 
off. They wuz going at full speed, too, 
so they didn’t slack up nor nothin’— 
jes’ threw us off. Two of us wuz 
killed ; one of the fellers had his head 
all smashed to nothin’. They’ve ar- 
rested the train hands, but that don’t do 
no good, fer all the railroad men is mad- 
der’n hell at us boes. ‘They wuz talkin’ 
some of lynchin’ me, so I come away.”’ 

‘* When did ye eat las’?”’ The ques- 
tion came from the big fellow. 

‘© A couple o’ days ago,’’ said the 
lad quite simply.” 

Every basket was at once at his dis- 
posal. At first the boy would not touch 
our food; said we had done enough ; 
but the sight and smell of food was too 
much for him and he was soon eating 
ravenously. Finally he tried to say a 
few words in thanks. 

‘Fer God’s sake, shut up !’’ cried the 
big fellow. ‘‘ Ain’t you goin’ to let us 
sleep all night ?”’ 

The boy crawled back to his hiding- 
place. There he remained until we 
reached Denver, where he had relatives, 
shortly before nine o’clock the next 
morning. ‘There our car was shifted 
from the local to a freight. We all left 
our car and wandered about the vicinity 
of the station for nearly an hour. Here 
we lost ten men, and the boy was among 
the missing. The men deserted because 
they had reached the place they had set 
out for. They had never the slightest in- 
tention of going to work. Oddly enough 
the men put on the car by the police in 
Kansas City remained with us. 

From Denver we caught glimpses of 
Pike’s Peak in the distance, and then 
climbed heavily to that high plateau ly- 
ing to the west. All day we toiled 
through the dust and heat. Now and 
then we passed gangs of men ballasting 
the tracks. They were regular em- 
ployees of the railroad, however, and 
not roving laborers like ourselves. 
They made less money, too, for their 
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wages averaged about one dollar and 
sixty cents a day and they paid for their 
own board, usually living with the sec- 
tion foreman, whose wife did the cook- 
ing for the gang. These gangs are 
elastic. I have seen some that num- 
bered eighty or ninety men and others 
consisting of the section foreman and 
two or three helpers. It all depended 
on the time of year and the amount of 
track work to be done. 

At Cheyenne we had dinner—a good, 
hot dinner, for which we paid ourselves 
and which took my last penny, or rather 
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tween us and Laramie. ‘Twelve miles 
east of Laramie and some distance west 
of the cut-off lay the camps to which 
we three were destined. It took us un- 
til nearly midnight to crawl up thé 
heavy grade. It was very dark and 
bitter cold, for, of course, our car was 
not heated. We had faced a supperless 
night, for we should have reached our 
destination in time for the evening meal 
and our lunch baskets were empty. 
Suddenly the train stopped with a lurch. 
Casey walked up to us and said: ‘‘ Boys, 
this is where you get off.” 


Some of the blacksmith's gang. 


quarter. I did have three pennies left, 
but had no chance to spend them for 
months, for until I reached San Fran- 
cisco, nearly a year later, I saw nothing 
but postage stamps that could be pur- 
chased for less than five cents, this being 
the smallest coin known between Den- 
ver and San Francisco. 

While at Cheyenne I had three offers 
to go to ranches near by. I was offered 
forty dollars a month and board, and 
the work did not seem arduous. Curi- 
osity and gratitude kept me to my orig- 
inal plan and I remained with the 
men. 

The Sherman Hill cut-off lay be- 


‘‘But where’s the camps ?’’ asked 
Harrison. 

‘*Oh, you'll see them plain enough. 
You can’t help seeing them,”’ replied 
the agent. 

‘“ Say, do youse fellows want to keep 
the train here all night ?’’ growled the 
conductor putting his head in atthe door. 

On the platform we had another alter- 
cation which ended in our being pushed 
from the car steps and our belongings 
being thrown after us. There was no 
light save that which flickered fitfully 
from the train. 

‘« Where’s them camps ?’’ cried Har- 
rison as it pulled out. 
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“Follow your 
nose till—’’ The 
rest of the speech 
was lost in the 
roar of the train. 

We turned to- 
wards the plains. 
There was not a 
light to be seen 
save that of the 
few stars which 
gleamed now and 
then through rifts 
in the heavy 
clouds. I walked a few paces and broke 
through the ice which had formed over 
a shallow ditch. 

Harrison finally decided that we 
could do nothing till morning. None 
of us had a match, so both fire and to- 
bacco were denied us. Instead we 
stretched ourselves on the half-trozen 
surface of the prairie. The others soon 
fell asleep. I lay awake all night won- 
dering what the morning light would 
show. 

Morning found us stiff and cold. I 
had fallen asleep just before dawn and 
awoke to find myself in the shadow of 
the foothills of the Rockies. The plains 
stretched about us in every direction, 
the flat land being walled by the red 
foot hills, which even in August we 
found tipped with the first snows of the 
year. To the north lay the labor camps, 
seemingly half a mile distant. The view 
was the abomination of desolation, 
hopeless, desolate. 

I growled at our silly lack of enter- 
prise, which had kept us all night on 
the bare ground when scarcely ten 
minutes’ walk distant was the object of 
our journey. Harrison merely laughed 
and told me to wait until I reached the 
camps before I found fault. 

Asamatter of fact they were fully 
four miles distant. Like hundreds of 
other tenderfoots I had been deceived 
by the wonderful atmosphere of the 
west. 
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We lost no time in setting out for the - 


camps. We were all ravenously hungry 
and breakfast seemed the one thing to 
be desired. The dry brown turf of the 
plains madea perfect road. One could 
have used a bicycle with great comfort; 


M’Clure was in charge of the stables. 


indeed, I am quite 
certain that one 
could travel over 
the greater part of 
the west awheel. 
I have often seen 
men cycling over 
the wild country, 
and making good 
time, too. 

We reached the 
camps as the men 
were sitting down 
to breakfast, and 
without formality we joined them. No 
questions were asked; no one in 
authority spoke to us, and the men re- 
garded our advent as a matter worthy 
of no consideration. 

The camp to which we were billeted 
housed nearly three hundred men and 
made quite a settlement. There was a ~ 
frame house where the sub-contractor 
lived, with his wife and Chinese ser- 
vant; there was the inevitable company 
store; the stables; the blacksmith-shop, 
four-fifty by twenty foot; sleeping tents 
for the men; the cook tent, and the din- 
ing tent. The men’s quarters were 
apart by themselves; the tents being set 
in a row, with a pump and a line of 
towels at the end of each. The dining 
tent and cook tent were practically one, 
or rather the cook’s headquarters were in 
an ell of the dining tent. 

This last was large enough to hold 
four tables, twenty feet long and about 
four wide, and was crowded to the flap 
when we pushed our way in. I rather 
expected to be stopped by someone and 
asked my business, but Harrison and 
Reynolds walked with the assurance of 
experience, and took the first vacant 
seats they could find. I kept close to 
them and founda place next to Harri- 
son. Breakfast was no light affair. 
First there was oatmeal, served in tin 
bowls, on which the men ate sugar and 
canned milk. This is quite different 
from condensed milk, in that it is not 
sweetened, and that it tastes very much 
like the fresh product. After that we 
had liver and fried onions, steak and 
hash. ‘There was also a liberal supply 
of hot breads and the usual tea biscuit. 
Tea or coffee, or both, were to be had 
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for the asking. There was no limit to 
what one mighteat. The food, in large 
platters, was placed on the table, and 
one took what one wanted. Towards 
the end of the meal the ‘‘ flunkies’’ asthe 
men who wait on the tables are called, 
brought in large plates of hot griddle 
cakes. 

After breakfast we sought the time- 
keeper, who declined to inspect our 
cards, and merely told us to see the 
stable boss. In this camp M’Clure, 
who was in charge of the stables, was a 
man of much importance, and practi- 
cally had full control of the men. He 
was a grim visaged Scot, and dour. He 
looked at me sourly when I presented 
myself, but said nothing. I knew that 
he thought my height precluded my 
doing good work. Five feet three is 
not a reassuring figure for a laboring 
man, but he merely told me to take out 
a team and go to skinning. I knew 
what a team meant; when it came to 
‘‘ skinning ’’ I was quite atsea. I have 
always found that an admission of ignor- 
ance will win friendship and help where 
an assumption of knowledge will pre- 
cipitate disaster. ‘‘ I never worked on 
a grade before,’’ I said frankly. ‘‘ I’ve 
drove in the logging camps. What in 
thunder is ‘ skinning?’ ”’ , 
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The old man laughed. ‘‘I thought 
sae,’’ he said dourly. ‘‘I thought ye 
Was na an expeerienced mon. ’T'was 
weel ye tellt me.’’ 

M’Clure then showed me the team I 
was to take out, watched with an eagle 
eye while I threw the harness over the 
horses’ backs, and adjusted the head- 
pieces, and the hames, which were of 
metal, instead of wood as is usual. 
‘Then he pointed to a sort of shovel on 
two wheels which turned on an axle, 
and was then bottom side up. The con- 
trivance was not unlike a gun carriage, 
only there was the one ton shovel in 
place of the box for ammunition and 
supplies. I soon had my team hitched, 
and by half-past six was driving at a 
gallop over the smooth plains to the 
new grade. 

Once there I fell in with a dozen 
other teams. We drove in line about 
forty feet apart, walking to the right 
of our teams. Half a dozen men were 
employed in overturning the shovels at. 
the selected spot, throwing their sharp 
edges into the soft earth, and suddenly 
releasing them, filled to the brim with 
earth and stones. This was ‘‘skin- 
ning.’’ We then drove a hundred feet 
to the right, and down a fifty foot em- 
bankment, which sloped at an angle of 


When it came to skinning 1 was quite at sea. 
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about forty degrees. At the bottom we 
pulled a lever and overturned the shovel, 
letting the earth drop out slowly, and 
thus scattering it in the desired man- 
ner. 

This seemingly slow work achieves 
the most wonderful results. The re- 
markable Lone Tree fill, which lay near 
our camps, was made almost entirely 
in this manner, although toward the 
end the work was done with a dummy 
engine and narrow gauge flat cars, or 
rather dumps. These are wooden boxes 
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would ever come, and when the boss 
finally told us to knock off I was cer- 
tain that it was late in the afternoon. 
Of course it was just twelve. 

We raced back to the stables, and 
then I understood why many of the 
men preferred other jobs than driving. 
I had to unharness my team, feed them, 
and see that everything was in readi- 
ness for a quick hitch up after dinner. 
When I reached the dining camp most 
of the men had finished and the place 
was a disgusting sight. The men ate 


a big “Fill” largely created by “skinning.” 
some idea of the magnitude of the work. 


holding six or eight tons of earth, 
which ride on small four wheeled trucks, 
and overturn in either direction, letting 
the earth out as desired. 

I was spotted for a green hand°on my 
first round. Still the foreman made no 
comment, merely giving mea few extra 
directions which were of the greatest 
help. In an hour I was working like 
an old hand, although every muscle in 
my body was aching, and my bones 
were sore. My shoes hurt me too. 
There was, however, a certain joy in 
the actual labor, although the time 
crept. I wondered if the dinner hour 


The ants on the upper grade to the right are men, 
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like hogs, indeed, I am not sure that I 
am not insulting a clean, decent hog by 
making this comparison. However, the 
flunkies swept all the dirt on the table 
to the floor, which was merely mother 
earth trodden hard as asphalt. Clean 
plates, knives, and forks were set be- 
fore us, and then the dinner was brought 
in. First there was beef soup, hot, and 
well filled with vegetables. After that 
there was roast beef, shoulder of veal, 
salt pork (there was always salt pork, 
the hard work and the high altitude 
combined creating an insatiable craving 
for greasy food), potatoes, canned corn, 
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tea and coffee, rice pudding, and apple, 
peach and blueberry pies. Most of the 
men paid four dollars a week for this 
fare, and the contractors were making 
a large profit on the mess bills, but it 
was very good. I have never found a 
labor camp in the west, however, where 
the food was not of good quality and 
unlimited quantity. 

The afternoon was a repetition of the 
morning, only it seemed twice as long. 
I did not have to bother with my team 
when I brought it in for the night. 
The stable boss and his flunkies took 
charge of them the moment we drove 
into the corrall. It was their work to 
see that the animals were cleaned, fed, 
watered and bedded for the night. 
The shovels were driven to the black- 
smith shop, where the smith and his 
two helpers went over each to repair 
any damage which had been sustained 
during the day. 

I made my way at once to the dining 
camp. Supper was on the table. We 
had hot bread, three or four kinds of 
cake, tea and coffee, cold roast beef, 
veal hash, fried liver, and the inevitable 
salt pork. I ate largely of this last dish, 
and felt better than I had at any time 
in months. There were stewed prunes, 
stewed blackberries and apples in dishes 
on the tables. I have given the bill of 
fare for each meal on this first day in 
order to give a clear idea of the food 
these men were allowed. It was of 
course much better than they would get 
in their homes. 

My next thought was bed. I was so 
tired that I could just walk. The first 
tent I entered was full. This informa- 
tion was shouted at me the moment I 
stuck my head in at the tent flap. The 
next was in the same condition, but the 
third I entered had an empty bunk. 
Along the two sides of each tent were 
built two rows of bunks, one above the 
other. They were of unplaned pine 
boards, filled with straw, over which a 
blanket was thrown. In many camps the 
men furnish their own bedding. It is 
by farthe better way. I, however, had 
no bedding, and was glad to take what 
I could get. My bed had not been 
touched since its last occupant walked 
out of the camp. It was filthy, and the 
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pillows, made of ticking stuffed with 
hay, were in a fearful condition. But 
I was too tired to care, and kicking off 
my boots I retired for the night. I was 
too tired to sleepat first, and lay watch- 
ing the men for a while. It was then 
half past seven, and fully half of them 


‘were already asleep. A few others were 


sitting around the big stove in the mid- 
dle of the tent. A game of poker was 
going on near my bunk and directly 
under the big lamp which gave off as 
much smokeandsmellaslight. Thenext 
thing I remember was being awakened 
in what I thought was still the cold, 
dark night, and told it was time to go 
to work. I was so stiff that I could 
hardly climb out of bed. All around 
me men were slowly emerging from their 
beds, swearing at the cold and cursing 
the night watchman for arousing them. 

Outside the tent was a barrel of water 
on which acrust of ice, perhaps an inch 
thick, had formed during the night. 
We broke this and washed in tin ba- 
sins. Each man was supposed to fur- 
nish his own soap and towels. I had 
none, but that day bought two towels 
and a cake of Copco soap from the 
company stores. I had no money, of 
course, but I had credit for one day’s 
work. I paid one dollar each for the 
towels ; I could have bought them in 
any village store for five cents. The 
soap, which retails at five cents, was 
sold to me at fifty. 

After that the days were much alike. 
The week’s end found me worn out. 
Sunday morning breakfast was not 
served until a riotously late hour, seven. 
After that the men did as they pleased 
for the day. Some disappeared the mo- 
ment the meal was ended and did not 
return until dark, when they reeled into 
their bunks drunk and disorderly. The 
rules of the camp prohibited liquor in 
any form; to obtain it the men had to 
go to Laramie, twelve miles to the north- 
west, or to the city of tents and shanties 
which lay eight miles in the opposite 
direction. The last place is so typical 
of the labor camps that it merits a de- 
scription by itself. I shall tell of the 
place as it was on pay day when all of 
the men had money, for then the hell 
was at its best and noisiest. 
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AKING them by and large, the 
Foley’s do honor to the race. If 
they are not the salt of the earth 

at least they are the pepper thereof. 
For the Foleys are a fighting family. 
A Foley will go a long way to meet an 
enemy. So will many another man. 
But a Foley will go as far to help a 
friend as to meet an enemy, and this is 
no common trait. 

There had come news that Sefior 
Mateo Silvano had need of a friend. 
Now the sefior was assistant secretary 
of the department of state in the repub- 
lic of Guanica, while ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley 
was only a colonel in the more or less 
hypothetical standing army of which 
the republic boasted. But Colonel 
Foley and the honorable assistant secre- 
tary of state were friends; genuine, 
sincere friends. The why andthe how 
of this you may learn later. 

Although by no means the most at- 
tractive spot in the world, there were 
several good reasons why Colonel 
‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley wished to stay in the 
San Bernardino foothills. Chief of these 
was the fact that he was about to reap 
the fruits of a six months’ campaign. 
When you have spent that time in pen- 
ning an elusive insurgent band it is 
hard to let go. Yet Colonel Foley did 
not think twice. Calling up his senior 
major he spoke thus :— 

‘‘Gaspar, you fire-eating son of old 
Castile, listen to me.’’ 

‘Si, sefior’’? and the major showed 
his teeth in appreciation of the compli- 
ment. 

‘“T’ve got to go to Guanica. I shall 
be gone eight days. Down there in the 
valley is that villain Huberto with eight 
hundred men. The minute I’m out of 
sight you will want to jump down there 
and cut him to pieces. Oh, yes you 
will. Don’t shake your head at me, 
you bloodthirsty rascal. I know you 
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too well. But you’re not to do it. 
Understand? No, sir, you’re to camp 
right here, like a terrier over a rat hole. 
But you're not to let him get away. If 
they start to come out you skip down 
there and shut the door. I'll come 
back and attend to the cutting up busi- 
ness. He’s my meat, Huberto is. Do 
you catch me ?”’ 

‘*Si, sefior.”’ 

“Good! Now, when I’ve left, you 
make a little speech to the men. You 
tell ’em I’ve gone out to bring up three 
companies ofrecruits. That'll bea lie,you 
know, but itll be ina good cause. You 
tell ’em, too, that you'll shoot holes in 
any man who flinches and that if you 
miss ’em I'll hunt them out and do the ° 
trick when I come back. That will be 
the solemn truth. Is all that clear ?’’ 

“« Si, sefior.’’ 

“* All right, I’m off.”’ 

And with this Colonel ‘‘ Spunk”’ 
Foley began his ride to Guanica. For 
eight miles he chuckled over his little 
joke on the senior major, whose as- 
sumed bloodthirstiness was merely a 
clever fiction invented by the ingenious 
Colonel Foley. 

Three days later there was a clatter of 
hoofs on the sun-baked plaza and a 
rousing of idlers in the patio of El Hotel 
Principal. Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley 
had come totown. He was searching 
for Seflior Mateo Silvano. The sefior, 
however, was not to be found. 

There was news, though. Piece by 
piece, as one puts together a puzzle 
picture, Colonel Foley patched out the 
situation. The affairs af Sefior Silvano 
were indeed at a sad crisis. The career 
of the assistant secretary of state, which 
six months before had appeared to rise 
from so sure a foundation, was now 
ready to totter in ruins. The name of 
his prospective successor was already 
whispered. 
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At the bottom of it all, as Colonel 
Foley soon learned, was the Countess 
Barba. Certain facts about this Count- 
ess Barba were known to all Guanica. 
The daughter of a Spanish grandee and 
the widow of a French nobleman, she 
was at two and thirty the most fascinat- 
ing woman in all South America—and 
the most dangerous. 

During her five years’ stay in the 
capital of Guanica there had been 
hatched in the Casa Blanca, the old 
palace in which she made her home, no 
less than three well-intentioned but un- 
successful revolts. And now she had 
at her feet, so four distinguished men 
assured Colonel Foley, his best friend, 
the honorable assistantsecretary of state. 

‘Yes, it’s too bad,’’ said the honor- 
able war secretary, ‘‘ but Sefior Silvano 
is earning for himself a place in the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo. The safety 
of the republic demands that he should 
be put away. We have warned him. 
In vain have we pleaded. He will not 
give her up. What would you? The 
friends .of the Countess Barba are not 
the friends of the government.’’ 

“* Will you give Sefior Silvano forty- 
eight hours’ grace?’’ asked Colonel 
Foley of the honorable secretary of war. 

‘Two days! He was to have been 
apprehended to-morrow. Well, I will 
do my best. But, my good Sefior Foley, 
you can do nothing.’’ 

‘* Perhaps ; but I can try.’’ 

A half hour later he was within the 
white walls of the Casa Blanca pacing 
impatiently up and down in the cool 
twilight of the heavily-shaded, richly- 
furnished reception hall, waiting for the 
appearance of the Countess Barba. 

Probably this was the most absurd 
errand on which Colonel ‘‘ Spunk’’ 
Foley ever sent himself. Out in the 
open, with any number of armed men 
at his command, he was at home. But 
the rustle -of petticoats frightened him 
wofully. Although versed in the vig- 
orous invective of at least three lan- 
guages, at sound of a feminine voice he 
became dumb. Even as he waited he 
could feel his knees weaken and his 
tongue grow thick. 

A most unusual figure did Colonel 
‘‘Spunk’’ Foley present in his sun hel- 
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met and dusty field uniform. At his 
side was strapped a huge revolver. On 
his high-heeled Spanish boots were 
spurs. Distinctly this was not the class 
of visitor usually received at the Casa 
Blanca. As the Colonel turned in his 
pacing and faced her, the Countess Bar- 
ba, with a swish of skirts and a little 
exclamation as of surprise, glided to- 
ward him saying: ‘‘ Is it the great Col- 
onel, Sefior Foley, who does me the 
honor? Welcome to Casa Blanca !’’ 

The great Colonel stopped rigidly in 
the middle of the room and saluted in 
military fashion. Then, as an after- 
thought, he pulled off his sun helmet. 

The Countess clapped her hands and 
cried vivaciously: ‘‘ Good! Good! 
Ah, but I can do that, too! See?’’ 
Saying which she imitated the salute 
with a sweep of her rounded white arm. 
‘‘ There, can I not?’’ she demanded, 
holding out her hands. 

The tropical sun had already burned 
the fair skin of Colonel Foley to a 
rich glow, save where it was freckle- 
splashed, so the flush of embarrassment , 
added little to his color, but his brick- 
red hair and mustache seemed to bris- 
tle with emotion. Speech had alto- 
gether failed the Colonel, seeing which 
the Countess came to his rescue. 

‘““And why does the little Bolivar 
honor my humble self? Sit down, my 
gallant Colonel, and tell me.’’ Here 
the Countess Barba crossed to a wide 
window seat and cleared the cushions 
for a place beside her. 

The gallant Colonel showed no dispo- 
sition to follow. Having fixed his gaze 
at a point some two feet above the head 
of the Countess he began, after a men- 
tal struggle whose progress was quite 
evident :— 

‘‘T have come,”’ he said, ‘‘ to speak 
to you of my friend, the Honorable 
Sefior Silvano.”’ 

‘‘What! He has sent a message, 
then ?”’ 

‘‘T carry no man’s message, sefiora, 
but my own. Sefior Silvano is my 
friend. You—youhave— Hangit all, 
I don’t know what you Aave done to 
him. Anyway, I want ycu to let him 
alone. How much do you want?” 

These sentences came out jerkily. 
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Having uttered them, the Colonel per- 
mitted himself to meet the puzzled stare 
of the Countess with a glance of defi- 
ance. 

‘* How ?”’ she asked. 
derstand.” 

‘“ How much money do you want to 
send Sefior Silvano about his business ? 
I will pay a reasonable amount.’’ 

There was no finesse about this. It 
was brutally frank. The Countess 
shuddered. Then she got up, swept 
her skirts to one side and pointed dra- 
matically to the door. 

‘The Sefior Colonel '’—and there was 
much haughty dignity in the way she 
said it—‘‘ will find himself more at home 
in the street ; the way is clear.” 

But haughty dignity was lost on the 
Colonel just then. He had expected 
something of the sort. 

‘* What do vou say to 500 pesos ?”’ he 
suggested. 

The Countess Barba, still pointing, 
stamped her foot angrily. 

“Well, make it 800 then.’’ Colonel 
Foley put his hands on his hips as if to 
signify that the bargain was closed. 

‘Go!’ almost screamed the Countess. 
‘* A thousand pesos, sefiora, and that 
is—’ ’ 

But the Countess had reached for the 
bell cord. 

-** Hold on, now,” said the Colonel. 
‘*T don’t want to have to hurt any of 
yourrascally niggers. I’ll go; but first 
I’d like to tell you a few things about 
Mat—about Sefior Silvano.” 

The Countess, her hand on the bell 
cord, hesitated. 

‘*He and I have been chums for a 
long time. We have been as brothers. 
I—I would like to tell you about it.’’ 

**Sefior Colonel, hear: To me, daugh- 
ter of Fernan del Carpio, Marquis of 
Taraganza and Barracouta, to me you 
have offered ’’—there was a pause, dur- 
ing which the Countess stood, her bosom 
undulating with suppressed passion—‘‘a 
most outrageous insult.” 

‘*T’m very sorry ; I—I beg your par- 
don, I’msure.’’ This was evidently the 
best the Sefior Colonel could do, but he 
made up for his lack of phrases by a sin- 
cere look of distress. Nervously he fin- 
gered his sun helmet. ; 
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‘*T understand,’’ said the Countess, 
smiling a little. ‘‘ You are a soldier 
and a Yankee. You think the dollar 
is all. Well, I forgive, though I may 
not forget. Yes, since we both love 
him, I will listen to what you have to 
say of Sefior Silvano. Go on.”’ 

It was after the Countess had resumed 
her seat that Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ” Foley, 
with all the directness of his nature and 
with as much simplicity as the stiff for- 
mality of the Spanish tongue allows, 
told his story. 

It was not a complete biography, in 
that the first chapters were missing. 
How the son of Michael Foley, con- 
tractor and ward boss had dug his way 
through a high school course and won in 
competitive examination a cadetship at 
West Point; how he had earned the nick- 
name of ‘‘Spunk’’ and his dishonor- 
able discharge from the Academy in one 
eventful night (an affair now honored 
in the traditions of the great institution 
on the Hudson); how he had_ been 
turned adrift by a disappointed and 
angry father and how he had taken a 
position as drill master in a private 
military school miuch patronized by 
sons of wealthy foreigners—these were 
the details omitted. It was his meeting 
at the academy with Mateo Silvano, 
son of a Guanican coffee planter and 
the growth of their friendship, on which 
he dwelt. 

‘«For eight years, sefiora, we have 
been as brothers. For him I left my 
country, for him I have fought. To- 
gether we have worked and planned. 
My hopes have been his hopes and his 
interests mine. And why? Because, 
sefiora, he is a man among men. All 
I know of honor, he has taught me. 
All he knows of hard work, of applica- 
tion and of perseverance, he says I have 
taught him. ‘Together we are com- 
plete. We have one career. It is his 
ambition to become the head of this re- 
public, to serve it as a wise and honest 
president. It is my ambition to help 
him. Is not that a good aim? [ask 
you, sefiora, is it not worthy ? So for 
this end we have worked now six 
years. He has risen from the ranks. 
The goal is in sight. 

‘* But now see what you have done. 
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In six short months, by what deviltry 
I cannot understand, you have snuffed 
out his ambition, suffocated his high 
sense of honor, wrecked all his pros- 
pects. To-morrow he is to be arrested 
as an enemy of the state. He will be 
put in a dungeon, to stay there until 
he dies of fever. By sending him away, 
by releasing him from the net of fascina- 
tion with which you have tangled him, 
he may be saved. In the name of all 
that is fair and honest and just I ask, 
will you do it?” 

The lady laughed. ‘‘ The gallant 
Colonel thinks, then, that a woman’s 
love is something to be put on or off as 
easily asa mantilla? He talks of nets 
and of deviltry. Look at me. Do I 
not look like a woman who can love ? 
You love Sefior Silvano—why not I? 
Go, ask your friend to release me from 
that fascination which he has for me. 
Then will I give him up.’’ 

‘*Do you mean to say, sefiora, that 
you refuse.’’ 

The charming sefiora smiled, swung 
her fan once or twice and replied, very 
gently: ‘‘ Yes, I will not give him 
up.’’ 

Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley set his sun 
helmet firmly on his head and walked 
to the draperies. On the threshold he 
halted, turned, and said: ‘‘ Sefiora, in 
all my life I have never threatened a 
woman, but I am going to do it now. I 
give you twelve hours to leave the city. 
If you don’t leave I shall make this two- 
cent republic the most unpleasant place 
you can find anywhere on this green 
earth. I’ll do it, even if I have to 
smash the government and lose my own 
life.”’ 

With this he strode through the door. 
He had almost reached the gates of the 
Casa Blanca when the Countess Barba 
grasped his arm. 

‘No, no, Colonel; you must not go 
in this way. I—I—your words are 
terrible. They ring in my ears. What, 
will the great Colonel crush a poor 
woman? Come back. I was_ hasty. 
Perhaps it can all be arranged between 
us. Come."’ 

So Colonel Foley allowed himself to 
be led like a sulky school-boy back 
into the cool rooms, back to the 
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cushion piled window seat. Stiff 
and awkardly the Colonel sat, with his 
sun helmet on his knees, waiting for 
the next move of the Countess Barba. 

It was a truly feminine manoeuvre. 
As one in the deeps of despair she 
flung herself on the cushions and sunk 
her face in them. Then she began to 
sob, gently, softly, as a tired child sobs, 
but with an increasing emotion which 
continued until all her graceful outlines 
swayed with the fervor of it. 

Irresolutely and with sidelong glances 
Colonel ‘‘ Spunk’”’ Foley regarded the 
performance. The weeping method 
had a fair trial but there were no 
tangibleresults and presently the Count- 
ess subdued her sobs until they ceased 
altogether. Then, she sighed and 
turned to the Colonel big, dark eyes in 
which were traces of real tears. 

‘““ You see I am a weak, foolish wom- 
an,’? and she made a pretty little ges- 
ture with her white arms. ‘‘ But you 
frightened me so. Are you not one 
least bit sorry for that, my great Col- 
onel ?”’ 

Colonel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley squirmed 
uncomfortably and looked very foolish 
indeed, but he did not admit that he 
was sorry. He nervously clasped and 
unclasped his hands on the top of his 
helmet, and that was all. 

‘«Tell me,’’ said the Countess, lean- 
ing toward him and trying to fix his 
gaze with her big eyes, ‘‘ why do you 
hate meso? I donot hate you. No, 
not atall. I have heard much of you, 
of your brave deeds and of your wis- 
dom. Twice, three times vou have 
broken to bits plans of mine. You 
have discovered all our little plots, 
seized those who have wished for a 
change of government, and chased our 
soldiers into the foothills. Some women 
would hate you for this. I hated you 
once. Yes, I tried to have you killed. 
But you were too great, too brave. My 
hate has been turned to—what shall I 
call it? For my dear Mateo I have 
love, the deep, strong love of one who 
understands. I share with you your 
ambition for him. It has become the 
dream of my life to see Sefior Sil- 
vano at the head of the republic. So, 
you see, our thoughts are one. We 
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should at least be friends, should we 
not? Come, Sefior Colonel,’’ and she 
held out her hands to him. 

She had drawn close to him. She 
put a soft hand on either cheek and 
turned his face toward hers. Now Col- 
onel ‘‘Spunk’’ Foley had never shrunk 
from meeting the gaze of man or beast, 
but the eyes of womankind he had 
avoided always. Here, however, was 
no escape. So he turned, blushing furi- 
ously at her touch ; turned and looked 
into. the cool depths under the dark 
lashes. And the look wasa revelation. 

What she did next, whether she spoke 
or kept silent, whether it was she who 
made the first move or himself, Colonel 
Foley never could remember. He was 
conscious that somehow they had joined 
in aswift, sudden embrace. The heavy 
perfume of her hair was in his nostrils ; 
her round, white arms pressed against 
his cheeks; her warm, moist lips 
touched his. Thus, in mad abandon 
and for a period of unguessable length 
or brevity, he clasped her fiercely to 
him, looking long and fearlessly into 
her deep eyes—and then, like a sound 
coming from another world, a_ bell 
tinkled somwhere. 

‘* Quick, you must go!’’ exclaimed 
the Countess, pushing him away and 
struggling to her feet. ‘‘ No, it is too 
late ; some one is coming. Quick, be- 
hind the draperies !’” 

Dazed with the sudden intoxication 
of unaccustomed conquest, he allowed 
himself to be shoved into a little alcove 
at the end of the room. ‘The next mo- 
ment he heard the voice of his friend, 
the Honorable Mateo Silvano. There 
ensued a quick step, a flutter of skirts, 
a little cry of greeting from the Countess 
Barba and certain indications which led 
Colonel Foley to believe that the meet- 
ing was decidedly affectionate. The 
effect of this sudden transition on the 
Colonel was not comfortable. Chiefly 
it took the form of deep disgust for 
himself as the full measure of his dis- 
loyalty came home to him. 

Nor was this sensation a fleeting one. 
For some ten minutes, each of which 
seemed an age long, did it abide with 
the Colonel there in the darkness of the 
alcove. Just beyond the draperies the 
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Countess and his friend talked coojngly. 
Atlength he was roused by hearing his 
own name. 

““This Colonel Foley about whom 
you speak so often,’’ the Countess Barba 
was saying, ‘is he, then, such a good 
friend of yours, Mateo ?”’ 

‘‘ The truest and best friend I have 
in the world, save you, Barba.”’ 

‘Indeed! And do you trust him in 
all things ?”’ 

‘*T would trust him with my life— 
with my honor.” 

‘* Suppose—just suppose, now, Mateo 
—I should tell you that your fine friend, 
this Sefior Colonel, had been here, in 
this room, to-day, trying to—well, to 
make love to me ?”’ 

To Colonel ‘‘Spunk”’ Foley, leaning 
against the wall of the alcove dazed and 
bewildered at the very audacity of this 
treachery, came the clear, ringing laugh 
of Sefior Silvano. 

‘‘T should say that my dearest Barba 
had a most lively imagination,’ and 
again he laughed. 

‘“But I do say it,’’ 
Countess. ‘‘ He didcome here, not an 
hour ago. More than that, he kissed 
me, and he is still here.’’ 

‘‘Barba, stop !’’ sternly demanded 
Sefior Silvano. ‘‘I cannot listen to 
such things, even from you. This 
passes a joke. It is not even absurd. 
Let us talk no more of my friend.’’ 

‘““What! You do not believe? I 
will show you.”’ 

But Colonel ‘‘ Spunk ’’ Foley was no 
longer bewildered. The first shock of 
surprise having passed, the first scent 
of danger having been sniffed, he was 
once more himself. Brushing aside the 
curtains he stepped out into the room 
and saluted. 

‘““T will save the Countess that 
trouble. It is true, I am here.’ 

Very much as a man might look at a 
ghost Seflor Silvano gazed at him in 
open-eyed surprise. 

“Colonel Foley,’’ he asked choking- 
ly, ‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

“Tt means that your dearest Barba is 
a very tricky woman, and that lam a 
good deal of a fool. I came here to find 
you because you are in--”’ 

‘* Ask him if he didn’t kiss me—ask 
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him that, sefior,’’ interrupted the Count- 
ess with a most convincing show of in- 
dignation. 

Into the fine dark eyes of Sefior Sil- 
vano came a puzzled, troubled look. 
Then over his cheeks and high, white 
forehead spread a flushof anger. From 
one to the other he glanced, trying to 
read in their faces an answer to this 
preposterous riddle. 

‘* Speak, Colonel,’’ he said huskily. 
‘* Explain.”’ 

“‘ Did you or did you not ?’’ insisted 
the Countess. 

Colonel Foley was having an inter- 
esting time of it. Within him seethed 
a volcano of indignation stopped down 
by a sense of discretion inspired wholly 
by a concern for the peace of mind of 
his friend. But the more he thought, 
the longer he kept silent, the stronger 
grew his indignation and the weaker 
became the stopper. At last, as they 
say of volcanoes, he ‘‘ blew his head 
off.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, curse you, I did!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘““ Vou see,’’ 
Sefior Silvano. 

The Honorable Assistant Secretary 
of State was very white now. His nos- 
trils palpitated visibly and his lips were 
compressed. Staring sternly he regard- 
ed Colonel Foley, who stood with reck- 
less defiance waiting for the nextturn of 
events. When Sefior Silvano did speak, 
however, it was with cold, calm pre- 
cision. 

‘Vou will give me the pleasure, I 
suppose, of sustaining my honor ?” he 
asked. 

‘*No!’’ snapped Colonel Foley. ‘‘T’ll 
do nosuch fool thing. But I’ll explain 
the whole business and give you some 
good advice as soon as I can get you 
away from this house.’’ 

‘Colonel Foley forgets that he has 
done injury tomy honor. We will dis- 
cuss that first. Will you fight in the 
patio ?”’ 

“Oh, hang your honor, Mateo! I 
came here to save your neck, not to kill 
you. It would bea farce, and you know 
it. Youcan’t shoot. You can’t handle 
a sword. Come on with me, Mateo, 
and I will—’’ 
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“If you attempt to leave this house 
without arranging to give me immediate 
satisfaction, Colonel Foley, I shall strike 
you as I would a cur in the street.’’ 

It is quitecertain that no man hadever 
talked to Colonel Foley in that manner 
before and remained entirely uninjured. 
Yet the Colonel merely bit his lip and 
forced a laugh. 

‘Now you look here, Mateo—’’ 

The Colonel broke off abruptly at 
sound of an audible sneer from the 
Countess. It was the last straw. 

““Holdon,’’ he said. ‘‘If you two 
are so dead in earnest about having 
melodrama, I'll give you your fill of it. 
I’ve just thought of a way. It isn't 
my own idea. I got it froma play I 
saw once down on the Bowery in New 
York. There were two fools, Mateo, 
who wanted to fight a duel. They 
didn’t want to make any noise, and they 
meant to makea sure thing of it. So 
they took two glasses of wine and put 
a stiff dose of poison in one. ‘Then the 
glasses were changed about and each took 
one and drank it down. Now what do 
say to a duel with poisoned wine, you 
sefior ?’’ 

Sefior Silvano shrugged his shoulders. 
‘“‘T should prefer the usual manner,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ but you have the choice of 
weapons.” 

‘All right, Ichoose poison. But I 
shall insist on including the Countess in 
our little game.’’ 

‘* Barba!’’ gasped Sefior Silvano. 
The Countess herself only half sup- 
pressed a little cry of protest. 

“Yes, the Countess. She’s the only 
enemy I have in this room, and the only 
one you have, Mateo, if you but knew 
Toe 

‘“This is absurd, Colonel Foley. It 
is unheard of. I cannot for a moment 
consider—’’ 

““Tt’s the only kind of a duel I'll mix 
up in, Mateo.’’ 

‘“And I am quite willing,’’ inter- 
posed the Countess. ‘‘ One of us three 
must die. I willtake the chance with 
you two.”’ 

In vain did Sefior Silvano protest. 
Treacherous she might be, but the 
daughter of the Marquis Fernan del 
Carpio was game to her finger tips. 
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With a splendid audacity of purpose, 
perhaps buoyed up by the superstitious 
fatalism so common to women of her 
race, she declared herself ready for the 
affair. She even brought the wine and 
arranged the glasses. 

‘\As the challenged party,’’ said 
Colonel Foley, who seemed to be in the 
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which was his « 
natural mood 
when facing 
danger, ‘‘I 
claim the priv- 
ilege of fur- 
nishing the 
poison. I have 
some here in 
my pocket. 
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good when he 
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‘* And we'll shake hands, will we not, 
Mateo, in case it should be either of us? 
No! Well, let us hope for the best. 
Your turn, sefior. I assure you both, 
this is strictly according to the ac- 
cepted rules of Bowery melodrama. And 
we are all to drain our glasses; no heel 
taps, you know. Are you ready ?”’ 

Now Sefior 
Silvano was a 
brave man, and 
the Countess 
Parba was a 
woman of mag- 
nificent nerve. 
As for Colonel 
Foley, he had 
long ago earn- 
» ed the nick- 

-name of 
‘“Spunk.”’ So 
they raised 
their glasses 
and with hands 
that trembled 
not, nor ever a 
sign of falter- 
ing, they drank 
to death or to 
life, as the fates 
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regiment,’ he commented. ‘‘ Now, 
sefior, if you and the Countess will just 
turn your backs for a moment—”’ 

Only the clinking of glass relieved an 
interval otherwise as utterly soundless 
as that breathless pause which precedes 
the breaking of a storm, 

“* All ready,’’ he announced, quite as 
if he were calling them to tea. ‘‘ We 
will let the lady have first choice, eh, 
Mateo ?”’ 

Sefior Silvano nodded. 


cantly at the Countess Barba. Sefior 
Silvano’s eyes followed those of the 
Colonel. 

There could be no doubt as to the 
meaning of that gaze. Slowly its fate- 
ful import sank with numbing force 
into the brain centers of the Countess 
Barba. ‘The pupils of her eyes widened 
at the horror of it. The half-parted lips 
poised inert. The fingers of her hands 
clenched themselves  convulsively. 
Thus she stood, tense and white as a 
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statue, while the solemn idea of that 
dread imminence took formal possession 
of her whole being. In breathless awe 
the two men watched her. 

But it was only fora moment. Then 
the ousted natural instincts came troop- 
ing back in frantic rush, storming the 
citadel of thought and action. The eye 
pupils contracted. The clenched fin- 
gers relaxed. The parted lips moved. 

‘“No! No! No!’ she began in a 
hoarse whisper, as one who screams in 
anightmare. ‘‘ NotI! Not I! No,no, 
no! I will not die! I will not!’ 

This was but the beginning. How 
she raged up and down the room like a 
crazed tigress: now shrieking, now 
swearing, now calling on the saints, 
and ignoring the imploring arms of the 
half-frantic Silvano, until she sank 
limply on the floor—all that need not 
be here set down. It was very disturb- 
ing and unquiet. 

On his knees beside her Sefior Sil- 
vano begged her to speak to him once 
more. At last she did. 

‘“*Vou!’’ she panted. ‘‘ You! Fool, 
puppet, ninny! This is your work. 
Well, you have done for me, you and 
your pig of a Yankee. But you shall 
know this; I have used you. I have 
twisted you about in my fingers like a 
doll of rubber. I have squeezed out of 
you all the secrets we wanted. In two 
weeks the government of Guanica will 
be no more and it will be so because 
of my work. No, jon’t touch me! 
Leave me to die alone. Go!”’ 


‘“‘Barba! Barba!’’ moaned Sefior 
Silvano. ‘‘ You do not know what 
you say. I would die for you !”’ 


‘‘ Why didn’t you, then; fool that you 
are? Why didn’t you take the poisoned 
wine? Oh, it is like fire in my veins ! 
Leave, leave! I hate you! 
always hated you. Go!”’ 

In his despair Setior Silvano turned 
to the Colonel, who had been passively 
watching the progress of the scene. 

‘* Koley,’’ he said huskily, ‘‘ are you 
wholly without heart ? Can you watch 
a woman die so miserably without lift- 
ing a finger? For God’s sake, man, is 
there no way to save her ?”’ 

Taking him by the arm Colonel 
Foley dragged his friend to the opposite 
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side of the room. ‘‘ Listen, Mateo,”’ 
he whispered hurriedly. ‘‘She’s not 
dying. There was no poison in the 
wine—only ipecac. There was some of 
the stuff in ours, only not so much. I 
hoped she'd get that glass, and she did. 
She’s going to feel somewhat uneasy for 
a few hours but after it’s over she’ll be as 
well as ever—and as full of the devil.’’ 

‘Foley, is this true ?” 

‘* Judge for yourself, Mateo; here’s 
the poison you saw—rochelle salts— 
which I didn’t use; here’s the other 
phial — ipecac — which I did use. 
Wonderful stuff, that ipecac—marvel- 
ous aid to truth telling. You’re not 
used to hearing the truth from the 
Countess, are you, Mateo? Don’t blame 
you. Great guns, but she did give it to 
you strong! But come on, let’s leave 
her. She’ll not look so pretty in a little 
while; come on.” 

Reluctantly Sefior Silvano left the 
room. He had gone only half across 
the reception hall when he stopped. 

** Colonel, Iam a weak fool, I sup- 
pose, but I cannot believe that she 
meant it all. I must try again.’’ 

Well he did try again. Flushed with 
shame and anger he returned. 

‘« Best and truest of friends,’’ he ex- 
claimed impulsively, ‘‘a thousand par- 
dons. She isa demon—and she is not 
going to die. Itoldher so. Can you 
forgive me ?”’ 

‘* Mateo, it took the Countess some 
months to make a fool of you; she did 
the trick for me in half an hour. I’m 
quite ready to cry quits if you are. 
You do? Good! Nowlet’s get away, 
I know an antidote for the effects of 
ipecac and I’m beginning to need it.”’ 

Quite early the next morning, while 
the government forces were filling the 
dungeons of San Rafaelo with highly agi- 
tated and thoroughly disgusted conspir- 
ators, a woman of graceful figure, who hid 
a white face under heavy veils, boarded 
an outgoing steamer. She was the 
countess Barba leaving Guanica forever. 

As for Sefior Silvano, they were pro- 
claiming in the Plaza that he had saved 
the republic. And out on the dusty 
highway a small man, wearing a huge 
sun helmet, rode jauntily towards the 
foothills of San Bernadino. 
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OULDN’T the doctor bubble 
with wrath if he knew I was 
visiting here ?’’ laughed the 

trim, pretty girl in the laboratory 
window, turning from her contempla- 
tion of William Street, as it appears at 
half-past three on a business day. She 
was private secretary to a gentleman of 
the Stock Exchange, and knew the joy 
of abbreviated hours. 

The be-aproned young man at the 
work table smiled as he bent over cau- 
tiously to pour something into a paper- 
lined funnel. 

‘«Dr. Broderick’sthoughtsare with him 
in far-away Boston, my dear,’’ he said. 
The ‘‘ my dear’’ was perfectly proper; 
they were engaged. ‘‘ They have noth- 
ing to do with charming young persons 
like yourself, nor with the humble as- 
sistant, left behind to analyze things for 
him. ‘The doctor is perfecting some- 
body’s process at dollars and dollars and 
dollars per day.” 

‘“* Why don’t people send for you for 
that sort of thing ?’’ asked the pretty 
girl, whose reasoning in this connection 
prejudice had slightly dulled. ‘‘ You’re 
just as good a chemist.” 

The young man at the work table 
smiled again. 

‘“‘Doubtless,”? he murmured, ‘“ al- 
though as yet the fact seems generally 
unrecognized. Oh, did I tell you that 
Briggs offered me charge of their factory 
yesterday, Grace ?”’ 

‘No. Are you going to take it? 
How much do they pay?’’ exclaimed 
an eager voice. She was not mercen- 
ary, but she was practical, and they 
had roseate plans for the future. 

‘“Not enough. It doesn’t matter. 
Briggs is a one-horse concern, anyway. 
I won’t tear away from the doctor until 
the happy day arrives when one of the 
really big firms shall discover that I’m 
their ideal of a factory superintendent 
—somebody like old Wormser.’’ 
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‘* Nice old man,’’ approved the girl. 
Then, being versed in the trade gossip 
of her fiancé, she added easily: ‘‘ He’s 
not buying his stuff from the Bailey 
people any longer, is he ?”’ 

‘Still buying and still being swin- 
dled. This mess—” indicating the 
chaotic work table—‘‘ represents the 
analysis of a car of bichromate of soda 
he got last week. According to con- 
tract, it ought to show up sixty per 
cent. of chromic acid.’’ 

‘* And will show up fifty ?”’ 

‘*Not much more. Queer, isn’t it? 
Time after time, the old fellow pays us 
to analyze the stuff; time after time, we 
prove that it’s poor and weak; time after 
time he swears he’ll never buy another 
cent’s worth of Bailey—and then he for- 
gets all about it.’’ 

‘* Some day he’ll remember.’’ 

“Perhaps. Phew! Grace, I'd like 
to sell him the trash he buys at the 
prices he pays !’’ 

“No, you wouldn’t, Jimmie, 
rected the trim girl positively. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t swindle. It isn’t in you.”’ 

Silence brooded over the laboratory for 
a span of minutes. From her window the 
girl watched as the chemist poured this 
mess into that flask, and washed a micro- 
scopic sediment afterwards with a care 
that seemed worthy of greater doings. 
The whole was then poised over the flick- 
ering blue gas-flame, and infernal vapors 
rose lazily to the discolored ceiling. 

‘*What’s the—the odor, Jimmie ?’’ 
asked the girl, fearfully. 

‘Boiling off a_ little acid,” 
laughed. 

“T think I’ll run along homeward 
and leave you to boil it off alone.’’ 

“Tt won't last long.” 

‘‘ Nor should I—in there,’’ called the 
girl, who had gained by this time the 
comparatively purer atmosphere of the 
little office and ante-room. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Jimmie.”’ 
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Customarily, they stilled the pang of 
parting with a kiss, and Jimmie saw no 
cogent reason for departing from cus- 
tom in this instance. Hence, the buoy- 
ant young man gathered up his long 
apron and dived for the laughing face 
in the ante-room. He had reached it, 
had encircled her waist—when the outer 
door swung open ! 

Cried a jaunty, immaculate person 
of thirty-five or so, whose patent 
leather boots came to an abrupt stand- 
still :— 

‘*T deg your pardon !’’ 

** Good gracious !’’ gasped the pretty 
girl, wrenching herself free and whirl- 
ing into the corridor’'s merciful ob- 
security with a single motion. 

‘* Really—I—I fear that I inter- 
rupted— ?’’ smiled the newcomer. 

‘* No, sir!’’ replied the chemist, with 
uncalled for fierceness. 

‘*Well—”’ murmured the jaunty one, 
smoothing the smile from his features. 
‘« Ts the doctor in the laboratory ?’’ 

‘* Dr. Broderick’s in Boston.’’ 

‘‘In—deed?”? He lingered almost 
lovingly over the word, the tidings 
pleased him. ‘‘ Lord! This amorous 
young thing must be in charge! It 
looks like a cinch, after all,’’ thought 
the jaunty gentleman. 

“You must be Mr. Bayard ?’’ he con- 
tinued aloud. 

‘‘Tam,’’ confessed the chemist, whose 
breath was becoming more regular. 
“‘ What can I do for you ?”’ 

For just one second the other’s eye 
regarded Jimmie Bayard. In that brief 
space was the chemist appraised, men- 
tally and morally, by an expert. 

‘Come in here, and we’ll talk it 
over,’’ suggested the visitor strolling 
into the laboratory with a calm disre- 
gard of the staring ‘‘ No Admittance,’’ 
and disposing himself with what com- 
fort there might be upon the solitary 
stool. 

‘* Cheeky !’’ was the inward conclu- 
sion of Jimmie Bayard. 

‘Cheap gtuy—easy mark, too,” em- 
bodied the decision of the jaunty one. 

‘*My name’s Colton, Mr. Bavard,’’ 
he commenced with a touch of brisk- 
ness.“ T’in with Bailey & Bailey, vou 
know.”’ 
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‘* You are, eh ?’’ murmured the chem- 
ist curiously, returning to his work. 

‘* Mr. Bayard, I’m going to be per- 
fectly frank with you.’’ Sweet inno- 
cence beatified his upturned counte- 
nance. ‘‘ We're having lots of trouble 


* with the executive force at our factory.”’ 


‘““ Why not fire the executive force ?’’ 
advanced Bayard dryly. 

‘* Well—just now we can’t. Any- 
way, that’s not to the point. They 
don’t seem able to turn out good stuff 
over there. Why, we have complaint 
after complaint from the customers. 
Take old Wormser. The people up at 
his works kick, kick, kick, kick about 
everything we send ’em—claim it’s too 
weak, or too strong, or dirty, or some- 
thing else, every time.’’ 

“They do?’ This with purely per- 
functory interest. 

‘‘Humph! He draws harder than I 
expected,’’ mused tne visitor. 

‘* What the dickens is he driving at?’’ 
wondered the chemist. 

‘* Yes, it’s a steady kick up there. I 
hear all about it from the inside. I 
have a cousin in their New York office, 
you know.”’ 

‘Must be handy,” said Jimmie with 
point. 

‘* He tells me that the old man him- 
self always sends samples of our ship- 
ments here for analysis—is that right ?’’ 

‘* My dear sir, we keep a record of all 
our transactions in a book in that safe. 
Shall I get it for you ?”’ 

‘* Pshaw !’’ snapped Colton discard- 
ing as useless a quantity of his easy 
good humor. ‘‘ That red stuff you’re 
working on is our bichromate of soda. 
I know all about it—you got the sam- 
ple this morning, out of the lot wesent 
on the twenty-second. See here, Bay- 
ard, that stuff won’t run over fifty-five 
per cent of acid, will it ?’’ 

‘Can't say that for a couple of 
hours,’’ smiled the chemist. ‘‘ But the 
previous lot stood fifty-four, the one 
before that fifty-two and some tenths, 
the one before—’’ 

‘*Bayard,’’ said the visitor, slowly, 
looking him in the eye, ‘‘take our 
check for a thousand dollars and report 
that stuff to Wormser as sixty per 
cent.”’ 
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‘‘Eh! What?’ gasped the chemist. 

“* You're all alone to-day. It can't 
leak out,’’ pursued Colton hastily. 
‘« We've simply got to keep Wormser’s 
business—it means quarter of a million 
every year—and I have it straight that 
if we slip up on this shipment the old 
boy’s done with us for good. It'll save 
the business for us; it'll put a cool 
thousand in your pocket before you go 
to bed to-night. And there’s something 
more, Bayard. ‘The super at our works 
really is a dead one. His contract runs 
out in June. Get next to our Mr. 
Frank Bailey—this thing’ll put you 
there, all right—and you can take that 
job in a walk.’”’ 

Such were the words of Frank Bailey’s 
confidential aide, one Colton. 

Before the nakedness of this iniquity 
the brain of Jimmie Bayard went 
a-whirling. He walked to the window 
and stared unseeing ata loaded truck as 
it clattered ferryward. He wanted that 
thousand dollars for his savings bank 
hoard; he wanted that position, the 
kind of position he had cherished in 
day-dreams, with a ‘‘big’’ house. And 
Bailey & Bailey were big—crooked, but 
big. If itshould leak out later? Would 
it? Could— 

‘See here, Bayard,’’ interrupted Col- 
ton. He was standing and had picked 
up his hat. ‘‘ Let’s leave it this way. 
You think the thing over. If you de- 
cide not to take us up’’—Mr. Colton 
smiled inwardly—‘‘ get me on the wire 
and say so. Otherwise I'll expect 
you at the office before five. The 
check will be ready. Bring your re- 
port, and we'll mail it to Wormser to- 


gether. How’s that ?”’ 
‘* Er—yes,’’ said the chemist uncer- 
tainly. 


‘“«’ That’s settled,’’ chuckled Colton, 
tripping down stairs. ‘‘I know his 
kind—wavering, up-and-down, shall-I- 
or-shan’t-I young ninny. It'll take him 
an hour to make up his poor little mind, 
ten minutes to fake a report—and five 
o’clock sees him in the office. Easy !’’ 

Jimmy Bayard closed the outer door. 
He glanced abstractedly at his work. 
Something was fiftering—it needed no 
attention for ten or fitteen minutes ; it 
would have received none anyway. 
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Jimmie Bayard planted himself atop 
the stool, his heels on the rung, his 
knees elevated, his elbows on his knees, 
his chin in his hands, and stared at the 
work-table. 

To be, or not to be—bribed? That 
was the question, and a knotty one. 

Saving a thousand dollars from the 
average chemist’s wages is a dishearten- 
ing and tedious operation. Jimmie 
knew that only too well from experi- 
ence. Gaining a thousand dollars by a 
three blocks’ walk to Bailey & Bailey’s 
seemed of almost ridiculous facility. 
But to a young man with a conscience, 
such as Jimmie’s, there were drawbacks. 
Primarily, it would betray the doctor. 
Would he ever know of his betrayal ? 
It was most unlikely that Bailey & 
Bailey would publish abroad a deal of 
this sort. Moreover, with the sample 
of bichromate dropped into the sink, 
when the water had run for ten seconds, 
no power under the sun could prove 
that the report was false. 

Also, that superintendency was to be 
considered; perhaps it was a more 
powerful incentive to the deed than the 
actual money. ‘To have charge of that 
big, beautiful factory of Bailey & 
Bailey’s! To read, in chaste, little 
type upon their letter head, ‘‘ James 
Bayard, Supt.!’’ And then a still, 
small voice asked Jimmie how much 
real likelihood there was of his name 
appearing in that chaste, little type on 
the paper of a firm who had succeeded 
in bribing him ? 

Well, suppose that it never did ap- 
pear? The thousand dollars were still 
very substantial and alluring. Andthere 
might be more than one thousand of 
them awaiting him. Bailey & Bailey 
must keep Wormser’s business; Colton 
had said it. Would they let it slip for 
a matter of five thousand, or even ten ? 
Could anyone but Jimmie save it for 
them? Was he not in a position to 
name his own price? Why with 
ten thousand good dollars on the 
left-hand page of his bank-book, 
he and Grace could make, safely enough, 
their deferred embarkation on the mat- 
rimonial sea. 

A sudden cold shiver ran through the 
chemist. Grace! Grace, who had said, 


“Take the check for a thousand dollars.’ 


not an hour ago, that her Jimmie 
couldn’t swindle, that it wasn’t in him! 
Could he go to her and explain how it 
had happened that they might settle 
upon the day and interview the minister 
and buy tickets for Niagara Falls and 
look around fora little flat ? Would she 
prove a quiescent sharer in the money 
for which he had sold the lying report 
and his own honor ? 

‘““QOh, no,” said Jimmie Bayard, de- 
cidedly, standing erect. ‘‘ Lord, no!” 

‘* No, str!’ he added, making for the 
telephone. 

“* Be gentle with that telephone, Joe,”’ 
smiled Frank Bailey, as Mr. Colton 
hung up the receiver in the former’s 
private office with a vicious bang. ‘‘It 
belongs to the company.”’ 

‘* Well, I sized that fellow up for a 
flat,” remarked Colton  tartly, ‘‘ but 
hanged if I realized what an utter, 
blithering idiot he was !’’ 

‘*Who’s this ?” inquired Bailey, turn- 
ing back to his work. 

“* Oh, that sanctified ass of a chemist 
that works for Broderick,’’ said Colton, 
drumming impatiently with his fingers. 

“Ah, yes. When is he coming 
around ?”’ 


‘*He’s not coming around. He was 
red hot just now. Called me a cor- 
ruptionist—cursed me up hilland down. 
He’s not going to do it !”’ 

‘* What !’’ gasped the junior partner, 
wheeling his chair about. ‘‘ Why not ?” 

‘* Morals !”’ sneered Colton. 

“To the devil with his morals !” cried 
Bailey angrily. 

“‘T wish he had ’em.’’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me that that— 
that twenty-dollar-a-week stiff actually 
refused a thousand cash for his beastly 
report ?” 

“Said he wouldn’t betray his trust 
for fifty thousand! Baah!’’ 

“Oh, my God! That’s awful !’’ 
groaned the junior partner, staggered at 
the notion of a man without a price. 

“Awful! Awful ain’t the word! 
It’s hell! What the deuce are we going 
to do, Frank ?”’ 

‘* Well, for one thing,’’ sighed Bailey, 
“‘T fancy we’re going to whistle for old 
Wormser’s business.’’ 


The peace of righteousness upon his 
brow, Jimmie Bayard pottered along 
with the analysis of Wormser’s bichro- 
mate of soda. 


The Reaction. 


The incorruptible one hummed gently 
as he switched on the lights over the 
balances and poised the tiny crucible 
upon the pan, for contentment lay with- 
in his soul. Calculate the analysis, 
learn the fatal percentage of chromic 
acid, mail the report to Wormser—God 
spare that old gentleman’s feelings at 
the reading !—rattle up to Harlem on 
the elevated, rattle down again later 
with Grace to the theater. A cheerful 
little program, the enjoyment of which 
he might have sold for a thousand dol- 
lars or five or ten—but had retained. 

Faintly audible in the after-hours 
hush, Jimmie’s pen scratched through 
jumbles of figures, scratched and theu 
scratched more slowly, and still more 
slowly—and ceased to scratch. 

Bayard’s gaze wandered from the 
figures and settled absently on the as- 
saying furnaces across the room, blurred 
gray shapes in the darkening corner. 

Odd are the happenings in a chemical 
laboratory. You spend hours seeking 
after the elusive identity of a thing, 
make sure at last that you have ascer- 
tained it, go about applying the final 
verification—and the thing mocks at 
you and proves to be some other thing 
altogether. If you are in commercial 
work, you learn to know the virtues or 
the failings of chemicals from this house 
or that, and you take too much for 
granted. 

Sometimes the good house sets a new 
man to tending their tanks or coolers 
and a faulty product results. Times 
are, too, when the other kind of house, 
through untoward accident, unwitting- 
ly makes a batch of high-grade stuff, 
and either exception comes as a sur- 
prise. Now if Bailey & Bailey had 
really chanced to send the aged Worm- 
ser a car of bichromate of soda which 
came up to the desired sixty per cent 
of acid, and Jimmie Bayard had sold 
his—perfectly honest—report to Bailey 
& Bailey and collected for it without 
going into superfluous details, precisely 
what would have been the ethical status 
of the transaction ? 

Obviously, reflected the chemist, the 
strictly chemical work would be of 
integrity unquestionable. Bailey & 
Bailey, paving for the intent to sin, 
seemed to belong in another and less 
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depraved category than Bailey & Bailey 
paying for the actual sinning. There 
was humor in the thought of a small 
fortune changing hands for absolutely 
nothing, given or received. 

Said Bayard to the assaying fur- 
naces :— 

“‘TIt might have been better to wait 


until the thing was finished. I do be- 
lieve I’d havedone that. Telephone in 
haste, repent at leisure. Humph !” 


Said Bayard’s common sense :—- 

‘‘It’s likely, is it not, that Colton 
would have come around here unless he 
was almighty certain that the stuff was 
bad? Finish up and clear out of here. 
It’s getting late.’’ 

The fertilizer man in the office below 
possessed a clock which struck. 

Ordinarily it chimed the hour of six 
unechoed. Perhaps the clock won- 
dered why along, ghastly groan merged 
with its sixth tinkle to-night. The 
groan came from the soul of Jimmie 
Bayard, chemist. 

The pen had scratched its last. 
Wrinkled with incredulity, the young 
man glared at his mathematical deduc- 
tions. He stepped to the work-table, 
picked up his notes and scanned them 
rapidly. Notanerror. He returned to 
the desk and followed carefully with the 
pen-point every multiplication and divis- 
ion. Neveraslip revealed. In facta 
more clean-cut analysis had not passed 
through the laboratory in months. 

Jimmie Bayard drew to him the re- 
port blank he had prepared for Worm- 
ser, heaved a dolorous sigh and in- 
scribed :— 


Chromic Acid............0008 60.56% 


Then he arose slowly and drifted to 
the window. 

From the corridor below, curiously 
distinct in the evening stillness, floated 
the maundering song of the watchman 
on his first lonely tour of the night. 

Across the way the big office building 
stood dark and deserted, save for a sin- 
gle window where, beneath an incan- 
descent lamp, a belated stenographer 
pounded her machine. 

To this unconscious lady was ad- 
dressed the bitter summary of Jimmie 
Bayard’s mingling emotions :— 

‘* Well—I’m d—d!”’ 


“Lenny Smith told me vou were the strictest dis-ct-pli-na-rian tn the school.” 


ree 
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HOW CORDIAL RELATIONS WERE STRAINED 
A Story of the Pettison Twins 


By MARION HILL 


ARTHUR lived opposite. 
The Pettison twins, Rex and Re- 
: gina, came to know her very well. 

As a rule, the twins were not en- 
couraged to make acquaintances,— 
almost never with people opposite. Peo- 
ple Opposite, as a class, were apt to 
move in and out in May and Septem- 
ber and to have little boys and girls 
who not only caught mumps, measles, 
whooping cough and chicken-pox, but 
gave freely of all that they had. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pettison were the ones 
who objected to diseases; the twins did 
not. They fairly longed to catch some- 
thing dreadful enough to merit a pla- 
card from the health department. Their 
preference was for a blue diphtheria card. 
They admired that color, and the word 


itself had a substantial look. ‘‘ But we 
are too sickeningly healthy ever to have 
a lick of fun,” commented Rex, sadly. 

He had picked up this sentence 
second hand. He hoped that the first 
part of it might be technical and re- 
spectable; but the word ‘‘lick’’ he 
knew to be a bad one. He used it with 
keen pleasure and with bated breath, 
for, caught using it, he would be ex- 
horted, scolded and sent to bed supper- 
less and by daylight. One is bound to 
enjoy a word of such consequence. 

To lessen their chances of hearing 
bad words as well as to keep their sys- 
tems from diseases, the twins were for- 
bidden to be sociable with neighbors; 
but in Miss Arthur’s case the ban was 
lifted because she was a primary school 
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teacher; and the grown-up Pettisons 
thought that a teacher, like a good gey- 
ser, was everlastingly and instructively 
spouting. 

Now, Rex and Regina liked Miss 
Arthur solely because she commonly 
was everything a teacher generally 
wasn’t. 

She was young and pretty and 
laughed in a rippling way at almost 
nothing; she played marbles with little 
boys; she jumped rope with little girls; 
and, before school, in the morning— 
very, very early—sometimes her hair 
was plaited down her back; and if she 
made a joke that a little boy couldn’t 
quite see into, she would take the end 
of her braid to tickle the corners of his 
mouth until he just ad to giggle. 

“Vet Lenny Smith told me you were 
the ‘strictest dis-ci-pli-na-rian’ in the 
school,’’ said Rex, one Saturday morn- 
ing as he and Regina and Miss Arthur 
sat huddled in an affectionate bunch 
upon the top step of the Arthur’s front 
porch. 

‘* Good Gracious, baby; where have 
you been keeping that big world?” 
asked Miss Arthur, her mouth solemn 
but her eyes very bright. 

‘““In my head. Where the others are. 
Some of them bigger than that, too.’’ 

‘* Bet you don’t know its meaning ?’’ 

This spontaneous profanity (for 
surely det was a ‘‘ swear word’’) gave 
Rex a shock, but he chivalrously ac- 
cepted it and replied courteously :— 

“‘Bet Ido. Iasked Lenny. Hesaid 
it meant that you made your scholars 
‘wake snake and walk chalk.’ ”’ 

Miss Arthur went off into a peal of 
laughter. 

‘* And what does the meaning mean ?”’ 
she asked. 

‘‘(Meaning mean),’’ murmured Rex, 
thriftily fishing up the phrase as it 
floated past him on the current of con- 
versation. It was a new combination 
which he might need some day in his 
business, so, before packing it away, he 
repeated it to anchor it in his memory. 
Then he replied to Miss Arthur’s ques- 
tion :— 

‘‘T know what it means if you don’t 
ask me to say it. It's inside me. But 
it’s one of those things that won’t come 
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out,—like a tune that you can hear in 
your head till you try to sing it; then it 
goes away.”’ 

“Oh, you dear little thing? how I 
wish you were in my class!” 

‘‘We're coming. Regina and I. But 
not yet, because we’re still in the kin- 
dergarten.’’ 

“Graduate as soon as you can, won’t 
you?” 

‘* Nobody ever graduates from a kin- 
dergarten.”” 

‘“Dear me! How do they escape ?” 

‘*Grow too big for the little red 
chairs. Then their mothers send them 
to the primary school.’’ 

‘““Oh. What sort of a fit are you?’’ 

‘« For the chairs ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Too big. So’s Regina. That’s 
why we are coming into your class.” 

‘* But you'll have to go through the 
“baby class’ first, dearie. I teach little 
boys and girls after they have been pro- 
moted from that.’’ 

‘““We are advanced children,’’ ex- 
plained Rex, parroting his mother. 

He gazed into the past until he recol- 
lected some exact words, which he 
brought forth unctuously:— 

‘exceedingly advanced for our 
ages. (Age, I guess. Not ages, for 
Regina and I have only one age be- 
tween us because we're twins.) Yes. 
Exceedingly advanced. In the kinder- 
garten we sing,—‘ Two little cats and 
two little cats are four little cats you 
see and two cats more are six little cats 
and six are two times three and two 
little cats and two littlecats are four little 
cats in view and two cats more are six 
little cats and six are three times two.’ 
But at home, we know the multiplica- 
tion table up to twelve times twelve, 
and if we have a pencil and lots of paper 
we can get up to thirteen times thirteen. 
Then, at the kindergarten, we say that 
the earth is round like a ball, but our 
geography at home says it is flat at the 
poles. In the kindergarten we spell 
‘cat’ and ‘boy’ and ‘mat’ and queer 
little words like that, but at home we 
spell most everything we hear and see. 
Now—er, last night we studied 
‘ p-h-a-r-y-n-g-i-t-i-s.’ We learned it 
off a medicine bottle. We don’t know 
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The temperature fell to freezing. 
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how it sounds yet. 
somebody to say it. 
what we've got.”’ 

‘* Fatty degeneration of the brain. 
That’s what you've got,’’ stated Miss 
Arthur positively. ‘‘Wake up, Re- 
gina, girlie! Why don’t you talk ?” 

‘*T don't have to. I’m having a nice 
time without. I’ve a loose tooth and 
I’m wiggling it with my tongue,’’ ex- 
plained Regina in the tone of one with 
mind sufficiently diverted. 

Miss Arthur squeezed them tightly in 
her arms and cried with rapture: — 

‘‘Oh, you dear pair of originals! 
Hurry and grow out of the little red 
chairs, for I awfully want you in my 
class !’’ 

They squeezed her rapturously in re- 
turn and then trotted home, warm all 
over with that nice creepy feeling which 
comes when somebody says she wants 
you awfully. 

That somebody said as much to Mrs. 
Pettison when next the ladies met. 

‘* And [assure you Iam as anxious 
as they, that you should be their 
teacher,’’ averred Mrs. Pettison gra- 
ciously. ‘‘ You know my little ones per- 
sonally, and they know you, and recip- 
rocal, intimate knowledge is necessary 
before a teacher can do what is right by 
her pupils.”’ 

‘““ Yes, indeed,’’ cooed Miss Arthur, 
impressively. She was extra cordial 
about it because she didn’t quite see 
through it. 

‘*My childrenare no worse than other 
children,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
‘‘and no better—’’ She awaited con- 
tradiction, but Miss Arthur believed 
that contradictions were impolite and 
was silent. 

‘‘NO BETTER,”’ repeated Mrs. Pet- 
tison, glaring proudly. ‘‘ But they have 
their idiosyncrasies. Idiosyncrasies are 
a manifestation of character and should 
be respected. Teachers as a rule ignore 
this fact and by so doing discourage 
naturalness. To treat a roomful of 
children as one child is absurd, and de- 
structive to mental development.’’ 

‘‘Utterly absurd,—the flaw in the 
system,’’ sighed Miss Arthur, looking 
pretty and sympathetic and as if she 
meant everything she ought to mean. 


We're waiting for 
Then we'll know 
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Mrs. Pettison was gratified to find 
that Miss Arthur coincided with her 
views, for Mrs. Pettison had no time 
herself to cultivate the personal idiosyn- 
crasies of her own children and was 
naturally anxious that this important 
matter should be attended to at school. 
She parted from Miss Arthur with re- 
doubled confidence in that young 
woman's fitness to teach. 

Miss Arthur's dimples and_ lovely 
voice and big dark eyes were worth 
more than wisdom and pedagogics every 
day in the week. 

The twins grew indefatigably and one 
morning presented themselves in Miss 
Arthur’sschool room. The fact at once 
struck them that they were more glad 
to see her than she to see them. She 
spoke to another teacher about its be- 
ing a nuisance when children came in 
the middle of the year, 

She seated them at desks, and then 
questioned them tersely (and rather im- 
pertinently, they thought) about their 
vaccination marks, books, slates and 
ability to read. Then she apparently 
forgot all about them. 

She didn’t have her Saturday face, 
either. Her hair was on the top of her 
head and her eyes didn’t dance and 
sparkle,—and they saw everything! 
In the short space of two minutes she 
had slammed one little boy zZo his seat 
for looking out of a window, jerked an- 
other little boy ov? of his seat for mark- 
ing his desk, and had sent a little girl, 
howling piteously, into the dressing- 
room to wash her grimy hands. Yet, 
in spite of all these things, she was not 
“mad !"’ 

Regina was goggle-eyed with fear. 

‘*Don't worry, sister,’’ whispered 
Rex soothingly, from his seat across 
the aisle. ‘‘I guess it’s only dis-ci-pli- 
na-rian-ing.’’ 

‘Who's whispering ?’’ snapped Miss 
Arthur, half turning from the black- 
board. Rex raised his hand. 

‘Twenty minutes after school,”’ said 
she. 

It was such an utterly irrelevant re- 
mark that Rex gave it no concern. 

“Copy. Learn,’’ said Miss Arthur, 
tapping the sentence she had just writ- 
ten. It was a quotation from Emerson: 
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—‘‘A gentleman makes no noise: a 
lady is serene.’’ 

In passing, it might be mentioned 
that the excitementof new surroundings 
caused Regina to miscopy thus :—A 
gentleman makes noise: a lady is 
sere.’’ This she learned and carried 
with her into middle life. 

Copying the gem took long, for even 
in the second year of school, writing is 
an act of torture, performed perspiringly 
and one letter ata time. For her part, 
Miss Arthur kept extraordinarily busy, 
flying down one aisle and skimming up 
another, leaving tears and smiles in her 
wake according to the reproof and praise 
she administered. Reaching her plat- 
form again, she rang a bell as a signal 
for all the cramped little fingers to re- 
lease the pencils. ‘‘ Give your strict- 
est attention !’’ 

Fifty pairs of pudgy hands clasped 
themselves upon their desks, fifty stiff 
little bodies leaned against the backs of 
seats, and one hundred confiding, ex- 
pectant eyes were fixed upon the 
speaker. ‘‘ Outside, in the principal’s 
office are three School Directors. Three. 
They have come to this building ES- 
PECIALLY to listen to your Form and 
Color lesson.”’ 

Pausing to allow this important in- 
formation to sink in, she had the satis- 
faction of seeing all the eyes grow 
wonderfully round. Then she con- 
tinued. 

‘“ These gentlemen have heard how 
thoughtful you are, and how brightly 
you use your minds. Eugene Delaney, 
distribute the gifts and then go to the 
office to invite the gentlemen in.”’ 

The twins wondered at Miss Arthur’s 
school-voice—it was so ‘‘ choppy.’’ 
They felt that if ever she should chop 
at them, individually, in that tone 
they would die then and there. They 
wondered, too, about ‘‘ Eugene Dela- 
ney’’ and the ‘‘ gifts’’—the first sounded 
aristocratic and the second smacked of 
Christmas. Both were disappointing. 
Eugene Delaney turned out to be just 
one of themselves. He was pimply, 
also wall-eyed. Meek though he was 
by nature, his divergent eyes gave him 
a singularly untamableair. The ‘‘ gifts’’ 
were only wooden things—cubes, cylin- 
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ders and spheres. They weren’t gifts, 
either, for they were taken back at the 
end of the lesson. 

When each child was supplied with 
a set, and each desk was a marvel of 
neatness, the smirking, nervous, pop- 
eyed Eugene went for the audience. 
They filed gravely in and took seats 
upon Miss Arthur’s platform. She be- 
gan the lesson. 

“Take this.’’ She lifted her cube. 
Fifty pupils did the same. 

‘* Examine it well. Use your eyes 
and your minds. Who is ready to tell 
what it is ?”’ 

The answer should have come in 
stereotyped form: ‘‘It is a cube, be- 
cause it has eight corners, six flat faces 
and twelve straight edges.”’ 

Unfortunately, Rex thought that the 
lesson called foran imaginative ‘‘ stunt,’’ 
such as he and his kindergarten mates 
had been taught to ‘delight in, so he 
jumped to his feet with the radiant an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ It is a nice square piece 
of Johnny-cake all hot from dear moth- 
er’s oven !’’ 

Not to be outdone, Regina jumped to 
her feet and squeaked, ‘‘ It’s a big, big 
lump of sugar fora giant to put in his 
coffee cup !”’ 

“Oh, sitdown! Both of you! Sit 
down !”’ begged Miss Arthur. Forty- 
eight eager little tongues were ready 
with the right reply, so the difficulty 
was quickly and creditably tided over. 

The twins wisely held their tongues 
for the rest of the lesson and it went off 
very well. Not so the color lesson. 

Miss Arthur held up a square of red 
cardboard. She intended to make them 
see complementary colors. 

‘‘ Look intently at this. Keep look- 
ing while I count twenty. Then close 
your eyes. Then tell what you see.”’ 

Of course the answer should have 
been, ‘‘ I see a green square, Miss Ar- 
thur.’’ But, alas for Rex! In the 
kindergarten to shut your eyes and tell 
what you see is an invitation to conjure 
up the wildest possible ‘‘ dream.’’ Rex 
was quite ready. When ‘‘twenty’’ 
died away he was on his feet gabbling 
in his most inspired manner. 

“«T see a lovely, sunny field of wheat. 
There are cows in the field. The cows 
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give us sweet, rich milk. I seea brook 
in the field. There is a mill beside the 
brook. The miller grinds the wheat 

*into pure white flour, and Katy the 
cook makes it into bread for dear little 
baby !’’ 

After one breathless moment of abso- 
lutely petrified silence the class broke 
into Homeric laughter—cruel, perhaps, 
but uncontrollable as the wind. 

Stunned, Rex shrank back into his 
seat, years older in that one minute. 
The agony of it will never quite leave 
him. Times and times, after he is a 
man, he will wake suddenly in the 
night, suffocated with shame, to flush 
anew under the old, old insult. 

The rest of the day was uneventful. 
A queer thing happened at the close, 
though. Hats and cloaks were given 
out, the bell tapped for dismissal, and 
Rex rose with the class to go home. 
Immediately he was pierced by out- 
raged glances and scores of hands were 
raised in protest. 

‘He has to stay twenty minutes, 
Miss Arthur! He has to stay twenty 
minutes !’’ 

“Take your seat, Rex.’’ 

Somebody obligingly jerked his jacket 
away from him and he flopped back. 
The others went without him. Miss 
Arthur corrected papers. So long was 
that twenty minutes that Rex would 
have gone insane had it not been for a 
fly which stuck affectionately to him. 
In wondering where that fly was going 
to light next, Rex saved his reason. 

Sending him home, Miss Arthur was 
as sweet and pleasant with her ‘‘ Good- 
night, Rex,’’ as if she had not been a 
traitor to the fair past and a disgrace to 
the gentle name of woman. 

The next morning the children were 
accompanied to school by their mother. 

‘‘Why, this is lovely of you, Mrs. Pet- 
tison! Good-morning,’’ chirruped Miss 
Arthur. 

‘*Good-morning,’’ conceded Mrs. 
Pettison coldly. The temperature fell 
to freezing. ‘‘ I did not expect to have 
to make a complaint so soon. Rex 
came home very late last night. Only 
upon being questioned—for he is no 
tale-bearer—he explained that you had 
kept him in. I do not wish the rules 
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of the school set aside for #y children. 
They are no better and no worse than 
others. No worse. And they are sen- 
sitive. Keeping him in may seem a 
trifle to you, but trifles count, and I 
think it would have been politic in you 
had you overlooked his small transgres- 
sion, and not stamped his first day in 
school with sadness. 

‘“Now you put it that way, I think 
so too,” said Miss Arthur honestly. 
‘* Yet there is something to be said on 
the other side. The world is a stern 
place where wrong doing is followed by 
punishment. The school is a little 
world, and we who labor in it are striv- 
ing always to fit our charges for the 
bigger world outside. A child is the 
most fair-minded of creatures, and never 
harbors resentmentagainst one who pun- 
ishes impartially and temperately.”’ 

Mrs. Pettison was silenced. The 
speech might have been her own, word 
for word. Her guns were spiked. Miss 
Arthur in saying the right thing had 
said the wrong thing, and Mrs. Pettison 
was not able to forgive it. Tostart out 
on a crushing expedition and then to 
go home crushed is fearful. 

For the victims of democratic educa- 
tion Tuesday was not altogether a bad 
day. ‘They were placed in the first desk 
row in the room, which was virtually 
a promotion, for that row was known 
as ‘‘A’’ row, and contained only the 
‘*smartest’’ pupils. 

‘““ Are we put here because we are 
fatty degenerates ?’’ asked Rex in a flat- 
tered voice. Miss Arthur looked puz- 
zled and frowned him down. Children 
would be ashamed to forget as quickly 
as grown folks. 

In these seats of the mighty, Regina 
came to grief. She, with the others in 
her row, was asked to write the answer 
to the time-honored question about who 
discovered America. Miss Arthur did 
not doubt her prize row’s knowledge of 
Christopher Columbus, but she dd 
want to find out whether or not they 
knew how to spell the gentleman’s 
name. 

Regina had read her Child’s History, 
if not wisely then certainly too well, 
and in answer she put down ‘‘the 
Norsemen.’’ 
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Pimply Eugene, who got the paper to 
correct, thought it a mighty poor way 
of spelling Christopher Columbus and 
most properly marked it zero. 

Having no choice whatever between 
zero and the Norsemen, Regina took 
her marking affably ; but when her seat 
was changed and she was set down the 
very last one of the fatty degenerates a 
sense of degradation grew upon her and 
she wailed loudly and long. 

Wednesday morning Mrs. Pettison 
again accompanied her progeny to 
school. The formality of greetings 
was soon over. Then, ‘‘I must defi- 
nitely request, Miss Arthur, that Regina 
be given back her seat. Instead of pun- 
ishment she deserves praise. Her his- 
torical knowledge is far in advance of 
the rest of your class.” 

Miss Arthur looked dismayed and 
her pretty lips curved questioningly. 
So far all was a mystery to her. By 
getting Regina and Eugene cheek by 
jowl together she finally unearthed the 
whole affair. Eugene’s eyes were sev- 
eral inches further out of plumb by the 
time she got through with him, but 
finally he was absolved as innocent. 

‘* And you may keep the low seat for 
a while, Regina,’’ explained Miss Ar- 
thur sweetly, ‘‘for you will enjoy 
knowing that you are really in advance 
of the class in history, and it will be a 
pleasure for you to work your way up 
again.”’ 

Regina showed her enjoyment and 
pleasure by taking the disgraceful seat 
in a gust of heartbroken howls, and 
Mrs. Pettison left with the icy re- 
mark :— 

‘“‘T started to write a note to you 
upon this matter last night, but thought 
that a personal interview might serve 
my little girl and myself better. I see 
that I was mistaken. Good-morning.”’ 

This note, though unsent, yet bore 
frightful fruit. While writing it Mrs. 
Pettison had blurred a letter and then 
had corrected her error by drawing a 
line through the offending character 
and writing it again on top of itself. 
Rex had noted the phenomenon, had 
inquired into it, and had had it ex- 
plained to him. 

Rex believed in applying his knowl- 
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edge, therefore, to-day, when he wrote 
his spelling lesson, he ornamented each 
word with a correction, unaware that it 
was a rule of the school that any word 
palpably mispelled in the first place and 
then changed should be marked zero, 
the inference being that the right spell- 
ing had been unlawfully cribbed from 
some one else. Rex’s feelings when he 
received back his spelling paper may be 
imagined. ‘Twenty zero marks, where 
he had expected ‘‘perfect’’ and a pat 
on the head ! 

Thursday morning, when Miss Ar- 
thur had called the roll and was pre- 
paring to set her charges to copying the 
usual matutinal gem from the black- 
board, Mrs. Pettison flung open the 
door and swept majestically to the plat- 
form. 

The children scented battle and were 
charmed. They clasped their hands 
and leaned back in their seats, their 
eyes so popping forward that they ap- 
peared to be on movable stalks, like 
a crab’s. 

‘For some inexplicable reason, my 
little ones are being singled out for per- 
secution!’’ In these irate words Mrs. 
Pettison fired the first rock. 

“ Persecution?” demanded Miss Ar- 
thur hotly, flinging er rock. 

A squirm of delight writhed through 
the class ; the fight was on. 

‘« And as for myself I very much re- 
sent being forced into the position of a 
fault-finder,’’ continued Mrs. Pettison, 
‘‘ but this matter of the spelling paper 
is too important to be passed over in si- 
lence. My poor little boy—” 

‘*Qh, it’s the spelling paper, is it? 
Iam sorry Rex was worried, but far 
sorrier that you should consider an ex- 
perience of no very great significance a 
‘persecution’ !”’ 

‘“Pardon me. In my estimation 
spelling zs important !’’ 

‘*Children come to school to learn 
more things than spelling. They have 
to learn that they are governed by laws. 
They have to learn to take conse- 
quences. Rex received neither credit 
nor discredit for hisspelling. His class 
standing was not affected—”’ 

‘These things may be, Miss Ar- 
thur—’’ 
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“These things ave /”’ 

‘* But I defy you to use them to ade- 
quately defend your extraordinary sys- 
tem of marking papers !’’ 

‘* Let metry. Across the aisle from 
Rex is a wretchedly poor speller. Sup- 
pose he were dishonest enough some 
day to change all his misspelled words 
in accordance with what he saw on 
your little boy’s paper—would you have 
me mark both children excellent ?”’ 

‘* Your illustration is wide of the cir- 
cumstance—wide! If you cannot see 
as much, it is useless for me to argue 
longer!’’ With this Mrs. Pettison swept 
through the door, and a hundred mov- 
able stalks, with eyes on the ends, fol- 
lowed her admiringly. 

The twins had mixed sensations. 
Their mother had ‘talked back’’ to 
the teacher, which certainly was a tri- 
umph; but, then, the teacher had 
spoken ‘‘choppily’’ to their parent. 
Honors were divided. 

Feeling disgusted with the whole Pet- 
tison tribe, Miss Arthur that day was 
charitable enough to be more than or- 
dinarily pleasant to the twins. This 
Christian tactic had the disastrous effect 
of inclining Rex and Regina to be com- 
municative. 

The tragedy occurred late in the after- 
noon, in the ‘‘ literature ’’ hour:—for, 
know oh, ye unenlightened, that the 
babies have literature nowadays, and 
even science. Miss Arthur had read 
them Longfellow’s charming poem, 

‘“The Children’s Hour,’’ and she 
copied upon the board one verse for 
them to study and then reproduce in 
their own words. The verse was :— 


‘‘T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down in the dungeon, 


In the round-tower of my heart.” 
s 


She touched upon Feudalism, ex- 
plained ‘‘fortress,’’ ‘‘dungeon’’ and 
‘* round-tower ’’ so graphically that the 
class was agog with interest, she hinted 
at the true meaning of the lines, and 
then gave a few minutes of silent 
thought, out of which any child could 
speak when he or she felt capable of 
turning the verse to prose. 

A lovely calm crept over the room. 
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Presently Rex raised his hand, his soft 
eyes glowing soulfully. Miss Arthur 
nodded her head in encouragement and 
Rex spoke:— 

‘‘ Thaveastomachache, Miss Arthur.’’ 
He looked at her hopefully. 

In the kindergarten, whenever a child 
suffered from cramps or ennui, he com- 
municated the fact of his malaise to 
Miss Millie, and Miss Millie had the 
others sing a ‘‘ Doctor Song ’’ in which 
the sufferer's pulse was counted and his 
tongue examined, with the resuit that 
his health was better when the song 
was over. 

Miss Arthur was a poor hand at doc- 
toring. She and Rex looked at each 
other for fully a minute, then she said, 
and not sweetly. ‘‘ I’msorry, of course, 
but take your seat, please !’’ 

And this was the best the public 
school could afford in the case of illness! 
Rex was scandalized. He sat down and 
began to ponder upon what could pos- 
sibly have caused the discomfort in the 
region of his belt. 

So did Regina. Perhaps he had 
microbes. Where cou/d brother have 
accumulated microbes ? 

Neither of them noticed that Miss 
Arthur had gone over her little histori- 
cal talk in order to put her class again 
in tune for the poetry. Neither did they 
hear her again invite them to voice the 
music of their souls into their own 
simple speech. It was by unfortunate 
coincidence alone that Regina raised 
her hand in apparent response to the 
invitation. 

Miss Arthur had no misgivings. She 
credited Regina with a desire to redeem 
her brother’s lapse, so she said gently: 

‘You may speak, Regina."’ 

**Do you think the water in the dress- 
ing-room is filtered, or boiled ?” 

Here Miss Arthur’s tension snapped; 
she turned upon the astonished twins in 
a frame of mind for which ‘‘ mad’’ is 
the only expression. 

‘*Sit down instantly, Miss! Keep 
silent for the remainder of the afternoon! 
Your brother also! You both of you 
interrupt and annoy us! Ifeither of you 
says another word I shall punish you!”’ 

The worst had at last befallen: they 
had been personally attacked. The 
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tone of voice was beyond ‘‘ choppy,” 
it was wake-snake-and-walk-chalky. 

Rex grew white. He bit his quiver- 
ing lip to keep from unmanly tears. 
Regina put her head down upon her 
desk and wept convulsively. 

Friday, Mrs. Pettison did not allow 
her children to go toschool. For some 
occult reason, she considered this a 
complete retaliation for Miss Arthur’s 
tyranny. 

Force of habit is strangely strong. 
Saturday morning, the twins affection- 
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ately joined hands and started on a trot 
towards Miss Arthur’s house. But be- 
fore they reached it they paused. They 
looked irresolutely at the fairsky. Then 
they looked blazingly into each other’s 
eyes. Regina erupted into these awful 


swear-words :— 

‘“Nasty. Mean. Old. Thing. Don't 
you think we get enough of her on 
work days ?”’ 

Rex turned his sister homeward. 

‘* We get a great deal too much,’’ he 
said. 


THE LESSON OF THE LEAVES 


By FLORENCE BELL COCHRANE 


The autumn lay in glory on the slopin’ of the 
bills— 
Allsofancy—red an’ yellow, goldan’ brown— 
As if'a mighty evenin’ tide was settlin’ o'er 
the rills, 
An’ the sun a-sheddin’ lights a-goin’ down. 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As they fell from off the trees, 
A-dancin an’ a-prancin’ to the music of the 
breeze ; 
An’ our hearts a-keepin’ time 
To the laughin’ of the rhyme— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


With the glory round she whispered to me 
sayin’ I was dear, 
An’ talked gentle-like an’ pretty-like an’ 
true, 
Bout our love bein’ all bright colors like the 
mountains stretchin’ near, 
With the grace of God a-touchin’ every bue. 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As we walked among the trees, 
A-blowin’ am tip-toein’ to the singin’ of the 
breezes 
An’ we two fondly dreamin’ 
Of the day so sweet-like seemin’— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


dn’ while the autumn on the bills was yet 
a-lookin’ grand, 
An time so happy passin’ quick along, 
A shadow sudden ‘peared to come an’ cover all 
the land, 
Aw fallin’ on my heart put out its song. 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves 
As I prayed beneath the trees, 
Begged the angels send a hope a-soundin’ on the 
breezes 
As o'er my darlin’ bendin’ 
I fought the death impendin’ — 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


But when the day was growin’ dim she said 
low-like to me, 
“I'm goin’, love, long with the sunset 
tide ; 
A-crossin’ of the Bar—its shimmerin’s I see— 
An? the mornin’ light upon the other 
side—"’ 
OA, the rustlin’ of them leaves, 
’ Bove the graves beneath the trees, 
Like whisperin’s of a blessin’ from a spirit in 
the breeze ; 
While from oer the evenin’ bill 
Comes the echo—‘* Peace, be still P*— 
A-listenin’ to the rustlin’ of them leaves. 


OW small athing may sometimes, 
all unforeseen, lead to momentous 
consequences. It was a letter 

from some of the prisoners in San 
Quentin, California, asking me to visit 
them during my stay in San Francisco, 
that first led my steps over the thresh- 
old of a State Prison. Never before 
had I seen the stripes or heard be- 
hind me the clang of the iron gates. 
It seemed almost an impertinence for 
me, coming as I did froma sunlit world, 
to undertake to preach to those into 
whose lives I had only just entered. Is 
it a wonder that tears rose more readily 
to my eyes than words to my lips? 
Undoubtedly their consciences, in many 
a dark, lonely hour, had preached far 
more pointedly thanI could. As faras 
possible I tried in that brief hour to 
carry them away from prison. I felt it 
would help them if I could make them 
forget where they were. Stories I had 
gathered from the great book of nature, 
or that had come to me from baby lips, 
I realized would touch their hearts more 
swiftly than the most convincing argu- 
ments. The response I read in those 
upturned faces, the lasting memory of 
that scene, deepened within me intoa 
determination to make their cause mine 
when the opportunity should offer. 

At that time, with my husband, I 
was leader of a movement known as the 
Salvation Army. Our hands were full 
of other responsibilities, and to start a 
prison work such as this would have 
been impossible. All the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Salvation Army are 
made in London, and the work being 
absolutely governed from a foreign 
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THE PRISON WORK 
OF “THE VOLUNTEERS” 


By MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 


country, to which every detail must be 
reported, and from which permission 
must be asked for every forward step, 
is very hampering to aggressive work. 
When our connection with the move- 
ment was severed we were free to enter 
new fields. Let me, however, say most 
emphatically that the painful step was 
not the outcome of a family quarrel nor 
from lack of willingness to obey orders. 
It arose from a conscientious disagree- 
ment with the policy, methods and gov- 
ernment of the Salvation Army, and 
our action was based on principle, not 
impulse. We had thought and prayed 
for months over the step which could 
but cost us the keenest pain. After we 
had built up the Salvation Army in this 
country from disrepute to public recog- 
nition, it was not easy to step out of the 
splendid headquarters we had just erect- 
ed and begin again at the beginning in 
two small rooms in the Bible House, 
with half a dozen workers to help us, 
and absolutely no capital, furniture nor 
source of income for the work. There 
was, too, not a little unjust misunder- 
standing and opposition to face, but we 
knew God’s hand was with us. 

When we designed the new standard 
of the movement we placed in the cen- 
ter of the white field, as our emblem, 
the Star of Hope. I prayed then that 
it might be known and loved in every 
prison of our land. 

The Volunteers had only been organ- 
ized a few weeks when a letter came 
from the warden at Sing Sing asking 
me to speak there. I felt it was God’s 
answer to my earnest prayer that the 
door might be opened. On the 24th of 
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May, 1896, the initial meeting was held, 
and from that hour the movement has 
grown and widened until now it has at- 
tained national proportions. 

We did not begin the enterprise with 
any preconceived ideas or hobbies of our 
own. One thing, however, we believed 
in from the very first. I realized that 
to make the work effectual there must 
be the establishment of personal friend- 
ship, and that only as we recognized and 
helped the individual could we by degrees 
affect the whole population. Prisoners 
need friendship, and the touch of human 
sympathy far more than preaching or 
argument. We followed up personal 
interviews with correspondence. It was 
wonderful how the hearts of the men 
were touched and opened to us. In no 
field have I found a quicker or deeper 
response to the message delivered, and 
there has certainly been time to prove 
that this is not a mere passing emotion 
or revival enthusiasm, but a deep, last- 
ing work. 

As men began to take the decisive 
step and declare their intention to lead 
different lives it became evident that 
organization would be wise to band 
them together and make them show 
their colors in a way that would 
strengthen and safeguard them. To 
meet this need we started the V. P. 
L., or Volunteer Prison League. It is 
a very simple banding together in each 
prison of those who stand for right liv- 
ing and good discipline. Each member 
has a certificate of membership which 
reads :— 


“This is to certify that is a member 
of the Volunteer Prison League, having faith- 
fully promised, with God’s help, to conform 
to the following conditions of membership :— 

‘‘First—To pray every morning and night. 

‘‘Second—To read the day book faithfully. 

‘ Third—To refrain from the use of bad lan- 
guage. 

‘ Fourth—To be faithful in the observance 
of prison rules and discipline, so as to become 
an example of good conduct. 

‘‘ Fifth—To earnestly seek to cheer and en- 
courage others to well-doing and right living, 
trying, where it is possible, to make new 
members of the League.” 


This document is hung in the prison 
cell, and as the man pins on his coat the 
badge of the order, a small white button 
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with a blue star in thecenter and around 
it the motto of our League, in red letter- 
ing, ‘‘ Look up and Hope,’’ he becomes 
at once a marked man. He is watched 
by officers and men alike, and that very 
fact is in itself a reminder to him in the 
hour of temptation of the obligations 
he has assumed. When the League has 
attained some size it becomes a post 
and a white standard is presented. 
Their loving loyalty to the flag is very 
clearly seen by the way in which they 
earnestly try to live up to the principles 
it represents. Often in my letters I 
read such sentiments as this :— 

‘Little Mother, as I entered the 
chapel Sunday and looked at our white 
flag I thought again of the promises I 
had made, of all they ought to mean, 
and I promised God that, with His help, 
I would never disgrace it. No one 
shall ever see anything in my life that 
shall bring dishonor or stain to its 
whiteness.” 

Since the League was started, of the 
86,000 men now behind prison walls in 
the United States, 14,000 have been en- 
rolled under our flag. To try and con- 
vey to you something of the feeling of 
possession on the part of the men, I 
quote from an old diary of mine on the 
opening of our work at Dannemora, 
November 22, 1896 :— 


“All through the night the snow fell, and 
presented a pretty winter scene when we 
looked out of our windows Sunday morning. 
As the hour of service approached we entered 
the prison and waited in the Warden’s office 
until word came that all was ready. 

How can I describe the scene that followed 
and the sight that greeted me. Loving hands 
had for weeks been decorating the chapel. 
Two thousand yards of evergreen trimming 
were wreathed and festooned on pillars and 
walls. Over the door through which I entered 
was the word WELCOME, surmounted by an 
eagle, while draped as a background were the 
national colors and the Volunteer standard. 

The audience was very still, but as I 
mounted the flower-decked platform they 
burst into an enthusiastic welcome. What a 
sight it was, the great sea of eager faces amid 
the setting of colors and greenery. I wish I 
could give you a picture of the chapel. When 
I tell you it wasthe most beautifully decorated 
building I had been in you can realize how 
much loving thought and toil it represented. 
Is it a wonder my heart was deeply touched? 
Who was I to receive such marks of love and 
honor? A stranger to all but three in that 


community and yet they opened their hearts 
to me as their friend even before they had 


heard my voice. I think they had learned 
already that I loved them, that I believed in 
a future of hope for them, and that God had 
formed a bond of understanding and sym- 
pathy between us. 

Icannot describe the meeting. The band 
played superbly, the singing was hearty, the 
interest and enthusiasm was intense, and for 
me the faces of my audience, with their ever 
changing expressions, were a perfect inspira- 
tion. Then came the solemn closing minutes. 
Tears had flowed freely, hearts had been 
moved by the influence of God’s own Spirit, 


and now a hush seemed to fall and one could 
feel and see the struggle going on in many 
hearts. Clearly and definitely understanding aia 
that it meant, one after another arose. It was 
all I could do to control my feelings. The 
Chaplain was in tears, many of the officers were 
weeping, and with bowed heads men were ris- 
ing all over the place until eighty-seven stood 
in God’s presence seeking the light and cleans- 
ing and liberty that He alone can give. 

God was there. We could feel His presence, 
and a light came down and shone on some of 
those tear-stained faces until they were almost 
transfigured. 

When all was over and they had gone back 
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to their cells and I stood at the window of my 
room looking out at the snow over which the 
sun shone, my heart was very thankful and 
the words seemed to come to my mind with 
new force, ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet 
they shall be as white as snow,’’ and lookin 
up at the sky where the sun had triumph 
and chased away the clouds the blessed 
promise ‘‘ I have blotted out as a thick cloud 
thy transgressions, andasa cloud thy sins come 
to my heart with a fresh wave of comfort.’’ 

I had intended to leave early Monday morn- 
ing, but the warden persuaded me to remain 
over and take the night train. The whole day 
was spent in interviews, which kept me to the 
moment the carriage was at the door. This 
enabled me to have a little personal talk with 
seventy-six men. I was very much touched 
by a mark of appreciation of our work shown 
by a number of the men who _ subscribed 
nearly one hundred dollars out of the money 
they had on deposit toward our own Hope 
Hall fund. Does not this show how truly they 
appreciate our plans and efforts for their 
future ? 


If the record of successful work in 
prison were written only in numerical 
report, one might still have many mis- 
givings as to its success. There is only 
one thing that really tells in Christian 
work, either in prison or outside of it, 
and that is life. Theory can be ques- 
tioned, argument can be refuted, pro- 
fession doubted, creed quibbled over, 
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but a life that can be seen and read by 
all men is testimony beyond criticism. 

But our life was not all encourage- 
ment. Very often we listened to prophe- 
sies of evil. Those who have been 
looked upon by all as the most hope- 
less cases are the old-timers in State 
Prison. Speaking one day in a court 
room in New York on behalf of a man 
to whom I wanted the judge to give a 
chance and the benefit of doubt, I was 
told most definitely by that gentleman 
that there was absolutely no hope for a 
man who had been more than once in 
State Prison. He said: ‘‘Mrs. Booth, 
you may have some success with the 
first offenders, but you can do nothing 
whatever with those who have been in 
prison again and again. ‘They are 
criminals born and there is nothing to 
do but re-arrest them and put them out 
of harm’s way.’’ Can anything be im- 
agined more utterly contradictory to 
the teaching concerning the Almighty 
power of Divine grace? 

Yet it is no wonder that such a belief 
as this is widespread. Prisoners are 
regarded as an order of beings by them- 
selves. But in truth crime is only an 
incident in their lives. Imprisonment 
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is but a fact of to-day. Before he was 
a prisoner he was a man and in the 
future world he will be simply a man, 
so why not talk to him and think of 
him as a man to-day. A lady was re- 
cently being shown over a penal insti- 
tution and the officer who was explain- 
ing the system took her from room to 
room that she might understand the re- 
gime. He showed off company after 
company as a professor might exhibit 
specimens in the different classes in 
zoology, talking of them loudly in their 
hearing. At last coming to one of the 
lower grades he said: ‘* You will note 
the inferior intelligence of these men, 
their poorer development. ‘These are 
much lower in mental and _ moral 
capacity and there is very little hope 
for them. ‘They are many of them very 
degraded and seem devoid of moral in- 
stinct.” Certain mal-formed heads and 
many poorly nourished bodies were 
pointed out, and all this while these 
classified animals stood listening. What 
thoughts passed through those minds. 
What fierce hate, what hopeless dispair 
may not have swept over them as they 
listened to the summing up of their 
case. 

My experience gained by close con- 
tact with the men in our prisons during 
the last seven years had convinced me 
that but a small percentage of the 80,- 
ooo now within prison walls should be 
called criminals at heart. This state- 
ment has been endorsed by wardens 
who have had a far longer and more in- 
timate experience than I and whose 
duty it is to watch very closely the 
actions, character and tendencies of the 
men under their charge. 

I believe that in every man’s heart, 
however hardened or hopeless the ex- 
terior, there is some tender spot, if one 
knows rightly how to touch it, some 
chord of sweetness that can be made to 
vibrate to the very harmony of heaven, 
amid all the jangling discords of life. 
Many, many instances could I cite, but 
I will quote one case of kindness which 
came under my personal observation. 

A young man was serving a twenty 
years’ term in prison. ‘The long sen- 
tence was nearing its close. Only a 
year morestood between him and liberty. 
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The old mother, over seventy years of 
age, who had stood by her boy all through 
these weary years, was very sick and re- 
duced to direst poverty. Her husband 
had died and she had reached the point 
where sickness and weakness made earn- 
ing impossible and eviction was immi- 
nent. In this hour of distress she ap- 
pealed to her boy for help. He was 
able to make a little money by over- 
time work. It was verylittle. Onlya 
cent and a halfa day, or five dollars in 
a whole year. He found on referring 
to the warden that he had already sent 
all he possessed to his mother. The 
thought of her need and possible death 
from want drove him nearly to distrac- 
tion, and yet he felt himself utterly 
powerless to help her. In the same 
prison was another man, also serving 
twenty years. When he learned of his 
fellow prisoner’s anxiety he took all his 
own earnings, twenty dollars, which 
represented the hard toil of four years, 
and sent them tothe old mother, though 
it meant depriving himself of all the 
little extra comfort he might have pur- 
chased. There is asequel to this story. 
Both men came home to us. They be- 
came earnest Christians and have good 
positions to-day where they have proved 
themselves absolutely worthy of our 
confidence. They are earning good 
wages and are trusted by their em- 
ployers. 

I was visiting Sing Sing on one occa- 
sion when I had planned for a long list 
of interviews. As was my custom I 
presented the list to the warden, who 
was deeply in sympathy with our work. 
Coming to one name upon the list he 
paused and asked me if I knew the 
man. I told him I knew him merely 
as one who had written me a few lines 
requesting an interview. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I will tell you his reputation. 
We look upon him as the worst and 
most treacherous man in prison. He is 
an habitual criminal, has probably been 
a criminal all his life, has been several 
terms in prison and has been constantly 
punished for insubordination. Three 
times he has stabbed officers and fellow 
prisoners, he has been in plots to escape 
and twice attempted to burn down the 
prison he was in. He has been a mor- 
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phine or opium fiend and now he is be- 
ing kept in ‘solitary’ because he can- 
not be trusted with the other men.’’ I 
shall never forget my interview with 
this man. It was toward evening of 
a very busy day, for I had between 
sixty or seventy private interviews be- 
tween the opening and closing of the 
prison day. I was sitting in the chapel 
close to one of the barred windows that 
looked over the Hudson. The sun was 
setting and the river gleamed like bur- 
nished gold, while great shafts of glory 
were flung upwards from the hills tint- 
ing the clouds with crimson and amber. 

Looking back from the brilliant scene 
without I glanced down upon my papers 
scattered upon the little table at which 
I was seated. ‘There I saw also the 
streaks of yellow light, but between 
each sunbeam lay the heavy shadow of 
a bar. Isat there thinking how like 
the lives of our ‘‘ boys” was that con- 
trast. In every life there was that 
shadow, blotting, discouraging, darken- 
ing the whole present and future, and 
then turning from the sad side I thanked 
God that there was a sunlight that could 
force its way even into the darkest 
gloom of prison life, the sunshine of 
God’s own love and mercy, His pardon 
and His presence. I suppose I had al- 
lowed myself to dream a little for I was 
startled when I heard a shuffling foot- 
step near me. I had not noticed that 
the officer who stood outside the door 
had ushered in my next visitor. Look- 
ing up I saw a man who might have 
been taken as a very type of the hope- 
less, habitual criminal. His walk, his 
attitude, the furtive, distrustful look in 
his eyes, the nervous twitching of hand 
and lip and muscles told of one who 
had been hunted and caged. As he 
stood there with his dark eyes fixed 
searchingly on my face, I saw how 
completely he had become a nervous 
wreck and how he had lost his faith not 
only in himself but in mankind. 

I rose to say a few words of welcome, 
drew up his chair near the table and yet 
he said never a word. I noticed how the 
hand that he had laid on the table to 
steady it shook and how the poor face, so 
white with prison pallor, quivered with 
nervousness. I told him again how glad 
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I was to see him and that he had done 
quite right in sending for me, but it was 
not until some moments later that he 
broke the silence, and then with the 
abrupt question, ‘‘ Do you know whoI 
am?’’ I was going to give him his 
name as I knew it, but before I could 
speak he leaned forward and in the bit- 
terest accents said: ‘‘I will tell you. I 
am the worst and most treacherous man 
in this prison.’’ Then followed in short, 
concise words the story of the efforts to 
escape, the insubordination, the at- 
tempts at incendiary outrage. Pointing 
to the chains that hung upon the pillar 
in the chapel he said: ‘‘I have been 
chained up there. I have been put in 
the dark cells. I have been punished 
over and over again, but it has not any 
of it done me any good. Would you 
like to know what the magistrate who 
last sentenced me said about me? He 
said after passing sentence: ‘ Take him 
away and lock him up like a brute 
beast, for that is all he is.’’’ Then with 
indescribable pathos he said: ‘‘ Do you 
think there is any hope for me ?”’ 

I was at once upon ground where 
I could speak without hesitation, 
and I told him simply that if he 
was through with an evil life, if 
he was tired of wrong-doing and was 
thoroughly determined to do right, there 
was a love that could forgive him and 
a power that could help and keep him 
in the future. When at last we knelt 
together, there in the glory of the set- 
ting sun, I prayed that the dear Lord 
who could bring light into our darkness 
might dispel the thick clouds that had 
shut this soul from hope and bring to 
him the revelation that would change 
his life. ‘There were tears in the dark 
eyes as we parted, and taking my hand 
in his he said: ‘‘I wi try, Little 
Mother.’’ He did try and, more than 
that, he triumphed. At first it was a 
stern battle of an awakened will and 
conscience fighting against desperate 
odds. The feeling that a friend was 
watching and waiting anxiously for 
good reports proved undoubtedly an in- 
centive. Just about this time I was 
taken dangerously ill and had to goto 
the hospital. The news was received 
with the deepest concern within the 
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prison walls, and many men who had 
never prayed in their lives were found 
on their knees night after night asking 
God to spare my life. A letter from 
this ‘‘ boy’’ reached my secretary in 
which he said: ‘‘I am trying very 
hard to be good these days because it 
says that the prayers of the righteous 
shall avail much, and I do want my 
prayers to help in making the Little 
Mother well.’’ It was not the highest 
motive for being good, but it was the 
best that had thus far ever inspired this 
life, and it proved the stepping-stone to 
better things. It was not long before 
he sought and found Christ as his Sav- 
iour, and became an earnest Christian. 
When he left the prison I do not believe 
there was an officer who thought it 
would be possible for him ever to make 
an honest living. ‘That was over five 
years ago. He is to-day a prosperous 
and happy man. 

I quote from his last letter to me, 
written after our seventh anniversary 
gathering :— 


“My DEAR Litt_e MoTuErR: I write to 
let you know I enjoyed the seventh anniver- 
rary celebration very much. How soonaman 
forgets the years of misery in the days of 
happiness. My wife was quite disappointed 
when I told her the mistake I had made in 
leaving her in New York. How pleased she 
would have been to have met you on sucha 
great occasion. The ‘boys’ and their fami- 
lies all seemed so happy and, indeed, it was a 
sight worth seeing. I have a deep feeling in 
my heart for Hope Hall ‘boys,’ and have 
often taken one into my home for a few days 
while he was out of work. SomedavI am go- 
ing to own my own home and realize what has 
been my day dream. Do you remember that 
it was your confidence in telling the public 
that you would give them ‘flesh and blood’ 
facts that made me resolve to be one of the 
‘facts.”. Well, I have fought the fight, and I 
have had a hard, even cruelly bitter struggle 
for the first two years. How much sweeter 
is the victory! I am now earning a living 
that only good mechanics canenjoy. Indeed, 
no man can prosper unless he hustles and 
pushes himself ahead, for business people 
these days are carrying no dead wood on their 
pay rolls, Thank you for the happy day, 
etc.”’ 


In such work as ours results can only 
be fully understood by those who have 
the opportunity to watch closely the 
lives of the men and to keep in touch 
with them through their after experi- 
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ence. Results cannot be summed up 
statistically, and we have always re- 
fused to allow the visits of reporters to 
our Hope Halls (the Homes which 
we have built for discharged prisoners) 
although they have repeatedly assured 
us that their journals could arouse much 
interest in the work. Our movement 
does not live by sensation. ‘The men 
in prison are intensely sensitive and 
through their bitter, past experience 
very apt to be suspicious of the motives 
of those who gotothem. These men 
naturally do not wish to be exploited or 
ticketed by publicity. The very spirit 
of our work would be spoiled and its ob- 
ject defeated by such an error, and the 
self-respecting man would shun a place 
where his home life was not held sacred. 
For similar reasons we do not have our 
graduates line up along the platform of 
public halls to relate the stories of their 
past lives, their many crimes and subse- 
quent conversions. Talking of an evil 
past is often the first step that leads to 
repeating the evil deeds. One of the 
mottoes of Hope Hall is, ‘‘ Never talk 
of the past. So far as possible do not 
think of it.”” There is, however, in 
this the disadvantage that the world 
cannot have the object lesson that would 
surely be helpful to many when brought 
face to face with results already gained. 
That something of the grateful hearts 
and bright, hopeful lives of our gradu- 
ates may be known to others I gather 
here and there from hundreds of like 
letters, just a few which will speak for 
themselves. 


“DEAR COMRADES: You probably would 
not know me now, as such a marvelous 
change has come over me. The dear Lord 
has been very kind to me. I am very often 
surprised at the wonderful alterations in my 
life of late, the complete abnegation of my 
former desires, and now, thank God, I 
possess a fervent desire to henceforth be a 
man. At the time of my conversion I little 
thought my future life would be the success 
it has since proven to be. It is just a little 
over two years since I left ‘college,’ and what 
has that two years wrought into my life? I 
have made many new friends, won their con- 
fidence and esteem, hold a fine position on the 
official paper of this town, live right with the 
editor in his own home, have been elected 
president of one of our local Sunday schools, 
have a fine, large class of little girls, am 
studying preparatory to entering the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, have been restored to citizen- 
ship by Gov. Yates, and am now purchasing 
a two thousand dollar piece of property. 
‘Dear comrades, let me give you two keys 
to my success. One—God loves to bestow 
where gratitude is extended. Two—I have a 
private book on the page of which it reads: 
‘May 3, 1902. One-tenth of my earnings, 
$--, paid and used in God’s cause, May —.’ 
‘‘T fear I have gone beyond the space allot- 
ted to me, so must close, dear comrades, with 
this, my last remark, and if you forget all the 
rest remember this: ‘Value and grasp the op- 
portunities to form character as they are ex- 
tended, and God will take care of the rest.’ 
‘«Fraternally vours, 
‘‘ONE OF THE GRADUATES.” 


“ DEAR LITTLE MOTHER: It is now close 
to two years since I gained my liberty from 
Joliet prison, and I know that it will make you 
happy to know that I am leading a good life. 
The thought that you were instrumental in 
securing my release upon parole, and that you 
still take an interest in me for the future, 
gives me great joy and pride. And I thank 
God for the many benefits I have received at 
His hands through you. 

‘‘T have a splendid position at $21 a week 
and save half of it. I have the respect of my 
employers and neighbors and live with my 
father and mother and have the knowledge 
that I am loved of God. I am happy, and 
have good reason to be. I shall always ap- 
preciate your loving kindness to me, also the 
help I have received from Adjutant and Mrs. 
McCormick and Sergeant Sam of Hope Hall 
No. 2. Yours truly, FRANK ig 


I entered my office one morning to 
find a very worn and traveled stained 
wanderer awaiting me. He was a tall, 
raw-boned man with a face which per- 
haps the criminologist would like to 
classify. The stern line of the jaw de- 
noted fighting propensities; his eyes had 
the furtive, hunted look of one accus- 
tomed to being suspected, and across 
the brow and cheek was an ugly scar. 
He had been a crook ever since he had 
been old enough to gain his living, and 
having had no home influence except 
that which was evil, he followed the 
wrong path faithfully to his own ruin. 
He had had several imprisonments and 
when the League was started in Charles- 
town he was in the last year of his 
term. He did not make any religious 
professions nor did he connect himself 
with our organization, but he did gather 
a vague inspiration for a better future. 
He sought honest work before appeal- 
ing to us, having the mistaken idea that 
he had no claim upon us because he had 
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not joined our League. He had never 
done honest work in his life and little 
did he realize how difficult it would be 
to find it. With no trade, no character, 
no references, no friends, and with a 
criminal past stamped on his face, when 
his money was gone the outlook was 
most discouraging. Just at this point 
a policeman acted the part of fate and 
ran him in, not because he had com- 
mitted any crime but to prevent him 
from doing so. 

That night when the door of his cell 
clanged behind him and he looked 
around on the narrow, confining walls, 
a deep realization of his failure swept 
over him. ‘‘ Prison, prison, is it always 
and forever to be prison,’’ he groaned, 
and throwing himself on his knees, for 
the first time in his life, he prayed. It 
was a desperate prayer ofa man who had 
come to the end of his own resources. 
He simply swore to God that if he 
would help him out of his difficulty he 
would give Him his life. The next day 
in court, when he feared at least some 
months’ imprisonment because of his 
past record, some one unknown to him 
said a good word on his behalf and he 
was discharged. He left the court 
room with one thought and that was to 
make straight for Hope Hall. He had 
no money and knew no one who would 
help him but felt he had one hope left. 
The man who has lived by his wits is 
not of the beggar class; the thief and 
the criminal can show much resolution 
and suffer much privation in the new 
life but they will not beg. This man 
walked from Boston to New York and 
when I heard the story very simply told 
in his rough way he said: ‘‘ Now, Little 
Mother, will you give me a chance ? Is 
there any hope for me?’’ Very gladly 
did we bid him welcome and he became 
a happy and appreciative member of the 
Hope Hall family. 

When he left us it was hard work he 
undertook, but he was a proud man 
each morning as he arose at four a. m. 
and started out to gain an honest living, 
with the certainty in his heart that he 
was making a success of it. When the 
first pay day came he called at my office, 
coming in straight from work in toil- 
stained clothing and his hands bearing 
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the marks of toil which mean so 
much to us. As I rose to greet him 
he clasped my fingers in his two strong 
hands and with tears filling his eyes he 
said: ‘‘ Little Mother, I just came to 
thank you. I can’t tell you what the 
Home has done for me but I want my 
comrades to knowI am really grateful.’’ 
And then he drew from his pocket a 
little roll of bills and pressing it in my 
hands he said: ‘‘ That is the first honest 
money I ever earned. I want you to 
use it for the boys who are now where 
I was once.’’ As I smoothed out the 
fifteen crumpled dollar bills their value 
to me was far beyond that inscribed 
upon them, for they refuted the prophe- 
sies of the ingratitude with which I 
should meet and the worthlessness of 
the treasure for which I was seeking in 
the dark mines of State Prison. 

How strong and vivid an impression 
some pictures can make upon the mind, 
photographed there in colors so striking 
that all through life they come back to 
memory again and again, clear and 
sharp in every detail, as the day we 
first gazed upon them. It was a brilliant 
May morning. Such a day as sets the 
birds singing and drapes the apple trees 
with masses of pink and white. The 
glory of the day without made the con- 
trast greater as I stepped within the 
walls of one of our oldest and gloomiest 
State Prisons. A few minutes later I 
found myself on the chapel platform 
looking down on an audience, garbed 
in the dreary striped uniform that was 
in itself enough to add gloom to the 
somberness of prison walls and_ high, 
barred windows. As the opening exer- 
cises proceeded, I studied my audience, 
for an audience means much to the 
speaker, especially in State Prison. It 
was while engaged in this study of faces 
that I saw the picture of which I would 
speak. In the roof of the chapel is a 
small sky-light and through it the sun 
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sent down one bright, clear shaft of yel- 
low glory. It shone on one man, mak- 
ing his face and figure stand out dis- 
tinctly from the gloom which sur- 
rounded him. Looking at the face I 
saw at once that his was the type that 
criminologists would pick out as a 
hardened offender. There was the 
stern jaw, the deep set dark eyes, on 
his face the lines that rough life 
had given and the prison pallor tell- 
ing of long years within the 
walls. There was much of past suffer- 
ing to be read in that face, but now ut- 
terly forgetful of his surroundings he 
had thrown his head back and was 
looking straight up into the glory of the 
sunshine. The mouth that might have 
been stern and cynical was smiling, and 
as I looked the eyes were softened by a 
mist of tears, and then, as they over- 
flowed, the sunlight shone and glistened 
upon them as they coursed down his 
face. These were the words he was 
singing, and the whole expression of 
that face told that they came not from 
the lips alone but from a heart that 
knew of what it sang :— 
‘My Jesus I love Thee, and know Thou art 
mine, 
For Thee all follies of sin I resign ; 
My gracious Redeemer, my Saviour art 
Thou, 
If ever I loved Thee, my Jesus, ’tis now.”’ 


Could I have caught the spirit of the 
picture and shown that face with the 
soul’s door thrown open, with the con- 
vict garb amid the setting of the gloomy 
shadows, aud had I the power to make 
it live on canvas, I would have hung it 
where the passing world could read its 
story. No need to write beneath it! 


In a work like ours it is the flesh and 
blood facts, not the theories, that will 
prove to the world the redeemability of 
those who have gone far astray, and it 
is this very evidence that I wish to bring 
forward. 


HE clouds in their coming and go- 
ing, their form and color, repre- 
sent to most of us the outward 

and invisible sign of the weather, and 
yet we never seem to learn how to 
prophesy rain, or snow or sunshine from 
them. The United States Weather 
Bureau which justifies its existence 
more fully and effectively each year, 
makes, however, good use of the cloud 
signs in preparing its weather forecasts, 
and even publishes a table with photo- 
graphs of the different varieties of 
clouds and their significance. 

Still this table must not be taken too 
literally, for though cirrus clouds with 
frayed edges may mean increased cloudi- 
ness or rain or snow, and cirro-cumulus 
clouds, like those on page 570 be typi- 
cal of fair weather, and cumulus thun- 
derheads generally precede showers or 
thunder storms, yet all these general 
predictions are so modified by local 
conditions that even with the help of 
the scientific forecasts much local 
weather wisdom is necessary to get 
practical results. 


°THE CLOUDS=-. 


By FREDERICK S. HOPPIN, Jr. 


The clouds, as a matter of fact, are 
noted by the Weather Bureau people 
chiefly because they show the direction 
and the velocity of the higher air cur- 
rents of the atmosphere. They are like 
chips which show the flow and eddies 
ofastream. ‘heir speed is almost in- 
conceivable to us who have watched 
them floating apparently with scarcely 
any motion across the sky, seeming 
what an old weather prophet called 
them ‘‘those most tranquil travelers, 
the clouds, whose very motion is rest.’’ 
The fastest horse and automobile 
records and even steam engine speed— 
a mile in thirty-two seconds—are easily 
outdone by the quietly drifting masses 
of mist. A mile in thirty-six seconds 
is not at allan uncommon velocity forthe 
upper clouds, and they have been ob- 
served to do a mile in eighteen seconds. 

This speed is not always a sure indi- 
cator of the rapidity of the air currents, 
because clouds form and dissolve so 
rapidly as to nullify to a great extent 
the force of the wind carrying them in 
any one direction. 


Editor’s Note.-—The remarkable photographs used in this article were obtained through the 
kindness of Professor A. G. Mc Adie, of San Francisco, Professor A. F. Henry, of Washington, 
and Mr. E. F. Glass, of Williston, N. D., to whom we are glad to make this acknowledgment. 


The familiar cixro-cumulus clouds covering the entire sky on a clear morning. 


Everyone has seen and felt the clouds 
we know as fog, either on the seashore 
as they drift landward from the ocean, or 
after a hard climb from the hot, clear air 
ofa valley to the cool mist of a mountain 
top. These fog clouds are formed 
generally by a current of warm moist 


air striking the cold side of a mountain, 
or by the warmer breezes from the ocean 
passing over the land which has cooled 
off more quickly than the sea. Accord- 
ing to Prof. McAdie, of San Francisco, 
the thick fogs that form with daily 
regularity over the harbor of San Fran- 


Mog Surges at Mt. Tamalpais in the neighborhood of San Francisco. 


A westerly wind current carries the Sog with sufficient impetus to make it curve and splash 
upwards as it meets contrary currents. 


The cumulus clouds that come up slowly over the horizon. 


cisco at certain seasons of the year, are 
caused by the mixture of air currents, 
a warm current passing under or across 
a cooler one, producing many extraor- 
dinary cloud forms, as in the photographs 
on this andthe opposite page. This proc- 
ess of mixture, as it is called, is thought 
to ha ve much to do with the formation of 
all clouds. The wavelike appearance is 


generally due to the passage of the more 
rapidly moving air current over a slow 
one or of a wave current crossing a 
motionless portion of the air. The so- 
called mackerel sky is the result of two 
currents crossing at right angles. 

The dimensions of single clouds, as 
far as the area covered by their base is 
concerned, varies as any one can see 


A Fog Pyramid. 


A peculiar formation occurring in this instance over a flat country. The fog in the 
distance lies over San Francisco and the Golden Gate. 


Chinook clouds form on the east slope of the Rockies and travel fast, though apparently stationary. 


from the cloud the size of a man’s hand 
to that which covers the entire visible 
heavens, but the height of clouds can 
be observed more definitely and can be 
estimated with convincing accuracy,and 
it is this height that largely determines 
their contents and characteristics. A 
great cumulus thunderhead, towering 
up on the horizon like a huge flamboy- 
ant iceberg, is often higher than the 
highest Alps would be if they were 
piled on top of the Himalayas. It is 
not unusual for these clouds to measure 
five, six or even eight miles from their 
flat dark base, hovering a mile or so 
above the world, to their rounded, glis- 
tening summit, splendid in the sunlight. 
And in these eight miles the changes of 
temperature are as great as those over 
many thousand miles of the earth’s sur- 
face. These clouds contain strata of 
temperature, narrow belts of freezing 
‘cold alternating with large distances of 
rainy mist and frozen snow and ice par- 
ticles. There is often more than one 
series of these belts of mist, snow and 
ice in the same cloud. Hail stones 
which are formed from a snow particle 
that falls from the upper strata and is 
frozen hard in the freezing belt and 
coated with added ice in the wet belt, 


are often found with a series of layers 
in their formation, showing that they 
have passed through this succession of 
cloud strata more than once on their 
way from the upper air to the earth. If 
we could reach these cloud tops in the 
summer they would be the most ideal 
of summer resorts, for while the world 
below is sweltering with the thermome- 
ter at go in the shade of the cloud itsel1 
and of untold degrees in the sunlight, 
the white top of that same cloud will be 
coldas the Polar ice fields in mid-winter. 
The temperature has been found to vary 
in the same cloud from 80 degrees F. 
at the base to 74 degrees below zero at 
a height of eight miles. The rounded 
form of cumulus clouds results partly 
from the manner of their creation and 
partly from the friction of the air they 
pass through. This friction of course, is 
greater at the sides, and tends to round 
their outline. Another cause of the 
shape of these great clouds and of the 
constant changes that take place in them 
while we watch them growing and mov- 
ing up over the horizon, is that they 
often contain masses of vapor at a tem- 
perature below freezing and yet un- 
frozen. When a snowflake or an ice 
crystal falling from the upper part of the 


clouds disturbs a mass of this cold vapor 
the shock may start sudden congelation 
and cause a huge white puff to appear 
in the cloud. Electricity has probably 
much to do with cloud formation, and 
there are also theories about the part 
played by small particles of dust in the 
formation of mist, one idea being that 
every drop of mist is formed around a 
small dust particle. 

As sponges and water reservoirs, the 
clouds are wonderful beyond our im- 
agining. They hold high in the air 
masses of water of a weight and vol- 
ume equal to that of our greatest lakes 
and then let it overflow gently on the 
earth. Rarely indeed do these huge aerial 
dams break or overflow and the cloud- 
burst, as we vividly call it, plunge down 
some river or valley carrying ruin and 
destruction along with it. To estimate 
the amount of water raised to these res- 
ervoirs without a pump, held there in 
dams whose walls are of fog, and then 
poured out on the earth beneath, is pos- 
sible even over very large areas, but the 
figures grow to such enormous sums 
that they convey nothing to our minds. 
But take, for instance, a garden fifty 
feet long and one hundred feet wide. If 
a rainfall of a depth of 1.100 of an inch 


After leaving the mountains these clouds soon dissipate, but others quickly take their place. 


falls on that little plot of ground twen- 
ty-five gallons or two hundred and fifty 
pounds of water have been poured out on 
the garden ; ifan inch of rain fall, 25,000 
pounds of water, or twelve and a half 
tons, have been dropped on that solid 
earth! The weight of rainfall during 
the year, or even during a series of heavy 
showers, over any large area can be 
easily imagined without figuring. Prof. 
McAdie estimates that in New York 
city, where the average rainfall is 42.02 
inches a year, seventy million tons of 
water are dropped during the twelve 
months on Manhattan Island alone. 
The remarkable clouds in the illus- 
tration on pages 572 and 573 are called 
“‘chinook”’ clouds, from the chinook 
winds, of which they are the forerunners. 
‘These winds rise in the winter on the east- 
ern slope of the Rocky Mountains, and 
the work they do is a valuable help to 
stockmen throughoutthat country. They 
blow at first with immense velocity and 
at a temperature below zero, drifting the 
snow off the high plateaus and hills 
into the ravines. Then the winds die 
down and the temperature rises to a 
point well above freezing. The result 
of this is that the snowdrifts are solidi- 
fied into a frozen mass which forms a 
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The atmosphere is never so clear as when the Chinook clouds appear. 


storage supply of water for the rivers 
during the summer, and by preventing 
the rapid thawing that occurs when 
snow is left undrifted on the plains and 
hills, lessens the danger of spring fresh- 
ets. These chinook clouds generally give 
warning of the winds several hours in 
advance, coming up against a clear blue 
sky in long lines, constantly disappear- 
ing as others replace them from behind. 
Even when they are black and threat- 
ening no precipitation occurs. ‘The at- 
mosphere is remarkably transparent 
when these clouds are in the sky. 
This is clearly shown by our photo- 
graphs. 

It is the constant change in clouds, 
their mysterious growth out of nothing 
on one side and their equally constant 
return intothe sky around them on the 
other that makes them so fascinating to 
watch. There is nothing in the world 
more pleasant to photograph, and even 
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the most primitive camera will some- 
times catch remarkable effects. 

The part played by the clouds in the 
distribution of our water supply, their 
effect on temperature and climate, their 
value as prophets of approaching storm 
and sunshine, all these practical uses 
are of so daily and usual a quality that 
we barely notice their working except 
when their results interfere with our 
business or pleasure; in fact city folks 
probably only look to the clouds for 
advice whether to carry umbrellas or 
not. ‘Their marvelous beauty and infi- 
nite variety in sunset and sunrise, in 
mid-day and moonlight, which makes 
the clouds the most important feature 
of our sky effects, is brought home to 
us when we try to imagine what our 
world would be if, like the moon, our 
atmosphere had no moisture and a huge, 
blazing sun in a never-changing, hard, 
fierce sky were our only idea of day. 
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Cumulus clouds generally precede local thunderstorms. 


HE punt turned slowly up the mill 
stream out of the broad reach of 
the Thames which lies under 

Cliveden woods. Here a somewhat 
brisker current rushes down between 
low-lying green banks to meet the tran- 
quil stream of the main river, which 
flows but indifferently in August. A 
look of care and responsibility came 
into the face of the young man who 
stood at the stern waving his punting 
pole with the vague helplessness of the 
beginner. 

‘*T don’t know that we ought to have 
tried this,’’ said the one young woman 
of the party looking back over her 
shoulder at Mr. Paul Cary, Harvard 
’96. ‘* The current’s rather bad here. 
Shall you be able to manage it, do you 
think ?”’ 

Such an inquiry is the surest way of 
spurring young men on, and Paul, jab- 
bing his pole viciously into the bed of 
the stream, forced the punt forward at 
least eighteen inches and sideways about 
four feet. He clawed violently at the 
river bed and brought it back into its 
course, meanwhile letting it drop back 
considerably beyond its first position. 

“‘Tt’s fierce, isn’t it ?”? exclaimed he, 
rather red in the face. ‘‘ But I think 
I'm getting the hang of it.” 

“* Put some strength into it, Paul,’’ 
was the counsel of the third occupant 
of the craft, a young man in white 
flannels who was luxuriously lying on 
a heap of red cushsons. 

“That’s all right, old man; don’t 
you worry. I'm punting this boat.’’ 

While the idler offered an ironical com- 
ment upon this statement of Mr. Cary’s, 
they had advanced a good two feet. 

‘* Come, Charles Edward, get up and 
help Paul. The current’s too swift 
here.’’ 

Mr. Austin appeared to be deat to his 
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wife’s appeal. Thesun was in his eyes 
and even a Panama hat, pulled down 
ridiculously far, did not seem to be suf- 
ficient protection. Within reach of his 
hand he discerned a copy of the Dazly 
Telegraph, and he added its shade to 
that of his ordinary headgear. 

‘« Even though this isn’t cricket,’’ he 
mused, ‘‘ Paul is a flanneled fool.”’ 

With such an emergency as this 
speech created Mr. Cary knew how to 
deal. His punting pole rose dripping 
from the mill stream and, swinging 
round, dislodged the Dazly Telegraph, 
disturbed the Panama hat and sprinkled 
Mr. Austin’s face liberally with water. 
The victim emitted a piercing howl and 
struggled to seize a paddle with a view 
to retaliation. Meanwhile the current 
had swung the bow of the punt around, 
and in spite of the boatman’s wildest 
and most erratic efforts, carried it down 
and out into the calmer expanses of the 
river, where its three occupants sat 
finally, helpless from laughter. 

‘““Never mind, Paul, an American 
can’t be expected to learn to punt in 
one afternoon. Besides, it is all Charles 
Edward’s fault. Let’s go under the 
trees across there and have tea. And 
you and I will discuss the question of 
how I ever came to marry such a thor- 
oughly incompetent and useless person 
as that.” 

‘““T have known him for six years, 
Lady Angela,’’ said Paul, bringing the 
punt beneath an overhanging yew, 
‘and I cannot understand.’ 

““Then you, Paul, can give me that 
sympathy which a woman’s heart re- 
quires.’’ 

‘*You know the laws of my coun- 
try, Angela,’’ interpolated her husband. 
‘“Three more such speeches to Paul 
and I shall divorce you for incompat- 
ibility of temper.”’ 


“ Put some strength into it, Paul.” 


This threat did not seem in the least 
to terrify the lady. While she busied 
herself with the tea-things the discus- 
sion went on and broadened as it went. 
What Lady Angela wanted to know 
was what her husband would do if he 
were suddenly cast upon the world with- 
out the income or the occupation which 
tesulted from his connection with Aus- 
tin and Company, Bankers, of New 
York City. 

‘*T should make my wants known in 
the newspaper,’’ said Charles Edward, 
looking up from a page apparently con- 
sisting entirely of advertisements. ‘‘I 
should apply for a position.” 

‘“ As what ?”’ asked Paul. 


‘““That doesn’t seem to matter. I 
should decide on something very com- 
fortable and profitable. You can ap- 
parently get anything you want. At 
least the people who advertise seem to 
think so. Really the Agony Column 
of an English paper is the strangest 
thing in the world. If you want to 
convert the world to any special relig- 
ion you put in a notice for eighteen: 
pence and expect to get the thing done. 
If you want to ‘enter congenial Bohe- 
mian Society,’ if you want £4,000 for 
introducing an American heiress into 
the smart set, if you want to find a 
curate with High Church tendencies and 
a good, quick service at ping-pong, if 
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you want to be companion to an in- 
valid, travel everywhere in ¢rains de 
/uxe and receive an enormous salary, if 
you want four bedrooms, bath and use 
of sitting-room within easy reach of 
*bus or the Tube for five shillings a 
week, you advertise. If you want 
Dearest Fluffie to forgive you or John 
to come home to his loving wife, if you 
think you have found a quotation from 
Scripture that will rout the Ritualists, 
if you want to marry a widow, domes- 
ticated, with at least £3,000 year (ref- 
erences given and required), you adver- 
tise. Yousee that’s all you need to do. 
Of course you get what you want.’’ 

‘IT wonder,’’ mused Lady Angela, 
forgetting that the business in hand was 
to attack Charles Edward, ‘‘ whether 
they ever really do any good, these 
advertisements.’’ 

‘« They can’t,’’ said Paul. 

‘They must,” said Charles Edward, 
‘“or people would have stopped putting 
them in the papers long ago. I don’t 
believe there’s ever a fool in the world 
without a greater fool to match him.’’ 

‘« Then there’s no advertisement, you 
think, too absurd to get answered ?”’ 
Paul questioned. 

‘*Not even,” Lady Angela’s voice 
had a note of wondering surprise, ‘‘ one 
asking for a position for you?’’ 

‘““Not even that,’’ said Charles 
Edward. ‘‘ All I have to do is to 
choose my occupation.”’ 

‘‘ What would it be, do you think ?”’ 
asked Paul, passing his cup for more 
tea. 

‘‘We must discuss this seriously,’’ 
said Lady Angela. 

Charles Edward meditated. 

‘*T believe,’’ said he slowly, ‘‘ that 
if one hadn’t a penny in the world one 
couldn’t do better than become heir to 
some very rich person.’’ 

“This is an inspiration, Charles 
Edward,’’ cried his wife. 

‘*To-morrow, my darling Angela, I 
advertise.’’ 

‘“And I'll bet you twenty-five dol- 
lars—-’’ began Paul. 

‘‘Or five guineas of their money,”’ 
said Charles Edward. 

‘“Twenty-five dollars,’’ repeated 
Paul, ‘‘ that you don’t get an answer.’’ 
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‘‘T’'ll take it,’’ came from the pros- 
pective advertiser, ‘‘and if you like I 
will bet another twenty-five that I be- 
come an heir.” 


Constant readers of advertisements, 
if there are such persons, must have 
welcomed the result of that afternoon’s 
bantering talk under the shadows of 
Cliveden Woods. The appeal which 
Charles Edward inserted was perhaps 
not unprecedented, but it was at least 
unusual. It ran as follows :— 

‘““In Earnest: I wish to be heir, 
partially or wholly, to some rich person. 
A payment on account desirable. If in 
London could arrange a personal inter- 
view. Offers should be addressed C. 
E., Box 131, Willing’s Advertisement 
Offices, Piccadilly.’’ 

The advertisement was to appear for 
three days running. Three days passed 
with no result, except that two evening 
papers reprinted the notice with flip- 
pant remarks of their own, and that 
Mr. Paul Cary’s spirits rose more and 
nore until at dinner on Friday night he 
was in the highest feather, and planned 
gaily what he should do with the ten 
pounds heexpected to win from his host. 
Expected is indeed scarcely the word, 
for Paul demanded instant payment, 
maintaining that he had already won 
his bet. Charles Edward somewhat 
grimly doubled the stake, and asserted 
that there were still to-morrow’s posts 
to reckon with. His unknown bene- 
factor would read the Zzmes in the 
morning, would write to C. E. in the 
afternoon, and the letter, forwarded 
from Piccadilly to Maidenhead, would 
not arrive till the following day. Satur- 
day morning brought nothing except 
gloom to the host, and gaiety to the 
visitor. Lady Angela was troubled. 
Considering the conversation which had 
resulted in the wager, she would have 
thought it sentimental and unsports- 
manlike not to continue to chaff her 
husband. Yet secretly she had _ be- 
lieved in this, as in all enterprises of 
Charles Edward’s, and her heart sank 
as the chances of its success grew 
fainter. The agony was indeed pro- 
longed till the evening post, when the 
letter came. By this time it seemed to 
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Charles Edward too good to be true. 
To the reader it may seem too improb- 
able to be believed. Yet the communi- 
cation was there, unmistakably, written 
in a rather shaky, old-fashioned hand 
upon the most ordinary notepaper. It 
is still preserved among the most valued 
archives of the Austins. It said :— 

** SIR :— 

“If you have not already made your arrange- 
ments with some one else, I should be glad of 
an opportunity of talking with you in refer- 
ence to the possibility of your becoming my 
heir, a plan which it seems to me might be to 
our mutual advantage. For various reasons 
I cannot ask you to come and see me at my 
home. And I am too old a man to attempt a 
railway journey. If it should be fine on Mon- 
day afternoon, however, I will sit in the Ken- 
sington Gardens upon a bench near the foun- 
tains at the head of the Serpentine, holding 
a copy of the 7imes in which vour advertise- 
ment shall be marked with red ink. I hope it 
will not discommode you to meet me there. 
In case you cannot come on Monday I shall, 
if the weather allows, be there on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

‘*T am, dear Sir, 
‘“ Yours most faithfully, 
‘(FELIX ARNCASTLE.”’ 


Charles Edward read the letter aloud 
to Lady Angela and to Paul, who was 
the only guest at the house just then. 

‘“Do you give me your word of 
honor,’’ he asked them, ‘‘ that neither 
of you wrote this nor put any one up to 
writing it ?” 

““Do you think I’m so anxious to 
lose my money ?’’ protested Mr. Cary. 
‘* No, it’s not our joke.”’ 

“But it is probably somebody’s,”’ 
said Lady Angela. Nowthatthe thing 
had really happened she seemed to see 
how utterly preposterous it was. With 
mingled scorn and sadness she repeated 
fragments of Mr. Arncastle’s letter. 

““ «Tf you have not already made ar- 
rangements !’ ‘ To our mutual advan- 
tage!’ If this is not a joke, it is the 
work of a madman.”’ 

‘Nothing could be better than that 
many millionaires should lose their 
senses on this subject. Perhaps I ought 
to say, regain them ’’—Charles Edward 
seemed extremely thoughtful—‘‘ be- 
cause I shall make such a good heir. I 
may not get back on Monday in time to 
dine.’’ 

‘« But you must,’’ protested his wife. 
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‘‘We have the four Everetts coming 
over from Taplow.”’ 

“It doesn't matter,’’ said Charles 
Edward. ‘‘ It is a perfectly well-estab- 
lished rule of etiquette that you can 
break any engagement whatever when 
you have an appointment to inherit a 
very large fortune.” 


The little formal garden lay baking in 
the August sun. A few nursemaids 
lazily watched their lazy charges. ‘The 
sun had scarcely begun to sink, yet one 
tall tree to the west managed to stretch 
out its shadow and just touch a bench 
on which sat a gentleman across whose 
knees was spread carefully a copy of the 
Zimes. He appeared to be about sev- 
enty years of age, with gray hair and 
mustache. His clothes were of black, 
neat and fairly new. Yet the coat, 
although its cut was modern, had some- 
how the air of the ’60s, and the simple 
black silk tie, although knotted much 
as any other old gentleman might 
have worn it, gave one the vague sug- 
gestion of astock. The Z7mes did not 
engage his attention, for his eyes wan- 
dered to and fro and from time to time 
he tapped the gravel nervously with his 
foot. As the clock of a neighboring 
church struck five a young gentleman 
attired in gray flannels, with a Panama 
hat shading his eyes from the glare, 
stepped into view near the farthest 
fountain. ‘The costume most appropri- 
ate foran applicant for heirship had been 
the subject of considerable discussion 
in Cookham that day at lunch. Paul 
Cary advised rags and tatters, to which 
Charles Edward opposed the well- 
known axiom that if you seem to need 
a thing too badly you will never get it. 
Lady Angela felt that he should look 
merely shabby genteel. 

‘“The unfortunate thing about my 
clothes always has been that when they 
are shabby they are not genteel. I wish 
they were ; I can’t make out how peo- 
ple manage it. It would have saved 
me sucha lotof money. I always have 
to buy fresh ones,” said Charles Ed- 
ward. 

It had seemed difficult to arrive at 
any conclusion, and the result was that 
while the discussion wasstill going on the 
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cab came to take Mr. Austin to the 
station for the 3.35train. ‘There was 
no time to lose, and Charles Edward, 
snatching up a hat as he passed through 
the hall, went up to London dressed 
just as he had been for the simpler 
pleasures of the country. On entering 
the Gardens he paused, looked around, 
saw the old gentleman with the 7zmes 
over his knees, and caught the flash of 
red ink in the sunlight. 

‘“You are Mr. Arncastle, I pre- 
sume,’’ said he, when he had advanced 
to the bench. 

‘‘T am,’’ was the reply, ‘‘and you 
are—?”’ 

“‘T hope I am going to be your heir. 
Perhaps you will want me to change 
my name to Arncastle.”’ 

‘““No, no, I don’t think that will be 
necessary,’’ said Mr. Arncastle, slowly 
shaking his head. ‘‘ It’s a good name, 
but I daresay yours is as good. I 
shouldn’t want you to change it if you 
felt against it. What did you say yours 
was ?”’ 

Charles Edward had meditated call- 
ing himself Frederick Edwardes, but in 
a moment the old gentleman in black 
had inspired confidence. 

‘My name is Austin,’’ he answered, 
‘““Charles Edward Austin. I am an 
American, as you have undoubtedly 
noticed, but I have married an English 
girl. Iam twenty-five years old, and 
—I don’t know—I hope I’m not a very 
bad sort. I should like to be your heir, 
I think.”’ 

Mr. Arncastle looked Charles Edward 
shyly over. ‘‘ You don’t,’’ he said 
hesitatingly, ‘‘ you don’t--well, what 
I mean is, are you in great need ?”’ 

Charles Edward was as far as ever 
from understanding why Mr. Arncastle 
wanted an heir, but he already felt that 
it would be unpleasant to le to him. 
He avoided a direct answer. 

‘““ Of course, in any case, one would 
try to keep up appearances. No, I 
suppose I don’t look very poor.’’ 

‘* T suppose I don’t look very rich,”’ 
said Mr. Arncastle rather sadly. 

‘*Men like you, sir, can afford to 
dress any way they like.”’ 

No direct assent to this was forth- 
coming. Mr. Arncastle scraped aside 
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some gravel with his foot and finally 
said:— 

‘«T imagine we can probably come to 
some agreement. There is only one 
difficulty; I scarcely know how to speak 
of it. Ofcourse, if you are to be my 
heir, you must not lack money, but—’’ 
he hesitated and the faintest pink crept 
into his cheeks—‘‘ but there is a diffi- 
culty, only temporary of course, about 
the payment on account.” 

‘““Oh, my needs are not absolutely 
urgent,’’ broke in Charles Edward, 
‘‘and I really assure you it wasn’t 
altogether for the money I wanted to be 
an heir. It was partly for an occupa- 
tion.”’ 

“‘T’m glad to hear you say that, very 
glad indeed I am.’’ Charles Edward’s 
patron turned on him a look of cheer- 
fulness with a touch of almost paternal 
affection in it. ‘‘That makes it easier to 
explain things to you,” he continued. 
‘* Of course it’s only fair, is it not, that 
the heir should help me in some ways ? 
There are so many things to be done, 
and it is very strange and very fortu- 
nate that you should be an American. 
Because it is your government that has 
my money. When they pay me wkat 
they owe me I shall be a very rich man. 
If they paid me interest at five per cent 
I should be almost a millionaire. And 
if they only pay two or three we shall 
have more money than we can spend. 
But you see there are difficulties and de- 
lays and people tosee, lawyers and such 
people, and somehow I don’t seem to be 
able to make any progress. I suppose 
it’s because I’m an old man now. At 
any rate, I thought that perhaps you 
could undertakesome of the work. Of 
course it can’t be for long; they must 
pay the money, and then we shall be 
rich. Of course in the meantime I must 
see what Ican do about arranging for 
you and your expenses.” 

The last was said with a quaint and 
pathetic dignity. Charles Edward 
thought of the house in Fifth Avenue, 
the cottage at Lenox and the bungalow 
at Cookham, and wondered rather 
shamefacedly just what part of the ex- 
penses of these establishments it was 
likely that Mr. Felix Arncastle could 
conveniently bear. For it was gradu- 
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ally dawning upon him that instead of 
being a very rich ian, his benefactor 
was an extremely poor one. 

It will be allowable perhaps to 
abridge the account given by Mr. Arn- 
castle of how it came about that his 
fortune lay at Washington in the vaults 
of the United States Treasury. Some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty years ago 
a branch of the Arncastle family went 
out to America. Contrary to the usual 
rule, the American branch died out, and 
to Felix Arncastle came in due course 
that forlornest of forlorn hopes, one of 
the French spoliation claims. The 
history of these claims is a rather un- 


happy chapter in American records. 
The French, exercising the right of 
search over which there was so much 
controversy in those days inflicted great 
losses upon American merchantmen, 
among them, upon the brig E/eanor 
sailing under the command of her owner, 
Captain Thomas Arncastle. Later the 
United States was in a position to ex- 
act reparation from the French Govern- 
ment for the injuries done to American 
citizens. Anda large sum of money in 
satisfaction of all claims was actually 
paid from Paris into the Treasury at 
Washington. There it unfortunately 
remains, and neither entreaties nor 
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threats have availed with Congress to 
induce the Government to disgorge its 
ill-gotten gains. The affair is now so 
old that almost no one takes it seriously. 
But here and there over the country 
there are a few who hug the hope of 
riches to their hearts, and believe, each 
time that Congress meets, that their 
bill will be introduced and passed. Fate 
had now played one of her queer little 
jokes, and a claimant who was an Eng- 
lishman sat by the fountains in Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

‘* And what do you do to prosecute 
the claim ?’’ asked its prospective in- 
heritor. 

‘*I write to America, to the Presi- 
dent, to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and to some of the Senators. And I 
often try to see your Ambassador here. 
But it’s a long time since I have man- 
aged to see anyone except asecretary — 
five years, I think. Then other people 
have tried to help me, but they have 
never done any good, and they have 
cost me a good deal. There was a 
Captain Trevelyan once, a retired army 
man, who was living in the same place 
that I was in Bayswater—we were both 
paying guests, in fact. He was said to 
have some special influence through 
relations of his who were in the Govern- 
ment. Hespent a hundred pounds in 
necessary expenses, so of course I re- 
paid him. He left our boarding-house 
just then, and he forgot to give me his 
address. And a firm of lawyers in New 
York wrote to me and offered to take 
up my case. I sent them fifty pounds; 
I should have sent more, except that 
just then I—well, it seemed scarcely 
advisable. It would have been better, 
I suppose, if I had been able to send 
more. At any rate, they could accom- 
plish nothing.’’ 

‘*Ruffians !’? muttered Charles Ed- 
ward, and said aloud: ‘‘ That is a pretty 
expensive business unless you have a 
good bit besides the big fortune.’’ 

‘‘T had more once than I have now. 
My son took most of my money when 
he went out to Australia. He was to 
invest it. And while he was alive, he 
sent me fifty pounds a quarter. Then 
when he died—he was killed by a horse 
—it seemed that he had invested it 
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badly, or hadn’t invested it at all, I 
could never quite make out. At any 
rate it was gone, and besides, I was 
alone. That is why I thought of an 
heir when I read your advertisement. 
What do you think of the plan ?” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that 
Charles Edward accepted with alacrity, 
even though his inheritance seemed to 
consist merely of responsibilities and 
the twenty pounds he would win from 
Paul Cary. It was arranged that he 
should come to see Mr. Arncastle on the 
following day, look over the papers 
which proved the claim, and see the will 
which the old gentleman intended to 
make that evening. 

‘* T did not ask you to come and see 
me,’’ said Mr. Arncastle, ‘‘ because I 
am forced, temporarily only, I hope, to 
live so very simply. But if you would 
walk as far as my door with me now and 
stop just a moment, I should be gkad.”’ 

They left the Gardens, and passing 
the pleasant quarters lying near the 
Park, came into a dreary little street of 
lodging-houses behind Paddington Sta- 
tion. A smiling but begrimed maid 
opened the door upon a passage less 
cheerful and more dirty than she her- 
self was. Mr. Arncastle begged Mr. 
Austin to wait fora moment while he 
went to his room. 

‘““You’ve ’ad your tea, ’ave you, 
sir ?’’ enquired the handmaiden. 

“Oh yes, thank you, Emily,’”’ an- 
swered Mr. Arncastle hurriedly, as he 
mounted the stairs. 

‘“Tt’s a mercy ’e ’as these friends ’as 
asks ’im out so often,’’ was the com- 
ment which Emily offered. ‘‘ Poor 
gentleman !’’ She shook her head and 
tapped her forehead. ‘‘ These million- 
aires! ’E don’t eat enough ’ere to fair 
keep ’im alive.’’ 

Mr. Arncastle’s step on the staircase 
sent Emily retreating to her lair below. 

He held out his hand to Charles Ed- 
ward. ‘There was a golden sovereign 
in it. 

‘“The payment on account,”’ he said 
with an apologetic smile trembling on 
his mouth. ‘‘I hope it is enough for 
the moment. I must arrange some- 
thing more at once.’’ 

Charles Edward took the coin silent- 
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ly. It 1s the same sovereign which 
now hangs on his watch chain. Per- 
haps no one will think the worse of 
him for what he said to his wife when 
relating the incident. 

‘« Tf [had not beenaman, Angela,and, 
as you know, of an unusually strong 
and self-controlled nature, I suppose I 
should have burst into tears.”’ 


The following morning the heir and 
his wife came up to town and Charles 
Edward had a consultation with the law 
firm of Henderson and Henderson, who 
have so extensive an American con- 
nection. He was scarcely surprised to 
find that they considered the payment 
of the French Spoliation Claims among 
the three or four most remote possibili- 
ties in the world. Upon learning this 
he drove straight from Lincoln’s Inn to 
the Carlton, where he met Lady Angela, 
who had been making a few necessary 
but attractive purchases in Bond street. 
They lunched, and afterwards Charles 
Edward was conveyed by a hansom di- 
rect to the corner of the very street in 
which Mr. Arncastle lodged. Keeping 
the sketch of his morning’s movements 
in mind, it is a little difficult to see 
how he had found time to do some of 
the things of which he told his bene- 
factor. For Mr. Arncastle was led to 
understand that a talk with the Ameri- 
can ambassador disclosed the fact that 
there was a growing feeling in Wash- 
in. ton that something ought to be done 
about these long-neglected claims. 
More than this, it appeared that the 
Bank of London and New York had 
such confidence that something was 
sure to happen that it was willing to 
advance Mr. Arncastle fifty pounds a 
quarter upon the security of his claim, 
payment to continue until the bill 
passed Congress, at which time the 
money was to be repaid with interest at 
ten per cent. 

““My dear boy, this is wonderful !’’ 
burst from Mr. Arncastle. 

“It’s jolly good business for them,"’ 
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was the reply. 
interest.” 

“‘T could never have arranged it.”’ 

“‘ That is why you needed an heir.” 

‘It gives us each a hundred a year.” 

That statement for the moment ap- 
peared to confuse Charles Edward. It 
was perhaps only the natural inability 
of the American to do sums quickly in 
the English currency. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, after a moment, ‘‘I 
haven't really finished. I think, if you 
cared to do so, they would arrange for 
seventy-five pounds a quarter, which 
would give me twenty-five, which is all 
I need or would take. I hesitated about 
it because the interest is so high.” 

‘* Arrange it at once, only for a hun- 
dred, if youcan. What will the inter- 
est matter when we get our money ?’’ 

‘“ No, I suppose it won’t really matter 
—then,’’ said Chares Edward thought- 
fully. 

In this manner it was arranged, at 
least it is to be supposed so. For Mr. 
Arncastle gets his fifty pounds a quarter 
regularly. He has gone to Brighton to 
live, because it is better for his health, 
although not so good, as he sometimes 
playfully remarks, for the Bank of Lon- 
don and New York.. For the French 
Spoliation Claims bill is still unaccount- 
ably delayed in Washington, although 
his heir writes him often from America, 
and it is always ‘‘to report progress.” 
The delay is annoying, of course, yet, 
as Mr. Arncastle sometimes remarks, 
he has really all the money now that he 
needs. 

He would like to see the Austins oft- 
ener than he does. They seem very 
busy whenever they are in England, 
and have never been able to stay more 
than four days in Brighton. Yet they 
never fail to go there whenever they 
cross the Atlantic. 

Finally, it is to be remarked that this 
is really Paul Cary’s story. Neither 
Charles Edward or Lady Angela has been 
known to tell it. And yet it was one of 
the most amusing of their adventures. 


‘“Ten per cent is big 


HE actor who appears to the world 
as the gay adventurer, the cool 
detective, or the man of the 

world with a past, is generally a quiet, 
common-place enough person in his 
private life. His story is simply one 
of hard work and daily work, and his 
success the well-earned reward that 
comes to the merchant, the professional 
man or the peaceful soldier of our day. 
But the story of Kyrle Bellew is a 
pleasant variation from the type. He 
is well-known as a finished comedian 
and as one of the best of our romantic 
actors of the first walking gentleman 
type; perhaps the most graceful, well- 
trained and accomplished of them all. 
But the world does not know that his 
personal career off the stage has been 
even more varied and more exciting 
than his professional adventures. 

Mr. Bellew’s father, a clergyman of 
the Church of Engiand, naturally des- 
tined his eldest son for the Church. 
Accordingly young Bellew studied for 
orders at Balliol College, Oxford, but 
when he was nineteen he ran away to sea. 
He shipped before the mast, on the bark 
Evor, and for a year served as a com- 
mon sailor. When he got back from 
this first cruise, his family secured an 
appointment for him to the English 
navy. He was attached to the Conway 
and served on her for three years. 

It was at this time that he made his 
first appearance on the stage as one of 
the feminine characters in ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan,’’ which was given for charity by 
the officers of the fleet then in Ports- 
mouth Harbor. So well did he play 
and look his part that a midshipman in 
the audience made some slurring per- 
sonal reference to the fact, whereupon 
the show was temporarily interrupted 
while Bellew descended into the audi- 
ence and thrashed the midshipman. The 
admiral of the fleet, who was present, 
complimented him on his behavior, and 
the play proceeded to a successful finale. 

After his three years on the Con- 
way he was offered an officer’s berth on 
a merchantman, which he accepted and 
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cruised with the ship for four years. 
Toward the end of the cruise his ship 
touched at Sidney, New South Wales. 
The whole country was then delirious 
over the new gold discoveries. Bellew, 
with his shipmate of his own age, left 
his ship and started for the gold fields. 

Mr. Bellew himself has written of 
their experience. ‘‘ He knew nothing,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ about mining nor did I. We 
didn’t get up to Queensland. We got 
up to what was then almost the border 
of civilization, in New South Wales. 
We got up there in the beginning of the 
rush, and our first venture at gold mining 
was very successful. When I had been 
up there about three months I had about 
$14,000. I stayed thirteen months after- 
ward and I had no money atall.’’ 

Finally Bellew worked his way down 
the coast, doing one thing and another, 
from sign painting to chopping wood, 
and then shipped for England. He was 
paid off in London and with forty dol- 
lars in his pocket started out to make 
a fresh start in the world. In looking 
through the want columns of the papers 
he ran across an advertisement foralight 
comedian. He presented himself to 
the manager and was engaged and sent 
out with the company. In Dublin 
acritic who saw Bellew in one of 
Boucicault’s plays, wrote enthusiasti- 
cally about him to Boucicault him- 
self, who immediately telegraphed him 
to come to London. There Bouci- 
cault gave the young actor a position 
in a company with Adelaide Neilson, at 
the Haymarket, at a salary of ten dol- 
lars a week. Within three years of that 
time Bellew became leading man of the 
Haymarket stock company. 

It was after this that, at Mr. Palmer’s 
invitation, he came to America. Very 
shortly after his arrival Mr. Bellew was 
engaged by Lester Wallack as leading 
man in his stock company, and acted 
with them for five years in any number 
of parts both in classical comedy and 
in the plays of the day. 

After those five years in New York 
Mrs. Potter and Mr. Bellew joined 
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forces and toured theentire world, acting 
together in a great number of plays and 
in astill greater number of places. They 
were the first actors who ever played 
Shakespeare in Japan—as great an in- 
novation as that of Commodore Perry, 
but a considerably less successful one 
commercially. In fact this trip was 
what Mr. Bellew called not a ‘‘star- 
ring’’ but a ‘‘ starving ’’ tour. 

It was on this tour that Mrs. Pot- 
ter and Mr. Bellew played before the 
Nizan of Hyderabad, one of the chief 
native princes of India. The Nizan sent 
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This tour was ended at Cape Town 
by the complete destruction of all their 
scenery and paraphernalia through the 
burning of the Royal Theater there, 
whereupon Mr. Bellew departed again 
for Australia. This time his venture was 
more successful and resulted, aftera good 
many struggles and a deal of hard work, 
in a number of definite and valuable dis- 
coveries which he is still occupied in 
developing commercially in company 
with a number of other men. 

A year or two ago Mr. Bellew returned 
to London to act with Sir Henry Irving, 


kyrle Bellew at his mining camp in Australia. 


but soon returned to Australia, whence 
he came again to this country for his tour 
last year in ‘‘A Gentleman of France.’’ 

The mere recital of the characters 
any living actor has played has little 


a train of elephants nearly fifty miles to 
transport the troupe to his palace and 
treated them most royally. He asked 
them to give the work of the greatest 
English dramatist, and consequently 
they played Shakespeare before him 
for eight continuous hours one evening. 
They were astonished at the Nizan’s 
strict attention until they discovered 
that he had slept peacefully through all 
their comedy and tragedy. The po- 
tentate and his secretary made up the 
entire visible audience, but the ladies 
of the court listened behind the curtains 
that draped one side of the theater. 


interest. If he has profited from his ex- 
perience it shows in his finished work 
to-day. As a romantic actor in the 
broadest sense of the term, which in- 
cludes Romeo and Antony as wellas Guy 
de Marsac, Mr. Bellew stands at the 
head of his profession both in natural 
equipment and in knowledge of his 
craft. Whatever he does is well done 
and well worth seeing him do. 


Tied in fifty-eight seconds. 


THE FALL OF KING CHRIS 


By JOHN M. OSKISON 


HRIS FARRELL was to 
rope at Bluejacket on the 
Fourth! That was the 
news that ran about the 
ranches in the Cherokee 
country days before June 
had yielded its verdant 
freshness to the sultry 

It was sufficient to stir 


grip of July. 
the anticipations of the sport-loving 
cowboys and urged them to ‘‘ practice 
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ropin’ and throwin’ ’’ among their own 
herds and in the privacy of their own 
cow pastures. For others—many others 
—were to rope at Bluejacket; only 
they were the lesser stars, twinkling in 
the occasional glory of a chance throw, 
to set off the brilliancy of the one great 
planet of the ‘‘ ropin’”’ universe. 

There had been tales of Jim Hopkins, 
of his marvelous eighteen seconds’ rec- 
ord for the catching and tying of a steer 
at the Memphis Fair, and young Tom 
Cochran, ‘‘ The Indian,’’ had sent upa 
frenzied yell at Chelsea when he had 
“tied in twenty-one.’’ However, it 
was whispered that Hopkins’ time was 
not official, and that it was a pleasantry 
of Cochran’s friends to credit him with 
such wonder-working. But Chris had 
earned his title as King of the Bullies 
and Magician of the Lasso by years of 
spectacular work. If there had ever 
been a trace of scoffing when Chris’ 
rope broke, as he wheeled his horse and 
brought the steer’s heels in the air at 
the end thereof, it had been quieted by 
the redoubtable puncher’s own declara- 
tion that, barring the accident, he would 
have made a record that the world would 
wonder at and discuss for years. If 
sometimes his rope had floated graceful- 
ly beyond the head of the plunging 
steer, to fall harmlessly into the grass, 
there was the cursed prairie hurricane 
to blame for it, and the devil himself 
could not be reviled if the rope, falling 
easily over one horn, was tossed off by 
a contrary brute. 


Chris was a good fellow, with the 
persuasive way of a comedian. His 
face was very broad, and his ample 
mouth, distended to a monstrous grin, 
shed a prodigal geniality over the just 
and the outlawed. 

He was the friend of the furtive whis- 
key peddler ; he was the companion of 
the hawk-eyed deputy marshal ; he pat- 
ronized the big cattlemen and bankers 
who sometimes drove out in buggies to 
a picnic to see the roping ; he loved ba- 
bies, calling them ‘‘ bory-eyed little sons 
of guns’’ with an eloquence that set 
them crowing in his face, and to the 
girls of that unromantic prairie country 
he was the Galahad and Launcelot, the 
Dick Turpin and Sam Bass of the West. 
And above all he was the ‘‘ king-pin 
twirler of the snaky manila !” 

Chris was no modest, retiring genius, 
not the man to drag a little girl from 
before an on-rushing engine, then mur- 
mur diffidently, ‘‘I only done my duty.’’ 
Not Chris! He would say, with appro- 
priate dramatic pantomime, .‘‘ I seen the 
old engine a-comin’ hellety belt down 
the track jest as that pore little kid of a 
five-year-old child of Berry’s comes 
a-toddlin’ onto the ties. I jumps off 
my bronc’ and makes a sprint for little 
Lizzie. I catches her so, throws her 
down the bank and rolls after her jest 
as the snout of that engine grazed my 
pants !’’ It was a recital to stir the 
blood—a man was a fool to ask if it was 
true. 

Who but Chris could have been in- 
spired, ina moment of elation, to throw 
his rope over the smoke-stack of a pass- 
ing express engine, then rebuke the en- 
gineer for not coming toa prompt stop ? 
‘‘T sure done it,’’ he admitted, grinning 
grotesquely through a maze of band- 
ages, and there was nothing surprising 
in the action. It would have disap- 
pointed his friends if Chris had missed 
the inspiration. 

From Paw Paw to the Bluejacket pic- 
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nic, his rope coiled conspicuously, came 
Tom Thoburn, who towered above his 
horse giant-like, angular, and whined 
droll stories. From Thompson Creek 
rode J I C—Bert (which was not his 
name, but a combination of that and 
hiscattle brand), acool, smooth-cheeked 
young fellow, with a laugh that ex- 
ploded likea firecracker. From Light- 
ning Creek came Russell Scott, a mouse - 
colored puncher, his faded moustache 
and weazened face quite hidden undera 
spreading white hat. Upper Cabin 
Creek furnished Henry Jordan, fat, 
fairly shining with good nature, whose 
legs came up like stilts when he walked. 
Then there was ‘‘Ras’’ Lefferts, 
‘* Blacky ’ Goring, and many others, a 
dozen of whom would rope. 

Also there was the New York news- 
paper man, not quite so green as he ap- 
peared.. ‘‘ Who’s to rope?’’ asked the 
stranger. He spoke to Tom Thoburn. 
Tom pointed, saying :— 

‘* See that stumpy little feller on the 
dun? ‘That's Chris Farrell. Watch 
him.”’ 

‘«'Two hundred and eighteen contests 
he’s been in,’’ confided Russell Scott, 
“‘and the times he’s lost you can count 
on the fingers of your two hands.” 
He spoke as speaks the man exhibiting 
the ‘‘Somnolent Wonder,’’ ‘‘ sleeping 
straight through for three hundred days 
with no other nourishment than warm 
milk.” 

If Tom Thoburn was brief, J I C 
—Bert was laconic. To the newspa- 
per man’s query he answered, ‘‘ Far- 
rell,’’? nodding across towards the chub- 
by wizzard slouching over in one stir- 
rup. But the stranger heard, as his 
back was turned, that sudden ‘‘ He! 
He!” the cool fellow’s snort of amuse- 
ment. He shrugged his shoulders— 
was the joke to be on him ? 

The scribe approached the King from 
the left, the side where Chris’ foot did 
not touch the stirrup, and away from 
which his eyes were naturally turned. 
Crowding in on his right came two 
girls, dodging easily among the restless 
horses. One was ‘‘ Tommie ”’ Rogers, 
Chris’ cousin, a girl who liked him 
and laughed at him. ‘The punchers 
stared at the other, for hers was a new 
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face. As the newspaper man began to 
caress that unoccupied left stirrup insin- 
uatingly he heard Miss Rogers say :— 
““Miss Barton, my cousin, Mr. Far- 
rell.’’ With the quick, cavalier sweep 


.Chris’ big hat came off, his smile 


broadened prodigiously. ‘‘ Happy to 
make your acquaintance, Miss Barton.’’ 
He wheeled his horse quickly to face 
the new arrival. The newspaper man 
started in alarm, just escaping the 
horse’s hind feet. Chris saw the stran- 
ger’s danger and cried out cordially : 

‘“Excuse me, pardner; I didn’t know 
yqu was anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood.’’ Miss ‘Tommie came up to offer 
the New Yorker her hand. He was in- 
troduced to the pretty Miss Barton and 
formally presented to the sovereign of 
the lasso. 

‘‘Where’d you find him, Tom?” 
Chris queried genially, heedless of the 
stranger's embarrassment. 

‘*QOh,’’ replied Miss Rogers, ‘‘ he’s 
taking a close-to look at the West, for 
a New York newspaper. He wants par- 
ticularly to see some good roping. 
That’s why he came up here for the 
Fourth instead of enjoying the fine show 
at the Vinita Fair Grounds.’’ 

‘All ready there, JI C?”’ shouted 
the judge of the contest, a whiskered 
man, carrying a supple buggy whip 
which he flourished regally. The cool 
fellow loped to the starting line dan- 
gling his ready loop. 

An overgrown two-year-old was sep- 
arated from the little herd held close in 
a corner of the big pasture. Down be- 
tween two lines of expectant cowboys 
the steer was urged, a hundred feet be- 
yond the waiting roper, then catapulted 
into the open pasture as the starter’s 
flag dropped. J I C—Bert leaned for- 
ward suddenly, clapped his spurs hard 
to his big sorrel’s flanks, and the two 
were streaking over the prairie before 
the brute had time to decide which way 
he wanted to go. J I C—Bert wanted 
him to swing over to the west, for there 
was mostroom in that direction. The 
sorrel dug out viciously to turn the 
steer, revolved half round on his hind 
hoofs, and was racing away at his heels 
in a brief five seconds. 

Away across the grass, toward a dis- 
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tant ravine, the cool roper ran his vic- 
tim, the great loop swinging round in 
lazy sweeps until, two hundred yards 
from the start, he cast that big coil. 
Down it settled over the steer’s head, 
as inevitably, it seemed, as fate. Twenty 
yards farther they raced, J I C—Bert 
paying out slack enough to cast across 
the brute’s rump. Then 
he stopped, wheeled the 
sorrel sharply to the 
left and waited, strain- 
ing forward, for the 
impact of nine hundred 
pounds of active beef. 
The shock came, the 
steer’s head doubled 
down under his fore 
legs and his body 
thumped the earth. 
The cowboy spurred 
the horse to a steady 
strain, then, vaulting 
down, ran forward tug- 
ging at the heel rope 
fastened about his belt. 
There was the deliber- 
ate ease of perfect cool- 
ness in the way the big 
fellow hauled at the kicking legs, snap- 
ping a half-hitch over a hind hoof and 
drawing the two front legs back to form 
an awkward knot of squirming red legs 
and shiny hoofs. The last hitch com- 
pleted, J I C—Bert tore off his hat, sent 
it spinning skywards with the upward 
sweep of his arms, and liberated a yell 
that startled even the sorrel, still strain- 
ing obediently at the rope. 

The judge snapped his watch, and 
raced to the captured steer. He came 
down from his horse to inspect the work 
of the cowboy. Safely aid well tied 
the steer was ; the judge rcde back to 
announce to the assembled wagons, 
buggies, buckboards, surreys and horse- 
men that J I C—Bert had tied in fifty- 
eight seconds. 

‘* Looked to me like it was better than 
fifty-eight,’’ said Chris as he rode up to 
his cousin and her party. 

‘*T thought it was half an hour, at 
least,’ hazarded Miss Tommie, glanc- 
ing at the newspaper man. 

“J I C—Bert’s a good hand with the 
rope,” Chris volunteered. ‘‘A little 
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slow and deliberate—too slow to break 
any records, but middlin’ certain to 
catch and tie. But he’s young yet.” 
Miss Barton looked as if J I C—Bert 
ought to bow down to the King and cry 
aloud his name for an opinion so favor- 
able. She glanced across to where the 
cool young giant was talking to ‘‘ Ras”’ 
Lefferts and Jordan. 
Shesaw hisrugged, sun- 
tanned face wrinkle in- 
to merriment and heard 
the laugh explode. Fa’, 
good-natured Henry 
Jordan was afoot, his 
hand caressing the big 
sorrel’s mane. As he 
talked to J I C—Bert 
he assumed a protect- 
ing, half-adoring air, 
as of a parent with a 
small child—but he did 
only what most of them 
felt moved to do with 
the big boy. 

Just before Russell 
Scott’s steer was sent 
jumping through the 
cowboy lane and onto 
the open meadow, Chris motioned for 
J I C—Bert to join him and the girls. 
The proper introductions were achieved, 
and then Miss Barton confided to the 
newcomer :-— 

‘“Mr. Farrell said your roping was 
fine.” J I C—Bert ‘looked interested. 
‘‘He said you were very cool about it 
usually,’”’ she continued ; but still the 
big round blue eyes only looked an ab- 
sorbed politeness. ‘‘ But he said you 
were still young!” There was a chal- 
lenge in her tone. J I C—Bert’s face 
began to wrinkle, but he subdued the 
explosion to an impotent ‘‘ he! he!” 
that suggested the snapping of the two 
first grains of corn to pop in a popper- 
ful. 

‘‘T ain’t remarkable old,” replied the 
boy gravely. He was looking over 
towards the steer, zig-zagging down the 
lane of gesticulating horsemen, and he 
seemed to be interested in the proces- 
sion. ‘‘There’s Scott trailin’ out— 
watch him sift!” J I C—Bert was not 
so cool and restrained when it was some 
one else handling the rope. Miss Bar- 
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ton watched the young gaunt giant, 
with his staring, childish blue eyes. In 
some ways he was more interesting than 
the back of the flying roper. She saw 
a shade of sympathetic disappointment 
come over the face as Scott threw his 
rope. It had been too big a loop, and 
one of the steer’s front legs had been 
caught with the head. Russell swung 
away to throw, the steer plunged for- 
ward, one knee ploughing the earth, 
then rose to stand stolidly. The cow- 
boy straightened the rope again with a 
jerk, and once more the steer came to 
his knees, nose outstretched. Three 
times Russell charged, until at last his 
gray pony lunged madly ahead, the 
rope snapped at the saddle horn, and 
the steer arose to trot away with thirty 
feet of rope trailing. 

‘© Hard luck !’’ muttered J I C—Bert 
under his breath. Miss Barton saw 
genuine disappointment on the boy’s 
face, and was glad to overhear that 
ejaculation. Chris’ verdict was differ- 
ent, more fully expressed :— 

“If Russell w7// go ahead usin’ twen- 
ty feet of rope for a loop, what can he 
expect? He’s so afraid of not catchin’ 
that he jest throws a rope corral around 
*em—and they jump clean through the 
bars.” 

Miss Barton was sorry for the little 
puncher whose rope had parted—she 
was disappointed to hear the King crit- 
icise. But shouldn’t he? For he was 
the King. She liked J I C—Bert’s 
view of the matter, however. Her dark 
eyes fixed tiie puncher’s blue ones as 
she asked :— 

‘*There is a lot of luck in roping, 
isn't there ?’’ 

‘‘Uh-huh, a right smart.’’ The boy 
leaned down to twist his bridle rein 
where it buckled to the bit. His eyes 
fell before the girl’s gaze. ‘‘I got to 
help pen that steer,’’ he said suddenly, 
straightening up and lifting the sleepy 
sorrel into a quick lope. He halfturned, 
jerked an awkward salute toward the 
group, and was soon bending purpose- 
fully toward the steer that dragged the 
rope, as he raced closer and closer. A 
quick dig with the spurs, a long, down- 
ward swoop of his arm, and JIC 
—Bert had picked the loop from the 
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steer’s back where it had been drawn 
taut. A mighty jerk opened it, the 
steer stumbled through, and the boy 
fox-trotted back to hand Russell his 
rope. It was superbly done. Miss 
Barton saw the difficulty of the per- 
formance, though it had been done with 
such apparent ease. She saw that it 
was the short way out of a predicament 
—any way she considered it she was 
pleased. She wished the boy would 
come back to them; that droop of the 
big eyes was worth a girl’s watching. 
She could make him lower them, she 
felt, by praising his last feat. She re- 
alized that with a glow of wicked pleas- 
ure. 

But the boy stayed away from the 
group at the buggy while eight punch- 
ers took turns at roping. Tom Tho- 
burn offered his steer a loop even big- 
ger than Scott’s had been, and the brute 
vaulted through clean. His second 
throw was too quickly made—the steer 
had not straightened out when he tried, 
and his rope only brushed one elusive 
ear. ‘Thoburn came back to confide to 
the newspaper man, now wandering at 
large, his opinion of ‘‘little cattle’’ 
that dodge. 

Henry Jordan’s rope broke with the 
first jar of the captured steer. He trot- 
ted back to his fellows holding six feet 
of remnant and grinning as though he 
had done a marvelous thing. ‘‘ Ras”’ 
Lefferts missed his first throw, but 
caught on the second, tying his steer in 
a fraction over two minutes. Dick Wil- 
son went out silently, threw twice, fail- 
ing at both attempts, rode back silently 
to plump into the little pool of cowboys 
with scarcely a ripple of comment. 

‘‘Lefferts might ’a’ made a good 
hand in the milk lot.’’ Chris damned 
the nervous punchers effectively, but to 
Miss Barton’s untutored mind the wiz- 
ard’s remark did not seem appropriate, 
Her idea of dairy maids was of groups 
of inexpressibly dainty, Delft lassies in 
rustling cloth gowns and clean white 
aprons and caps. ‘‘ Ras’’ wasn’t like 
that. Yes, specialists certainly became 
over-captious. She wondered what Chris 
thought of that attractive, stout boy, 
Jordan, who was laughing still—and 
melancholy little Dick Wilson. 


The Fall of 


Miss Barton turned with vague appre- 
hension to watch Sammie Tompkins, 
whose horse fell, and Keys, who cata- 
pulted himself after his steer like a 
man suddenly gone insane. This time 
the horse fell at the first jerk, Keys 
went overboard, and the horse, rising, 
kicked the saddle free, while the steer 
snorted and plunged, and the ‘‘ gal- 
lery ’’ howled in delighted appreciation 
of the spectacle. 

Instinctively the girl shrank from 
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disparagement of all those picturesque 
young men whoseemed to have tried to 
do their best. 

Donnely’s time was slow, for he took 
a second throw, then wrestled his steer 
almost to exhaustion before he tied. 
Bill Seymour went out, threw wildly 
twice, and came back declaring that he 
saw so many cattle that he couldn't 
make up his mind which of them to 
rope. He had drunk, not wisely but 
too deeply. 


The steer came down the line panicky and speedy. 


‘« Tight as a fiddler’s b—. 


Chris’ comment on these two, but she 
heard it, spoken in the royal manner, 
“Tompkins ought to know better than 
to try to run that old plow team wheel 
horse over level ground—he wants a 
plowed field !’’ Chris seemed to con- 
sider Keys somewhat before he spoke, 
‘“Now you wouldn’t think that man 
could tie a sheep ; but he done fifty-one 
seconds one time when he went up with 
me and some of the boys at Springfield 
to rope at the fair.’ Miss Barton want- 
ed to rebuke the Premier Lasso for his 


Excuse 
me, Miss Barton.” Chris’ comments 
were growing bitter. His language 
needed to be carefully chosen when he 
spoke of Bill Seymour. Of ‘‘ Blacky”’ 
Goring, who had been reserved to the 
last but one in the belief that he would 
do well, but who only succeeded in get- 
ting a bruised leg from the horse falling 
on him, Chris spoke thus, ‘‘ It’s too 
dog-goned bad that ‘ Blacky’ gets after 
’em in such a tearin’ hurry—he’d jerk 
the legs out from under any horse goin’ 
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like that!’’ The King spoke in a 
broadly impersonal way, including the 
girls, J I C—Bert and the newspaper 
man in his sweeping glance. Then he 
added, ‘‘‘ Blacky’s’ a fine-lookin’ fel- 
lo’ ona horse, don’t you think ?’’ The 
newspaper man was decidedly of that 
opinion concerning Goring’s appear- 
ance, and edged closer to the King to 
ask further about him. As Chris’ eyes 
swung round at the stranger’s question 
an inspiration came to him. 

The contest, except for J I C—Bert’s 
performance, had been execrable. 
Broken ropes, falling horses, and 
inexcusable misses had marred the 
show. But the finish—that could be 
made spectacular, historical! In Chris’ 
eyes the proud light of competence 
burned.. Here was his opportunity to 
show the boys how to do the work— 
and here was the opportunity to spread 
that knowledge. For the newspaper 
man would see and record. His eyes 
lighted as he beckoned the newspaper 
man and J I C—Bert aside, excusing 
their absence from the girls. 

‘* Been writin’ some about the Terri- 
tory in that New York newspaper ?” 
began Chris circuitously. J I C —Bert 
looked on with interest. The stranger 
admitted that he had published a num- 
ber of articles. 

‘“This kind of thing interestin’ ?’’ 
queried Chris. It had much action and 
color, the scribe thought. 

‘* Sure hits them New Yorkers where 
they live, don’t it!’’ hazarded JIC 
—Bert, and his laugh came out unre- 
strained, startling. 

‘* Now, look here.’’ Chris leaned far 
over his saddle horn, speaking low and 
impressively. ‘‘ Why don’t you give 
me and J I C—Bert a write-up in that 
paper of yours? You see,’’ he went on, 
‘“J I C—Bert’s got a cinch on second 
money—Lefferts only tied in two ten, 
and ‘ Blacky’ was next with two thirty. 
An’ I reckon I can beat J I C—Bert’s 
fifty-eight.’’ (Oh! modesty, surpass- 
ing modesty.) The judge was calling 
out, ‘‘all ready, Farrell !’’ The King 
squeezed the newspaper man’s shoulder 
genially and rode out to the starting 
line arranging his rope. 

The stranger turned a look of inquiry 
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upon J I C—Bert, but that youth only 
flicked an eyelid puzzlingly, and rode 
back to receive the battery of glances 
from Miss Barton’s pretty black eyes. 
He could stand the fire better nowt and 
once his own great, full-orbed glance, 
with more than a suggestion of the 
wondering babe in his face, had sent 
the girl’s dark lashes down and a spot 
of color into her cheeks. Miss Barton 
had underestimated the power of those 
big blue eyes. 

The cowboys had trouble in straight- 
ening Chris’ steer into the course. 
Once it broke through the line of horse- 
men and was circled in again. Chris 
cried out to ‘‘ sift the son of a gun this 
way.’’ ‘Then the steer came down past 
the line, panicky and speedy. The flag 
fell, Chris’ dun jumped forward under 
the spur, and the flagman hastily re- 
treated to clear the way for the roper’s 
unexpected short cut. 

For the King must not lose time if 
he would beat that fifty-eight seconds 
record and win first place in the New 
York newspaper. J IC—Bert saw 
Chris’ straight-away dash for the steer, 
saw the loop begin to whirl rapidly, 
and ventured the comment, under his 
breath, ‘‘ Chris has sure gone plum hog 
wild this time!’’ Miss Barton leaned 
over to ask what the boy had said. 

‘Farrell rides all right, don’t he !’’ 
J I C—Bert explained gravely, with 
just a suggestion of a look at the news- 
paper man, who had heard his first 
comment. Yes, the boy was older than 
he seemed. 

It was a daring thing that Chris at- 
tempted as he crowded close at the 
steer’s left. He flicked the rope across 
the brute’s shoulder, aiming to catch 
the front feet. But the King was falli- 
ble—the loop tightened for a second on 
one leg, then came off, and Chris was 
dragging a knot. The King was beaten. 
‘““ The grass was too long for that,’’ 
murmured J I C—Bert as the rope was 
coiled again, Chris’ dun still racing close 
at the steer’s tail. ‘‘ Chance for third 
money yet,’’ added the blue-eyed boy. 

Steer and man had raced fast and far 
while the rope was coiling. Once they 
had turned to avoid a wire fence; now, 
as the loop began to gyrate, the steer 
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pressed in toward the row of teams 
which were drawn up at the edge of the 
arena. Chris spurred harder, but he 
could not turn him out. Closer and 
closer in they pressed, until it seemed 
as if the poles of the vehicles would 
graze the fleeing brute’s ribs. But his 
chance was not come to dodge in yet, 
and the steer raced madly. Chris rode 
up until he could have leaned forward 
and touched the alarmed tail of the two- 
year old. 

Then the King’s loop flew forward 
at the instant that the steer swerved 
sharply to the left, coming up to the 
wire fence between Thoburn’s buck- 


board and the big wagon that held the- 


Roy Green family. The Roy Green off 
horse, an old-timer on the Roy Green 
farm, that stood with head down and 
lower lip working reflectively, snorted 
and started back in alarm as a swiftly 
thrown lasso encircled his head. Roy 
Green had a ready tongue. He called 
out to the astonished Chris :— 

‘* You can catch that old hawss, Chris, 
without ropin’ him !’’ 

Henry Jordan saw the déncuement, 
shrieked once in spasmodic glee, then 
rolled in the grass. ‘Tom Thoburn be- 
gan a kind of whining cackle that grew 
louder and louder, sounding shrill at 
last above the roar of laughter breaking 
from the cowboys and spectators. 

J I C—Bert looked with remarkable 
self control at Miss Barton. But the 
black eyes could not resist the humor- 
ous wrinkle gathering on the boy’s 
face. Miss Barton seized the laughing 
Tommie’s shoulder, hid her face there- 
on and laughed. Then J I C—Bert 
laughed, great explosive ‘‘ He! Hes!” 
that rose and felf in infectious crescendo 
and diminuendo. 

To think that the King had done it! 
It was too good to be true. Language 
failed the cowboys—whoops of pure de- 
light rent the air. Henry Jordan stained 
every inch of his outer ‘man rolling in 
the grass; Thoburn had three spells of 
cackling, whiningly; and it was J I C— 
Bert who first rode forward, with a 
grave face, released the Roy Green off 
horse, and went up to hang the rope 
over Chris’ saddle horn. 

The King was silent, his ‘hat pulled 
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low over his eyes. He took the rope 
from J I C—Bert, grinning just a little 
glimmer of a grin close down to the 
boy’s eyes. J IC—Bert could ap- 
proach him now—a cat could look at a 
King, and this big boy could do more 
in his irresistible, sympathetic way. At 
last Chris rode in to join the punchers, 
a laughing, vociferous group, and the 
great tension passed. 

The newspaper man had remained in 
the buggy with Miss Barton and Chris’ 
cousin. ‘Mr. Farrel and Mr.— 
Mr. J I C—Bert are going down to Vin- 
ita with us this evening,’ said Miss 
Barton politely. ‘‘I hope we shall see 
you down there.’”’ The newspaper man 
delivered his thanks and went to eat sup- 
per at the ‘‘Imperial’’ hotel. As he ate 
he mused over Miss Barton’s last words. 
Did she really want to see him? ‘Then 
he laughed aloud at his little vanity as 
he recalled the way she had hesitated 
over the big blue-eyed boy’s name. 

As the waveringly lurid glow of the 
sunset faded in the West, and, with the 
freshening night breeze, thecrickets took 
up their grating song, the newspaper 
man, waiting at the little station plat- 
form for the train down to Vinita, saw 
the fallen King, Chris, and the blue- 
eyed boy come fox-trotting down Blue- 
jacket’s single street close behind a 
buggy in which sat Chris’ cousin, Tom- 
mie, and pretty, black-eyed Miss Barton. 
J I C—Bert saw the stranger and loped 
over. Placing a big hand on the news- 
paper man’s shoulder as he looked down 
from his tall sorrel, speaking quite 
gravely despite the light in his blue 
eyes, he said :— 

‘‘ Why don’t you give Chris and me 
a write-up in that New York newspaper 
of yours!’ His left eyelid dropped. 
‘And say,’’ he added after a pause, 
‘* youmight send a copy up to 5— Fifth 
Avenue, to the ‘ Old Man.’ I ain’t seen 
him since I was ten, and he might like 
to know I won that contest.”’ 

J I C—Bert leaned over to grip the 
newspaper man’s hand ina mighty grip, 
then turned his horse, waving a salute. 
He called back: ‘‘ Don’t forget that 
write-up—of me and Chris.” As the 
big boy spurred after the buggy things 
seemed clearer to the scribe. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


BROKEN OFF 


NE afternoon Mr. Merridew came 
O home in a state of suppressed ex- 
; citement which was none the less 
manifest to Nan’s first glance. 

‘“Who do you think arrived in Lon- 
don this morning? Ralph Devenish!” 
he said, speaking the name in haste as 
her color went. 

‘« Indeed !’’ she said, and bit her lip 
to hide the hope that she had cherished 
for one instant. 

‘* Poor fellow !’’ continued Mr. Mer- 
ridew, with his facile sympathy for the 
luckless, ‘‘he is terribly upset. The 
last English news he had on sailing was 
not later than last October ; of course 
they touched nowhere, so he had no 
idea there was war with Russia until 
this very morning. It is his battalion 
of the Grenadiers that went to the Black 
Sea with the rest of the Guards two 
months ago, and here he has been cool- 
ing his heels in perfect innocence at sea! 
Of course he reported himself without a 
minute’s delay to the authorities, and 
now awaits their pleasure in a perfect 
fever of disappointment and professional 
ardor. A gallant soldier, Nan, what- 
ever else he may be!’’ 

‘‘T should hope so,’’ the girl said 
simply and without scorn. Her mind 
had not crossed the seas with Ralph. 
‘* Did he really go to the diggings ?’’ she 
asked in a constrained voice. 

‘« Yes, and did very well there; what 
is more, my dear, he saw something of 
Denis Dent.”’ 

The girl was galvanized. ‘‘Was he 
well ?’’ she whispered in a breath. 

‘Perfectly, when Ralph left, which 
was only in January.’’ 

Nan drew a deep breath, and for the 
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moment her soul sang praises, but for a 
moment only. If he was well why had 
he never written ? 

‘* He was not only well,’’ continued 
Mr. Merridew with outward reluctance, 
not altogether an affectation, ‘‘ but he 
was doing uncommonly well—far better 
than poor Ralph.’’ 

Doing uncommonly well ! 
he could not write ! 

‘* And where is Ralph ?”? asked Nan 
in a hard voice and with that old, hard 
light in her hazel eyes. 

Mr. Merridew still cowered with a 
guilty confusion. 

‘““Nan, would you see him if he came 
to see you ?”’ 

‘* Of course I would. Why not? I 
should like to see Ralph particularly.”’ 

‘“My dear, he didn’t know; he was 
greatly afraid it would be just the other 
way ; but since you say that I must tell 
you he is within a hundred yards of 
where you stand, waiting in the road to 
know whether you would see him or 
not.” 

Nan was annoyed at this; it was 
giving romantic color to a meeting 
which should have been perfectly nat- 
ural and dispassionate on both sides, 
and on hers it was too dispassionate and 
not natural enough in consequence. 
Yet she wore a flush which might have 
flattered a less vain man than Ralph 
Devenish ; and as for him, he looked 
nicer than she had ever known him in 
the shabby suit which was the best that 
remained of his Australian outfit, and 
the deep bronze upon his sallow face, 
and with inches added to his splendid 
whiskers. There was also in him a 
strange absence of arriére pensée, psy- 
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chologically more interesting than she 
dreamt; it was he who told her of 
Denis, unasked, in perhaps his second 
breath. 

‘Oh, I did decently,’’ said Ralph, 
‘and might have done really well had 
I stuck to it. But that cousin of mine, 
that’s the man! He had some luck, 
though not more than he deserved ; but 
when I came away he was the talk of 
his gully, tosay the least. If he has re- 
alized half the prophecies I heard be- 
fore I left he must be a wealthy man by 
this time.’’ 

“Then you didn’t see much of him 
yourself ?’’ 

‘‘No, not much.’’ 

He might have added ‘‘ naturally,” 
but the word was implicit in his tone, 
which itself was as natural as could be. 
Nan noted and admired it. 

‘‘T suppose it is all in gold-dust,’’ 
she speculated. ‘‘ I know it is not in 
nuggets.’’ 

“Oh, isn’t it??? he said quickly. 
‘Then you have heard ?” 

Nan bit her lip. 

‘“No, I have not heard, and you 
know I haven’t!’’ she exclaimed with 
more tartness than discretion. 

‘* My dear Nan, how could I know ?” 
he asked, and with the utmost readi- 
ness, though her father had informed 
him of the fact in confidence. 

“‘T thought you must know,’’ she 
said with a sigh that touched him 
and yet rankled. ‘‘I beg your pardon, 
Ralph. As for the nuggets, he promised 
to send me the first one he found, for 
luck; and he never broke a promise in 
his life.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps it was too big to send,” 
said Ralph, with his new and kindly 
laugh. ‘‘ Or perhaps,’’ he added, stop- 
ping in his walk, ‘‘ perhaps this is it!” 

A parlor-maid was approaching with 
asmallsalver. Nan raised her down- 
cast eyes, and in an instant stood rooted 
to the spot. There was no letter on the 
salver. But there was a very small 
brown paper parcel, which Nan seized 
and held in the half-light to her dan- 
cing eyes. And then for one uncon- 
scious instant she pressed it with both 
hands to her bosom. 

‘‘ Qh, Ralph !’’ she cried in a voice 
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like the song ofa lark. ‘‘ Did you ever 
hear of such a coincidence in your life? 
It isn’t one—it’s a miracle! Look: his 
writing, the Melbourne postmark : the 
nugget he promised me, come as we were 
speaking about it from the other end 
of the world !”’ 

Ralph set his teeth grimly; he had 
brought these confidences on himself, 
and Heaven alone knew how much 
more. 

Nan was too excited to notice Ralph’s 
excitement, and yet it was greater even 
than hers. In her heart there was no 
longer the least suspense. This was 
the nugget. She was alive once more; 
and the world she had maligned in her 
heart, it was a dear world after all. 
Neither was Ralph its least dear deni- 
zen. Here was his penknife, out in a 
moment, one blade open; she never 
noted how it trembled as it cut the 
string. She was even unaware that 
Ralph stood looking over her shoulder, 
for it was by the merest instinct that 
she had turned away. 

Nor was there much for Ralph to see; 
what he first perceived was the differ- 
ence in Nan. She was standing as in 
stone or wax, as breathless, as motion- 
less, as unbending, as unalive to the 
eye. Over her shoulder, as ina waxen 
palm, he saw the glint and glimmer of 
a ring with threesmall stones of differ- 
ent hues. Then something fell, and he 
stooped to pick it up; in an instant her 
heel was on it, crushing it into the soft 
grass, but not before he had looked 
upon a plaited guard of finest hair. The 
hue was her own dark-gold; it seemed 
to Devenish that the very curl of her 
ringlets was preserved in the plaited 
wisp which he saw for an instant in the 
grass. He had the tact to pretend he 
had not seen it, to turn away and search 
further afield. But in his heart he was 
raging and railing against the author 
of this unforeseen infamy. What a 
devilish dodge! What a cruel and what 
a dastardly deception! Had he known 
of it he never could have posted the 
thing; and yet, now that he did know, 
was he to tell her, and if so what was 
he to tell ? 

The parcel might have been made up 
by Denis, for all Ralph actually knew. 
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Denis might be false for all he knew, 
the traditional sailor with the wife in 
every port. Ralph’s heart lightened at 
the thought; after all, how could he 
know? It was the triumph ofa dia- 
bolical genius that he could know noth- 
ing absolutely, that he could lay this 
unction to his soul at every step, if he 
lacked the pluck to look his villainy in 
the face. And for the moment his em- 
barrassment made Ralph Devenish as 
mean a villain as crawled the earth. 

Nan was speaking. She might have 
been yards away instead of inches. He 
heard her faintly as he groped. 

‘““What are you doing? I found 
what I dropped. Thanks for troubling. 
I am going in, I think. ‘There—there 
was no letter after all!’’ So sheex- 
plained the heart-break in her voice; 
nothing else would have betrayed her. 

She found herself in her room. The 
candles were lighted. Yes, that was 
her face; andshecould look in it calmly, 
more calmly than many a time in her 
suspense. Her shame was not deeper 
than it had been ever since the day of 
her deplorable escape from kindly death. 
To know the worst is often less terrible 
than to fear it. That is one of Nature’s 
mercies. 

An hour later she was shining with 
a hard radiance at the little dinner 
table. Fine wines were brought up in 
the wanderer’s honor; for once Nan let 
them fill her glass. Her mood was not 
unlike that of Ralph. He was equally 
determined to talk and not to think. 
They rattled on together like the oldest 
and the warmest friends. 

Mr. Merridew was too puzzled to en- 
joy the other sensations which knocked 
for admittance to his mind. Devenish 
had told him nothing ot the garden in- 
cident, partly from instinctive discre- 
tion, partly from a reluctance to enlarge 
the circle of his dupes before he need; 
but no sooner was he gone than Nan 
pushed her father into his sanctum and 
shut the door behind them both. 

‘* Here is a ring,’’ she said. ‘‘ I want 
you to keep it for me in your safe—at 
least, for Mr. Dent.’’ 

It was not the ring that had traveled 
back to her from Ballarat. It was his 
father’s ring that Denis had lent her. 
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Mr. Merridew took it between finger 
and thumb. 

‘Mr. Dent!” he echoed. 
in the world has happened ?’’ 

‘* Nothing terrible; only our engage- 
ment is broken off.’’ 

“* You have heard from him then ?’’ 

‘* Yes, this evening.’’ 

‘* And this is how he breaks his in- 
sulting silence !’’ 

Already the father was trembling with 
tage and indignation ; but the girl was 
curiously serene. 

‘‘ He doesn’t even break it,’’ she said. 
‘* Hesimply does what we arranged that 
either of us should do if weeverchanged. 
And he is quite right.’’ 

“Right !’? cried Mr. Merridew. 
‘* Quite right? Is the girl gone mad ? 
The heartless blackguard, the insolent 
cad! But you are well rid of him, you 
are well rid!” 

Nan recoiled, stricken but roused. 
““You hurt me once by reminding me 
of things,’’ she said quickly in a low 
and passionate voice ; ‘‘don’t hurt me 
more by forcing me to remind you of 
them. We made our arrangement in 
the after-saloon on board the A7emnon 
when we said good-by. It has nothing 
to do with anybody else, and nobody 
else can say a word against him if I do 
not.’’ 

*« And don’t you ?” he cried. 
do you mean to say you don’t?” 
Nan marched proudly to the door. 

‘*Not a syllable,” she said. ‘‘He 
has done the honest thing. He could 
not pretend if he would, and I honor 
him for it, as I always have.” 

The door shut quickly. The father 
flew to iton an impulse. But for once 
his better sense prevailed. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
DEATH’S DOOR 


Chip, chip, chip rang the driving- 
pick along the top of the drive as it 
pricked its way from left to right, leav- 
ing a chain of holes in the rude right 
angle under the arch, and chip, chip, 
chip back the other way, between the 
holes, till they united in one curved 
crevice, wherein the fingers could be 
passed from wall to wall and the contin- 
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ued stability of the roof felt with the 
knuckles. Then a spell of harder and 
less cautious hitting, an interval of 
falling chunk and showering gravel, a 
period of irritation to throat and eyes. 
Presently a downward stroke, with more 
power behind it than the lower one got, 
and in the endan advance from top to bot- 
tom of as many inches as the introduc- 
tory crevice had been deep. So slaved 
Denis in his drive; so was he slaving 
when Jewson just heard him from above 
on the 7th of February, 1854. 

It meant lying prone in the earth by 
the hour together, an elbow pillowed in 
the morning’s debris, a body aching in 
every inch. But italso meant a contin- 
uous excitement and an abiding satis- 
faction which, to Denis, were worth all 
these evils at once and at their worst. 
The drift was as rich as ever, and now 
it needed neither pan nor cradle to tell 
him so. 

He had prolonged the roof a few 
more inches; the new chain of holes had 
resolved itself into another semi-circular 
crevice, and to the knuckles the fresh 
roof was as firm as the old. Denis was 
dealing the random blows which were 
always a relief to him after this nig- 
gling work, when suddenly nothing fell 
and the pick handle dragged at his hand. 
The point of the pick had stuck; he 
gave it a gentle, unavailing tug, but it 
was high up under the arch, and he had 
to alter his position before he could 
pull with any power. By this time he 
was trembling like a leaf; and still the 
pick stuck fast. 

Denis could hardly breathe. 

It must be a nugget—it must—it 
must—and if a nugget then the largest 
found at Ballarat for a twelvemonth. 

With fingers and knife he scraped 
down to it, then felt it with his fingers, 
then scraped it with his knife; and the 
point of the knife, held close to the 
candle, showed a filament of virgin gold 
upon the steel. 

Denis closed his eyes and breathed 
thanksgiving; then to the handle of the 
pick once more, to prise the great mass 
loose in its gravelly bed. A shower 
from the roof at once deterred him. 
There was no guessing the size of a 
nugget like this. Its incontinent re- 
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moval might cause such a subsidence 
as should bury him alive in the moment 
of his triumph; cautious even then, 
Denis blew out the light, screwed him- 
self round on his own acrobatic princi- 
ple, and began a trip to the top for 
props. 

He wondered what time it was, won- 
dered whether Doherty would be back, 
wondered whether he would trust 
Jewson to raise him in the bucket. 
He was looking pathetically far 
ahead; but there was the mouth of 
the drive glimmering within a few feet 
of him, and as yet he had not noticed 
any novelty in the intervening ground. 

Now he noticed it: there was a lump 
of something, and the lump was mov- 
ing. Then it lay still, but strangely 
extended. And two glittering little 
eyes were gazing into his at not more 
than eighteen inches range. 

Denis knew them on the instant for 
the eyes of an enormous snake. The 
tapering tail ran back into the light at 
the tunnel’s mouth, as a river reappears 
beyond its woods; it was beautifully 
marked to its gracefully writhing tip; 
its glossy scales, where the daylight 
caught them, were asa suit of silver 
mail. <All this Denis noted without 
taking his eyes from the small, malig- 
nant pair in the zone of darkness be- 
tween him and the light. And he 
thought of everything; that he was 
stripped to the waist, and utterly un- 
armed; that he had left his very knife 
behind him, and why he had taken it 
out, and what else he was leaving for 
men to find beyond his body. 

Whether minutes or only moments 
flew in such thoughts Denis never 
knew, but at last the other eyes rose 
suddenly, as the serpent arched its neck 
to spring. Instinctively Denis followed 
suit, was felled to his face by the roof 
of the tunnel, and lay stunned as mer- 
cifully as beast for slaughter. 

More. Much more; for the snake 
recoiled, first in fright, finally in dis- 
gust. The snake must kill its own. 
Denis owed his respite to that law of 
reptile nature—he seemed dead enough 
already. 

But he was sufficiently alive long be- 
fore he dared display a sign of life. 
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Luckily he remembered everything ina 
flash, and so lay waiting for the last. 
One thing seemed certain, he had not 
been bitten yet. There was no sense 
of pain or swelling. .No heavy coil op- 
pressed the flesh, no jets of baleful 
breath played upon his skin, and in his 
near neighborhood nothing stirred. But 
far away he fancied he could hear the 
slightest of sibilant sounds, and by de- 
grees he opened his eyes. In his posi- 
tion he could not see many inches in 
front of them, but they were inches of 
bare ground. He raised his head im- 
perceptibly ; the snake was circling 
round the patch of daylight at the bot- 
tom of the shaft, gliding half its length 
up its slippery sides, darting its forked 
tongue out and in and slowly moving 
its head as if looking for some hole. 

Denis considered without moving a 
muscle. If he were armed he would 
creep on his belly like the snake itself 
and trust to his dexterity to strike the 
first blow. But he was not armed. He 
had no weapon ; the one good weapon 
in the drive was fast in the nugget—ah ! 
The nugget! He had forgotten it; the 
remembrance was like a glass of spirit. 
There behind him, within reach almost 
of his feet, was the only weapon worth 
thinking about—worth an effort—worth 
a risk. 

Very slowly, very laboriously, Denis 
crawled backward until his foot did 
touch the wooden haft of the driving- 
pick. The snake was still circling at 
the bottom of the shaft. Turning sud- 
denly, seizing the haft with one hand 
and the unburied end of the pick with 
the other, Denis twisted it as a gimlet 
and had it out at one wrench. Simple 
though the expedient, it had only oc- 
curred to him as he crawled backward 
for his life. 

Now he was crawling forward again, 
feeling his way with the pick, his open 
knife between his teeth, and he crawled 
less carefully, savoring the fight. The 
pick rang against a stone. ‘The snake 
was aroused. Its body writhed in angry 
knots and circles, still in the square of 
daylight, but now with tongue darting 
and eyes piercing into the mouth of the 
tunnel at each contortion. Denis felt 
its body was about to follow, made the 
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rush himself on hands and knees, fright- 
ened the enemy by so doing, and next 
instant had its neck nailed to the 
ground at one lucky blow; but as he 
scrambled out its folds flew round his 
leg, crushing it horribly, and irresisti- 
bly drawing it toward its head. The 
blood ran down Denis’ chin as he 
plucked the open knife from his teeth. 
Then the strong blade sawed through 
the slimy body a foot below the head ; 
but for long one end wrung the slayer’s 
leg, while the forked tongue played in 
and out at the other. 

Denis at last leant lame but unen- 
cumbered against the side of the shaft. 
The sun was in the zenith; it lit the 
slabs on two sides half way down. 
Denis knew the sunlight was there; he 
could not lift his head to look on it 
again. Hewassick, dizzy and in pain; 
with more space or a less loathsome lit- 
ter he would have stretched himself out 
where he was. As it was he hugged 
the slabs in a standing swoon until a 
voice came down to him from the mouth 
of the shaft. 

‘“Mister! Mister! Dent! Denis!” 

He reeled and raised a ghastly face. 

‘* What’s the matter down there ?”’ 

‘* Nothing ; only I was nearly killed 
by a snake, but I killed it, thank 
God !”’ 

‘* A carpet snake !’’ 

‘* Nearly eight feet long.’’ 

‘* Why, there’s one up here about the 
same size—must be its mate. I’ve killed 
this one.”’ 

But the raised voice quavered; the lad 
was whimpering, shivering against the 
sky. Denis became himself. 

‘“ Let down the bucket, Jimmy.” 

‘Oh! Oh! I haven’t the strength 
to draw you up, I know !”’ 

‘‘ What’s happened—what else ?”’ 

“It’s Jewson,’’ the boy’s voice came 
whimpering down. 

‘‘What’s happened to him ?” 

‘“The other snake round on him— 
and he’s dead !”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


BEAT OF DRUM 


The imbroglio with Russia had at 
this time scarcely earned the name of 
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war. Half-hearted hostilities there 
had been for months; but a halting di- 
plomacy had not altogether abandoned 
its ineffectual functions; and even at the 
latter end of April a hope was breathed 
from the highest quarter that peace 
might still be restored between the con- 
tending countries. Little as yet was 
heard of the Crimea, much less of its in- 
vasion by the allies. But the Brigade 
of Guards was actually on its way from 
Malta to Scutari. 

The uncertainty in the official mind 
was exemplified in the case of Captain 
Devenish, who, though unfeignedly 
eager to join his fortunate battalion on 
the Bosphorus, was provisionally at- 
tached to one of those remaining at 
Wellington Barracks. It is true that 
he was ordered to hold himself in readi- 
ness to embark at the shortest possible 
notice, but in the constant society of 
disgusted officers, who consoled them- 
selves with the conviction that there 
would be no serious fighting after all, 
Ralph soon absorbed their views, and 
began to look upon himself as a perma- 
nent ornament to the streets of London 
and the lanes of Hertfordshire. 

Not a week, in the beginning, with- 
out a visit there; but ere long, 
scarcely aday. Inthe very beginning 
he was never without some offering for 
Nan. She soon put a stop to that. The 
bustle and clatter and high spirits 
which he still brought with him, these 
were enough for the girl, who little 
dreamt of what nervous tension they 
were the outward and reactionary sign. 
Yet that was the explanation of the 
boisterous animation which so improved 
Devenish in her eyes, and it dated from 
the time when his visits became more 
frequent and irregular. 

One lovely morning in early May, 
after a whole long Sunday spent with 
Nan, the visitor had been first abroad 
before breakfast, and by merest chance 
had met the postman at the gate. With- 
out an evil thought, Ralph had taken 
the letters from him, only to behold 
one from Denis to Nan on top of the 
pile. He stood where he was until the 
postman’s steps rang away into silence 
along the hard highway. It was Denis’ 
writing, without a doubt; the super- 
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scription on the fraudulent parcel was 
written indelibly in Ralph’s brain; this 
letter was directed in the same hand; it 
borethenew Ballarat postmark, and until 
the sight of it Ralph had almost forgot- 
ten there was such a place, or such a 
person as Denis Dent. He had been 
absorbed in town and in the country. 
The cloud of war had obscured the past; 
the sun of love had blinded him to its 
consequences. He was not a man of 
much imagination. Dent and Jewson 
were at the opposite end of the world, 
a hundred days’ sail at a flattering 
average; what was the use of bothering 
about Jewson or Dent? Yet on Jewson 
he had been relying more than he knew 
until this moment. Here was a letter 
from Denis to Nan. It should never 
have been allowed to reach the post. 
Jewson was not to be trusted after all. 
A window opened behind his back, and 
Nan’s voice hailed him from her room. 

“* Anything for me, Ralph ?” 

He wheeled about, but approached 
the house slowly, shuffling the pack on 
his way. 

“‘T'm afraid not ; but there’s one for 
me.”’ 

And he pocketed her letter under her 
eyes. 

‘“A bothersome one?’’ she asked, 
looking down from her window upon 
his bent head and rounded shoulders. 

‘‘T’m afraid so, Nan,” he answered 
without looking up. 

‘* But you didn’t open it, did you ?”’ 

‘“No; that’s why !’’ he cried grimly; 
and pleased with his own readiness, he 
could look up now and meet her eyes. 
‘“ They shan’t badger me down here,’’ 
said Ralph, ‘‘It will keep until I get 
back to town.”’ 

But it kept as insecurely as skeleton 
in open cupboard ; not a moment was 
the letter off his mind. 

He must get back to town first thing, 
so he told them at the breakfast table ; 
but Nan, seeing his trouble, inveigled 
him into the garden for a last turn (it 
might always be the last, indeed), and 
in the narrow avenue, now nearly cov- 
ered in for the summer, abruptly asked 
him if he had opened his letter yet. 

‘*Not yet,’’ he answered hoarsely. 
‘It will keep till I get back.’’ 
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‘But it is bothering you.’’ 

“T know.”’ 

“If I were you, I should prefer to 
know the worst ; and if I trusted any 
one, as you say you trust me—’’ 

‘““Trust you! Nan, I—’”’ 

He had halted abruptly ; but it was 
her face that stopped his tongue. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she commanded. ‘‘I have 
heard enough of all that—enough to 
last me all my life; but if you trust me 
as a friend, as you've said you do, and 
promised you will, you might take me 
into your trouble, open your letter, and 
let us face whatever it contains to- 
gether.’’ 

His tongue clove in his bead; witha 
ghastly laugh he managed to refuse at 
last. Her curiosity was now on fire. 
And to gratify the sudden passion she 
stooped to a level of which she was very 
soon and very bitterly ashamed. 

‘“If you ever want me to feel differ- 
ently towards you—ever, ever, when we 
are both middle-aged people—you must 
begin by trusting me now !”’ 

So spoke Nan, as unworthily as she 
was prompted, on the spur of a moment 
which marked an epoch in her life; but 
even the immediate effect was sufficient- 
ly sensational, for with a cry that was 
almost a sob the conscience-stricken 
wretch broke away from her and fled 
through the checkered sunlight of the 
narrow avenue like the madman her 
words had made him. 

Nan was puzzled and displeased, first 
with him, afterwards, and more serious- 
ly, with herself. She remembered and 
deplored what she had said. If she had 
given him ground for hope! That 
would be terrible, unpardonable, an 
offense against God and man. And yet 
the evidence of his passion displeased 
her least, and least of all the indirect 
. evidence contained in a few lines of ex- 
planation which a special messenger 
brought her during the day ; for while 
they accounted for his conduct of the 
morning, they displayed an intention 
so in accordance with her wishes as to 
relieve her mind of many misgivings. 

‘‘T made sure that it was my orders 
to sail,’’ wrote Ralph with a wise brev- 
ity. ‘‘ I was wrong, but I made sure I 
was right, and yet I could not trust 
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myself to know it for certain without 
telling you, or to tell you and then say 
good-by as you would have me say it! 
Forgive me, if you can; it was a sud- 
den madness, and, as it turns out, there 
was little or no justification for it. 
Still, as a matter of fact, they do talk 
of sending me out with a draft next 
month. ‘That will be soon enough. 
Yet, in one way, you know it could not 
come too soon for me. Oh, Nan, I am 
torn two ways !”’ 

And yet this glib liar had not then 
summoned up the moral courage to open 
her letter. But late at night, in the 
privacy of his own quarters, the abso- 
lute necessity presented itself with fresh 
force. Witha sudden oath the envelope 
was ripped open; but even then the let- 
ter itself was glanced at rather than 
read. 

Endearment and prostestation this 
reader could indeed affort to skip; what 
he could not help seeing in this kind at 
once hardened and inflamed his heart. 
He called her his. His, forsooth, his ! 
Ralph ran a blazing eye over all that, 
tried another page, read a little—caught 
his breath—read backwards and then 
forwards in a skin of ice. Jewson was 
dead. ‘That was bad enough; it was a 
trifle to what followed; for much had 
since come out, and more was suspected 
of the dead man. He had drugged some 
beer and stolen a nugget which Nan 
should havereceived a month ago. That 
much was proved. The nugget had 
been found; there could be little doubt 
that he had stolen the letter which was 
to have accompaniedit. And here Denis 
reproached himself with having written 
so seldom, not once a month as yet; but 
in the first few weeks of abject failure 
he had never had the heart to write, 
but once, and for reasons given he 
could not be sure that even that letter 
had not fallen into the same dead 
hands. 

Devenish held his breath. Was he 
suspected also? Yes, he could see that 
he was, he could read it between the 
lines; and his heart reviled the writer 
for suppressing his suspicions. There 
was no generosity in Ralph, and he 
wanted none from Denis. 

‘“You will be seeing something of 
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Ralph Devenish,’’ the innocent could 
write. ‘‘ You might ask him whether 
Jewson, of his knowledge, ever called 
at our first camp. He never did when 
I was there, but I remember thinking 
of him when Moseley told me a strange 
digger had offered to take our letters. 
He bore me a grudge, as you know; but 
I can hardly think he bore me such a 
grudge as that, or you any grudge at 
all. I should be glad if you had an 
opportunity of speaking to Ralph Dev- 
enish on the subject. The wretched 
man was his servant at the time, so 
perhaps he could enlighten us a little. 
If he can, I am very sure that he 
will.” 

Sure, was he? Sure of Ralph? What 
was the use of such transparent lies ? 
Ralph himself was only enraged by 
them; they accentuated his meanness 
and the other’s magnanimity. He for- 
got that they could not have borne such 
significance to Nan, that she would 
have suspected nothing, and that the 
letter after all was written to her. He 
read on as though it had been written 
to himself; and the end left him icy sick. 
Not because Denis had already made 
several thousands out of his fabulous 
claim, and upwards of £2,500 by a 
single nugget found in the hour that 
was so nearly his last. He was wel- 
come to his filthy gold. It was neither 
record nor assurance of monetary suc- 
cess that froze Ralph’s blood; it was 
Denis’ promise to make amends in the 
matter of correspondence, to write in 
future by every possible ship, and to 
post his letters with his own hand. 

Ralph’s first care was to arrange with 
Lloyd's for immediate advice upon the 
signalling of any homeward-bound 
Australian packet at the Lizard or other 
Channel station; in each case, separate 
postoffice inquiries were the next step; 
and it was from this point that Ralph’s 
appearances in Hertfordshire became as 
delightfully erratic as the Merridews 
found them. So far everything was 
plain sailing. It was the actual inter- 
ception of the letters which was fraught 
with inconceivable difficulty and inces- 
sant danger. 

Its unforeseen variety was its greatest 
curse; if the letter came in the morning, 
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well and good, but once it was only due 
by the evening delivery, and then Dev- 
enish fetched all the letters from the vil- 
lage postoffice on some impudent pre- 
text. He always met the early postman 
at the gate. 

‘* You see, they know where to put 
their finger on me now,’’ he said to 
Nan, in presumed reference to the War 
Office. ‘‘ Since that one fright I got 
down here I am bound to know the 
worst at the earliest possible moment. 
Yet but for you it would be the best, 
and even in spite of you I can’t tell you 
how I long to go! If only you would 
let me leave you on the one footing 
which would make me a happy man !”’ 

For it had come to this; he had pro- 
posed repeatedly and gained the stage 
of receiving a fair hearing and some 
faint encouragement. ‘‘Some day— 
perhaps !”’ she said, with a stress which 
indicated a very distant day indeed; and 
that, of course, was no promise; nor 
was the pale prospect accompanied by 
any hope on Nan’s part that she could 
ever love him as she should. He learnt 
from her lips how he had improved in 
her sight, and, though unable to believe 
there had been so much room for im- 
provement, he was careful to keep the 
ground thus won in her regard. It was 
so at every point of hisadvance. Here 
and there the gain was trifling, but he 
never lost an inch. . 

Ralph had an open and yet silent ally 
in Mr. Merridew ; of old he had always 
wanted this marriage, and now he want- 
ed it more than ever. Nan was not 
happy ; it was the one thing to make 
her happy. He would have told her so 
every day, but for a plain word in the 
beginning from Ralph himself. ‘‘ Din 
mein her ears,’’ said he, ‘‘and I am 
done; leave it to her, and there is a 
chance for me. But never another word 
against Denis Dent; if his name comes 
up, make excuses for him. You don’t 
know women as I know them, sir, or I 
wouldn’t presume to offer you such ad- 
vice.” 

It was followed, however, with all 
loyalty and devotion to their common 
cause. Not for weeks did the father 
venture to express any further opinion 
in the matter, and when he did break 
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silence the occasion justified him. Cap- 
tain Devenish was ordered out at last. 
Typhus, dysentery and ague had de- 
scended upon the Guards’ camp at 
Aladyu close to Varna ; thither Deven- 
ish was to sail before the end of June in 
charge of a draft to replace those fallen 
in this unfair fight. 

It was Mr. Merridew who brought the 
news home from the city, and capped 
it with the conviction, now indeed gen- 
eral, that there would be hard fight- 
ing somewhere before the end. The 
resolution to attack Sebastopol was 
not yet taken, but the probabilty had 
long been in the air, and Merridew 
spoke of it as an absolutecertainty. It 
might be a short campaign; but from 
the character of a map which he spread 
out Mr. Merridew was not of that opin- 
ion. Nan took but a perfunctory inter- 
est in the map; she knew very well 
what had been in her father’s mind for 
weeks; she was entirely prepared for 
what was coming now. 

‘« Whatever may be before them, you 
may depend the Guards will be in the 
van,’’ said Mr. Merridew grandly. 
‘““The chances are that many of them 
will never come back; but we won’t 
think of that. Suppose they are away 
ayear. Think of Ralph and yourself. 
Imagine his torments all that time, 
fighting for his country, and yet uncer- 
tain of you! Howcan you expecthim, 
not to do his duty, for that we know he 
will, but to be as efficient as a soldier 
with a single and a settled mind ?” 

‘* He is certain enough,’’ said Nan 
sulking sweetly, ‘‘ if he can wait.’’ 

‘* But nothing is so uncertain as time 
and war !”’ 

‘Well, I can’t marry him before he 
goes, can I?” 

It was said flippantly, yet with a cer- 
tain feeling far back. in the mind. 

‘‘T don’t know about that. Would 
you, if you could, Nan ?”’ 
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‘‘It might save complications, if he 
is to be away a year. Suppose some 
one else were to come home during the 
year, you know!’’ added Nan with 
undiminished flippancy, yet this was 
the thought at the base of her brain 
and she was entertaining it in bitter 
earnest. 

‘“*Ah, poor Dent!’’ said Merridew 
advisedly, as he grasped her meaning. 

“You needn’t pity him; he will 
come back rich, if not with a wife,’’ 
said the girl whom Devenish knew so 
well. 

Mr. Merridew came back to his point, 
after a pause intended to break the 
thread of painful association, as it did. 

‘* But would you marry Ralph if there 
was time ?”’ 

‘« There isn’t time.” 

‘‘T don’t know. I wish I knew the 
date he sails. It may be later than we 
think.’’ 

So Merridew dropped the subject with 
a tact which was growing on him with 
the conduct of this affair; but first thing 
next morning Ralph and he were clos- 
eted in his private office. 

‘‘ Splendid, splendid!’’ cried the 
younger man. ‘‘ Another word from 
you might have spoilt everything. I 
will run down this minute and say the 
rest for myself.”’ 

‘* But is it possible, Ralph ?”’ 

‘‘ With a special license it would be 
possible to-morrow.”’ 

‘« And how long have you ?”’ 

‘“‘T hopea month. Time enough for 
banns, if you like. We can get them 
put up this Sunday.” 

John Merridew looked at the young 
man sitting before him, his dark face 
flushed, his dark eyes sparkling—hand- 
some, eager and exultant—without a 
misgiving or a qualm for mortal eye to 
see. 

‘“ You are very confident, Ralph !’’ 

“Tam.” 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


F you know the park I have in mind 
] you will remember the rows and 
rows of baby cabs and go-carts that 
line the walks, and the dozens of nurses 
and mothers that sit on the benches. It 
is a great place for us babies; plenty of 
sun and fresh air and a sky so high that 
cries do not echo against it, and a finer 
lot of well kept infants is not to be 
found in the city of New York, if I do 
say it myself. 

You may remember me, too, if you 
have ever visited our park. I am the 
baby in the English perambulator with 
the blue collapsible top. Many people 
—mny parents in particular—have men- 
tioned my intelligent expression and 
have commented favorably on my man- 
ner of sucking my thumb. But I do 
not pride myself on these points, for 
my parents are quite intelligent for 
grown-ups, and my grandmother has 
often said that my father sucked his 
thumb in much the same manner, so I 
presume these are hereditary traits. But 
I will say that I am the only baby in 
our park that has had its picture in the 
magazines. And I can honestly recom- 
mend the brand of infant food that was 
mentioned in connection with my por- 
trait. It undoubtedly makes handsome, 
intelligent babies. 

Iam not of a suspicious nature. I 
‘believe in considering everything good 
until it proves itself bad. I am ready 
at any time to eat anything that my 
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hands can convey to my mouth. I re- 
member distinctly trying to eat the hot 
end of a cigar, but I shall not do so 
again. When I have proved a thing 
bad that settles it. It is the same with 
people. I like every newcomer until 
he or she turns out to be disagreeable 
and tries to kiss me or rub me against 
his day-old beard or ‘‘ tootsy-woots”’ 
me under the chin. But the minute I 
saw the Scientific Mother I knew there 
was trouble ahead. 

She came into our park without a 
baby—I learned later that she was a 
spinster—and she passed along the 
walks handing out little sheets of paper 
to the mothers. Every time she handed 
out a paper, she chucked a baby under 
the chin and grinned and said: ‘‘ What 
a sweet child.’’ She was a long, lank 
woman with gold rimmed eye-glasses 
that made red marks onher nose. When 
she chucked me I very properly broke 
into what we term the ‘‘ disagreeable 
stranger cry,’’ which is an agreed 
danger call of the Babies Protective 
Union. I noticed that the cry had the 
intended effect, for it was quickly passed 
along the line. 

My suspicions were well founded. 
The woman was a Scientific Mother of 
the most virulent type, and her object 
was to deliver a course of lectures on 
Scientific | Motherhood. Scientific 
Motherhood is a state of mind into 
which otherwise kind parents get, that 
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causes them to offer cruei and malicious 
affronts to their helpless offspring. Men 
and aunts can be Scientific Mothers, 
but grandmothers can’t. 

It is rather a new thing, like automo- 
biles and airships, and consists in mak- 
ing a baby do 
whatever it 
doesn’t want to 
do, and in not 
letting it do 
whatever it 
does want to 
do. Anyone 
who can think 
of a new thing 
that a baby 
doesn ’t like, 
and can make 
a baby do it 
can get a di- 
ploma as a Pro- 
fessional Sci- 
entific Mother. 

We soon 
learned that 
the thin wom- 
an was the 
Head _ Profes- 
sional Scien- 
tific Mother of 
the United 
States and that 
she had a great 
influence on 
weak - minded 
parents, which 
are most par- 
ents. 

As nearly as we could judge by the 
results, the first rule of her style of 
Scientific Motherhood was, ‘‘ Don’t feed 
a baby when it is hungry; feed it when 
it isn’t hungry.’’ And the second rule 
was, ‘‘ Don’t givea baby what it wants; 
give it what it doesn’t want.’? There 
were several axioms, too, such as :— 

: ' Uncomfortable clothes are health- 
UL?” 

‘* When a baby is wide-awake it needs 
sleep.’’ 

‘* Learn to say, ‘Baby mustn’t.’ ’’ 

All these things were originated es- 
pecially to render baby life less placid. 
We had heard of them from babies from 
other parks who had visited us from 
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time to time, and it was this advance 
knowledge that had induced us to form 
The Babies’ Protective Union No. 1. 

In forming the Union we had to pro- 

ceed most carefully lest our parents and 
nurses fathom our design, and it was 
rather hard to hold our meetings when 
we were scattered along a mile or more 
of park walks butthe plan was finally 
perfected, and as I had the strongest 
voice I was made Baby in Chief. 
I smile when I think how unsuspi- 
cious our par- 
ents were. My 
mother often 
said ‘‘How 
sweet’’ when 
I gave Dotty 
McNulty or 
some other ba- 
by of the Union 
what we call 
the Kiss of 
Brotherhood, 
andallournew- 
ly - invented 
sign manuals 
were looked up- 
on as new ba- 
by tricks. I 
remember the 
day when I 
shook my rat- 
tle for the first 
time. My moth- 
er was delight- 
ed and had no 
idea I was mere- 
ly signaling to 
Toots Williams the information that 
our regular meeting days had been 
changed from the first and third Tues- 
days of each month to the second and 
fourth. 

In fact our means of communication 
were so limited that we were forced to 
give a secret meaning to every motion 
of the hand, contortion of the face and 
tone of the voice, and as rapidly as we 
learned new words we _ incorporated 
them in our code. It is not for me to 
make public our manual, but it is odd 
to see the pleasure of a mother when a 
member of the Union puts his arm lov- 
ingly around her neck and kisses her, 
when, instead of a love caress, the ac- 
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tion is a signal to some other member 
of the Union telling him that the wom- 
an embraced is a spanker. 

Quite unsuspicious of the existence 
of our Union, the majority of the moth- 
ers of our park joined the Scientific 
Motherhood Guild and we soon began 
to feel the dire effects. The first act of 
tyranny was to put us all on a time 
diet—one’ feed every two and one-half 
hours. The crisis came when Dotty 
McNulty brought her grievance before 
the Union. She had had a meal due at 
eight, and the clock stopped. She wait- 
ed twenty minutes longer and then gave 
the Brother in Distress yell, followed by 
the Brother Still in Distress cries, but 
her unfeeling mother only looked at the 
clock and continued sewing. It was 
after nine before it was noticed that the 
clock had stopped and Dotty was then 
on the verge of starvation. 

The Union had been restless for some 
days before and Dotty’s story decided 
us. If our food was to depend on 
clocks we were in mortal danger. Ifa 
clock became permanently disabled, one 
would evidently be forced to starve to 
death. We voted unanimously to strike 
for our rights. 

In our park the day of the vote is 
still spoken of by our mothers as the 
day of the Nursing Bottles. ‘This came 
about by accident. In putting the ques- 
tion to the assembled babies I said: 
‘« All in favor of striking will make this 
sign,’’ and I then made a downward 
and outward motion with my hand. I 
had not noticed that I held my nursing 
bottle. It slipped from my grasp and 
crashed on thecement walk. Without 
hesitation all the members of the Union 
seized their nursing bottles and dashed 
them to the ground. The sound of 
crashing glass ran through the park like 
the shots of a regiment firing at ran- 
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dom. One or two members who were 
taking nourishment at the time hesitated 
a moment, but, taking a last swallow, 
they tore the bottles from their very lips 
and heroically cast their vote with-the 
majority. 

The effect was instantaneous but un- 
expected. The thin Head Professional 
Scientific Mother had, in one of her 
lectures, recommended the New Patent 
Self-Acting Nursing Bottle, and every 
baby in the park had been supplied with 
I cannot expect you to look at 
the matter as we did, but in the Union 
this new bottle was nicknamed the 
It had a patent valve that shut 
off the food automatically and let us 
have only a drop at a time, which was 
very annoying to us, and our mothers 
supposed that the smashing of bottles 
was a protest against that particular 
kind. 

This was an unexpected but welcome 
result of our vote, for it gave them to 
understand that we objected to at least 
one folly of the Head Scientific Mother. 

Our first concerted act, however, was 
to establish crying regulations, and in 
this I was ably assisted by the pug- 
nosed Williams baby and Sissy Munro, 
who held the champion belts for long 
distance crying in our park. I have 
known Sissy Munro to cry steadily for 
weeks at a time, but the Williams baby 
surpassed us all in thinking of new 
things to cry for. It was he who first 
thought of crying for the park police- 
man’s badge, and to havean English 
sparrow to hold, but perhaps his most 
famous invention was the idea of cry- 
ing because his mother would not bathe 
him in the drinking fountain. The im- 
portant point in the cry is to keep its 
reason unknown, and I believe his 


mother is still unaware that her boy 
wished to bathe in the fountain. 


But 
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aside from his originality the Williams 
boy was a reliable and enthusiastic 
cryer. 

As the object of the strike was to 
make our mothers and nurses as un- 
comfortable as they were making us, I 
divided the Union into three platoons 
of cryers, two of which should always 
be on duty, and, while I led one, Sissy 
Munro and the Williams baby led the 
others. It was inspiring to hear Sissy 
Munro leading her chorus into action 
after a ten minutes’ rest. She sprang 
to her task with a whoop that invari- 
ably made passing strangers pause and 
listen, and she was so enamored of her 
art that even when her platoon was 
resting she practiced plain and fancy 
sobbing, holding the breath, and face- 
reddening. 

By the time to go home we had our 
mothers seriously worried. I can vouch 
for this for I was personally searched 
eight times for pins, patted three times 
for colic and wheeled up and down the 
walks six times. My misguided mother 
supposed when I stopped crying while 
being wheeled it was because I was 
pleased, when, in fact, I merely stopped 
in order that I might give the members 
of the Union encouraging signs and 
grimaces. 

Before we left the park I instructed 
the strikers to cry all night, so that 
their fathers might share in the retribu- 
tion and I told off six of our older mem- 

bers to have croup, and in 
order that none might think 
me too severe in my de- 
mands, I myself had croup 
that night. As I knew I 


had a strenuous day ahead 
I took a few minutes sleep 
about three in the morning, 
but as I snatched the nap 
while my father was run- 
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ning for the doctor I did not give him 
any respite, and he was beautifully 
fagged in the morning. I sent him to 
work with a merry salvo of yells. 

The next day, while continuing the 
cries, we interdicted all smiles, all play- 
ing with toys and all other amusements 
that we usually furnish to keep our 
mothers in good humor, and we 
one and all refused to take nourishment 
in any form except after prolonged 
coaxing, and then only in a listless 
manner. About the middle ofthe after- 
noon, as I was practicing the third de- 
gree rites, which consist in putting the 


_tight and left feet alternately in the 


mouth, I heard Dimples Smith, who has 
her cab stand at the far end of the park, 
give the ‘‘ disagreeable stranger cry,” 
and ina moment all the members of the 
Union were on the alert and ready for 
the worst. It was the Head Scientific 
Mother and she passed along the line 
smiling and bowing to the nurses and 
mothers. ‘The members of the Union, 
however, utterly ignored her. Some 
pretended to sleep, some gave mock at- 
tention to their toys and some openly 
wailed. It was beautifully done and I 
was swelling with pride when to my 
horror I saw Dorothy Gertrude Wish- 
art, a member of whose loyalty I had 
had no suspicion, look up at the Head 
Scientific Mother and smile sweetly. 

I frowned but the misguided member 
did not notice me, and I rapped sharply 
for order with my rattle. Dorothy Ger- 
trude only glanced at me, and then held 
out her hands to the Head Scientific 
Mother. 

My anger was so great that I actually 
felt an attack of colic coming upon me, 
and I should have cried out ‘‘scab’’ 
but that I had no S$ in my vocabulary. 
My sorrow was the greater because I 
always had a certain feeling of attach- 


I dreaded the effects of that balloon on my fellow members. 


I gave the signal for the go-as-you-please cry. 


ment for Dorothy Gertrude, partly be- 
cause we are in a way, cousins, and 
partly for more romantic reasons. 
Dorothy Gertrude is what we call a 
cow-cousin to me. In other words our 
mothers buy milk of the same dairy. 
As for the romance, I trust I am not 
mercenary, but I one day overheard her 
mother say that Dorothy Gertrude had 
twenty-six pennies safely invested in a 
patent savings bank from which money 
could not be removed except with an 
axe, and I noticed a few minutes later 
that Dorothy Gertrude’s eyes were a 
little bluer than any other eyes in the 
park, and I saw when she coyly put her 
dainty foot in her rose bud mouth that 
she had a neatly turned ankle. 

Wealth I know does not always 
mean happiness, but it is an aid to a 
happy life, and once having been 
wealthy, a man always appreciates 
riches. I may say that I was at one 
time as comfortably fixed as any baby 
in the park. I had eighteen pennies, 
two nickels and a Canadian quarter 
snugly laid away in a bank of which 
my father was cashier, but in one of 
these periods of financial depression 
that come about the time the rent is 
due, the cashier turned the bank upside 
down and shook out the funds. He 
made a verbal agreement at the time to 
repay his defalcation but I consider the 
whole amount a loss. 

Dorothy Gertrude had, too, shown 
me quite plainly that such attentions 
as I had shown her were not unpleas- 
ing to her. As her nurse wheeled her 
past my perambulator one day, I threw 
my favorite rattle into her lap and I 
saw her take it in her hand and raise it 
to herlips. All these things had led 
me to consider an alliance with her not 
impossible. It is true that she is older 
than I, having been born three days 
before I was born, but she is by no 
means an old maid and I often think of 


her as the younger, as I have already 
a tooth, while she has not. 

You can imagine, then, my sorrow 
when I saw Dorothy Gertrude giving 
the Head Professional Scientific Mother 


every sign of love and affection. My 
feelings were such as I have been told 
are those of one of our brotherhood who 
reaches the weaning period and clasps 
his well-beloved nursing bottle to his 
lips only to find it filled with vinegar. 
For a moment I felt that I would give 
up the fight, resign the leadership of 
the strike and abandon the park for- 
ever. 

I saw the Head Scientific Mother 
pause in amazement, for never before 
had a baby given her the signs of love 
and affection. She bent down to kiss 
Dorothy Gertrude and instantly both 
of Dorothy Gertrude’s hands shot out 
and grasped the Scientific Mother’s 
hair, gently and firmly. The Scienti- 
fic Mother held back but Dorothy Ger- 
trude held fast and, crowing and laugh- 
ing, pulled with all her strength. It 
was a most artistic hair pull. I could 
not have done it better myself. Dorothy 
Gertrude had grasped enough hair to 
get a firm hold but not enough to dis- 
tribute the pull, and she swung her 
arms atan angle that threw her strength 
on one or two hairs ata time. I really 
had not thought Dorothy Gertrude had 
so much science, but my heart over- 
flowed when I saw her joyful eyes turn 
in my direction for approval and one of 
them gave mea quick, knowing wink. 

It took three mothers to release the 
Head Scientific’s head from Dorothy 
Gertrude’s grasp, and when their com- 
bined efforts succeeded Dorothy Ger- 
trude waved aloft two handfuls of pom- 
padour, and to show that she had done 
it all for the good of the Union she im- 
mediately burst into yells of distress. 
The Head Scientific retreated hastily 
from the park, and by the laughter of 
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some of our mothers after she was gone 
we knew that she was losing their re- 
spect and sympathy. 

That night I named six other mem- 
bers to have the croup, and instructed 
all to have crying fits, but not to tire 
themselves out, for the next day wasto 
be the most strenuous of all; it was to 
be the day on which our battle would be 
won or lost. 

As soon as my perambulator reached 
the park the next day I called the roll 
and found all members present. We 
began the day with a choral cry by all 
members in unison, followed with colic 
fits by every fourth baby. While these 
members were doubling up in the most 
approved fashion the other members 
were pale, listless, peevish or sulky as 
they thought would be most effect- 
ive. As for myself I lay back and 
whined pettishly, with occasional kicks 
at the foot of my perambulator. 

It was a very hot day and I was sorry 
to learn, by chance remarks, that all 
our efforts were supposed by our moth- 
ers to be caused by the weather, by 
teething or by the bad night we had 
passed, and I began to be afraid that 
we would have to develop whooping- 
cough or measles before our cause 
could be victorious. 

To add to my worry there entered the 
park at this hour a newcomer in our 
neighborhood. He rode in an elabo- 
rate go-cart with a blue silk sunshade, 
and his plump face bore a look of self- 
satisfied fulness that did not harmonize 
with the efforts of woe being made by 
the Babies’ Protective Union. 

The intrusion of non-Union labor is 
always apt to be disastrous to a strike, 
and I felt that this newcomer would 
prove particularly subversive to my dis- 
cipline because he carried a red toy bal- 
loon in his hand. Newcomers to the 
park, I have noticed, are always wheeled 
up and down all the walks, and I dread- 
ed the effect of that balloon on my fel- 
low members. I myself could hardly 
withhold a crow of interest and my 
hands twitched to reach out for the bal- 
loon. You can judge what would 
have been the effect on the less earnest 
members. 

I might have persuaded the new- 
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comer -to take out a Union card if I had 
had time, but to do so would have 
meant a neglect of the operations I was 
leading, and that could not be thought 
of. Either way I saw the strike a fail- 
ure and the members of the Union go- 
ing back to work at any terms offered 
by the Scientific Motherhood Guild. 
But, resolved on a last strong effort, I 
gave the signal for the go-as-you-please 
cry and the whole park burst into wails. 

The mother of the newcomer stopped 
short, and even the newcomer himself 
looked sober. The new mother turned 
to my mother and spoke. 

‘Whatever ails the babies in this 
park ?’’ sheasked curiously. ‘‘Are they 
always as cross as this? If they are I 
shall have to take Harold elsewhere. I 
don’t want his temper spoiled.” 

My mother stiffened. 

‘‘T guess our babies are as good as 
any, on an average,’’ she said haughtily, 
for that is the way park mothers always 
greet a newcomer, ‘‘ but they have all 
been out of sorts for several days.’’ 

The new-coming mother took a seat 
beside my mother. 

‘* It is odd they should all be so cross 
at once,’’ she said meekly, as a stranger 
in our park should. ‘‘I have never 
seen so many cross children since last 
fall. I lived on West Ninety-sixth 
street then, and one of those persons 
that preach Scientific Motherhood con- 
vinced the neighborhood that our ideas 
were all wrong, so we tried her rules, 
and before we were through we had the 
sickliest, crossest lot of babies in New 
York.”’ 

My mother closed her lips firmly. 

As I have said, my parents are quite 
intelligent, as is natural for persons as- 
sociating with me daily, and she was 
able to put two and two together. 

Of course she did not let the stranger 
know that she had learned anything 
from her. Park mothers never do that. 
But I had been fed only two hours be- 
fore and I knew by the way mother hast- 
ened to feed me that the shaft had gone 
home, and before evening every mother 
in the park had abandoned Scientific 
Motherhood and our strike was won. 

I was glad that my perambulator was 
pushed alongside Dorothy Gertrude’s 
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as we left the park, for I expected her 
to compliment me on my masterly man- 
agement of the strike, but she seemed 
strangely preoccupied with her teething 
ring and I had to introduce the subject 
myself. 

‘* All’s well that ends well,’’ I said. 

‘« Yes,’’ replied Dorothy Gertrude in 
the finger-and-eye dialect, ‘‘ but did you 
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notice how beautifully that new boy 
squeaks his rubber doll?” 

Oh, the fickleness of woman! In 
my rage I threw myself back in my pil- 
low, and to stifle an angry retort I filled 
my mouth with the front breadth of my 
dress. The last I saw of Dorothy Ger- 
trude that night she was waving ‘‘ by- 
by ’’ to the newcomer. 


THE ADVENTURER IN SPAIN* 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


THE ROMANCE OF A BEGGAR MAN 


FTER smuggling, easy was the 
descent to mere strolling and 
vagabondage. 

I had on previous sojourns in the 
country, obtained some introduction to 
that highly respectable and respected 
class, the United Society of Beggars 
and Bettellers trafficking in the Spains. 
I was not in the least surprised to hear 
Bifio, that most useful of servants, 
when I asked him as to his pros- 
pective bride and father-in-law, answer 
without constraint and without shame: 
‘‘He is a traveling merchant. No, 
neither mendicant nor suppliant—as the 
sefior might misunderstand. For Rodil 
possesses a wagon of his own—and a 
mule of the true mouse color.” 

Bifio’s introduction of his prospec- 
tive kinsman soon proved him to be 
of another stamp from the beggars who 
are the props and parasites of church 
porches. 

‘« Sefior,’’ he said, ‘‘ this is my friend 
concerning whom I spoke. Don Bueno- 
venture de Rodil y Alva is his name, 
but he will be well content if, after the 
first time, you call him Rodil !"’ 

* Copyright, 1903, by S, R. Crockett. 


By profession Rodil was a mender of 
umbrellas. That was his proper task 
when the police inquired or when the 
fit of manual activity came to him. But 
in the latter case he needed either 
Penique his son or Concepcion his wife 
to assist him. The unlicensed peddling 
he could do alone. 

Thus it was that Rodil and I began 
our friendship. After I knew him 
better he proved full of the wisest of 
saws and the most modern of instances. 

He gave me in short the philosophy 
of Beggarland. 

‘‘It is as good a trade as another,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and fully as honest. The 
Sangrador bleeds, and so do we. The 
lawyer cheats, but as for us, we say 
plainly what we want, and in time of 
need—take it. (Do not let Penique hear 
that!) The priest prays, and so ata 
pinch can I—and for all that one sees, 
my prayers are just as efficacious as his. 
I have my wagon, my horse, my tools, 
my ten fingers. Those who call me 
mendicant, do so at their peril, for I 
possess also a knife ready in my sash. 
I have a wife—good as wives go, fail- 
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ing only in obedience and the power to 
hold her tongue, the two common ills 
of the sex. I have a daughter, the like 
of whom has no man. She is noways 
beautiful, I grant you. Yet I think 
not that it is for her money that your 
friend, Bifio, the Frenchman, hangs a 
foot after her !’’ 

‘‘ Her money ?”’ I said; ‘‘ you must 
have done well with your umbrellas to 
be able to give her a dowry—one that 
would tempt a man well-to-do in the 
world, like Bifio.’’ 

‘‘T giveher money !’’—Rodil laughed. 
‘‘T have not 
an occhavino 
to give her. 
What her un- 
cle may do I 
know not. 
He is an old, 
sedate hunks 
and sits close 
on his money 
bags. But 
Marinessia 
has no need 
of any man’s 
bounty. She 
has _ received 
the palms. 
She has also 
a medal and 
—what do 
you call it >— 
a pension.’’ 

‘“*From 
the govern- 
ment?’’ I in- 
quired. ‘I 
had not 
thought that 
you stood well with the officials. You 
are the first man I have known in Spain 
who did not take his dues, or more than 
his dues, out of the governmental pouch 
—not as a suppliant, but with the 
strong hand.’’ 

‘‘The government !’’ he cried, drop- 
ping his pincers in his haste to correct 
my mistake. ‘‘ Why, I do not mean 
the government at Madrid, but the gov- 
ernment of France—which is a true 
government and knows how to keep its 
promises. It happened thus: My girl, 
Marinessia, is very strong and loves 


Rodil and his family. 
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horses. So that from Bayona to Bany- 
uls all call her La Dompteuse. 

““You have seen her, Sefior? A 
plain face, a head like the blessed Ma- 
donna painted up in a church, a man’s 
shoulders, arms—sir, you should see her 
at the plough with a team of young 
horses—and aneye! Ah, excellency, 
the life is in the eye. She can temper 
a young mule without the cruel break- 
er's bridle. It happened last year, that 
of which I tell you, in the time of the 
early falling snow. Perhaps you re- 
member the time we were going north, 
my wife and 
Penique and 
I, Marinessia 
being with 
us. She wish- 
ed to see 
France, and 
the frost hav- 
ing come ear- 
ly at her un- 
cle’s, there 
was no more 
work to be 
done on the 
farm. Sowe 
dwelt in the 
caravan, us 
four—or ra- 
ther for 
warmth Pen- 
ique slept in 
the boot un- 
derneath 
with the 
watch-dog. 

‘*You have 
been by Pu- 
morens 
across the Col de la Perche? What— 
many times? Well, then you remem- 
ber the steep descent from Mont Louis 
as you go towards Villefranche? ‘There 
is a bridge at the bottom, very narrow, 
and, as God willed it, only half of it 
passable, the rest being under repair. 
We were resting in a field by the road- 
side and our old beast was turned out to 
graze. Little enough, God knows, was 
there for him to champ his teeth upon ! 
And Marinessia, who hates to be idle, 
was helping the farmer’s wife to break 
the clods with a great stone roller anda 
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teamof oxen. Eh! Sefior, what a wife 
she will make! Her man will have no 
need to work. 

‘* Well, sudden as cannon shot, from 
above there came a great crying anda 
growing rumble. Iran tothe roadside, 
but because there was a bend I could 
see nothing. Yet more and more men 
cried as the rumble came nearer, and I 
ran to the bridge-head thinking that 
mayhap there had been an ice-break 
high among the mountains and that the 
floods were threatening the river lands. 

‘* But as I stood and looked—I and 
many men, Italians and Sardes mostly, 
who were working at the bridge—lo! 
round the corner, rocking and swaying, 
came a carriage—a great man’s carriage, 
not a hired hack of the roads. The 
horses were galloping, wild with fear, 
their necks stretched out, and in the 
carriage there were two ladies. The 
coachman had leaped off long before 
where he found a soft place, for he knew 
of the bridge. He was a Frenchman, 
and cared only for his own skin. 

‘““There was a copse at the last 
bend—a little clump of trees, all wind- 
driven away from the north by the 
fierce, even thrust of the mistral—your 
honor knows it. It is just at the angle 
of the road before the bridge. And as 
I stood thus, I saw one spring out of 
the pine shadows. It was my daughter 
— yes, that same Marinessia, whom you 
have seen, and where no man would 
venture, she leaped and clung. They 
dragged her, the mad creatures beating 
her from side to side as they tossed 
their heads, like a bladder on a jester’s 
staff. But presently she got her foot- 
ing, and ran a little way with them, 
holding back with all her weight. They 
slackened, but already the bridge was 
near, and nearer still the scattered 
blocks the Sardes had left. Almost 
they were over. Theside of the carriage 
carried away the wooden rail before the 
stone baluster begins. 

‘* God in his heaven !’’ I cried, ‘‘they 
are over! But suddenly my daugh- 
ter Marinessia caught all the reins in 
both hands and with a gesture grand 
and simple and strong, wrenched the 
horses’ heads as it were, across her 
chest. They stopped, trembling—and 
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the breast of the leader scraped the para- 
pet of the bridge! Sefior, it was the 
wife and daughter of the commandant 
of Mont Louis who were in the carriage. 
So for his wife’s sake, and still more 
for his daughter’s, he obtained the 
‘laurels’ for my girl. No, I do not 
well know what they are, but they are 
of great respect, and they were presented 
at Prades to my daughter Marinessia. 
The prefect put something on her head 
—palms or laurels—I know not which. 
I only know that Marinessia cried all 
night and part of the morning because 
she had to appear before these great 
folk. Indeed she only stopped when 
Penique told her that she was making 
her eyes red and ugly like earthenware 
saucers. 

‘But at the presentation everything 
passed well. Even the soldiers pre- 
sented arms to my Marinessia, yes, and 
every year there is a paper comes to the 
care of the curé of Puymorens, who is 
a friend of mine. Then when I take it, 
with Marinessia’s name written there- 
on to the bank in Prades, and wait a 
while behind wire, after much writing 
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here and there and showing of papers, 
the money is paid—all in gold and each 
Napoleon worth many, many of the 
pesetas of hungry Spain. 

‘* That is the tale and Marinessia is 
a good girl, having that which is better 
than beauty. No, Sefior, I do not mean 
the money—though it is true that 
money also is good. But if Biflo, your 
friend, is a good man, and my daughter 
of a liking, I shall not say them no. 
But all must be regular and done by the 
priest of Puymorens, my friend. For 
we Alvas are no road-gangers, no hen- 
roost thieves, no heathen Gitanos; but 
good Christians and of an old family.’’ 

After Rodil had, as it were, perused 
me for some days, and assured himself 
that I was neither a government spy, 
nor trying to find out the secret of a gold 
mine—the two favorite explanations of 
my presence among these mountains, 
he took to me amazingly and proposed 
a trip together. 

‘* We will leave my wife with her 
brother,’’ he said, ‘‘she is of little use 
at any rate, and she and Penique can 
at least eat off him! He has never paid 
me the last quarter of his sister’s dowry 
to this day. Or at least that part of it 
which we differed about—and if they 
cannot eat the amount at his house, I 
shall never see a penny of it. Besides 
we shall see so much the more being 
disembarrassed of women, and (said as 
an after-thought) it is more becoming 
that Marinessia should have her mother 
with her, if so be that your friend per- 
sists in making his court to her !” 

As a traveling companion Rodil was 
perfect. He never went too far. He 
never went too fast. He was amen- 
able to hints as to stopping-places. 
Being one of the few Spaniards who 
habitually smoke a pipe, he was not 
eternally ‘‘twizzling’’ cigarette papers 
night and day, a thing which ulti- 
mately grows irritating to one not to the 
manner born. He had the long silences 
of the northener, and was content to sit 
and push the ‘‘dottle’’ down with his 
thumb till he had something to say 
worth saying. 

But as he opened out he gave the bi- 
ographies of the passers-by while we 
sat together under the pleasant tilt of 
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his cart, with Penique running on 
ahead and stimulating Babieca with 
incentives literally of the stone age. 

We left the pleasant City of Dream 
by the southern gate, and on a stone 
overlooking the canal near the barracks 
sat a man fantastically robed in striped 
mantle of brown and yellow. 

‘Can I take him?” I demanded of 
Rodil, for though he himself had no 
scruples as to being photographed, 
others might not be equally large-mind- 
ed. However, it soon appeared that the 
object on the stone had no objections. 
Yet I well-nigh missed him, for in de- 
scending hastily from the front seat of 
the caravan I dropped my ‘‘finder’’ and 
had to chance the exposure. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in getting my beggar 
on the very corner of the plate. 

“It is well,’’? said Rodil; ‘‘ that is 
old Don Tomas of the Murders—no 
common man, Tomas! In his day he 
committed many. But that is long past, 
and now he only tramps upon the roads 
from shrinetoshrine. If you give him 
a Great Dog (a penny) he will tell you 
all about it. That is, indeed, how he 
makes his living, both here and in his 
wife’s ventorilla.”’ 

As my experiences of life had not in- 
cluded hearing a Troppmann of the fam- 
ily circle relate the story of his slayings 
for so small a consideration, I decided 
to invest in a pennyworth of the stock- 
in-trade of Don Tomas of the Murders. 

The old man, his mouth all a-droop, 
was basking in the sun, which warmed 
his limbs and doubtless sent a drowsy 
bliss to his heart. He blinked upon us 
as we came near, but without expecta- 
tion and without fear. Rodil addressed 
him familiarly. 

‘“« Ah, Father Tomas,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 
are fortunate, indeed, to find you. This 
great foreign nobleman has come from 
England to see you and to hear you 
speak.’’ 

The old man cackled out a clucking, 
toothless laugh. 

‘« Ah,” he muttered ‘‘they all come. 
They alllisten toold Tomas. When he 
speaks every one is silent. Tomas is 
the most famous man in Aragon—aye, 
in the Spains—that is, since they slew 
José Maria,” 
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And then the dreadful old man leaned 
forward suddenly and thrusting his staff 
in my face he added, in his unctuous, 
shivering whisper : ‘‘AJ/so, they were all 
of my family.” 

He had a series of little rings of brass 
let into the staff just below the handle. 

‘All my kinsfolk,’’ he chuckled 
again triumphantly, ‘‘and 
all grown men. Never 
unfairly I slew one, and 
never behind backs !”’ 

At this point Rodil 
nudged my elbow and I 
gave the old villain cer- 
tain small coins, which 
he slipped into a greasy 
rag-bag slung about his 
neck. As I did so I saw 
many crosses and medals, 
such as are given to pil- 
grims at holy places for 
the accomplishment of 
pilgrimages. Tomas was 
on the way to make an 
edifying end. But at pres- 
ent his thoughts were 
other, and not well be- 
seeming in a visitant of 
shrines. 

‘« That,’’ he said point- 
ing to the first ring, ‘‘ is 
my brother Barbalu, the 
wise one, the medico. He 
was so strong and wise 
that he had me cast out 
of the house. But I met 
him in the way—by the 
Sierra Moncayo it was, 
where the red rock is, 
shaped like a lion. And 
ha! ha! Barbalu was 
wise and Barbalu was a 
physician. But the phy- 
sician could not cure him- 
self and he found that 
my little knife was the 
better ‘sangrador ’ (bloodletter) !’’ 

The jest was manifestly an old one, 
from the extreme enjoyment of the old 
bandit as he mumbled it out. But Rodil 
hurried him on to other tales. 

‘“The great cannot wait all day on 
your foolish gossip, Don Tomas,’’ said 
Rodil, ‘‘ what do the other rings be- 
token ?”’ 


Don Tomas of the Murders. 
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‘The next,’’ said Tomas, glimmer- 
ing at it through his stubby, white eye- 
lashes, ‘‘ was—let me see—yes, my 
brother-iu-law, the husband of my 
sister—a big, strong man that would 
have taken everything for himself. He 
had the vineyard, but he died before he 
had gathered the first vintage. Then 
comes my cousin Stephen, 
the miller, who went 
about with evil tales, and 
my youngest brother Ju- 
lio, against whom I had 
no quarrel till he provok- 
ed me at the entering in 
of El Seo, when I came 
down one Easter Sunday 
to make my year’s peace, 
with my money for the 
priest ready in the stitch- 
ing of my montora cap. 
I was walking @ /a dir- 
longa, that is, at mine 
ease. But my father, the 
old man, having disinher- 
ited me, had set the young- 
ling on. So Julio died— 
yes, at the gate of El Seo 
he died, and when his 
father heard of it, he took 
to his bed and died also. 
Thave always been grieved 
for that! I had meant tt 
to happen otherwise. That 
is why there is no ring in 
this place of the staff! I 
was not a son for any 
father to disinherit—that 
is, with safety !’’ 

Don Tomas waggled his 
head as he gazed at the 


p. 

‘““No,’’ he said, ‘‘I am 
an honest man and no 
boaster like those over 
yonder. I will take no 
credit for that which I 
have not done. My: father died in his 
bed and so there is only a ring of black 
on my staff—black, in token of mourn- 
ing!” 

by this time I had had quite enough 
of Don Tomas of the Murders, and 
hastened away from the roll call of the 
remaining rings. 

The old man rose and shouted after 


The Watcher. 


us. He had meant to detain us all day. 
‘‘ Wait, wait—I have not told you of 
my wife’s relations--not so much as 
one of them !”’ 

Rodil and I went up the brae 
together, the dust boiling up hot and 
soft under our feet. It came up be- 
tween my toes through the alpargatas 
with a general feeling of comfort, par- 
ticularly soothing. 

‘* How is it,’’ I asked of Rodil as we 
pushed on to join Penique, ‘‘ that such 
an old villain has not been garotted 
long ago?”’ 

Rodil shrugged his shoulders at the 
impossibility of ever making the 
foreigner understand the customs of 
Spain. 

“It is just because it is so long 
ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ as I told you it was a 
time of war, and there were many kill- 
ings. Besides, Don Tomas was always 
a good, religious man and gave to the 
church, never doing evil to any, except 
to those of his own house with whom 
he had a quarrel. To which be it 
added that they were all an evil tribe 
—his two brothers and his cousin 
Stephen the miller, and worse than all 
his wife’s relations. So the people 
said: ‘It is very well done!’ And they 
even pointed out others to Don Tomas 
of whom the earth had been the better 
rid. But because of his kind heart and 
forgetfulness, somehow they were let 
live, which in the end was the worse for 
the land. And the worst of all is Don 
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Tomas’s own son, who will one day 
undoubtedly slay the old man, being set 
on by his mother to revenge her kin- 
dred. Even the priest spoke against 
his hatred of his father from the pulpit 
and said: ‘It is a warning!’ And so it 
was. For if you kill out a nest of 
snakes and spare one—that one will one 
day bite you to the death !”’ 

Then Rodil thought a little and shook 
his head gravely. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘ when a man sets 
himself to clean his yard, it is better for 
him if he sweeps all the rubbish outside 
the gate !’’ : 

And that night in the stony gorges 
of Moncayo, after the heath-plants 
were gathered and the sacks laid straight 
upon them for a mattress in one of the 
many grottos of the hillside, I wandered 
forth, and under the arch of the stars, 
sparkling many-colored in the falling 
dew (as through a pane which begins to 
be frosted), I thought of the strange 
prides and shames of men. 

And as I thought on all these things 
and looked at the stars, I did not won- 
der at the stern conclusion of a certain 
indicter of wise sayings, ‘‘He that sits 
in the heavens shall laugh !’’ Though 
I also hoped that, being critically exam- 
ined, the original would bear the sense of 
‘“smile’’—‘‘ He that sits in the heavens 
shall smile’’—a smile of understanding, 
of all comprehension, of pity infinite, 
without mockery and without resent- 
ment. 


THE WATCHER 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Under the morning Love hoisted the sail, 
Dipped down the path of the favoring gale, 
Loosened each dawn-colored streamer, the dreamer 
“<Tarry!”? I prayed him; it naught would avail. 


Pale with my fear and foreboding I bide, 


Straining my eyes o'er the sea-reaches wide; 


Ab, but the waiting is lonely !— 


If onl 


Love would come back at the turn of the tide! 


THE SPELLING MATCH 


By NORMAN N. CROWELL 


blood wirr runnin’ in more veins thin 

now, ye could look out for merry 
times,”’ says the storekeeper, as he closed the 
hasp on the cheese-box. 

‘*Sure |’ says McBride, as he worked at the 
halibut. ‘Right ye be.” 

‘“oTwirr whin me father an’ mither wirr 
small lads, thim wirr th’ bould days,’’ says 
the store man. ‘‘Ho!l Ho!” sayshe, holding 
his sides. 

“Ye ould chessy cat!’’ says Moriarity 


“ "To RR in th’ ould days whin spoortin’ 


scowling. 
‘“‘Hal Hal Ho! Hoo!’ says the store 
man. ‘‘Iver hear th’ tale iv th’ Athlone 


spellin’ match, lads? Spake out strong ef ye 
have,’”’ he says. 

‘* Divvil th’ cat’s brith,"’ saysCallery. And 
when the rest all said the same the store man 
had naught to do but smooth out his face and 
go on with the story. 

“Well, byes,’’ says he, stroking his whis- 
ker, ‘‘ whin Athlone wirr but a small fistful iv 
a place there kem inty town wan day Terrence 
Donahu, a sober an’ industhrious fella, wid tin 
childher. Now Terrence wirr th’ most par- 
suasive divvil iv all an ’twirr no more thin a 
fortnight whin he had th’ soft-hearted payple 
of Athlone hard at work puttin’ up a school- 
house for th’ proper idjication iv th’ young 
Donahus, min’ ye. An’ whin’ th’ structure 
wirr all complate, out wint ould Jerry McCan- 
non foragin’ for some wan wid brains that 
would do for a taycher, an’ in a wake’s time 
he kem back towin’ a young leddy. 

“An thin it wirr, lads, Athlone took an 
eye-openin’ ye might have heard. There she 
stood, no higher thin yer shoulder, Callery, 
an’ wearin’ hair blacker thin Saint Pathrick’s 
ould hat an’ wid red roses on th’ two chakes 
iv her that would mek a blin’ man teka grip 
on his brith. But I’m not sayin’ what th’ 
big, tall Athlone girls wirr thinkin’ th’ while, 
no, sir—that's privit. 

‘Now 'mongst th’ lads iv th’ town wirr 


some mighty fine fellas, but o’ny four doI 
haye rayson t’ call out t? ye. Thim wirr Tim- 
my Devney, Pat Melloy, Mike Gurran an’ 
Martin Kennedy—strappin’ tall lads that 
could look anny man in th’ eye an’ say what 
he thought iv him. Th’ raskils wirr inty 
ivrything from love-makin’, skull-crackin’, 
grave-robbin’ orwhat. Annyway a wake later 
th’ four iv thim wirr th’ on’y wans lift in th’ 
field with th’ young taycher, an’ no man 
could tell which wirr th’ betther, an’ no more 
could they. 

‘‘An’ bein’ gintlemen an’ frien’s, they made 
out a trial t’ settle it peaceably t’ save th’ 
leddy th’ strain iv th’ coortin’, ye say. An’ 
they took cards, but Tim Devney shook some 
large wans from Pat Melloy's sleeve an’ they 
took to the cruiskin forthwith, th’ bist laigs t’ 
beth’ winners. But they caught Timmy Dev- 
ney, the rogue, takin’ his in col’ tay, havin’ 
putupa bribe to th’ barman. So thin they 
had words an’ fin’ly wint in with their han’s. 
Whin they pulled thim apart they had t’ draw 
straws t’ daycide which was Tim an’ which 
Pat, an’ the pack iv thim took t’ their beds. 

“But in no time out they kem frish as 
daisies an’ layin’ plans t’ bate out aich other, 
ivry man for himself an’ ould Scratch tek th’ 
hindmost. An’ be th same token ye might 
see Melloy iv a marnin’ pinnin’ a big bunch 
iv flowers t’ th’ hasp iv th’ school-house an’ 
mebbe tin minnits later Gurran would show 
up an’ stick a big card t’ th’ bunch with his 
name writ on it. 

‘*An’ so wan marnin’, whin Martin Ken- 
nedy wirr hookin’ a sheave iv Swate Williams 
t’ thdure, th’ leddy bounces out suddint an’ 
poor Martin nigh draps in his tracks iv fright. 

“« Howly Patl’ says he, drawin’ in his 
brith. 

‘«« Sir,’ says th’ leddy, stiffenin’ her shoul- 
der. 

““¢Ve must s’cuse me,’ said Martin movin’ 
off. ‘I’minaquick hurry, as me father’s laig 
is so bad I can’t lave him wan minnit,’ says he. 


Marginalia. 


‘“With that he dodged roun’ th’ corner, an’ 
in wan irr two minnits up kem Timmy Dev- 
ney, dressed to slaughter at sight. Th’ tay- 
cher called out t’ him an’ th’ lad kem in 
swellin’ out his chist like a turkey. 

“Little Mickey Donahu’s cap wirr stickin’ 
up th’ big chimbly, an’ would kin’ Misther 
Devney be so nobil as t’ run his long arm up 
after th’ same?’ 

“« «Sure l’ says Tim, gettin’ down an’ cockin’ 
his eye up the chimbly. ‘Ican almost see it,’ 
he says. ‘It’s a long way up.’ 

“«“Itis,’ she says, noddin’. 

‘“‘So Tim crawls inty th’ grate an’ feels 
roun’ careful with his fingers in th’ chimbly, 
but no cap at all, at all. Thin he squints up 
th’ flue, whin swoosh—the poor fella wirr 
nigh buried in brickdust. Lettin’ out a yell, 
he lep out on th’ flure, whilst th’ Donahus 
roared fit t’ crack thimsilves. 

‘«*Ver chimbley’s cleaned,’ says Tim spit- 
tin’ out a lump. 

‘«« Thank ye,’ says she, bendin’ over, whilst 
Tim shook out his pant’s laig an’ watched th’ 
soot sift down to the flure. 

“** Nice evenin’,’ says Tim, squintin’ at th’ 
young Donahu’s turnin’ dark from th’ dust. 
Thin she bruk down an’ laughed, Callery, till 
Tim slips out th’ dure usin’ langwidg ye’d 
nade gloves on t’ handle, I tell ye. 

‘Well, th’ very nixt day it wirr whin Mike 
Gurran got tuk witha mortial bad thirst an’ 
stopped at th’ school pump fora slaker. An’ 
th’ taycher kem out an’ says will he do her 
th’ kindness iv a favor, like a good fella. 


““*On’y name it,’ says Mike bendin’ over 
an’ bumpin’ himsilf behin’ on th’ pump. 
‘*‘Somethin’s been movin’ roun’ benayth th’ 


house,’ saysshe. ‘If some bould lad—’ 

‘‘But Mike wirr half way roun’ 
th’ buildin’ lookin’ for th’ hole t’ 
crawl in at an’ in th’ wiggle iv an 
eyelid he had scratched himsilf 
under. An’ who should he fin’ 
over in wan corner but Pat Melloy, 
humped an’ listenin’ through th’ 
cracks. 

“An’ whilst Mike wirr upbraid- 
in’ him most oncommon scan’lous 
indade, down through th’ cracks 
an’ crevices kem sousin a dale iv 
col’ wather an’ th’ lads wirr wet t’ 
th’ skin. 

““< Wurroo I’ says they an’ claws 
out like two squir’ls, an’ th’ first 
thing they laid eye on wirr th’ 
taycher wringin’ her han’s an’ 
some parts iv her apron. 

“*Oh!’ she says. ‘I’ve wasted 
a whole pail iv wather.’ 

“** Not at all,’ says Mike, feelin’ 

iv himsilf an’ tryin’ t’ smile, but not. 

‘“**Oh, dear! Oh, dear!’ she says, amazed 
t’ spachlessness, 

‘** Well,’ says Mike, coughin’ a bit, ‘I'll be 
movin’. Me lungs is not what they ought t’ 
be,’ he says, hackin’. 

‘“*An’ me hilth wirr nivver th’ best,’ says 
Pat thin, ‘an’ I’m falin’ rale fayverish. I must 
be off for th’ docther,’ he says, 
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‘“Th’ nixt few days th’ fellas’ faces wirr 
that long they could have ate oats from a 
churn, an’ so wan night down at McComber's 
place ould Jawn Killigan says, savs he :— 

“* Fellas,’ he says til thim, ‘an’ why do 
ye not sind up yer falins by a doccymintal ul- 
timmaytem ?’ he says like that. 

‘«* What?’ says they. 

‘“*A paper in writin’,’ says Jawn. 

‘*¢ Nobil fella,’ says Timmy Devney pound- 
in’ his back. An’ in th’ coorse iv an hour 
ould Jawn had writ up a letter an’ the lads 
stuck down their names t’ it forthwith. 

“«¢ Shall I rade it?’ said Jawn thin. 

““¢ An’ what for did we sign it thin?’ says 
Gurran glarin’. An? Killigan coughed an’ lit 
inty it at wanct. 

‘“*Fair damsel,’ he says. ‘We, th’ under- 
signed, fella-citizensiv Athlone, bein’ in love 
with yer fair face and fairer figger, do here- 
with in behalf iv oursilves an’ our childer, 
offer ye our hearts an’ our han’s an’ rayquist 
yet’ marry us, aich man for himsilf, an’ payce 
t’ our ashes.’ 

‘Well, lads, there wirr some mighty tall 
wranglin’, but ould Jawn wirr firm, an’ th’ 
proposal wint up that same night be wan iv 
th’ Donahu kids. An’ th’ very nixt day word 
kem back askin’ thim as wirr int’risted t’ be 
at a spellin’ match t’ be hil’ th’ nixt Friday at 
three o'clock prompt. Th’ lads swore up 
an’ down 
they’d be 
hanged 
first an’ 
tore up 
their let- 
ters on th’ 
spot, but 


Drawn by 
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“V-l-T—vit—A L-S—vittles.” 
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th’ facts wirr aich iv thim raskils wirr layin’ 
t’? be at that match if it took their bist laig. 

‘An’ sure, at two-thirty iv th’ day set, th’ 
whole four ivthim bumped against aich other 
at th’ school-house so close they loosened th’ 
dure gettin’ in. An’ th’ leddy give thim a 
smile that made thim toss out their chists like 
a row iv pigeons, whilst she wint on thin with 
th’ lessons. 

‘Th’ lads set an’ shifted about for th’ bist 
part iv an hour befure she betokened anny 
sign iv th’ match. Thin she cleans up her 
disk an’ orders th’ Donahust’ put away their 
books. 

‘** Scholars,’ says she, steppin’ forrid, ‘we’re 
forch’nit to-day be havin’ these gintlemanly 
visitors—specially as they have consinted t’ 
spell. Ye may reco’nize mistakesin th’ usual 
manner,’ she says. 

‘‘ Well, at that th’ poor fellas set up like a 
row iv wax figgers an’ Mike Gurran let out a 
noise like a chokin’ hen. Thin she says t’ 
thim she has daycided t’ settle th’ question iv 
a husban’ be a spellin’ match, an’ inds up be 
sayin’ :— 

‘«* An’ thim as loves me stan’ up t’ th’ or- 
deel,” she says. 

‘So they riz up pale an’ trimblin’. Poor 
Martin, bein’ neares’ th’ taycher, wirr so white 
he looked sick, an’ he begun Ke sigs th’ damp 
from his face with his sleeve. ’ leddy wirr 
thumbin’ at a little green book, careless like, 
but prisintly she glanced up at Martin an’ 
says, quick like, says she :— 

‘¢* Perspirin’.’ 

““* Vis, ma’am, a trifle,’ says he blushin’ 
hard. 

cee Spell th’ word,’ says she lookin’ sober. 

“Th r fellaseen his mistake an’ it nigh 
knocked him flat, but he took a big brace an’ 
begun at a tall jump. 

‘«*P.U-R-P,’ he says, thin stopped t’ scowl 
at th’ Donahus, who wirr yellin’ like mad. 

“* «Set down,’ says th’ taycher, an’ he did 
so, falin’ glad an’ happy. 

‘*Nixt man wirr Pat Melloy, an’ he wirr 
cockin’ his eye out th’ dure debatin’ whether 
t? make th’ run or no. Up th’ road he spied 
ould father McGarigle.an’ his wife ploddin’ 
along, an’ Pat said t’ himsilf he'd change 
places with th’ ould man, aven if his whiskers 
wirr so long ye might tie thim roun’ his back. 
Th’ leddy seen him gazin’ an’, closin’ her 
book, she took a peek out th’ dure. 

“Column, Misther Melloy,’ says she thin. 

“«« Kh?’ says Pat glancin’ roun’. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 


‘«* Column,’ she says, louder. 

‘‘An’ with that th’ lad made a big leap t’ th’ 
dure an’ lets out a whoop that fetches th’ ould 
gintleman up with a jerk. Thin Pat swung 
his arms an’ wirr lookin’ roun’ proud as a pay- 
cock whin he see th’ taycher doublin’ over 
th’ disk in a murtherin’ pain. 

‘*« Let thim go,’ she says, motionin’ weak- 
like. 

““*Go on, ould man, yer not naded,’ yells 
Pat, an’ McGarigle shook his cane at him. 

‘«* Mister Melloy,’ says th’ taycher low an’ 
calm, prisintly, ‘did ye iver hear iv a column 
iv annything ?’ 

““«T’ be sure,’ says Pat surprised t’ death. 

“<< Spell the word ‘‘column’’ thin,’ she says 
smiling swately. 

“Poor Pat wilted like a cabbage whin he 
seen it an’ he stuck hard on th’ first letter, call- 
in’ it ‘k,’ whereat th’ pupils yelled like good 
fellas. : 

‘“‘Timmy Devney took th’ nixt word, an’ 
whin he heard it they kem a light in his eye 
that made th’ other lads have shivers. He 
stuck his two thumbs inty his waistcoat with 
a superior smile. 

‘«* Vittles ?’? he says, glancin’ roun’ at Pat 
Martin. ‘Vittles—vittles,’ says he repatin’ 
th’ word. Thin he draws a big brith an’ he 
says :— 

“««V-[-T—vit—A-L-S—vittles.’ 

“ An’ th’ taycher had t’ show him in th’ 
book that he wirr wrong befure he’d give in, 
an’ whin he did set down he swore they’d be 
afew Donahus missin’ that same evenin’ irr 
he’d know why. 

“That lift Mike Gurran stan’in’ alone an’ 
shakin’ like he wirr gettin’ frostbit. Th’ 
word he got passed out wirr ‘ paralyze,’ an’ it 
wirr too big a mouthful for poor Mike entire- 
ly. In less’'n a secont he wirr down on th’ 
binch huggin’ his knees with his han’s. 

“Well, the leddy shut up her book an’ 
looked thim over slow an’ carefully a long 
time, thinkin’ what t’ do nixt. An’ 'tis ray- 
ported she made thim lads get down an’ play 
marbles on th’ school-house flure t’ settle th’ 
difficulty, but if so, th’ details iv the game 
wirr nivver made public. Annyway it is 
raysonable t’ suppose that Timmy Devney 
won out, for shortly after th’ leddy an’ he 
wirr married, an’ Tim took t’ wearin’ a big 
glass marble onto his watch chain. 

“But the spellin’ match, Callery! Eh? 
Thanky, Mac, a thrue man ye be, an’ here’s 
til ye.” 


THE CLIMBERS 


Up to the top of the upmost Alp, 
Over the white-browed steep crevasses, 
Up, it is up to the roof of the world, 
Towering over the frowning passes, 
Where the life of a man ts the skill of his guide, 
For the crags are sheer where the cliffs divide. 


The Queen would go in the pride of her youth, 
Unheeding the wary World's advising 

She robed herself in the garb you wear 
For mountain-climbing, immortalizing 

Furs that never had left their drawer 

For grander scene than some social war. 


The dauntless follower flanked our rear, 
Or stumbled over an icy hummock, 
Daring the deep death down below— 
And save for the rope on his hapless stomach 
His body had one day sure been found 
In the glittering ice-floes underground. 


The Queen laughed out in the Pride of her youth 
"And the plastered peaks rang back her laughter, 
And at last we won to the roof of the worid 

And laid our hands on its mighty rafter. 
But in mixed emotion the Queen turned pale, 
For she'd ruined her furs on a rusty nail ! 


ALDEN CHARLES NOBLE 


UNCLE ABRAM’S 
SERMON 


“ Y Brudderns an’ Sisterns, 
M w'en I opens Scripter 
an’ reads de words, ‘ An’ 
I will put my words in yo mouf,’ 
I turns tu de tex wif much sou- 
lemnity uv sperrit. Praze de 
Lawd ! fur dat tex reads fur de 
fust lesson, ‘Dese bones gwine 
rise agin,’ an’ fur de secon’ les- 
son, ‘ You’ll be compessed round 
*bout wif a cloud uv witnesses.’ 
‘* Bress de Lawd | w’en I weighs 
dese words, my hearers, my mihn 
sholy perverts tu dat great an’ 
turble day. Oh, my Lawd! de 
day uv de ’ginnin’ uv dat orful 
time, de hereafter, an’ w’at will 
be de state an’ de corndition uv 
dese here culled folkses—you, 


my belubbed flock ? FOr 


“Listen tu me! Oh, my dees- 
tracted chillun! w’at you gwine 
do "bout dat fus tex w’at say, 

‘Dese bones gwine riseagin ?’ Don’t you see 
hit sholy am part uv de turble consekinses uv 
sin an’ mortality, an’ am w’at oughter make 
all you culled peoples trimble in yo shoes, or 
in yo natchel bare feetses, as de case may be ? 

“Lawd help you, Brudderns! W’at you 
spose po’ Brer Jonas gwine luk lak w’en he 
ole bones rise? Most all he ole carcase here 
in dis Baptis’ buryin’ groun’; but w’at ’bout 
dat arm he got groun’ up in little pieces in de 
cane mill way ovah in Letlo’ County w’ile he 
ovah here in Sunflower—w’at ’bout dat, I 
say? 

““«In de twinklin’ uv a eye,’ de Scripter 
say, an’so he gwine luk lak Mouser bullets 
comin’ atter a Cubian ora Filerpeno, an’ I low 
he be powful scared w'en dem pieces come 
flyin’ fum ole Leflo’ County tu jine de res’ uv 
he immortal carcase. 

“‘An’ oh, Lawd! ain’ Sistah Lize Stewaht 
gwine luk mighty quare stannin’ on one fut 
holdin’ on tu she gravestun here in dis grave- 
yahd, waitin’ an’ watchin’, wile t’other leg 
come a-stumpin’ frew de air way ovah fum 
Georgy were she done left it wif de w’ite 
swellin’ way back in eighty-nine ? 

‘But more’n all dat, my mourners, now 
dars sho’ gwine be a miscumbobulashun w’en 
Silas Green, w’at wus burned up in Jimmy 
Leia gin, gits up an’ tries tu collec’ he- 
self, 

*“You alls has done heerd tell uv dem san’ 
storms in de deesert uy Sary, w’en de san’ 
blows so powful hard dat all you kin do is fall 
down an’ kiver up yo haid w’le it lastes ; well, 
dat’s w’at it gwine luk lak, an’ all you skille- 
tins w'at’s stannin’ roun’ dese parts will jest 
have tu drap down an’ kivere up yo haid lak 
a ostrick w’ile dem ashes uv Jonas w’at's bin 
blowed "bout by de fo’ win’s uv heaben is 
a collectin’ uv itseff an’ pray fur rain. 

““Bress de Lawd! dat’s gwine be de sight 
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uv de resurricshun, 
but it sho gwine be 
hard on po’ Jonas. 

“But, my impa- 
tient hearers, I have 
not yit ’rived at de 
worst part uv dat 
gret an’ turble day, 
tu de time so paralysin’ tu de po’ 
sinner w’at’s got so much agin 
him tu answer foh, an’ tu de 
time w’en dese bones done riz an’ 
de whole yearth luk lak a cane- 
break wif de leaves all off. 

‘‘An’ den w’en dey all got on 
dey flesh an’ we all luks lak 
Adamses an’ Eveses in de gyar- 
din’, den I say atter dat, wen we 
all has come in all our nateral 
glory, den comes de time uv jedg- 
ment, w’en de secon’ words w’at 
I has read in yo hearin’ come 
in fo’ce, an’ ‘Yo is compessed 
wif a cloud uv witnesses.’ 

‘Oh, sinners beware! Triflers turn w’ile 
itis yit time! Listentu de jedgment! W’ad 
dat I heah? Oh, sinner listen! Dat recordin’ 
angel readin’ fum he book; w’at he say? 
‘Sinner you is called!’ Whose name dat? 
W’at dat I see? Oh, look! All de deeds done 
in de body done front dat nigger. Oh, Lawd! 
Oh, massy! Troubloustimes done come | 

“Den is w'en dat po sinner calls fur de 
rocks an’ de mountings tu fall on him, an’ 
dere is weeps an’ wails an’ gnashes uv teefs. 

“W’at you onrepenten sinner gwine luk 
Jak in dat gret day w’en yo name is called ? 
Maybe w’en Gabrile toots you say, ‘I gwine 
sleep a little longer, I not gwine answer dat 
bell dis mornin’.’ But you ain’ gwine fine 
it lak w’en you sleep on an’ overlook de plan-- 
tation bell; No sir! W’en Gabrile toots you 
jes nachelly got tu git up, an’ yo bones gwine 
move, same as dey do now wen de fiddle 
twing an’ de banjo twang. 

‘“‘Gabrile ain’ gwine have no foolishness, 
an’ you got tu be dere w’en de recordin’ angel 
calls out yo name. 

“Yes Lawd! W’at you gwine do I say, 
w’en de cloud uv witnesses ’gin tu compess 
you roun ‘bout, w’at den I say ? 

“You has all seen de wile goose w'en he 
honk, honk, tu de Souf, an’ w’en he honk, 
honk, back again; how dere’s jes’ crowds uv 
’em an’ plenty more; an’ you has seen de 
flocks uv wil’ ducks an’ pidgings an’ de black 
birds, jes’ lak dey wusa whole thunder cloud, 
dey is so nu’mous, but dat ain’ nuffin tu w'at 
hit gwine be lak den, tu w’at gwine come at 
you an’ ‘compess you roun’ ’bout.’ 

‘‘You chicken thieves! W’at you gwine do 
w’en allde fowls you done stole rise up an’ 
compess you roun’ ’bout; w'at you gwine do 
wif dat cloud uv witnesses hoverin’ ovah you, 
an’ roun’ you, tellin’ uv de sins you done did ? 
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“‘You odder niggers! W’at you gwine do 
wif some uv you lookin’ lak you was in a 
snow storm wif de cotton you done stole, 
roun’ ’bout you; or lak a porkypine wif de 
pigses an’ meat you done tuk, an’ all de 
watermillions an’ everyt’ing you got a comin’ 
at you th’ough de air an’ ‘compessin’ you 
roun’ about ?’ 

‘“Yes Lawd! Ain’ you gwine be a sight 
foh tu see! you gwine tu be a corndemnation 
tu yorace. Yougwine mek we alls trimble 
fum de wraf tu come. 

‘«« Swing low sweet cha’iot,’ an’ take dese 
sinners tu grace! Take dese po repentent 
niggers fum dere chicken stealin’, an’ help 
make less de clouds uv witnesses tu compess 
dem in dat las’ turble day. 

‘«« Swing low sweet cha’iot,’ an’ tek dem tu 
grace, an’ w’en dese bones rise agin, hab dem 


‘You odder niggers I" 


safe fum de cloud uv witnesses, an’ let dem be 
able tu sing wif all dem gone on befo’, de 
words uv de song I now gives out tu de con- 
gregation, who will please rise an’ sing:— 


“‘Oh, my soul, my soul am a gwine foh tu 
res’ 


In de arms uv de Angel Gabrile, 
An I'll luk lak a blackbird a settin’ on a 
res’ 
As I cross over Jorden tu de lan’. 


‘An’ I’llshout an’ I'll dance, an’ I’1l wake 
up early 
In de morn, 
An’ I will arise an’ I'll rub my sleepy 
eyes w’en ole 
Gabrile am blowin’ on his horn.” 


MY FUHGINIA GAL 


By ELLA MIDDLETON TYBOUT 


Way ovah in ole Fuhginia 
A yallah gal’s wotchin’ fuh me ; 
She sho’ am a pow’ ful high steppah, 
An’ sassy ez sassy kin be— 
Y-a-a-s, suh! 
She's sassy ez sassy kin be. 


When I axed dat triflin’ young baggage 
In de cake-walk meh pahtnah tuh be, 
‘© Git somebody mo’ yo’ own colah,” 
Wuh de ansuh she done make tuh me— 
Y-a-a-s, suh ! 
Dem’s de wodes dat she done say tuh me. 


Den I makes a bow, quite rambunctious, 
Ez I tuhns away killin’ polite, 
An crooks out meh ahm tuh Miss Dinah 
Tuh sasshay in de cake-walk dat night— 
Y-a-a-s, suh! 
We sasshayed in de cake-walk dat night. 


Miss Dinah — out mightily lively, 
An’ de yallah gal roll huh big eyes 
Ez we cut pigeon-wings tuh de fiddle 
An’ done tuck away de firs’ prize— 
Y-a-a-s, suh! 
Miss Dinah an’ me tuck de prize. 


When de nex’ cake-walk am app’inted 
Tse gwite tuh be dah fo’ sho’, 
Jes’ th hyah dat yallah gal whispah, 
“Come, niggah, ['s waitin’ fuh yo’ ”’— 
Y-a-a-s, suh! 
Shell whispah, ‘Pse waitin fuh yo’.” 


Way ovah in ole Fuhginia 
A yallah gals wotchin’ tuh see 
Ef Ise gwine tuh come home an’ ax huh 
Tuh walk in de cake-walk wid me— 
¥-a-a-s, suh! 
She's ready an’ waitin’ fuh me. 
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MEN,WOMEN AND BOOK 


HE Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendes has 
written a remarkable book for young 
people which he calls ‘(In Old Egypt”’ 

—a story about the Bible but not in the Bible. 

The hero of the book is Amram, father of 
Moses, and his family and tribeare brought into 
the story, while many of the other characters 
are historical. All of the Hebrew slaves and 
most of the Egyptians mentioned, in fact, 
were real personages. 

Dr. Mendes occupies the oldest Jewish 
ministry in America, and there is perhaps no 
Hebrew in this country who is more respect- 
ed or better loved than he. 

He was years ago a rummager in nooks and 
books of the famous read- 
ing-rooms of the British 
Museum, and since then 
has added to what heculled 
there by studies in old le- 
gends in Medrash and 
other Oriental sources and 
in the result of late Egypt- 
ologists’ researches. Above 
all he remembers that he 
was a boy once himself, 
and he knows what boys 
like—and girls, too, we 
may add, for what girl can 
fail to be interested in Mir- 
iam and Princess Bathia, 
who figure in the book? 
Boys and men, too, will 
revel in the adventures of 
the hero, while all will gain 
sound information. 

Perhaps an unconscious 
testimony to the power of 
the exciting and interest- 
ing story may be found in 
the fact that his son was found more than once 
sprawling onthe floor reading the manuscript 
or typewritten copy of the book and unwilling 
to be called away ! 

ow 


Robert Hichens, the author of ‘ Felix,” is 
aman of many sides. A level-headed man of 
the world, he yet takes a keen interest in 
spiritualism, hypnotism, clairvoyance, palm- 
istry, in short the ‘‘Black Art’ generally. 
He isa skeptic, but admits that things have 
been foretold about him which have come 
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true. On one occasion he ‘ dropped in’’ on 
a clairvoyant who, to the best of his belief, 
knew absolutely nothing about him. Among 
other things he was told that he would shortly 
go toa foreign castle, which the seer described 
in some detail, Mr. Hichens went away 
greatly amused, for he had no intention of 
quitting England at the time, knew no friends 
owning haunted castles, and, as a matter of 
fact, rarely if ever stays with people, prefer- 
ring perfect freedom and independence. Yet 
within a few weeks he was introduced to a 
man who invited him to visit his home in Sici- 
ly. Mr. Hichens went, and his host’s home 
turned out to be an old haunted castle, iden- 
tical with that described by 
the clairvoyant. 


ow 


Arthur W. Marchmont, 
the author of ‘‘In the 
Name of a Woman”’ and 
‘By Right of Sword,” 
has completed another of 
his romances of exciting 
incident and political in- 
trigue under the title of 
‘*When I Was Czar.” An 
American, who imperson- 
ates the Czar of Russia, is 
the hero of the story. 


ow 


Henry Haynie, author 
of ‘‘ Paris, Past and Pres- 
ent,”’ has just completed a 
volume of reminiscences 
entitled ‘‘Celebrities in 
Slippers,” in which the 
reader will find himself in 
the very presence, as it were, of emperors, 
kings, queens and princes, of savants and dis- 
tinguished musicians, of painters and philoso- 
phers, of statesmen and great writers, of popes 
and diplomats. He will meet Frederick III., 
Edward VII., Francis Joseph, Dom Pedro, the 
Orleans Princes and the ex-Khedive of Egypt; 
Gladstone, Jules Ferry, Alexander Ribot, Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Bismarck ; Pasteur, 
Renan, Jules Simon and Chevreuil; Sardou, 
Dumas, Pailleron, Guy de Maupassant and 
Daudet; Verdi, Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, 
Massenet and Tievt + Ten XTIT and Pine TX - 
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Bouguereau, 
Meissonier, Ca- 
banel and Lefe- 
vre--to mention 
only a few of 
the very many 
eminent and 
famous persons 
whose lives and 
habits are brief- 
ly yet graph- 
ically and de- 
lightfully 
sketched in this 
volume. 


William Garrott Brown. a 


In ‘‘A Gentleman of the South ,” William 
Garrott Brown has written a story of dramatic 
wer and of much interest. Mr. Brown is 
nown asoneof the more dignified and modern 
historians of the South, particularly of the pe- 
riod of the Mexican war. It is with that era, 
which has been rather neglected by novelists 
heretofore, that his novel deals. The story is 
asimple and straightforward one, with a very 
attractive and well-handled background. 
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The old houses of the earlier settlements in 
this country are becoming more and more the 
objects of our interest and our study as we 
realize more fully what excellent taste our 
grandfathers had. The furniture book of N. 
Hudson Moore is the sort of record and guide 
to all that is interesting and valuable in these 
old places which has long been needed and is 


most welcome. 
==> 


Anne Helena Woodruff has written a charm- 
ing story of country life for boys and girls, 
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entitled ‘‘ Bet- 
ty and Bob,” 
for which she 
has provided a 
large number 
of interesting 
photographs of 
countryscenes. 

The hero and 
heroine of the 
tale are two lit- 
tle waifs taken 
from anorphan 
asylum and 
turned loose on 
a farm in the 
Niagara Peninsula. Here the free outdoor 
life and their acquaintance with the little den- 
izens of the fields, the ponds, and the woods 
and with the flowers, the grass and the trees, 
with the daily tasks allotted them by the kind 
farmer and his wife, make them so happy that 
the fear of being torn from this paradise 
almost breaks their heart. 

The author has excluded everything of an 
unnatural or sensational character, trusting to 
the sweet, pure and true influence of nature 
to attract and hold the youthful attention. 

Her first visit toa large city was an event of 
importance and intense interest to her. Dur- 
ing it she happened to attend one of Mr. 
Moody’s evangelistic meetings, and lingering 
in the church was somewhat startled when 
Mr. Moody suddenly stepped before her 
and began to question her in his direct way. 
He soon said: ‘‘I am very much interested in 
you, Sister,” and went away, returning pres- 
ently with a lady whom he introduced as 
‘“‘Miss Willard.”” Miss Woodruff says that 
these two great-hearted people will always be 
linked together in her memory with the deep. 
est admiration and reverence for them both. 
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Marie Man- 
ning has writ- 
tenanew nov- 
el, called ‘‘Ju- 
dith of the 
Plains.’”” The 
scene of the 
story is laid in 
Wyoming in 
the last of the 

reat cattle 

ays. Miss 
Manning lived 
in that region 
for years and 
spent a good 
deal of time 
on a sheep 
ranch. Her 
story is another phase of the Western life 
which is practically past and gone already. 


Marie Manning. 
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Frederick H. Seymour (‘‘ Lord Gilhooley’’), 
the author of “‘ Yutzo” and of the forthcoming 
“Dennis Foggarty,’’ during his stay at Bun- 
galow Farm, Ontario, was ‘‘ kodaked’’ sur- 
rounded, as he explains it, ‘‘ by my playmates 
and not by my progeny, as might a pear.”’ 

Mr. Seymour, in addition to his literary 
work, has given evidences of talent as an in- 
ventor and as an artist. He has to his credit 
a patent for the well-known Acme wrench, 
now to be found everywhere on the shelves of 
hardware stores, and which received a medal 
of honor at the Paris Exposition. 

Many of his sketches of members of the 
famous Witenagemote Club, of Detroit, hang 
on the quaint walls of the club rooms. This 
organization is somewhat similar to the Grid- 
iron Club, of Washington, and has among its 
active members Robert Barr, Gari Melchers, 
Frederick Isham, ‘Lord Gilhooley’”’ and 
others. The club holds weekly meetings, but 
its proceedings are never made public, and the 
records of many a remarkable evening exist 
only in the memories of its members. 
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Elizabeth Cherry Waltz’s stories of ‘‘Pa 
Gladden—the Story of a Common Man,”’ are 
to appear in book form. The fashion for 
books of short stories has largely passed, but 
a connected series, such as 
these make, combines most 
of the advantages of both 
the longer and the shorter 
kinds of romances. The 
character of Pa Gladden, 
Mrs. Waltz says, while a 
composite, is actually based 
upon that of her father, 
Major John Nicholas Cher- 
ry, of Columbus, Ohio. He 
was a cavalry officer during 
the Civil War and a man of 
broad and genial charity, 
much humor and quaint 
phraseology. The family 
traditions about him have 
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gone far in the formation of the “Pa Glad- 
n’’ book. 
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The ‘Correspondence of the puly ts 
William I. and Prince Bismarck ” is to 
be published in this country. These letters 
are the most interesting historical documents 
that have ap for a long time, for the 
period and events they deal with are still near 
enough to us to make them part of the his- 
tory of our own time. +S 


ow i: 
“Recompense,”” by veg Klingle 
Holmes), author of “ Make y Way anal 
and other well-known volumes of religious 
verse, has met witha gratifying reception and 


large sales. The need of such helpful little 
volumes of consolation, attractviely manufac- 
tured and at a small price, has n 


evident, and Mrs. Holmes’ publishers am- 
nounce the preparation of a companion vol- 
ume by her en- 
titled ‘‘ Hour 
by Hour.” 
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Richard L. 
Makin’s book, 
“The Beaten 
Path,’? comes 
at a particular- 
ly appropriate 
time. It isthe 
story of a work- 
man’s life in a 
large Pennsyl- 
yania manufac- 
turing town. 
There is a love 
story in it and 
a good deal of 
social economics, and it is well written and 
interesting. 


Richard L. Makin. 
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Charles Battell Loomis has slowly but sure- 
ly won his way into the first rank of those 
people who really make us laugh in the mag- 
azines. Most of the pieces of work which are 
the foundation stones of his reputation have 
been newly gathered together ond 

in a little called 
“Cheerful Americans,” 
and certainly cheerfulness 
radiates from every page. 

There is a spon ; 
about his shorter ske 
especially in his series” 
types of Americans ; 
which is delightfully re- 
freshing. These little skits 
=s bog bey: things in the 

ook, and represent, - 
haps, the best work Mr 
Loomis has ever done. The 
illustrations by Florence 
Scovel Shinn are worthy 
of the text. 3 
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